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CHAPTER I. 

DESCRIPTION. 

The district, of Surat,' between 20° 1 5' O'' and 2t° 28' O'' north 
latitude, and 72° 38 0" and 73° 30' 30" east longitude,^ has a total 
area of 1,669 square miles, and a population of 607,087 souls, oi* 
363 to the square mile.® Of £223,828 (Rs. 22,38,280), the total 
realiiablo land revenue, £223,202 (Rs. 22,32,020) were recovered 
before the close of the year ending the 31st July 1875. 

Situated on the shore of the Arabian Sea, where its waters begin 
tonaiTow ii^o the Gulf of Cambay, the district of Sumt stretches foi* 
about eighty miles from the Damanganga river northwards to the 
Kim. On the north a line, following for about forty miles the course 
of the Kim, and then passing eastwards for fifty miles more till it 
ends in one of the southeni spurs of the Rsijpipla hills, separates 
Surat from the district of Broach and the Wasravi sub-division of 
the Baroda state. The eastem boundary is more irregular. At its 
noi-thojn extremity, leaving Rdjpipla on the left, it imn-s for thirty 
miles south to the Tapti, where, for a short distance, it follows the 
coarse of the river westward, and then crossing with Baroda territory 
on ^he left, it stretches south for about twenty miles. Here a belt 
ofilaroda land, about ten miles brood, cuts through the boundary 
line, passing westwards to the sea. But again beyond this break, 
keepiiig the lands of the petty states of Bilusda and Dhurarapor 
on the left, tfie boundary stretches southwards, drawing gradually 
towards theivost until, at the extreme south of the district, it approjich- 
es within fifteen miles of the sea. To the south lie the Portugiu^se 
possessions, separated by the lands of the Surat and Tauna districts. 


^ Tho Surat district occupies about one-half of the area known as the Surat Atlm- 
viaif or territory of twenty-eight snb-divisions. Tho portion of Gujarat to which this 
name is applied may be roughly described as tho lands that lie betwocii the Kim and 
the 'Damanganga rivers and west of the R&jpipla, Bdnsda, and Dharaiiipor states. A 
li^ of the Ifvonty-eight sub-divisions will bo found below, p. 94. Those not included 
tho Surat district are now in tho hands of His Highness tho Gdekwdr. 

■ * The latitudes and longitudes shown in this account have been supplied by the officer 
in charge of the Gujarat party of tlio Great Trigonometrical Survey. • 

* Population figures, when nothing to the contraiy is said, are taken from tiie Census 
Returns of 7872. * 
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into the Njigar-IIavoH division on the 8onth-east^ and Daman on 
the aoutli-woat. ^^lO area included within ilieao limits does no.t 
all form a part of the Sumt district. Two belts of lond^ each about 
lifteen miles in bipadth, ono running north and south, the othgr cross- 
ing from ojisL to west, divido the district into three distinct 'sections. 
Of one on tho north-west, about twenty-five miles long and 

tnuiry broad, includes tlio rich alluvial lands on cither side o^ the 
estinrv i'f tho river Tapti ; the second, about thirty iiiilcs long and 
fiom five to twenty miles broad, forms the north-east comer of tho 
di^tvi( I ; the third, twenty-five miles long and from fifteen to twenty 
broad, comprises the soiitheni ])arls of the hiuint plain, wlierc it 
iianows between the litinsda and Dharampor states and tho sea. 
With tliooKeoplion of the north -eastern diviMon, each ol these groups 
Cfuitains territory belon<»nig to Native elnefs. Jn the north-west, 
on the right bank of the IVipti, are some Haroda villages, and on the 
loft ai’O the lands that go to make np the ( slate of the eliiol of Sachin. 
Within the limits of tho southern division are ineliidcnl a tract of 
teiritory about eight miles long and six miles broail, and an isolated 
village, both belonging to Ihs Jlighnes^ the Gaekwir. 

The area included in the district of Surat is, f(»r administrative 
purposes^ distiabutcd over eight mi b-di virions, with an aveinge aiea 
208 srpiarc miles, coiitniiinig on an aveinge the lands of 107 villages, 
aiul a population of 75,88^ souls, Hio following summary gives the 
chief statistics ot each of these snb-divisious : — 

Cohipataliii Hummnnj of flu (^hUf Details of the 

ha II f J)i^ti!ct 
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(«>) There were no nnlnliablted hamlets to 1870 . 

(A) Tho popnlation of ChorMi inclndcs the popalatloA (107,149) of the dty of Snfftt, 

The district forms an alluvial plain stretching from north to south 
for abemt eighty miles and, with a gradual foil sloping from tho 
high lauds to the east of thb* district, westwards to the sh(ms of the' 
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Arabian Sea. To the north, along the delta of the Tapti, the plain 
0trctche\from cast to west for about sixty miles. But sputh of this 
the line of coast bends inwards, and as, at the same* time, the hills 
draw tawards the sea, the plain country is gradually reduced till, in 
the extreme south, its breadth is but little more than fifteen miles. 
Though, taken as a whole, they form a plain broken by but few rising 
groflnds, the lands of the district vary from the rich level stretches 
of alluvial soil in the north-west, to the poorer tracts in the south-east, 
furi*owed in some places by the channels of quick-flowing sti'cams, 
and in others raised into barren and rocky uplands. Again, especially 
in the northern parts of the district, the aspect of the plain varies in 
ticcordauce with its distance from the sea. Hero the land is divided 
into three belts running, from north to south, paralk‘l to the lino of 
the coast. Nearest the sea is a baiTcn stretch of saud-di’ift and s.a!t 
marsh, behind that a rich highly cultivfitcd plain, and further oast 
poorer and more open land rising gradually into a wild tract of hill 
and forest. 

The lino of coast along a great part of its length is fringed by rows 
of small hills of drifted sand. These in some places are diy and barren. 
In others they contain springs of fresh water, and have their sides en- 
closed with hedges, and covered with a growth of creepers and palm 
trees. But through the openings of river-mouths the tidal waters find 
a ready entrance, and, passing behind the drifts of hoaped-up sand, leave 
the main coufso of the stream, and along small winding channels make 
their .way through miles of low-lying country. Over a large area the 
tide regularly flows, and this remains a salt marsh. But other lands 
generally beyond tbc reach of the sea arc, at times of high springs, 
covered with a shallow film of salt water. As the water dries off, the 
surfiicG shrivels into thin flakes of eaHh, and afterwards is again 
reduced to dust. This dust, borne in clouds befoi*o the strong sea- 
brcezo0of the hot-weather mouths, by its drought and bitterness, 
blights the crops and damages the soil of cultivated fields. In this 
tract, with the exception of a few favoured spots, the water is bnickish 
lUiJ scanty j cultivation is boiifincd within small limits ; and the 
po^lation, almost all seamen, are suppoi-tcd by the sale of dried fish, 
or engage in the local traffic up the cliaimcls of the navigable creeks. 

The bolt of Highly cultivated land that lies beyond the roach of the 
tidal vftitorsevaries considerably in breadth in different parts of tlio 
district. Broadest in tho north of the district, it is further to the 
south, by tho nearer approach of tho sea and tho hills, generally 
confinod within narrower limits till, in the oxtroiue south, it almost 
entirely disappears. In tho north tho deeper loam brought down 
by the Tdpti gives a uniformly rich and level aspect to the central 
parts of the district. But further south, where the sti’eains are smaller 
and more rapid, tho surface of tho plain is rougher, and differences of 
soil morO|PPparent. In tho hollows near tho beds of streams are plots 
of most fertile land, highly cultivated, and rich in trees. But between 
i^^ese lowdying tracts tho uplands that form the water-sheds of 
Qie streams^ ^ongli nowhere more than slightly rais3d above the 
general level of the plain, have a thinner soil and a mor^ scanty 
^ supply, of water. These tracts of land, bearing only grass or the 
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hardier sorts of brushwood^ aro used as village grazing grounds^ and , 
have a sompwliat rough and uncared-for look. 

Towards the east, beyond the belt of rich black soil,* Jjhe land 
grows gradually poorer. The level of the plain, more deeply seamed 
by river-beds, is, at the same time, rtdiovod by mounds and plateaux 
of rising ground. The poorer lands cut up by the beds of small • 
strej'.nt.s are, in some places, covered over large areas, with a growth of 
prickly-pear, acacia, date trees, and other of the coarse vaideties of 
indigeijtjus timber. But even where the soil is richer, signs of high 
cultivation become gradually fewer, and the huts of poor, ill- fed, almost 
unsettled, tribes take the place of the rich villages of skilled peasants. 
Ill the extreme east even the rough tillage disappears, the natural vege- 
tation grows more and more dense, and the land merges into the hills 
and fcrcsis known as the Dangs ; a tract which, except by the wilder 
tribes, can be visited only at certain seasons of the year. The extent 
CO which the district of 8urat stretches into this region of forest varies 
considerably at different parts of its casteni boundary. In the north 
of the lands of the Mandvi sub-division, passing eastwards through 
a rough and unliealthy conntiy, include large tracts of forast land 
uncultivated and peopled by the rudest tribes. But farther soutLi, 
lirst a strip of Baroda territory, and lower down 1/he lands of tho 
Ransda and Dharampor states, occupy tho greater part of the space 
between the well-tilled fields of Bdrdoli and the almost uninhabited 
forests of the Dangs, Again, as the hills draw closed to the sea, 
though their immediate slopes lit* beyond, their spurs stretch west- 
wards within the limits of the ( ’hikhli sub-division. Finally, in the 
extreme south, the district throughout its whole breadth has, to some 
extent, the charactc*v of the more inland parts further north. Tho 
surface of the plain is rugged, furrowed by water-courses, and dotted 
with isolated monnils ; the soil is poor, and the water unwholesome ; 
tho people are few, and ill-fed. Much land is waste or givofi up to 
grass, and the scanty tillage is confined to the raising of tho coarser 
varieties of grain. ^ 

Though in some places undulating sharply, and in others rising 
into wide-swelling eminences, the surface of tho district is, on the 
whole, but seldom raised above the average elevation of 15(i feot.^ 
In the north, near tho village of Tadkesar, on the riglit bank of the 
T4pti, and further cast in the MSndvi sub-division, clteiins of flat- • 
topped hills, from 200 to 300 feet in height, stretch northwards to 
tho main lines of the R^jpipla range. South of the T&pti a succes- 
sion of high lands, running north-east from the Sahy&dri mountains 
to the left bank of the T&pti, separate the plains of EJi^ndesh and 


' Becordfl, Geological Survey of India, L, 2, 27. MeasuromentB taken at atationa 
along the tine of railway give the plain about 10 miles from the coast an 
average elevation above tho mean sea level of a little less than 50 fee^ The fd- 
'lowina are the heights of these stations above the Town Hall datums that, is, a 
point 100 feet below the bench mark at tho north end of the steps of the Bombay 
Town HdU, and approximately 80 feet below tho mean sea level :-^P^di, 130*58 ; 
Balsar, 128*75 ; Dungri, 135*78 ; Biliinora, 114*78 ; Amalsdrl, 123*18 ; Navsiri, 117*78 : 
Sachin, 121*48 ; Surat, 139*78 ; Aidk*oli, 141*78 ; S4en, 146*78 ; Kim, 144 *46.- Bombay 
Sanitary Commissioner’s Report for 1873, p. 12. j « 
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Surat. The northern extremity of this range of hills lies considorably 
beyond eastern boundary of Surat. But further to south, as 
they draw nearer to the coast, their wostom spurs slretcn within the 
limits df* the district till, in the south-east, range's of high hills are 
seen in the distance, and across its southern limit the plain itself is 
broken by uplands and low ridges of rock. Besides these spurs from 
th^Baji)ipla hills on the noi*th-cast, and the outlying slopes of the 
Sahyddri hills on the south-east, the level of the ])lain is in some 
places broken by small isolated peaks, varying in height from fifty 
to COO feet. About four miles to the north-east of Mota, a village 
about fifteen miles east of Surat, an isolated hill rises from the sur- 
rounding plain to a height of about 100 feet. Fuither to the south, 
about twenty-two miles noi’th of Daman, and six from tlio coast, a 
group of small hills gives its name to the village (if Dungri. These 
hills, seven in number, and varying in lieiglit from fifty to eighty feet, 
extend over an area of about one sejuare mile. Their sides are cover- 
ed with a stunted growth of small teak trees, and, m a country almost 
without stones, their rocks prove a valuable quarry. TVelvo miles 
further to the south, the hill of Parnera rises to a height of about 
*500 feet above the plain.* Near its base the spurs were till lately 
(ItiCiJ) covered with u gi*owth of forest tri'cs dense enough to attract 
panthers and other beasts of prey. At tlie top of the hill arc the ruins 
of an old foi’t, which, formerly a place of sonif) coiibequencc, was, to 
prevent mi|appropriation, dismantled during the mutinies of 1857.* 
About five miles to the south of Pdmem, the ruined fort of Pirdi, 
said to have been built by the Poitugucse, stands on a slight cmi- 
nenco, the most northerly of a series of small rocky liills tliat from 
this point -crop up at intervals southwards to the Daman coast. Of 
tho high grounds in the extreme south of tho district tho most 
prominent are on the right bank of the Kolak river, six miles to tho 
south of Pdrdi, tho fort and small liill of Bagwara, and close by, two 
saddlc-bockcd hills which rise to a height of about 420 feet. 

Except the Kim and Tapti in tho north, the district contains no 
rivfers of any great size. Bht though sh()rt and of scanty volume, tho 
sofithem streams are valuable, supplying, by their dera navigable 
tidal estuaries, an outlet for the prince of the district,nnd forming 
good fair-weaver ports for the small craft engaged in the coasting 
trade. • Tho character of the course of these smaller streams varies 
but little. •Rising in tbo high lands to the cast of tho district they 
flow westwards, in many cases over rocky beds, between banks wide 
apart, formed sometimes of alluvial cliffs and at other places sloping 
' l^ontly to tho stream. Swollen into torrents in tho rainy season, tho 
ift^shes soon pass off, and in tho dry weather only a scanty flovr of water 
renifains, here trickling among tho atones, and again fonning still deep 
pools;* Below tho influence of the tide the streams, passing between 
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^ This neasursmeiit is suppliod by the Siiperintemlciit of Revenue Survey, Giijardt. 
Mr. Wynne (Records, Geoloflioal Survey of Indio, I,, 2-32) gives 200 feet,^ '* roughly 
measuiw by a barometer at its summit.'* . . . i* 

* Furtlior dotadls will bo found below under the head of Towns and Places of 
Interest (P^oni). 

• • Records, Oocdogical Survey of Lidia, I., 2-31 
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banks of slime and mud^ are^ for boats of about fifty tons burden^ 
goncrally navigable as far as ten miles from tbo coast. 

Tho Kim, with a course seventy miles in length, and % drainage 
area cstimntiHl at* 700 square miles, forming tho northern limit of 
the Surat district, falls into tho Gulf of Cambay, about twenty miles 
to the north of tho ostnary of tho T&pti. Itismg inihcBtijpipla)|ills, 
the Klin fov tho first fifty miles of its course passes through It&jpipla 
torriton and tho Wasrdvi division of the Jiamda state. Kor the ro- 
tiiaining twenty mill's tho river winds in n westerly direction between 
iho Aiikleswar sub-division of tho llrojich district on the right and tho 
Olpad sub-divisioii of »Surat onllie left. Like the other rivers of tho 
district, the course of tho Kim lies between high banks of earth and 
mud, the northern bank being stee]U'r and more nigged than that 
oil llie south.^ The fall in tho bedi'f the ri\er is ra])id, and its stream, 
though in times of flood it is ditficuU to er4»ss, in the fair season 
dwindles. dowli to a succession of yiools. Its waters ai*o not used for 
iiTigation ; and though the tidal wave is felt for somo miles up tho 
channel, tlioro is not depth oinrngh to allow of tlie passage of boats. 

The river TApti, or mon^ correctly Tapi, has a course, includiiig 
windings, of about 150 miles, a dmiuago area of about 30,000 miles, 
and carries to the a \olunK* of water estiniatod to vaiy from an 
hourly discharge 120 ,OOih)OO cubic yards during seasoiis of 
extreme flood to 25,000 cubic j arils towards tin close tho dry- 
weather months.^ I'lio 1*50 miles of the Tapti^s course, westward 
from tho high lands *>1 Coutml India to the sea, may bo divided into 
four chief soctious : Ihe first, ot i ‘*0 miles, from its source in tho west 
of the great Kdtpum plateau iljrouL»h jiarts of tho Central . JVovinces 
and Berar till, a \%\s miles lielow the town o I Burh&npur, it cn- 
U'rs the ])lain of KliWidcsh; the second, of 180 miles, its passage 
across Kliaiidcsh ; the third, wdicre the waters of tho river through 
fifty miles of hill and rock force their way down to the luil" lands 
of Gujardt; and tho fourth, so\eiity miles more, across tho alluvial 
plain of Surat. ^ ^ 

lliough tlie original stream may bo traced for some miles furtlier, 
a sacred rcatrvoir in the town of Multai, in the Ikitul district of tlio 
Central IVovineos, is generally coii'iidcred tho sourco of tlii^ river 
Tapti. After leaving -M iJtai 1 he sfri-cam runs at first tliKingh open and 
partially cultivated lands, and then cuts its way botwA)n tBo two 
sjiurs of tho »S&tpura mountains, iho Chikalda hills of Bor&r on tlio 
loft, and tho wilder range of Kalibliit on the right* Beyond this 
gorge the liills again retire* But for the first 150 miles of its course 


' Dotails of the fonuation of the northern bank are ceiven in tho Broach Statistical 
Account. 

*■ Mr. iSanndors (Sketch of the Mountains and lUvors of In<lia, 31) gives 441 
wiles as the length, and 27,000 square miles tho drainage area. 1'ho ostiftiatu given 
ill thetext soomsto agree somewhat more closely with tho resulitiof Mr. IMward’s sur- 
vey of tho liver (1852), of which details are given below. The discharge in of ex- 
treme flood is calcolate<l, for a body of water suflioient to lili the b^ of the T&pti to 
the brink of its banks. Tho measurement of 26^000 enlno yards was ti^en in May 1860. 
Similar measurementp in February 857 gave on hourly diseliarge of l0O,OOO cubic 
yards of water. -Bombay Govenimcpt Solution, LXl. (New Series), p. i • 
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spurs of tho Sdlpnra range still somowliut closely Lem in tlij valley 
•of tho ^pii. Falling rapidly from tlio Satpura uplands, tlirongli 
a’doop-ctn channol from 100 to 150 ypds wide, tho flood waters 
of the i^r soon drain away, leaving in tho drjj season a stream 
which, passing over a rocky bed, can in many placed bo forded. The 
banks, though high, arc n(»t steep, and, except where shni-ply ent by 
a tuvi in tho river’s course, they slope gradually to the level of the 
Idroam ; and, like the counti-y round, are covered \vit1i forest trees, 
brush-wood, and gras.s, a shelter to wild animals of every kind. 

During the next 180 miles, tho Tapti passes through the plain 
comitry of Klii'uidesh. At its easteni extremity, where it is separated 
by only a alight full from tho pliin of Berir, the level of the lands 
of Khilndcshis from 700 to 750 feet above tho sea. From this point 
they slojjo towajils tho north-west until they roach tho high lands 
that divide Klidiidosh from Sumt. In its jKissage through Khilndesh 
the T^pti roccivea several tributaries. Of these the achief are, on 
tho left bank, tho I’urna, tho WAghur, tho Oirnn, tho Bori, Iho 
I’anihra, ami tho Shiva. On the right bank, tho neighbourhood of 
tho SAtpnra hills prevents tho forjnation of any large tributaries. 
Blit from this sideeomc the Suki, the Aner, the Aiunawati, the (romni, 
and the WAlcr. For tho first 100 miles oHts course iiiKliAndesh the 
1’Apti passes through a fiat and well-cultivated countiy. Tlic banks, 
from 250 to 400 yaids apart, and genendly raised about sixty feet 
above tho bqjl of tho stream, consist of two parts, a lower deposit of 
yi'llow earth, and a covering layer of black soil, tho whole raised but 
little above tho level of tho surrounding country. Except in a few 
places, where tho bed of tho stroam is crossed by rocky barriers, tho 
water, after the Hoods of tho rainy season arc over, flows over gravel 
shoals, in numerous channels, with a general breadth of from 150 to 
300 feet, a depth varying from nine to eighteen inches, and a velo- 
city of from two to three miles an lurar.* Dining the last twenty 
miles of its KhAndesh course, as it draws near tho west of tho 
district, hills appearing in the jilain on cither side of tlio river scud 
down spurs close to its bank^ j the huid, no longer tilled, is covered 
witji thick foTOsts j and the only signs of iiiliabitauts are clusters of 
liuuo or fear Bhilhnts. At the same time tho stream, forcing its 
way apiong stones and boulders, quickens into rapids, or sheets over 
barriers of rock. 

Hero, at fho narrow passage known os the Deer’s Leap, or Haran- 
fdJ, tho descent from KliAndcslito the plain of (hijnriSl Ix'fpiis. Tliis 
section of tho river’s course, cousistiug partly of still deep Imsiiishor- 
dorod by high cliffs, and portly of rapids formed hy banii>ra of rock, 
extends through more than fifty miles of a wild, almost uuiuhabitctl, 
country. 

On leaving the D&ng forests tho Tapti enters on its last stage, 
the passage of fifty miles in a direct lino, or, inclnding windings, of 
seventy ^uloB across tho Surat plain to tho soa. For tho first forty 


^ These m Mr. Eaword’e fignree, taken durins the snrvey of the river, March 
toMiqrieSS? * 
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inilcB the river with boiuo windings runs^ on the wholo^ to the north- 
west ; below that^ for ten miles^ it turns to the south- westp and then^. 
suddenly strikii)g to the north and winding first wostwards|%nd again 
back towards the south-east, at the city of Surat, about twelve miles 
from its mouth, it*agair sweeps to the south-west. Below Stirat the 
course of the i-iver continues westward till, as they near the sea, its 
waters take final bend to the south. These seventy miles the < 
cou.>(^ aie naturally divided into two parts, above and below 
the limit of the tidal wave. Of these tho upper or fresh-water 
section include’^ about forty miles, and tho lower or tidal section 
but litrle more than thirty. Though they gindually merge into 
each either, the character of theso two sections is in several respects 
distinct. In tho upjier part the river passes through tho less culti- 
vated tracts in the east of tho Surat plain. And it is only when the 
village of Wtfghecha is passed twenty-two miles west of the •point 
where it enters the district, that tho last spur of tho ll^jpipla hills 
is left behind. At this part of its course the i-iver flows between 
banks from 500 to 1,000 yards apart, formed of tliirty to forty feet of 
tough, yellowish claj", interspersed w ith layers of limestone, and capped 
with a deposit of from two to four feet cjt black soil. 

During almost the whole of its coui*se of thirty-two miles os a 
tidal river, tho Tapti passes throiigli tho rich liighly cultivated plain 
that foirns the central part of the di'-trict of 8unit. Only for a few 
miles before it falls into tho sea ore tho lands through which tho 
river passes barren and liable to be submerged by the tides. Below 
Palri the course of the river strc'tches tor about eight miles towards tho 
south-west ; then near tho village of ai'icha, where tho tides daily 
ebb and flow, it winds westT\ irds for al)out two miles. Here, a little 
above tho village 6f Araroli, t In. limit of ordinary uav igation, it strikes 
for three miles sharnly to tl « north-west till, at Wari/iv, the lowest 
ford in the course ot the river, ii bends for tliri^e miles more to tho 
south-west ; then winding again to the south-east, it runs for four 
miles in a lino almost paralh*! to its forim^r course to tho city of 
Burst, where it again strikes suddenly towards tho south-west. 
So sharp is this curve in the riveris course that thougli by water Sarat 
is more than ten miles fr'uin Amroli, by land the distance is but 
little more than two. Below Surat the river stretches the 
south-west till, about four miles from its mouth, it tilms to the left 
and, gradually widening, flows southwards into the sea. t During this 
section of its course the banks have little of the steep and rough 
character they bear furtlier up tho stream. Below the limit of tho 
tide, as the current becomes weaker, the land on either side of the 
river is less heaped up, till, within seven miles of P&lri, so littlo is it 
raised above the level of tho stream that, for about two miles between 
the villa^B of Wardcha and Fnlp&ra, in times of flood tho river, 
overtopping tho left bank, and in a great body of water rushing 
westwards, has more than once flooded tho city of Surat. • Further 
down tho stream, at the more abrupt turnings, os on the right bank 
at B&nder, and at Surat about two miles further down on the left 
bank, the outer edge is heaped im by the force of the current into a 
high st^p cliff. But beh»w Bander tho right bank soon drops 
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again, and continues low and shelving fifteen miles to the sea. So, 
too, within a few miles of Surat the left bank that, for a mile or two, 
was raisea from twenty to thirty feet above the stream* has again 
sunk so I 0 V that at high tide the water, overlapping; the bank, passes 
beyond, covering a large area of land. 

► Bqlow the limit of the tide the bed of the river is covered by a 
layer of mud. This deposit varies from a few inches, where the tide 
runs strong, to as much as four feet in the still bends of the river. 
Opposite tnecity of Surat, at Umra, two miles, and at Magdala, four 
miles, further to the west, the sand washed down in times of flood has 
formed banka and shoals. Especially is this the case near the mouth 
of the river, where the currents of the stream and tide meeting have, 
across almost the entire breadth of the river, thrown up alternate 
layers of sand and clay. Borings made in 1854 showed that the beds 
of sand and gravel in the channel of the river were firm and un- 
yielding, the stratum of sand without gravel was compact, and the 
clay in all eases stiff. 

In its passage thi’ough the Surat district the only important tribu- 
tary received by the Tapti is the Wareli. This stream, rising in 
. the western spurs of the Rdjpipla hills, flows towards the south-west 
across the Mandvi sub-division, and after a course of about fifteen 
miles joins the Tapti on its right bank at the village of Piparia, forty 
miles from tbe sea. 

At the Wdghecha rapids, about forty miles from its , mouth, the 
trap rock in situ forms several islands in the bed of the Tdpti. 
These islands, though occasionally liable to be flooded, are covered 
with trees as well as with grass and bushes. Of the banks of sand and 
clay that rise above the ordinary level of the Tapti^s stream, the 
chiefs lies in a bend of the right bank of the river about five miles 
below the city of Surat. Near the mouth of the river, inside of the' 
bar, are also one or two flatwooded islands. 

In its course through the# Surat district there are two importanti 
ferries across the Tdpti, From the town of Mtindvi, on the right bank 
of the stream, about sixty miles from its mouth, a boat crosses to 
the vilktges on the southern bank. The other ferry plies between 
the city of Surat and the villages on the northern bank. The Tdpti 
» can be Torded at three places within the British territory. Of these 
Karod is the highest up, about fifty-six miles from the sea ; the next, 
Bodhdn, about forty ; and Waridv, about twenty miles from the 
mouth of the river. 

At present (1876) the navigation of the Tdpti is confined to the 
last twenty miles of its course. Before the days of railways it 
was at one time thought that the Tdpti might be made the highway 
for the carriage of the produce of Khdndcsh and the Central Pro- 
vinces to ttie sea. With this object, in 1852 a survey of the T^pti 


^ This bank ia generally spoken of simply ss Bft, or the island. Forbes (see 
below, p. 18 ) spehks of it as ** Namra,” a name of whittb there is said to be now no trace. 
JMiaps the word should be Umra, as JJetonoe formed part of the lands of that villi^e. 
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Chapter I. was made. This suiwey extended over a distance oi 232 miles 
tlio city of Surat to near tlio east of Khandesh at the^ junction 
® * of the Wdgiiur and T^pti rivers. Beyond the eastern limi^ of Kh&n-* 

Bivfrs. desh, during the first 150 miles of its course^ the bed of thfe,-T^pti is 

The luptu too rough to permit of its navigation by boats. The only use which 

its waters serve for purposes of trade is the floating down of timber 
in times cf flc'od; and even then the channel is so broken that* the * 
wood is .sT* I troquently to be sucked into secret currents and lost. 
The 232 miles of the T^ipti^s course, surveyed by Mr. Edwards in 
1852. have been divided by him into eleven sections : five open 
stretches, varying in length from eleven to fifty-eightTbailes ; five rocky 
barriers of, on an average, about two miles in length ; and a apecid 
section, fifty-one miles long, on the whole rocky and hard t<» navigate, 
through which the stream forces its way from the plain of Kh&ndesh 
to the low-lying lands of Gujanit. 


• 

Bnrrey, 1S52. Of eacH of tlic eloTcn sections Mr. Edwards has supplied the 

following details^: Beginning with the portion of the river furthest 
from the sea, the first section, forty-nine miles long, extends from the 
junction of the Wighur river on the loft bank of tho Tapti, about 
thirty-tbree milesbelowBurbinpur, westwards to the junction of the 
Bori. This part of tho river pre^-ented no greater hinderance to navi* 
gation than twenty-se^en gravel shoals and one light rocky ledge. At 
the junction of the Bon the second section begins, consisting of a 
harrier of rocks extending across the bod of the Tipti for a distance of 
one mile and 795 feet. But this barrier was not formidable, and, it was 
estimated, might be remov'ed at a cost ohiot more than £150 (Hr. 1,500). 
Below these rocks the third division jirt ichos westwards for fifty-eight 
miles and 1,575 foot, as !<■. as the village of Praktisha, in the 8h£da 
sub-division. This sectu s was found to contain thirty-six gravel 
shoals and nine Irdgesof rock, but none of them largo enough to 
prevent the paAsirge of boats. At Piaki'sha rocks again mocked 
up the chaimel, forming a barrier extending over a distance of one 
mile and 3,020 feet, in character much like that formerly foni^ at 
the junction of the Bori river. Through this barrier it was fsti- 
matedthat a passage could be cleaicd at a cost of £250 (Hs. 2,500). 
This rough section 18 again followed by an open reach extending over 
a distance of twenty miles ond 2,1 13 feet, with fe^cr shoals 
the former stretch, and a si ight increase in the number ofcobstfuctions . 
from rocks. Tho rivor has now reached the wild country at the 
westof Khslndesh, and it is hci'e that the first serious obstruction to 
navigation is met. This passage, beginning with a rapid falling 8*6 
feet in a total length of 605 feet, extends over a distance of one mile and 
6,120 feet, tho stream shooting over four successive ridges of rock. 
Further on, the stream, among rocks and boulders, dashing over seven 
smaller barriers of rock, enters a rough passage with a fall of 18’U9 
feet in a length of 725 foot, called, from the narrown^s of the 
channel and the wildness of its banks, tho Karon/dt, or Deer’s Leap. 
To cle^r a cbannol fit for tho passage of boats through th e s e rooks 


, ^.Coadausd from Mr. JEdvsrdJcropoijk ~ ’Utana Bom f Jeog. Soc., XI., 16-27. 
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would, it WM estimated, cost a sum of £1,730 (Rs. 17,300). The 
sevdhth c|i(jdsion extends through the wild country between the west 
of Khdndesh and the east of Surat, a distance of tifiy-one miles and 
8,4^3 feat! Tlio obstructions in this part of the rive!i'’s course include 
altogether 3,120 feet of rocky ledges and twenty-one gravel shoals^ 
After shooting the Il/iranfll rapids the river enters a deep basin, 
passfhg between high cttfEs for about 2,500 feet, through a channel 
eighty feet wide and of considerable depth. Beyond this basin the 
cliffs cease, the channel of the river again becomes oj)cn, and, except 
for some rocks on the loft side, the bed is of gravel. Below the 
village of Kokri then' is plimty of water, and but few Linderanccs to 
navigation. At Koida, for about a mile and a half, tlie bed of the 
rivop is rooky. For a jiortion of this distance there are two chan- 
nels ; but the only obsta<*les are a few ridges of rock, some loose 
boulders, and at one S]>ot for about thirty feet the narronmess of 
the channel. Beyond these rocks, excej)! for two slight ridges, 
the one below the deserted village of Kurupora, and the other at 
Kapur, the stream again winds over a gravel bed past tlio fort of 
Bajrudli to Karanja. In the rocks opposite Kapur is some coarse- 
grained freestone, the only rocks of this kind found throughout the 
whole of the surveyed portions of the river, 'rhe channel of the river^ 
which is now within the limits of the Aland vi sub-division of the 
Surat district, again passes through a barrier of rock, extending over 
a distance of ^ mile and 2, 195 feet. Here the stream flows for some 
distance in one channel. It then divides into two, one on the right 
bank and tho other on the left, and they again unite opposite the village 
of Wareth. The better channel on the left bank might, it was esti- 
mated, bo made fit for navigation at a cost ot £200 (Rs. 2,000). 
Tho next or ninth division stnnclios for eleven miles and forty- 
five feet as far as tho village of Karod, about fifty-six miles from 
the mojjith of tho river. Except for a few rocky ledges and one 
gravel shoal, tho channel of the river throughout this section is 
clear, tho whole foiming wide and deep pools. Beyond Karod, near 
thotvillages of Ilaripara and«\V Agheclia, the stream encounters its 
lasts baixier in the most westerly spur of the R5 jpipla hills. Here, 
s£or nearly four miles, the waters of tho river, with an average fall of 
six fefjt a mile, force their way among masses of rock and isolated 
boulders that Hso but a few feet above the surface of the stream. 
The coftfusiofu of rocks seemed too great to admit of the passage 
of a boat. But a close examination showed several good channels 
winding through the boulders. To make these rapids easily pass- 
able, the channel should be defined, straightened in some places, and 
all other outlets for the water blocked up. These changes, it was 
estimated, might be made at a cost of £700 (Rs. 7,000) . Below this 
barrier of rocks to near Surat, a distaueo of more than thirty-one 
miles, the channel is, on the whole, open, tho obstrueiions consisting 
of six gsavel shoals and rocky leilges, amounting altogether to a 
breadth of seventy feet. For a short distance beyond Khanjroli, rocks 
. continue to appear in the bed of Iho river till, at tho village of Piparia, 
one portion oi the water runs in a stream to the left bank, While an- 
other flows near tho middle of the river. « Nearly opposite Pi|iaria the 
,left stream again divides in two, one portion runnmg between the 
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left bank and a lofty island^ thickly covered with acaciaj or bwusat 
trees^ and the other uniting with the main sti'eam. After p 9 fi 8 ing the 
island as far as P^tna^ the water is again collected in an extensive 
pool^ with a few yoekb here and there. Below this pointy t6 the limits 
of the ordinar}' navigation, there are few obstiiictions, the river form* 
ing long and deep pools over beds of gmvel. In spite of the difficul- 
ties meatidued above, Mr. Edwards was aUe at the driest sea^hn of 
the year — the months of April and May — to bring dow-n the whole way, 
without oncfr' taking it out of the water, a boat fifteen feet long, 
foni* leet four inches wide, and drawing, when empty, one foot of 
w\%ter. He estimated that at a total cost ot (Rs. 53,550) all the 

obstructions might be removed, and the stn^am ojjonod for trade over 
a distance of 232 miles. The average annual (‘xpenditure on estab- 
lishment and in keeping the channel of tJie river clear he calculated 
at £650 (Rs. 6,500). With regard to the' piDspccts of developing 
a river trail^c, Mr. Edwards w’as of (^pillion that the whole produce 
of Khindesh and a portion of the (exports from Ber4r and Central 
India would find their way by the 'Fapti to Surat. The vessels best 
suited for this trade were, in his opinion, boats ninety-six feet long, 
eight feet wide, and two feet deep, able to carry loads of about 
thirteen tons. Such boats, h(» calculated, could be made of wood at 
a coat of £50 (Rs. 500) each, and with the help of the current on the 
way dow'U, and the strong wesierlv winds on ( lie return voyage, could 
complete, on an average^, eight tri})'^ in the year. No tempt would 
seem to have been uiad(' to carry onl Mr. Mdwards^ scheme, and a few 
years afterwards, with the constnu ti«iii of Uie railway from Bombay 
through Khandesh and Berir, the iiecus'-ity of providing water- 
carriage for the produce c»f those countries ceHS(*d. I'o remove the 
sand-banks from the iiM.nlhof the river, and form a harbour at or 
near the town ot Surat, was one of the original schemes framed by 
the projectors ot the Bombay, Baroda, and Central India Railway. 
No steps were, however, taken to carry tait this part of the original 
plan, and, with the excejiiion of an unsnc(‘essful attempt to use the 
force of the current to work a dredgijig-machinc, no effort would 
seem to have been made to improve the navigation of the T&pti. % 

The followiiu? details show the present (1870) state of the channel 
of the Tipti bctw'cen the sea and the city of Surat The anchorage 
ground for large ships in Surat road, at tho mouth of the T^pti, is 
in forty-two to foriy-eiglit feet at low water. Though th8 Surat roads ‘ 
are a safe place of anchorage from October to tho beginning of Aprils 
it is considered dangerous for ships drawing much water to remain in 
the road after the middle of April. For in this month and early in 
May smart southerly winds frt'quently blow during the springs, parti- 
cularly in the niglit, with the flood-tide.' At the rood the tides 
run rapidly, especially the ebb, about 5f miles (five knots) on 
hour; jfurther in, near tho bar, they do not run with so much velo- 
city. At the bar the height of the tide vat los from twelve fotwenty- 


1 In heavy storm of the 20th April 1782 several lai^ and small ships were 
moored in Snrat road ; some paried their cables, were driven on shoth and went to 
fpieces.— Horsburgh*8 East Indlaspireotory, 443, 444. ^ 
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two feet at neaps, to twenty-seven feet at tlie highest springs. The 
'avj^rage is here about fifteen feet ; but further up the river, about 
four miles west of Surat, the rise of the tide is not •moi^ than teu 
feet.* Tihfi entrance over the bar into the Surat riyer is continually 
changing. By the shifting of the sand now channels are opened 
and old.(jnes shut up. Formerly the Dumas channel was the deepest, 
•and #as generally used ships. The direction of this passage was 
along the east side of a sand- bank towards the village of Dumas on 
the left bank of the river. This channel is now filled, and is only navi- 
gable at half tide. The proper entrance can be pointed out only by a 
native pilot. Although the estuary of the river is here not less than four 
miles across, the passage is narrow, and at low- water spring-tides, 
between the diy sands near the bar, there is not depth sufficient for 
a small boat. To those passing outward these banks of dry sand have 
a dreary aspect, rising from twelve to fourteen fet^t on either side of 
the naiTow channel. During the latter part of the ebb the water, 
rushing violently through the narrow channels, carries boats with it 
at great speed. These passages are very shallow, and boats, always 
liable to touch the bottom, would upset if tlie sailors wore not ready 
to leap out and support them. The distance from the bar to the 
city of Surat is about twelve, and by the winding of the channel 
about fifteen, miles. For nearly two-thirds of this distance there 
is a continued chain of sand-banks, many of them dry at half tide, with 
very small d^ths at low water in the channels between them. The 
two chief sand-banks ai’e near Magdala, about four miles, and Umra, 
about ten miles, from the mouth of the river. Above Umra and near 
the city the river is more contracted, with deeper water. Opposite the 
fort of Surat there is at nil times of the tide a depth of water of not 
less than ten feet.^ Though boats sometimes pass up to Rdnder, 
three miles, and on to the railway bridge at Araroli, eleven miles above 
Surat, that city is at pi’csent the ordinary limit of navigation. The 
shipping which now (1 876) visit Snrat arc native craft of from eighteen 
to thirty-six tons (50 to 100 khdnd!^) burden, and one light di*aft 
steamer that plies from Surat to Gogo and Bhauiiagar on the western 
sho^ of the Gulf of CambaJ^ These boats, steam-ships, and sail- 
ing vessels alike ply only during the fair-weather season. In the 
month| of June, July, and Au^ist there is nothing but purely local 
traffic on the TApti, and very little else in the month of September. 
, Unless •when^ fortunate in tide and wind, sailing vessels of any size 
often take from two to three days to pass as far up as Surat. The 
fiteam-ships, varying from 1 00 to 200 tons burden, and drawing from 
five to six feet, camiot pass up and down the river at less than half 
tides. 

Though at present so many obstacles exist in the way of navigation, 
a comparison of the descriptions of the river given in former years 


» These Offures and other details of the navigation of theTApti have bmukin^ 
supplied by Mr. Shepherd, the proprietor of the line of 
‘ ply tetween Bombay and Cambas^ In Taylor’s Sailing Directory (369), ii^the road 
tb/e springs are said to rise 19 feet. « 

‘ ^ These arS Mr. Shepherd's figures. Captain Ta^or (1873), Indian Difectoxy, p. 369, 

■ esayt the T&pti is fordable abreast of Surat when the tide is out. 
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would seem to show that the character of its bed hate changed but . 
littlo since the days when Surat was one of the chief ccntjies of com* 
merce in Western India.. In 1863 the Pioneer steain*ship, 400 
tons burden, attempted, when lying off Magdala, four milesifrom the 
mouth of the river, to take in a cargo of cotton. When about half 
loaded she took the ground and became a wrcck.^ . The engineer 
who examined the river in 1854, came to the inclusion tlrat the* 
bed had filled in considerably, and that the action of the current 
was not of sufficient power to scour out the channel,* In 1855 ships 
of from 14 > to I NO tons burden (400-500 khdndis) passed up asrar 
as Surat. \.i llisjt time there was over the bar at all times of the 
tide a depth of fifteen feet of water. li(.‘tween the mouth of the river 
and Surat were several shoals and sand-banks that could be passed 
only at high tide.s. At neaps, even when Uu^ tide was full, on the 
banks at Umra and Magdala, there vrere not more than six and a 
half feet of .water.* In 1850 it was thought that with no very great 
outlay the passage might be made practicable as far as Surat during 
the greater part of the day. The Waracha cut, by draining off some 
of the current, was supposed to have increased the tendency of the 
river to silt.^ In 1846, at the mouth of tho river, across a whole 
breadth of from five to seven miles, were only two channels occupying 
together not more than a mile ora mile and a half. Boats getting oa 
the sand-banks were often lost.® In tho beginning of the present 
Century p813) the navigation of tho Tapti is said to hcive been very 
difficult in consequence of the sands frequently shifting, by which 
new channels are formed and old ones shut up. Nearly by two-thirds 
of the distance from the bar to Surat was a continued chain of banks^ 
having but narrow channels between them.”'* 

A hundred years ago (November 17 7 1) , on tho bar at the mouth of the 
river, the depth of water varied from Ihreofeet at low tide to eighteen 
feet at springs. Ships of considerable size could then pass saver the 
bar; but further up in the rivei* were other banks, of which that near 
the village of Umra, half a league below Surat, was the shoalest. 
Above Surat the river was described as becoming shallower * and 
shallower, so that at low water, as at present, it was fordable Jl the 
village of Wdriiv.^ Except when in want of repairs, ships engaged 
in the European trade I'cmaiiied at anchor on the road?, the merchants 
taking their goods to Surat cither by land or in small boats. •Though 


' MS. note from Mr. Shepherd. 

* Bom. Govt. Sel. IX., 52, 

* Collector of Surat to Government, 588, dated 7th July 1856. 

* Maokay'e Western India, 242. 

* Trans. Bom. Geog, Soc., VIL, 102. 

* Milam’s Or. Com. L, 157. 

’ Stavorinns VoyMes, IL, 447. Ten years earlier (1764) the travAler Niehnhr 
limte : Because the Tdpti is full of sand- banks ships cannot enter the harbonr. The 
river is too low in the ary season, and in the rains swells too suddenly to such a 
hidght %i to overflow all the neighbourhood. Were the river confined by dykes^ the 
aiteam, which during the rains often rises 28 feet above its ordinary level, would 

cleiriM the channel, would afford ships* aooesa to the 
veiy wall ^ (Niebuhr in Pinkerton, £,211). , 
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Ovington^ (1686) states tliat the goods were brought up to Surat 

If hoys, ]|^hts, aud country boats with great convenience and expe- 
dition,” another traveller, a few years eaalier (1666),^ had found that 
even in a>dhiall boat the passage up the river toojc from 10 a.m. 

. to 8 p.m., and in 1638 Mandelslo found the river so shallow that it 
could scarce carry a bark of seventy or eighty tons/^ ® Sir T. Her- 
Jbert fL626) went from his ship at Suwali roads to Surat in a 
chariot drawn by two buffaloes.” I'his traveller speaks of the T5.pti 
with some contempt, '^as good neither for drink nor for navigation, 
jservihg for nothing save to mundify the idolatrous Banian.”^ In 
1609, though the channel was said to be fair, the river was able to 
bear vessels of only fifty tons.® In 1530, when Antonio de Sylveira 
came against SuiUit, he found the mouth of the river so full of sand, 
that the larger ships of war did not attempt the passage, and the 
troops were sent up the river in small vessels. Even in the small boats 
the commander failed to reach Surat in one day.® On the^other hand, 
during th^ whole of this period, at certain seasons of the year, it was 
possible to bring large sliips of 1,000 tons and upwards as far up the 
river as the city of Surat. 

^ ^Though no lands are at present (1876) irrigated from the Ta pti, 

. several projects have from time to time been framed with the object 
.jpf using the waters of the river for this purpose. About the year 
185,6 Captain Trevor, of the Bombay Engineers, drew the attention of 
Government td the admirable sites for irrigation works presented by 
some of the rocky barriers that, in the cast of the district, cross tho 
channel of the Tdpti.^ Throe years later Captain Chambers, an officer 
with special knowledge of the Madras rivers, was selected to draw up 
a report on the rivers of Gujardt ; and in the follovdng year ho sub- 
mitted a scheme of combined irrigation and navigation for the Surat 
collectorate. Three sites had been pointed out by Captain Trevor as 
suitable places for irrigation works. These were tho rocky barriers 
at Kdkdapdr, sixty-two miles from the mouth of the Ti'pti ; at Puna, 
about eight miles lower down ; and at Waghecha, about six miles below 
Puna! In Captain Trevoris opinion, Kakddpiir, the highest of these 
thre^ites, as commanding a much greater area of culturable land, was 
the most promising place for building a weir. On the other luind, the 
^eat de^h of jcutting required for canals taken from the upper 
)capids, apd the long distance during which tho water of the canal 
Vould contimfo to flow under tho level of the country, led Captain 
" Chambers to recommend the lowest site, that is, the rocky barrier at 
the head of the Wdghecha rapid. At this place he' proposed to cut 
two cana^ one on the right bank of tho river ninning north-west 


Ovin^on’s Voyage to Surat, 163 and 218. 

* Suite de Voyage de M. de Thevenot V., 1. 

Mandelflib in Harris II., 119. 

* Herbert’s Travels, 44. 

<®^ Finch, in Harris I., 84. 

’® in Kerr VI,, 220 l ^ 

7 Tbk sectiod is odmpUed from Bom. Govt. Sd. Not LXI. (Hew Series), and from in- 
llpimation supplied by W. Gierke^ Esq.,* Executive Engineer for Irrigation, Surat. 
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and tlie other stretching to the south from the left l^nk. Of these 
canals^ that on the right bank^ with a total length of about ^enty-Qne 
miles, shduld,? he proposed, pass nearly parallel to the course of the 
river for ten milps to tho town of Gala, and should thoR extend 
eleven miles further towai*ds the north-west to near the village 
of Kundh. This northern branch, it was calculated, would command 
an area of not less tluui 140,000 acres of land belonging to the ^fSuratf 
district. Captain ("’hambers^ proposals for tho irrigation of the lands 
on the loft bank of the river were on a larger scale. Ho suggested 
thoconstnu tionofacanal with a length of fifty miles running to the 
south-west as far as the Auranga river near Balsar. Tn addition to 
the advantage^ to bcobtained from this canal ior purposes of irrigation, 
it was proposed to make it navigable. From eTuno to December it 
was estimated there would be water enough for vessels of six feet 
draught, and at other seasons enough for boats drawing four feet of 
water. Besides this main canal Captain Chambers proposed to carry 
a branch navigation canal westward from the village of Mota to 
Surat, a distance of about fifteen miles. The area of land commanded 
by the proposed irrigation works on the left bank of the river included 
375 square miles, or above 180,000 acres in the Surat district, of which 
120 square miles, or 00,000 acres, were in tho immediate neighbourhood 
of the city of Surat. The total cost of the works praposed on both 
sides of tho river was estimated at a sum of £367,500 (Rs. 36,75,000), 
and it was calculated that if a wat«'r-rate of is, (Bs. 2) an %cre was levied, 
the sclierao would yield a return of over eight per cent. 

Nothing more was done in the matter of Tipti in*igation till, in 
1867, Colonel Trevor was appointed to report on Captain Chambers^ 
project. This officer drew up a fresh and more extensive scheme, fixing 
the site of the dam at the spot he had originally recommended, Kiikda- 
pir, fourteen miles above AlTdghocjha. The cost of completing this 
project. Colonel Trevor r'ih’raated at £1,320,000 (Bs. 1,38^,00,000), 
He calculjited that the net receipts would represent a return of ten 
percent, on this outlay. These proposals were not, however, approved, 
and in 1871 a fresh scheme was drawn* up on a smaller scale. The spot 
selected for the weir was at the head of the Waghecha rapids, thb site 
foimerly chosen by Captain Chambers. Hie proposals for irrigation 
were confined to the lands on tho right bank of the tjiver, a tt)tal area 
estimated at about 340,000 acres lying between the river Nafbada on 
the north, the Tiipti on the south, tho Bombay, Barodk, and Central* 
India Railway on the oast, and the Gulf of Cambay on the west. The 
cost of this project was estimated at slightly less than £440,000 
(Rs. 44,00,000).^ From the 340,000 acres which the canal commanded, 
it was calculated that a yearly revenue would be recovered represent- 
ing interest at the rate of nineteen per cent, on the original outlay. 
On further inquir}’’, it was found that, though tho canal commanded so 
large a tract of land, the actual area likely to yield a special irrigation 


^ The^xset amount xif the estimate is £437,728 (Rs. 43,77,280). This total includes 
all previfua expenditure on surveys, estimated actual cost of work, establishment, tools and 
planty and interest on expenditufe during oonstruction. — Letter from W. Clerke^ Esq., 
Executive Engineer for Irrigation, dated 36th February 1876, •• 
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rev^ue was act more than 123,000 acres. This diminution of area 
^ it was estimated, reduce the probable return fi*om nineteen per 

cent, to f Ar and a half per cent, by the end of the fir^t se^en years, 
rising, ^tsr seyen years more, to nine and a half per cent. LTnder 
these circumstances no steps have yet (187G) been taken to carry out 
the proposed scheme. 
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The principal features* of the project as finally drawn up are a Its principal details, 
masonry weir across the Tupti at Kamlapor, a distance of thirty-five 
miles above the city of Surat. At this point the channel of the river, 
through almost its whole breadth, consists of a bed of exposed trap 
rock. The design for the weir is 2,440 feet long and its crest twenty- 
seven feet above the hot-weather level of the river. Including flank 
walla and embankments the ostimuted cost of this work is £40,100 
(Rs. 4,01,000). From this weir a canal is led away in a direction nearly 
parallel to the stream, and about two miles from its bank. This, which 
IS called the main canal, and has a maximum carrying capacity of 650 
cubic feet per second, is takcn"bn for sixteen miles to a point in the 
Baroda village of Akhakhol. For the first ten miles the country is 
rough and broken, and the works heavy. In some places the channel 
has to be cut almost entirely through rock ; in other places water- 
courses have to be crossed by masonry aqueducts. Of these aque- 
djicts the two heaviest, costing £8,400 (Rs. 84,000) and £13,700 
(Bs, 1,37,000) respectively, occur at the second mile across tho Wareli 
river, and at tho tenth mile across the bed of tho Usked. After the 
tenth mile the country grows gradually less and less broken till, to the 
west of the railway line, where the chief part of the irrigable lands 
lie, it is almost a plain, sloping slowly to the sea. The total cost of the 
main canal is estimated at £150,000 (Rs. 15,00,000). At the village of 
Akhakhol the main canal divides into two branches. Of these, one, 
turning westwards, passes through the lauds of the Olp^d sub-divi- 
sibn ; th^ other; keeping to the north-west, ci'ossos the river Kim and 
enters the Ankleswar sub-division of the district of Broach. Tho 
Olp&d branch, with a maximum carrying capacity of 421 cubic feet 
per second, and a total estimated cost of £27,700 (Rs. 2,77,000), passes 
for seven and a half miles through an easy countiy till it crosses tho 
railway line just north of Sien station. Beyond the railway tho main 
branch leparates into two channels, one runniug to the west, the other 
to the Bouth-weift, and between them commanding the irrigation of 
•the Olpifd landi^idmost to the coast. Besides these two channels it 
is proposed that a third, leaving tho main Olp^d branch a little before 
it crosses ChQ line of railway^ should at no great distance from the 
railway pass southward to the T4pti. Here it is proposed to lead the 
water iu troughs under the Tipti railway bridge, supplying drinking 
water to tho city of Surat, oud irrigating the lauds in its neighbour- 
hood; Passing northwards the Ankleswar branch crosses the Kim 
river about seven miles above the railway bridge. It then bonds to 
riie west a|^d crosses the railway four miles north of the Kim station. 

From this it parses along the west side of the railway, throwing o£E 
K .towards the west two large channels, which run through the Anklea- 
war sub-division nearly to the coast line. Exclusive of the two'chan- 
nels the total length of the Ankleswar branch is twenty-four*miles, 
f b 706— 3 
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and at its commencement its mazimam cai^ng capacity is 285 cubic 
feet a second. The heaviest work on this brancm is the atjueduob 
across the Kiip river, estimated tb cost a sum of 45,400 54,000). 

^^e cost of the entire branch is calculated at £45,000 (Ral ^60,000). 

Except over a limited portion of the Sahy&dri hills the tract of 
country drained by the Tapti is not subject to any great annual 
rain-fall. The break of the rains in the first week in June i#gene-^ 
rally marked by a considerable increase in the strength of the Tapti^s 
stream, but a decided fresh is seldom seen till the first week of 
■A.ugup*:. Floods bringing down water enough to fill the bed of the 
river up to the top of its banks are unusual, and even ordinary frediea 
last for but a short time.^ Occasionally, however, the floods are 
very severe, and, from the sharp bend in the course of the river at 
Fulp^tra, two miles east of the city of Surat, the waters, rising at 
times above the level of their left bank, force their way across the 
land, and, deluging the city, have on more than one occasion caused 
much loss of life and property. Some particulars have been collected 
of thirteen floods ranging over a term of about one hundred and fifty 
years. Of these three occurred in the eighteenth century, in the 
vears 1727, 1776, and 1782; and ten in the present century, in 1810, 
1822, 1835, 1837, 1843, 1849, 1872, 1873, and two in 1876, 

In 1727, 1776, and In August 1727 the water of the Tapti is said to have risen so 
1762. high that boats, or sailed over the city wall near the castle as 

• far as the Darbir, that is, behind the site of the pifescnt K&wasji 
Jehingir^s Hospital.® Again in July 1776 the water of the river is 
said to have risen ten feet in the space of a quarter of an hour, and 
to have increased so rapidly that in a short time it was almost on a 
level with the city wall. So strong was tho flood that all the vessels 
anchored near the town were carried away from their mooringsr 
The Dutch Company’s schooner " Voung Peter ” was driven on shore 
at Athwa, two miles below Surat, and tho pilgrim ship ** GJitnjnwar’^ 
was carried down the river and dashed to pieces.® Five years later, 
in 1782 (April 20th), there was a great storm, "one of the most 
dreadful ever remembered in Gujar&t.” According to Mr. Fdrbes, 
many ships were driven ashore at tho mouth of the Tapti, aUd the 
bank of the river was covered with their wrecks, which the violence 
of the wind and the swelling floods carried to a great distance in- 
land. Tho island of Namra (or Bet, as it is now called), in the bed 
of the TApti, raised well above tho level of ordinary ^&os, waisr 


’ Bom. Govt. Sel. LXI. Series). 

* StavorinuB Voyages, II., 448. The height of the flood must to a mat extent dopend 
on the size of the boats that passed over tne waU. If they were the sailing vessele 
of from 20 to 40 tons, called iodis, as is stated in a note to this passage in Stavorinus, 
this mnst have been the highest flood on record. But it is at least possible tlu^t the 
word hodi was applied to the canoes that do not draw more than a few inohea It 
will be seen below that in 1822, and even in the smaller floods cd 1849, it would have 
been possible to take a canoe over the lower part of the river front of the city wall. 
Of this ( 1727) flood the director of the ' Portuguese factory wrote — ** the lowm* purta 
of the town were submerged, men and' animals were killed, and property estimated, 
at £2,590,000 (Es. 25,000,000) was destroyed." — (Letter dated 29ta August i727t} 

* -Staforinus Voyages, II., 4^ • 
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« ‘ 

Bubmerged^ caaedng the death of more than 2^000 persons^ who^ to 
the exactions of the Mar&th4s^ had sought a refuge upon it. 
Jibt' burat^e T&pti^ overflowing its banks^ entered the citjr^ and did 
incalcul^le damage.^' ^ 

Of the nineteenth century floods the firsts in 1810, is spoken of as 
^^^anot|ier fearful visitation like that of 1782/^^ The flood of 1822 
woul^eem to have been # still more serious calamity. At the north- 
west comer of the city, near the upper limit of the river front, the city 
wall, from the Bafi tower down the bank as &r as the Ph^tak gate, was 
carried away by the flood.® West of the Fdtak gate, above the 
castle, the water topped the walls, rising within two steps of the land- 
ing in front of the church, and below the castle, passing up the Mecca 
creek, it flooded the western suburbs to a depth of several feet. Be- 
sides this flow of water through the river front of the city, further up 
its course, at the Pulpdra bend, the river, overtopping its left bank, 
rolled in a broad stream across two miles of country, ^nd, sotting 
against the east wall of the city between the Delhi and Sara gates, 
carried before it a large portion of the fortiflcaiions. This body 
of water, passing westwards through the city, joined the stream 
that had entered by the Mecca creek and rose to a depth of several 
feet along the line of the western wall. No particulars have been 
traced of the injuries to private property caused by this flood. With 
the exception of the damaged portion of the cast wall, the breaches 
in the fortifications would seem to have been allowed to remain 
unrepaired. 
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On the 4th of August 1835 a severe storm passed over the dis- In 1835. 
trict, the wind, accompanied by heavy rain, being strong enough 
to blow down large trees and unroof houses. Northwards at 
Broach, and southwards at Navs&ri, the flooding of the rivers is said 
to have caused much damage. At the mouth of the Tdpti, when the 
flood-waters subsided, the beach at Dumas was strewn with trees, 
logs, and carcases of animals. In the city of Surat, about ten o^clock 
in afternoon of the 6th, the river began to overflow its banks 
and pnter the town. About flalf past five on the following morning, 
the gale still continuing, the whole city was under water, and had the 
appearance of a sea. In Surat the height of the flood is said to have 
been oiSe and a half feet loss than it was in 1822. On the other hand, 
.probably owi^to the severity of the gale, more damage than on the 
former occasion was done. At Surat alone upwards of 500 houses 


^ Forbes’ Or. Mem., III., 405. In 1790, ** on account of the frequent damage from 
floods,” a correspondence was carried on ^^ween the Bombay Govenunent and the 
‘ English Chief at Surat, with the object of building some wall or dam to check the 
overflowing of the river. — Surat Papers, 78. 

3riggs’ Cities of^Qujar^tra, p. 35. 

^ The flood of 1822 did not, however, cause all the breaches in this part of the 
city wall, in 1817 the widl between the Raft tower and the F&tak gate is 
Spoken of as of not muoh more than half the height of the rest of the fortifications, 
i and as being in some pieces filled up by wooden piles. (Survey of Surat City, 1817). 
In 1800 the committee appoint^ to examine the walls found m two places, ^tween 
the Baft tower and the Fatak gate, part of the wall deficient, and the spaceAlled up 
with wooden ;iles.-Siisat Papers, m, 435. • 
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are said to'hayo been carried away^ and more than twenty people tb 
have perished.^ ^ ' 

About Wo years after the storm of 1835, in August^ 1837, the 
ogantry in the neighbourhood of the Tapti suffered from another flood. 
In the latter part of tliis month there wore two distinct risings of 
the river. The first, beginning on the 21st August, passed over in 
three days, without causing any considerable damage. The sflbond,'' 
a much gireator flood, began on the 29th August, and continued to 
swell till evening of the 1st September, when it reached its greatest 

height. I'or the season of the year in the neighbourhood of Surat 
the weather was still, nor was there any unusually heavy local fall of 
rain. The cause of the flood would seem to have been some great 
deluge of water poured into the Tipti from the high lauds between 
Khandesh and Surat. Near that part of its course the stream rose 
high enough to sweep away several villages with great destruction of 
life and property.^ The Kim and Narbada would seem to have been 
affected in the same way as the Tiipti, for it is said that on reaching 
the plain country of Gujarat the three I'ivers joined, forming one con- 
tinuous stretch of water across a distance of moi*e than forty miles.® 
On its right bank, as it neared the coast, the T^pti is said to have 
overflowed the lands of the Olpad sub-division to a depth of five feet, 
covering the entire face of the country, except the raised village’sites.'* 
The city of Surat, which had escaped uninjured by the rise of the 
river on the 21st August, was by this second flood inmost entirely 
submerged.® In some parts of iho city the water stood at least 
tw'enty feet deep, completely covering the tops of the houses and 
obliterating oven the lines of considerable market places and streets.^' 
As in 1822 the wraters of the river, o\'ei’flowing the low land on its left 
bank near the north-west corner of the outer walls, forced their way 
into the city between th( Katdrgihn and Wariav gates, and flooded 
the north-eastern quarter'^ of the towm. Near the castle the Tapti 
rose above the level of the river front wall, and passing^ inwards 
covered the open ground to a depth of six feet three inches. Further 
west the waters, entering by the Mecca crock, poured southwards, 
flooding the whole of the western suburbs. Besides this ovqfflow 
direct from the river on the north, a body of water, said to be two 


* jAsiatic Journal, Vol. 35, p. 167. ^ • 

* Edwards’ Survey of the TA]>ti Biver. — Trana. Bom. Qeog. Soc., XL, 20. 

* Trans. Bom. Oeog. Soc., I., 353. 

^ Superintendent of Survey to the Collector of Surat No. 129 of 1870. 

* The river is said to have risen thirty -seven feet above its average high-water 
level. The following details give the height of tho wate^ at different places along the 
line of the outer wall, beginning with the gate most to the north. 4t the Wariiv 

f ate the water stood 12 feet 9 inenes from the ground ; at the Kat4rgim gate, 10 feet 
inches ; at the L&l gate, 3 feet 3 inches ; at the Delhi gate, 4 feet ; at the Sara gate, 
5 feet 7 inches ; at tho SaUbat gate, 4 feet 1 inch $ at the M4n rate, 6 feet 8 inches ; 
at the NavsAri gate, 2 feet 8 inches ; at the JAfar Ali gate 4 feet ; the Majura 
gate, 5 feet 4 inches ; and at the Athwa gate, 7 feet 1 inch. No corresponding paiti- 
cnlars were recorded for the flood of 181». But, on the whole, the river would seem 
to have risen higher in 1837 than in 1822, For, though in 1837 the flood, escaping 
throujp^lrthe breach in the western wall, stood at thir part some inches lower than on 
the former occasion, in the east of the town the level of tho flood ^ said to have 
been higher by several feet thaif bad ever before been Imown. 
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miles broad^ leaving the regular channel of the Tdpti at Fulp&ra^ 
' tore Btrai|^t across towards the east wall of Surat^ and carried away 
parts tha^ad been repaired since the flood of 1B22.. Ofl reaching 
the cityjilns torrent would seem to have split into two streams. Qf 
these^ one passed southwards to the Bhimpor creek ;*the other, pour- 
ing throu^ the city, mot the flood from the Mecca creek ; and the two 
•streams flowing together westwards, burst through the city wall near 
the Majura gate, filing finally into the Tapti below Surat. 


Much damage was done by this flood. The city walls were in several 
places broken down. In the north-east, between the Wariav and 
^tftrgdm gates, over a distance of 222 feet ; further east, for twenty- 
one feet, between the L41 and Delhi gates ; ^ beyond that, where the 
great body of water rushed through from Fulpara, was a break 222 
feet in length ; and finally in the west, between the Majura and Atliwa 
gates, whei*e the waters escaped, was a breach in the wall l€53 feet 
long. On the river front near the custom house, for more thiiu 100 
yai^s, the wall fell outwards into the stream. Further west, in front 
of the church, portions of the bank, carrying with them the clerk's 
house (formerly the parsonage) and the school, sank into the river. 
Beyond the castle and the mouth of the Mecca creek, the Dutch 
wharf, already injured by former floods and by the destruction of its 
fine masonry screen, lost an additional space of more than fifty feet. 
Besides this injury to the city walls there was much loss of private 
property : 372 houses were entirely washed away, 1,012 fell, and 
2,539 were injured. The estimated damage amounted to a sum of 
£27,455 (Rs. 2,74,550). In addition to the loss of property, 242 head 
.of cattle were destroyed, and eighteen human beings killed.^ After 
ihe flood was over, along the beach at Dumas, pieces of timber, reeds, 
bushes, parts of houses, as well as bodies of animals, deer, cows, 
bullocks, buffaloes, and an immense number of snakes, were deposited 
in a linustretching for more than one and a half miles, and in many 
places piled up to a height of nearly five feet. From inquiries made 
at Surat in connection with this flood, it was found that within three 
years, at different places along^ the course of the TSpti, the depth of 
the channel had diminished from three to five feet.® This silting up 
of the mouth of the river was at the time thought to be one of the 
causes (^f the special severity of the flood of 1837. With the object 
of providing th5 surplus waters of the river in times of flood with 
• the mesihs o£» escape, the construction of a channel known as the 
Waracha cut, beginning at the loft bank of tho Tdpti near Fulpdra, 
and running southwards to the Bhimpor creek, was sanctioned. At 
tho same time, to protect the front of the river where the stone walls 
had given away, fmme* works of wood were built at a cost of £2,500 
(Bs. 25,000).-* 
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^ This br^tch would soem to have been caused by a portion of the flood from 
Fulp&ra way, as in 1843, by some hollow in the ground to the L41 gate. 

* District Judge to Government No. 18, dated 3rd September 1837* 

' * Letter from Captain Harris, senior Naval Officer, Surat, No. 274, dated 15th 
Decem^r 18%. ^ 

* Government letter dated 23rd March 1830. ^ 
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After six years the T£pti again flooded its banks. In 1843^ as in 
1837^ there were two distinct freshes on the river: one^ on the 1st* 
of AuguA^ aocompanied by a strong south-west wind^^^sed off 
without causing any damage; the second^ in the beginning^ of Sep^ 
tember^ was more serious, llxe rise set in -from about eight o^dock 
in the evening of the 6th^ and went on increasing till 1 a.h. on the 
8th^ when the waters began to fall. As i^ 1822 and 1837^ th^riverc 
flowed over its loft bank near the Rafi tower, just above the north- 
west comer of the city wall, and, passing through the breaches in the 
fortificatir^iia on either side of the Wariav gate, flooded a great part of 
the north-easi suburb. As on foimcr occasions, its further progress 
southwards was stayed by the ridge of high land that runs across 
the city from the Katargdm gate in the north, westwards to the L&ti 
gate in the river front, about five hundred yards above the castle. 
Except behind the Chdpat gate, immediately to the west of the castle, 
the rise of the ground prevented the flood from passing beyond the 
river gates.* Through the Ch^pat gate, how'ever, enough water found 
its way to swamp the low lands immediately east of the castle, and 
unite w4th a distinct stream that, entering by the Mecca creek, was 
flowing through the part of the town kuowm as the Chok Baz&r. To 
the west of the city the larger portion of the torrent tliat had found 
an entrance by the Mecca creek covei'ed almost the whole of the 
south-west suburb, reaching as far as the Athwa, Majurti, Navsari, and 
M&n gates on the west and south-west. Hero it accnmulr.ted and 
was pihjd up many feet deep, escaping finally through^the breach in 
the western wall between the Majura and Athwa gates, made by the 
flood of 1837. To the cast of the city, at Fulp&ra, as in 1822 and 
1837, the Tapti overflowed its left bank. InsteM, however, of rush- 
ing westwards across the land, and dashing in a great body against 
the eastern wall of the city, the water is sai<l to l^ve found its way 
quietly along two hollows towards the Lai gate. Here, and further 
south near the Delhi gate, ( lie flood poured into the ditch coitside of 
the city, and, following the lino of the wall towards the south, finally 
found its way into tlie Bhimpor creek. The measurements taken of 
the depth of the flood at different peaces in the north of the* city 
would seem to show that the pressure of the flood at this part <ff the 
town was less than in 1837. At the Warii.v gate, for example, the 
height of the flood was only ten feet instead of ^welve feet nine 
inches, and at Katargam it was six instead of ten feet seveq inches. 
So, too, in the southern suburbs, where in 1837 they w8re piled up to • 
a depth of from two to seven feet, in 1843 the waters only, just reached 
the gates. Though no destruotion of life was reported, this flood 
caused much inconvenience and loss of property. The local officers 
again recommended that the river front of the town wall should be 
strengthened and sluice-gates built to check the flood at the Mecca 
creek and in other places.^ None of these proposals would seem to 
have been carried out. 

The next flood of importance took place in 1849. Oif the 19th 


' 1 Mr. %remQahere’s letter to the Fteudent, Hood Oomihittee, No. 339, dated 7tli 
November 1843. « 
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Bai^mber^ aboat 2 a«m.^ the waters of the T&pti^.,near Surat rose 
Hapidlj nine feet above high-water mark^ and continued steadily to rise^ 
so* that bjWaylight a large portion of the city was flooded.^* At about 
2 P«tf » the ^surface of the river was found by the executive engineer 
.to be twenty-one feet above high-water mark. Within the walls of 
the city boats were plying in several of the streets^ and more than one 
t quori^r of the town was under water. Such was the violence of the 
.current that two steamers* anchored in front of the castle, were obliged 
to leave their moorings and drop down the river. The flood began 
to subside about 7 f.h. on the 19tb, and on the 20th communications 
were again opened between the different parts of the town. No 
Kves were lost ; but many huts, houses, and bridges fell in, or were 
seriously injured. A part of the wood piling &cing the river near 
the Dutch wharf was also damaged. 

After 1849 the city continued at intervals to suffer from floods. worki^ 

But, except the digging of the Waraoha cut (1838-1840), up till 1869 
nothing in the way of protective works was undertaken it Surat. In 
1843 it would seem tlmt the less violence of the flood was by some^ 
attributed to the relief afforded by the War&cha cut. But of late years 
the opinion among the engineers who have chiefly studied the river, 
would seem to be that a channel of the capacity of the Waracha cut, 
even if filled to overflowing, would have no appreciable effect in 
lowering the level of the Tapti in time of flood.® In 1869 the Surat 
municipality determined to do something to protect the city from the 
overflow of tfie TApti. Any work that had for its object the raising 
of the loft bank of the river either at Fulpira, or just above the city 
walls near the Eafi tower, reouired an expenditure which could not be 
met from municipal funds. It was therefore determined to limit the 
undertaking to the construction of such protective works as would 
keep the waters of the river out of the most thickly-peopled parts 
of the city during all floods except those of extraordinary severity. 

Beyond digging a ditch outside of the Lai gate to caiTy off the local 
drainage, no attempt was made to stop the progress of such bodies 
of water as in 1822 and 1887 had reached the city walls from the 
east.* In the north-west suburbs, near the FAtak and WariAv gates, 
whei% the population was scanty, and where, from the exposed charac- 
ter of those parts, protective works would be required on a large scale, 
no attempt was mrae to entirely keep out the flood. But further 
down thp river, below the castle, by stopping up the Mecca creek, 

*and by raising the level of the nound at certain places behind the 
river front, it was thought that richest and most thickly-peopled 
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^ The depth of water at the traveral atreeta waa aa follows : Navadri Bhdgal, 20 feet 
under water ; BarekhAn Chakla» 7 feet ; SagrAmpnra, BhAgAtalAv, Galemandi, and 
Sayadpura, 6 feet each ; Mahidharpnra, 6 feet ; Mulla Chakla» 4 feet ; and KelApit and 
NAvipnra^ 2 feet eaeh. — (Surat uoUector’a letter to Government, 315, dated 15th 
8q^berl849}. 

) 8upeiint|Dding Bngineer, Northern Division, No. 48, dated 18th January 1844. 
e << uaelesa, or, more properly, miachievoua Wa^ha cut would have to be 
doaed.” Captain Ohrabers^No. 65 of 1860, dated the lat October 1860 (Selections, 
•Government- of Bombay, LXI., 10). In the opinion of Mr. Gierke, the present (1876) 
iri^Mon engineer, the WasAcha out could not lower the level of theXApti ivtime of 
flood by one4ig)£ inoh. . ' • 
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parts of the town might at small expense be saved from the entry 
of any water through the river front. ^ 

Since these ^orks have been completed four floods have occurred, 
one in 1872, one^n 1873, and two in 1876. In 1872 (Sratember 16th), 
in the north-west suburb, near the Fatak and Wariav gates, as in 
former floods, the river rose high enough to bring the greater part of 
the land sevenil feet uiidor water. On thob other hand, the doting of® 
the Mecca ci*eok and the raising of the ground along the river front 
were f<Dund to be sufficient to keep out the whole of the flood from 
the westeiM and south-western quarters of the city, and so to save 
great part- of tlio town from much inconvenience andiniury. During 
this flood the ^^ nters did not by several feet rise so high as they had 
risen on former occasions. The height of the river was estimated 
at about seventeen feet above spring-tide, and at the north-western 
corner of the towm, at the Wariav gate, the water stood at olevon 
feet elev’^en inches instead of twelve feet nine inches as in 1887.^ 
As the wate!r came within three feet of the lev'ol of the roadway at the 
Mecca creek, it was thought advisable to raise the height of the 
bridge. The second flood w^as about a year later, 1873, September 
4th. The water rose to 92 feet on the Mecca creek bridge, or about 
1*G2 feet less than in the previous year. In neither case did the flood 
cause damage or last for more than twenty-four hours. 

Of the two floods of 187t), one was duo to a local fall of rain, 
and the other to the rising of the waters of the Tipti.* ^On the 29th of 
August sixteen inches of rain fell at Surat in twenty-four hours. As 
the sluices at the aMecca creek wore built to provide against an 
extreme fall of ten inches in the twenty-four hours, they failed to 
carry off the accumulations of the local min-fall. In the south of 
the city, the Navsdri Bh5ga1 market was fh»oded to the depth of 
four or five feet, and two porst^us were reported to have been dro^vn- 
ed. Beyond this loss of life Jiiid the fall of a few house^ino con- 
siderable damage was done. Hut a week later there camo a second 
and more formidable flood. About eight o^clock on the morning of 
the 5th September the river began to^rise. The height of the Water 
continued Readily to increase till, at eleven in the evening of th# 6th, 
it had reached 96-75 on the Mecca creek bridge, a point 3-13 feet 
higher than the corresponding maximum in 1 872 . The water i^pmained 
stationary at this extreme height for nearly five houhs, or till about 
four o^ clock in the morning of the 7th. Then it btgon Slowly to* 
subside, but did not reach its original level of seventy-six till six 
o’clock in the evening of the 9th, or after the flood hi^ lasted for 


^ The following measurementis show for different points along the river front by how 
much the protective works overt^peil the level of the flood : In the north of the city, 
at the Wariav market, with the flood-mark at 84*40, there were 4*15 feet to spare ; at 
the river front, below the castle, with the flood at 93*58, there wore 3 feet to spans ; 
at the Mecca creek, the water standing at 03-62, was 2*40 feet below tim level oT^ 
roadway, and 5*63 feet below the coping of the bridge across the creek. West of tike 
creek, with a flood-mark at 92*24, the line of roadway remained3*26 feet abovo the sur^ 
face of the water. ' 

« Surit Gollectpr's letter Na 2088, dated 16th September 1876, to the Revenue . 
Commisfloner N, D. ' ^ • 
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QXie hundred and six hours. Against this severe strain all the muni- 
* cnpal iuui^tion works stood well. No loss of life^ and but little 
di^age to property was caused. But for the protection of these 
works l%r^ paHs of the city would have been inupdated to depths 
varying from one to eighteen feet. The flood waters are said to 
have risen as high, or even higher, than they rose in 18-19. Details 
•for a fiatisfactory comparison are not available. But as no great body 
of water entered the city from tho cast, this last would not seem to 
have been so serious a flood as those of 1837 and 1822. Besides the 
height of the water at the.* Mecca creek, the following measurements 
have been recorfed : under the Wiriav gate fourteen feet, and under 
tho Katdrg^m gate six feet three inches ; at the castle the water in 
the ditch rose two feet on the ovoi’-bridge and passed half way to the 
inner castlo gate. 

Though it enjoys a less wide-spread reputation for sanctity than the 
Narbada, the Tapti receives much local respect. On its banks there 
are, according to the purdny or religious history of the river, no 
fewer than one hundred and eight spots, ovUrthai^y of special sanctity. 
Of these, tho chief is Bodhan, about fifteen miles oast of Surat, where 
a religious gathering is held once in every twelve years. Ashvani 
Kumar and Giipteshwar, places about two miles up the I’iver from 
Surat, are also hold in esteem. Both spots are provided with tem- 
ples, rest-houses, and flights of steps leading down to the water, and 
tore, on severil occasions in each year, large numbers c*omo together 
to bathe. Giipteshwar is also a favourite place for burning tho dead. 

Of the smaller streams that, rising in the slopes of the high lands 
between Surat and Khandesh, flow westwiird across the district of 
Surat, the most northerly is the Mindhola or Midagri, which falls into 
the sea about five miles south of the Tapti. The forty miles of 
this river's course, westw'ards through Surat, consist of three sections 
of nearly ^equal length. Of these, the first passes through the sub- 
division of Bardoli, the second across the centml belt of Baroda 
territory, and the third betweep the Sachin villages and some of the 
south§ru parts of tho Chorasi sub-division on the right ftid Baroda 
territory on the left. For the first thirty miles of its course the Min- 
dhola ru^s bn tho whole westwards till, about ten miles from the soa, 
taking a sudden bend, it strikes north for about four miles, and here, 
meeting the K^nkrakh&ri stream from near the town of Sumt, they 
together bend westwards, broadening into an estuary two miles wide. 
Of its whole length of forty miles through the district of Surat, for 
the first thirty the waters of the Mindhola are fresh, passing between 
alluvial banks, in some places steep and high, in others sloping gra- 
dually to the level of the stream. In the earlier parts of its course, 
rocks occasionally crop up in the bed of the river, but further to the 
west the stream passes over a surface of tough clay. The limit 
of the tid^ section is ten miles from the sea, and near this point, 
where the railway crosses the river, about four miles south of Sachin, 
the breadth of its bed is 360 feet, and tho height of the left bank is 
l^ty feet. ‘ The water here is five feet deep, and it is crossed at 
tides in boats. The railway bridge is 75p feet long, and is raised 
tli|j[rty-three feet ^bove the level of the stream. The mouth of the 
B 706~li 
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Miudhola^ known as the Sachin or ' False ^ nver, is navimble for hoB/bB ^ 
of ten tons and under. Except indirectly^ by filling the veils aloilg 
its banks, the waters of the Miudhola are not used for irrijgation^ 

The Puma, With a westerly course of about forty miles across the 
Surat district, falls into the sea ten miles south of the Mindhola. 
Entering the district in two sopamte streams near the soujji-eastr 
comer of the T3ai*doli sub-division, the Puma, for about eight miles, 
flows through British territory ; then, crossing the central strips of 
Bavoda lar.iJ, se])arates, during its last twenty miles, Baroda territory 
on the right hank fi'om the Sumt sub-division of JaUlpor onthe left« 
The Piirna^s passage across Surat is divided into two sections of 
nearly e(jual length, one above and the other below the limit of the 
tide. In tlie upper part of its course the Purna passes for some dis- 
tance over beds and ridges of rock. 1 1 s wji ters, raiseil in backets poised 
at tbo end of a long lover called dhcleudi, are used to some extent 
tor irrigati<^ii. About twenty miles IVom the sea, neai’ the village of 
IWsiiri, rhe tidal section begins. Ten miles further west, the stream 
divides into two branches, which again imitc a sliort distunee lower 
down. A little above their junction these branches are crossed by 
the line of railway, the bridge over the soutliem stre^am being 438 
feet, and that over the northern 813 feet in length. Each of these 
bridges is raised thirty-two feet above low-water mark. Below the 
junction the rivoi-, passing bet weeti low banks 960 feet apart, can, 
when the tide is out, be forded tJirongh two feet of water over a bed 
of sand and mud. V oi* the passage' of the river at other states of 
the tide two ferry boats am provided, one near the town of Navsdri, 
on the left bank of the river, twelve' miles from the sea, and the other 
at Jalalpor, about two miles further down on the same side of the 
stream. Below Navsdri the Puma is ui books of navigation referred 
to as the Navsdri river. 1 it is navigable by boats of 100 tons and 
under. But though the bed of the river at this part of itf course is 
broad, the channel, windiiigamongbanksof sand, ishardto hit upon. 
Some years ago (1862) the passage was more open, but at present 
(1876) no vessel without a pilot can Safely try to enter. J 

The Ambika river, after a winding course of about foriy miles 
towards the south-west, falls into the sea fifteen miles son^ of the 
Puma. This stream, rising in the B^nsda hills, flows westward in 
two widely-separated channels through Baroda territevy tillj entering 
within British limits, they pass over a deep bed of sand between the 
Chikbli and Jalalpor sub-divisions. West of this, turning for twelve 
miles sharply to the south, the line of the stream separates the Baroda 
territo^ of Gandevi from the lands of Jalalpor, and then for the last 
five miles stretches westward to the sea. The town of Oandevi, 
about twelve miles from the mouth of. the river, is the limit of the 
flow of the tide. At a point about six miles from the sea the railway 
crosses the Ambika by a bridge 876 feet long, and raided twentv- 
eight feet above the level of the bed of the river. About one mile 
further west the Ambika is joined from the left by two considerable 
Btreatns, the K&veri and Kharera. Below this junction the bed of the 
river widens out into a bi^ad estuary stretching weslsvards to the 
eea. About a mile and a half from the entrance is a bar covered 
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. I^t low water to a depth of three or four feet^ and with a tidal rise 
of ^ twenty-two feet. Vessels of considerable size can pass up for 
about sii^miles as far as Bilimora. Beyond Bilimoia^ for five miles 
more to^Gandevi^ the stimm is navigable by boats of fifty tons and 
under. Of the two tributaries of the Ambika, the IC^veri, rising in 
Bdnsda territory, passes westwaixl about eighteen miles across the 
Cbikhli sub-division till it joins the Ambika at Wdghroch. This 
stream, which during the^ast part of its course is navigable for boats 
of less than fifty tons burden, is, about two miles from its junction with 
the Ambika, crossed by a railway bridge 688 feet long, and raised 
about thirty-six feet above the level of its bed. The other tributary, 
the lOiarera, rising in the Dharampor hills, passes through Chikhli 
and the northom corner of Balsar, and falls into the estuar}*^ of the 
Ambika about a mile west of the Kdveri. For a few miles above its 

{ 'unction with the Ambika, the Kharera is, like the Kaveri, navigable 
)y the smaller class of nativ^e boats. It is crossed by a railway bridge 
6a6 feet long, and raised thirty-six feet above the level of the stream. 

The Auranga river, rising in the Dharampor hills, flows for about 
twelve miles, first westward, and then towards the north-west, through 
the Balsdr sub-division, and falls into the sea about eight miles 
south of the Ambika. In the upper part of its course the banks of 
the stream are steep, and the country somewhat rugged. But, for 
the last fifteen miles, including the wimlings of its course, the 
Auranga is a tidal stream navigable by boats of fifty tons and under 
for about six miles from the sea. A mile above the town of Balsdr 
the line of rail crosses the river by a bridge 1,000 feet long, and 
raisod thirty-two feet above the stream. At Balsdr the river passes 
over rocks and gravel along a channel 600 feet wide. West of 
BaJsdr the depth of the channel at low tide varies from seven to 
nine feet till, after four miles, the bar at the mouth of the river is 
reached.^ This bar at low-tide springs is covered only by two or three 
feet of water, but has a tidal rise of eighteen feet. The town and 
port of Balsfir'on the left bank of the river, about four miles fi’om the 
sea, is a place of 11,313 inhabitants, and a trade in the year 1874-75 
valued at £84,904 (Rs: 8,49,040). For the benefit of the ftude of this 

{ )ort a light-house has been erected at the mouth of the river on its 
eft bai:\]E. The only tributary is the Wanki, which, after a rocky and 
winding coarse, falls into the Auranga within half a mile of the sea. 

* The Pdr, wfth a north- westerlv course of about twenty miles across 
the district of Surat, separates the Balsdr sub-division on the north, 
from Pdrdi on tho south, and &lls into the sea about six miles south 
of t^e Auranga river, lliough in the dry season a very small stream, 
during the rainy months the Par is sometimes swollen by very heavy 
floods. About four miles from its mouth it is crossed by a railway 
bridge 750 feet long, and raised sixty-three feet above the bed of the 
stream. West of ^s the tides ebb and flow, and at springs there is 
water enoi%h for boats of 54 tons burden. At the village of Umarsdri, 
near its mouth, the creek is 765 feet wide, tho banks are high, and the 
bed*of rock, mud, and gravel. Travellers are here taken ^be 

river in boats, as the water is too deep to allow of fording. The bar 

at the. mout& of the river is dry at low-tidSs, but at high-water has a 
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depth of fourteen f eet^ and in front of the landing place^ only a short 
distance within the bar^ vessels can anchor on a clean s^dy beeoh* 
with never Ics^than nine feet of water. The value of the trade at this 
port in 1874-75 amounted to a total sum of £14,451 (Rs. I;44p610), of 
which £1,679 (Rs. 16,790) were imports, and £12,772 (Rs. 1,27 ,y 20) 
were exports. 

The Kolak, vrith a westerly course of about fifteen miles tlfrough'* 
the Pirdi sub-division, falls into the sea about five miles south of 
the Par. This river, after passing for the greater part of its Surat 
C(>ar8e tuvcrngh the Pardi sub-division, separates, near its mouth, the 
district of Surat on the right bank from the Portuguese territOTPy 
of Daman cu the left. At the beginning of its course, passing over 
a i\u*kv bed, the Kolak, about eight miles from the sea, comes within 
the influcuce of the tides. Near this point it is crossed by a railway 
bridge 438 feet long and thirty-three feet high. At its mouth, near 
the village of Kolak, w^here it has a breadth of 498 feet, the river 
can only be crossed in boats. , V^essols of sixty-six tone can enter and 
find a clean and good landing. Beyond the bar are the beds of oysters 
for which the Kclak river is famous. 

The Damaiiganga flovrs for about fifteen miles towards the north- 
west, entering the sea four miles south of the Kolak. For the first 
eight miles of its passage through the Siirnt plain, this river has the 
district of Surat on the right and Taniui on the loft. About six 
miles from the sea the left bank enters the lands df Daman, and 
about a mile beyond Surat also is left behind. For the rest of its 
course the river flows through Portuguese territory. The tidal wave 
passes up its channel for about eight miles. Near the limit of 
the tidal wave the river is crossed by a railway bridge 876 feet 
long and fifty-five feet high. During tlie months (May to October) 
of the south-west monsooii the mouth of this river forms an excellent 
shelter for small vessels. On the bar, at low-water spriugetide, is a 
depth of two feet, with a \ idal rise varying from twelve feet at neaps 
to eighteen feet at springs. Except from tlie north point of the 
river, whore rocky ^ound projects to considerable distance, thb bar 
is very flatj^ consisting chiefly of liard sand. The channel withVn the 
bar is extremely narrow, and the sand-banks shift every stormy season. 

Besides these rivers there are, in the parts of the* district near the 
coast, many smaller streanuj which, during the greater part ofrthe year,; 
are little more than channels for the waters of the tide.’ In the north 
of the district the Sina river, passing for about twenty miles through 
the Olp&d sub-division, falls into the sea five miles south of the Kim. 
On the right bank of this creek, about four miles from the coast, is 
the small harbour of Bhagwa. Near the south of Olpdd, about eight 
miles above the mouth of the Tdpti, a backwater, called the Tena 
creek, passes inland for about eight miles. In the west of the Jalflpor 
sub-division, four miles north of the Ambika or Ghmdevi river, the 
Kandi creek forms a largo inlet for the waters of the sea. At a 
shoH distance from the coast, the main channel of this backwater 
dividers into two parts. Of these, one branch^^ ninning for about fifteen 
miles north-east, is for part of its course a tidal creeks and for the 
rest a fresh-water stroamf The other branch, passing eastwards 
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ftbont aeven miles^ joins the Ambika river below the limit of the 
and is^ therefore^ throughout its course^ a salt-water lagoon, 
“^^the wist of the Balsar sub-division^ between the lilies of the 
abik^ and the Auranga rivers^ the land is much cut up by salt- 
flVater channels that^ entering about a mile north of the mouth of the 
Auranga^ penetrate for about ten miles inland to the east and north- 
I'east. • Of these channels the chief are the Bham^ Kh&pri, and Koli. 
Finally^ in the south of the district, between the P^r and Kolak rivers, 
runs the Kotlial creek with a deep rocky bed 135 feet wide. Into this 
channel several small streams bring from the east the drainage of the 
central portions of the Pardi sub-division. 


The district contains no natural lakes, but is well supplied with 
reservoirs, which cover a total ai^ea of 10,838 acres. With the ex- 
ception of the reservoir at Palan, 153 acres in exent, and irrigating 
a mrge area of land, the other ponds are all small, formed by earthen 
embankments throwTi, in horse-shoe shape, across the line of natural 
drain^e. Only a few of them have retaining walls of masonry, and 
after February all are more or less dry. The total number of ponds 
and reservoirs in the British villages of the district is returned at 1,666, 
or, on an average, an area of six acres to each reservior. 

Three geological formations occur in the lands of the Surat district. 
Of these the lowest is the infra-tertvvnf, represented by trap ; the 
middle is the tertiary, represented by gravel, conglomerates, sand- 
stone, and limestone, with and without nummulites ; the highest is the 
recent, represented by cotton soil, alluvium, and river beds.^ 

Tii\5 lowest of these formations, in geological order, is the trap. 
This, extending from the hilly country to the east, passes west as far 
as Tadkesar, about twenty-two miles north-east of the city of Surat. 
From Tadkesar, though its limit is concealed by the alluvium of the 
plains, tjje trap appears to strike south-by-west, coming out upon the 
sea-shore near Balsdr. These rocks form part of the great trappean 
group of Central and Western India, and, precisely as in the precipi- 
tous* and highly picturesque ,^ountains of the Sahyadri range, it 
is ewrywhero found to form part of a regularly stratified series 
irtcarsected by numerous dykes, most of them porphyritic. The trap 
b^s 01 ^ flows consist of rocks of several varieties, ranging from solid 
basaltic trap to* soft shaly-looking amygdaloid. Of the latter, the 
•variously-sizo^ cavities are filled with zeolites of different kinds, 
chie% stilbite, heulandite, apophyllite, or laumonite; and frequently 
by transparent or amethystine quartz. Highly ferruginous beds 
are of common occurrence, and in many instances have a red colour, 
and wqather away rapidly into a rusty soil. It is sometimes observed 
that, as if an alteration had been caused by the overflowing trap 
resting upon it, only the upper surface of a bed has the deep red 
colour. Among these traps concretionary structure is very common. 
'Except o^e lateritic mass, alluded to further on, none were observed 
to be columnar. No regular order of arrangement seems to obtain 


^ OobdeiiBed from Mr. Wynne’s Paper, Records of the Geological Survej&of India, 
Vol; L, Part ^ (1868). Mr. Blanford, Superintendent of the Geological Surv^, has 
^dly revised this section. 
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among the traps. The different varieties lie one npon another, and 
beds pass from one texture to the other 'without any regular sequenoet 
% ® * 
The nummiilitic series is the next geological sub-divisiopin ascend-* 
ing order. This rests nuconfonnably upon the traps^^ an^ spreads 
in gentle undulations under a largo portion of the district. In every 
case it forms a fringe to the rocky trap country^ and borders al-^ 
luviiim of Gujarati by which towards the west it is concealea. In 
the sur\c^yed country to tho north of the Narbada no rocks of this 
seres havr> been found. Their host sections are seen in the T&pti near 
Gala^ and m the streams which run from tho B&jpipla hill countiy to 
the Narbada^ north of the Kim valley. The uppermost section of the 
nununulitic series consists of gravel with a large proportion of amte 
pebbles^ sandy clays^ and calcareous sandbtono frequently nodmar. 
The gravels are often cemented into a conglomerate. Towards the 
base^ bands of limestone, usually sandy and impure, abounding in 
nummulites and other fossils, are met with, and with them tmek 
beds of a ferruginous clay, assuming, whoro exposed, the well-known 
brown crust, irregular surface, and general appearance, of latorite. 
Bods of agate conglomerate, appai*cntly of considerable thickness, 
occur. The following table compiled from various sections shows 
the general features of the exposed portion of the series with its pre- 
ponderance of sandy and gravelly beds above the ferruginous ones 
near the base : — 


Conglomerates, sandstones, and Iiard calcareous breccia. 

Yellow limestones, sandy and gravelly conglomoraics, and shales 
(oyster shells and Balanid(p). 

Calcareous sandstones, gravelly conglomerates, sandy limestone, and 
sliales C fossil wood^ shits and sy tnps of Echinodenns), 

Sandy conglomerates, ^*iud layers, and fon*nginous partings. 
Calcareous, concretiomuy clay, and pale yellow sandstone (if one frag» 
merits). 

Sandstone and clays (sandstone containing pUvU fragments). 

Agate conglomerates. 

Limestone (with 7itmmulite8). 

Stratified ferruginous couglomerates, sandstones, and sands. 
Stratified ferruginous sandstones, blue clays, and variegated^beds. 
Yellow ochreous sandy clay, bluisli and pale lilac claj. • « 

Shales, sands, clays, and sandstones. 

This list indicates the general features only, and is not a detailed 
representation of any one particular succession. Calcareous b^s 
are often met with ; but though these, here and there, become repre- 


1 Only one junction, or rather voyneor approach to a insction, is Here the 
rocks l^ve the appearance of unconformity ; bnt in other places, wfira the two 
formations occur at short distances from each other, there is reason to believe 
that the mund is traversed by faults. The two series are proved to be uaeonform- 
able bjk the frequent ooeuxrence in the upper of gravels and con^omerates. some of 
jAUhaM mmpo^ fragmoitB whilat oUim eoatai, agrtM awir«« 

tn^Wr-Mr. WyluM^ unAivn, f. M (fo.t>aote). ^ ^ 
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sented by tbin bands of limestone, only in one locality was tbo latter 
'foqnd to qpcnpy a large space of ground. Though the angles of dip 
are frequently low^ the thickness most bo very considerable ; for, in 
many oMho streams, sections may bo seen with a vertical depth of 
from one to three hundred feet. Many of the beds are highly fossili- 
ferous ; some are large, made up of nummnlites, others of the sepa- 
rated halves of Balanida*^ some contain a number of univalve and 
other shells with which the teeth of sharks, segments of the caraface 
of a turtle, and portions of large ribs and of other bones as yet undeter- 
mined, have been found. From the evidence of the fossils an Eocene 
(Parisien) age has been assigned to this series of beds.^ 

’ Under the term alluvium are included all the deposits which so 
extensively occupy the district, concealing and covering up the 
above-mentioned rooks over the low gfround, and forming the mural 
precipices which edge all the larger streams at a little distance from 
the sea. This alluvium, whoso surface, over small spaices, is fre- 
quently moulded into hillocks and valleys, is almost universally com- 
posed of tk fine, light-coloured argillaceous loam, seldom pebbly or 
gravelly. It sometimes presents lines of stratification, but is more 
frequently unstratifiod. The only characteristic of this loam is, that, 
like other Indian deposits of the kind, it contains numerous concre- 
tions of the impure carbonate of lime known as kmihtr, I’lie mass of 
this soil appears to be older than the portions that form the flats along 
the large riveri ; but the two varieties pass so insensibly into each other 
that it IS impossible to distinguish between them. Associated with this 
alluvium, and generally passing beneath it, arc numerous beds of 
recent conglomerate with a calcareous cement. As to the age of these 
beds it is not possible to speak with certainty. Along parts of the 
coast they seem still to be in process of formation, while further in- 
land others are old enough to have been cut throughby the rivers, and 
in placesitO form tboir bods. 


^ foUowing is a rough list of dossils procured from these beds, in the Tdpti 
river, % little below Bodh&n, near the jimction of a small stream called the Rhea. 
They have been identified by Dr. F. IStoliczka : — 


HoaieUqria Preatwiehii, D’Orb. 
Terebdrum, sp. • 

Cerifhtuy^, sp. 

Cyprcea (Cyprmvula) elfgaiut, Lam. 
JyxUica longiapirat Leym. 

Cotitts, sp. (near C. hrtvUi^ but thinner). 
2VocAtts, ap. (like T. mtfraCtis, Desh). 
Phokm, sp. 


PeeUn HopkinH, D’Arch. and Hume. 
,, Pavrei, D’Aroh. 

„ comeiis, Sow. 

Vuhella iegimen, D’Arch. and Haime. 
Oitrea Itimingi, D’Aroh. 

UngtM, Sow. 


Ilormraj sp. (near J7. vernicoM, M. 
Edw.). 

Echiftanfhns (fragments). 

CUiaria (spines). 

Fragments of other Erhinidre, 

Stylocaenia Vkaryi, M. Edw. and Haime. 
Trockoaefia f f) 

TrocliocytUhua VandenbeckUj M. Edw, 
and Haime. 

NummuUtea perforata, D’Orb. 

,, Brong^^iarii, D’Arcli. 

,, eaynmena, or apira (probably 

*h). 


The bontfnyE^ta” appeared to be portions of riba, but were too mnch broken for 
identification, whilst the age of the lower beds exposed in the Tapti and daewhere 
is dearly shown to be ^^ene (Parisien), it is quite possible that the upper portion 
of the aeries may he much newer. When the beda in Surat were exominea very little 
was known of^ the tertiary aeries exposed in Sind and Outoh, which indudea several 
aubnliviaions ; and it la probable that some of thesSl besides the Eocene Nummulltio 
faoap, ate represented in Onjardt. (W. F. H 1877). 
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Almost everywhorc^ upon the open slopes as well as on the flats 
and in the hollows^ tho alluvium is covered by cotton soil. This soil' 
is often df cqpsiderable depth, presenting the usuid aesiccation 
cracks, bat without any peculiarities tluit throw additional light upon 
its source or foriftation. At least lu Surat, black or cotton soil seems 
to be tlie ultimate result of the decomposition or recomposition of an 
alluvium largely made up of trappeau materials. Its colour nmy be^ 
due to decayed vegetation, or to iron, or to both, and its light loamy 
or compost-iike t(«xrure to changes from wet to extreme drought, ana 
frequent disturb uue of ants and other insects. 

The following aro the details of the surface rocks of the district 
beginning fiom the north-west : In tho Kim river at lUv, and above 
that village near Shihol, there are hard, whiten calearcons sandstones 
and bieecias, some of which, at tho last-named village, aro worked 
into stones for hand-mills. They belong to the upper pert of the 
tertiaiy series. Near Oblia, further up this stream, the alluvium is 
worn through by tho river exposing yellow limestone and soft 
yellow clay with ferruginous bands. These limestones occur again 
in the country to tho iiorth-eat>t. More yellow limestone and sand- 
stone, with calcareous concretions and tei riiginous layers, occur : some 
of these heads are congloiuciitic in places, and in others strangely 
cellular, with a knotted and nngulo-concrctionary strnetiire. The 
alluvium in the river-banks is here only about fifteen feet thick. 
Congloraeritic and calcareous beds are s(‘en occasionally from this to 
Kathodra, near Kimehoki, when* is a oulcareous bed with several 
shells and portions of spines. In the Kim river, about three miles 
above Kiinchoki, calcareons beds again occur. Near 'Fadkesar is a 
considerable exposure of light buif andgrn \ nummuhtic limestone and 
agato conglomemte. A low rjiiigo of In’ll'- rises near this town and 
stretches southwards to the Tai^tj Thes(» hills are formed of ferrugi- 
nous or lateritic beds interc.il.ited between agate conglomerates, 
and having a low dip to the w est ; they pass beneath the limestone 
just meutioned, which, however, is traceablo along tlicir flank, and 
re-appears in the T5pii river at tlie end of the range, being lot down 
by a fault to a lower level, but preserving its westerly dip, and seen 
to bo overlaid again by another band of latorito.' 

Towards tho north-east, the country forming parf of tho Kijpipla 

S roup of hills is all occupied by the traps and amygdaloids^ already 
escribed. Except a curious pale flaggy band, which extends from' 
near Usked to MujUv, this tiact shows no unusual variety of rock. 
At, and for many miles above, Bodh&n the T5pti river exposes beds of 
trap rock, with a very general but low and undulating dip to tho west, 
and intersected by numerous dykes of dark-green gray porphyry and 
olid trap. The following appears to be the order of these rocks : 
From Gala to P&rdi tho rocks of the nummulitic series overlying those 
of the Tadkesar neighbourhood are seen in the banks of the river ; they 
consist of fine gravelly conglomerates, calcareous beds, and smooth, 


Mr. &gm met with miiiuniiUtlc limestone in situ at Tadkeser, abont tweaty«two 
miles Borfii -east of Surat. This shows that therocks of the Eocene period are oooslder* 
My developed in eastern Gujar&t,— Memoirs, Geologioal Survey, vl., 18 SL 
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jp^ my mndstoneB. ^ The latter were not found to be foaeiliferoas, 
pot. we otjiers contain many bones, fossilized wood, univalve and 
Uvtdve ebwB, tihe teeth of sharks, and plates of the caraface 3f turtles. 
The looalii^ most finiitfnl in fossils is the limestone, lot down by 
the fault, near a ruined village on the north bank of the T&pti, about 
three miles east of Gala. The Mota hill, of which mention has dready 
been made, is formed of conipact and brecciated laterite of very similar 
character to that occurring east of Gala : its beds appear to undulate 
nearly horizontally. A small quarry in the east side of the hill exposes 
a soft purple and white mottled rock like a decomposed and latoritified 
amyg^otd, in which occur sub-angular lumps of red hoematite. 
More red lateritic beds occur interstratified with the traps in the river 
due south of Mota and below Bi,rdoli. Eastwards the country rises 
and undulates, and the usual varieties of gray traps and amygdaloid 
are seen along the streams and protruding from the surface of the 
ground. 

Near the village of Mahuwa, about tweniy-five miles from its mouth, 
the Pnrna river exposes traps of the usu^ kinds, with some reddish 
beds. These, as the river, five miles further down, enters the alluvium 
near Koharia, are associated with beds of rod laterite ; north of Qaudevi, 
at a bend in the Puma river, is a quantity of red lateritic rock, which, 
i^m its peculiar prismatic jointing, when viewed in one direction, 
assumes a columnar appearance. It seems to dip to tl^ north at 15°, 
and a few yarda above it, in this direction, with a similar dip, are 
some red shales and a band of loose conglomerate or coarse sandstone, 
a foot thick, which probably belongs to the upper series. Unfortn* 
nately very little of these rocks is seen projecting from the alluvium ; 
but, although the want of a good section is felt, there is little doubt 
that the boundary of the two groups passes near this place, and, 
perhaps, includes the lateritic rock in the niunmulitio series. 

In the sgnth of the district the trap docs not differ from that stretch- 
ing along the whole of the eastern border, and, although not eveiy- 
wnere visible, there is no want of evidenco that the whole country is 
composed of trap. Dykes are perhaps more numerous here than in 
most other parts of the district. Where the railway crosses the Daman 
river are many dykes, with a general direction from north to south. 
Beginning near Tithal on the west coast of Balsdr, and re-appearing 
at intervals to thelsouth, is a growing deposit of recent conglomerate 
farmed of*the npiterials of the beach, cemented by carbonate of Ume. 
This deposit is stratified, the strata dipping at a low auglo seawards. 
Dead shells, even those of large size, have been in many instances 
completefy fossilized and replaced by carboimte of lime. 

The following are the results of a special inquiry into the struc- 
ture of the water-bearing strata of the district^ : — 

The alluvial deposits, which famish nearly all the water obtained 


* This {JMviCT WM oondnotod in 1876 by Hr. W. T. Blaaford, Suparialendsnt «f 
I^GMhM^oidSiurvnr. Mwonnt in the text is «ztnot«d fnm thst officer’s report 
msdlm ^nbUshed with Bssolntioa of the Bombay Oovemmsa^ Mo. 
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in wells^ consist of clays^ sandy clays^ and sand^ muelL intersi^ed 
in places with concretionary nodules of carbonate of lime. Toirai^ 
the surfa^ they pass into black soil. Beds of gravel xn^ ocotti^ in ' 
places^ but they are exceptional. The different layers ei gand and 
clay are probabljr very irregular in thickness and extent ; bat seotione 
are.rare^ and very few borings have been taken. In those made fop. 
the T^pti bridge at Surat^ a bed of hard olay^ with calcareous 
ales, was found to be very much thinner on one side of the river 
than on the other. The difference, which was not precisely deter- 
mined, amounted to several feet. It is evident that thisb^ has 
an irregular and possibly a lenticular section, and* the same is pro-* 
bably the case with all the strata in the alluvial deposits ; whilst the 
more sandy layers, in which, owing to their greater permeability^ 
water is generally found, may veiy often thin out and disappear m 
the distance of a few yards. 

In any locality the brackishness of its well-water is due to one 
of four causes : I., the presence of salt in the strata when origin* 
ally formed; II., salt springs ; and III., infiltration from spots 
in which salt is being deposited on the surface of the ground. To 
these may be added, though almost identical with the thiid form, lY., 
percolation from the sea or from estuaries. As the plains of Qujar&t 
have every appearance of being estuarine or marine deposits formed 
from the clay and sand brought down by the Tapti, Narbada, and other 
rivers, the brackishness of their wells is probably duetto the first of 
these four causes. The deposits, forming in the salt marshes and flats 
submerged at high tides near the mouth of the Tipti, are covered by 
a layer of earth differing so little from one form of black soil that it is 
impossible to draw a line separating the two. Such differences as 
exist are probably due to surface action, to the effect of rain and 
chemical (^nges, to impr^^gnation with organic matter, and to am- 
cultural processes.^ There ^eems to be little reason to doubt ^at 
the whole of the surface formation in Surat may have beeif deposited 
from salt and brackish water in tidal estuaries and salt marshes, 
precisely similar to those which are now being reclaimed and 
converted into arable land in places dh the sea-board of the <^trict. 
The more sandy beds must have been deposited where some current, 
due either to tidal or stream action, existed. The fine argillaceous 
black soil has probably been formed in back-waters andtearshes. 
Evidence of a recent rise in the level of the land has been found in 
several places on tbe western coast of India. Instandiss are known al; 
Bombay, in K&thi^war, and in Sind. There is eveiy reason for be- 
lieving that Surat has shared in this movement, and that the plains 
of south-eastern Gujardt have been raised above the sea-level at no 
very distant geological date. 

Such being the geological nature and origin of the allavial forma- 
tions which cover the country, it may be assumed that more or less 
salt must originally have been left in the soil. The amount pf salt 


> ItdR highly probable that great part of Gnjar&t has been ooverad by forest; aad 
the soil thus impregnated with decayed oiganic matter. Intlds maiiiier the MBt 
. and richest cotton soil has verjsprobably been loniied«r-W, T. A . * 
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j^mains willj therefore^ depend on tlie extent to wliicli the 
'eo4 haft l^n snl^ect to the percolation of rain water. If other 
COhditionB^remain similar^ it is reasonable to anticipate thaft the salt 
would remored more completely from those strata which have been 
rftised to a greater height above the sea and from the*inore permeable 
beds, because the mst, owing to their elevation, and the second, 

Mil Gonsequence of their porousness, have been traversed to a greater 
extent by rain waters seeking a lower level. It is also probable 
that elevation has been gradual ; and if this has been the case, it is 
evident that the surface deposits at a greater height above the sea 
have been first raised, and have consequently been longer subjected to 
the action of sweet water. But these more elevated portions of the 
plains are further from the sea, and consequently it appears probable 
that the amount of salt in the alluvial deposits diminishes gradually 
from the lower ground on the sea-board to the higher inland plains. 

The presence or absence of saline impurities also depends on the 
more or less porous nature of the beds, or, which is the tame thing, 
the proportion of sand and gravel to clay in their composition. 

Moreover, as the beds thin out within short ddstauccs, and the inter- 
calation of sandy and gravelly layers with the loss pervious argil- 
laceous strata is variable, much irregularity in the extent to which 
the water is impregnated with salt may be anticipated. If the brack- 
ishness of the water depended dii*ectly on the permeability of the 
beds, we shoul^ expect that the wells yielding the largest supply of 
water would be the least impregnated with salt; and although this does 
not appear to be universally the case, some instances in its favour 
have been observed in the town of Surat. In each instance, how- 
ever, tlie amount of salt is much complicated by peculiarities in the 
course taken by the water in reaching the well from the surface, and 
the beds it passes through during the process of percolation. 

Two cifcumstances, the occurrence of sweet water in wells close to Sweet wella near the 
' the sea and an increase of saltness in the waters of certain wells, 
appear at first sight opposed to the views above expressed. Near 
some houses, between the villages of Dumas and Bhimpor, just south 
of the mouth of the Tdpti river and about ten miles west of »Surat, 
the water in the wells is perfectly sweet. These houses stand on 
hills of Mown 8ai\^; the village, about a mile away, is on black soil. 

The well^atthe houses are very shallow, not more than ten or twenty 
feet in depth; those at the village are double that depth. It ap- 
pears evident that the water in the wells is derived from the sand 
resting upon the comparatively impervious black soil, and that the 
water in the sand is sweet, l^cause any salt originally contained in 
the porous sand has long since been washed out of it, as water can 
percolate it freely in descending to a lower level. In another case, 
tlmt of the sweet well near Yaux^s tomb on the right bank of the 
Tipti, the conditions ore similar to those at Dumas; whilst at Bhagwa 
Dmdi, in the Olp&d sub-division, where no good water is to be found, 
there are no sand hills. If the theory given above is correct, the 
sinking of deeper wells at Dumas or Yaux^s toinb will probably 
result in bradash water being found in the beds underlymg^those 
whmh afe present supply the sweet wells, • 
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The other difficulty is the existence of numerous wells in vsuriow 
parts of the country^ the water of which is said to have of lateyeM 
become gradually salter. This is rather opposed to the fiew above 
expressed^ because it is probable that percmation removes t]^ salt in 
any ^ven stmtum^ and consequently wells should become sweeter by 
use^ if they do not undergo any change ; that is^ provided that the 
water always finds its way from the surface into the wells<J[>y the^ 
same route and traverses the same beds iii its course. But the re- 
moval of water from a well may occasionally produce an inflow from 
other strata than those from which the supply was ori^nally derived, 
and thus salter water may be introduced. The question is a difficult 
one, and would seem to require further examination. It would seem 
possible that, in some cases at least, the change has not been in the 
water, but in the soil of the fields. As all the well-water contains 
salts in solution, and as the water poured upon the land is evapo- 
rated, leaving the salts behind, a gradual concentration of the mt 
must take- place in irrigated lands, until it may, unless lemedial 
measures be taken, become so saturated as to be unfit for cultivation, 
as in the case of the reh lands of Upper India. In this case the 
blame would infallibly and justly bo laid on the water used for irri- 
gation, although no increase has really taken place in the saline im- 
purities contained in the water. In and around Surat the impurities 
of the well-water are not confined to common salt (sodium chloride)^. 
Some rough tests show the presence in considerable quantities of 
lime, alumina, and of an alkaline earth, believed to be'^magnesia. 

But, while the brackishness of some of the wells takes away from 
its character as a water-bearing district, Surat lias this great advan- 
tage, that the water is generally found near the surface of the ground. 
Over the greater part of the district, to get a sufficient supply, it is 
enough to dig a pit of f j'om ten to twelve feet deep ; and even in the 
least favourable localities of the JaUlpor and Chords! sub-divisions, 
the upper surface to be cut through is not more than twenty-five feet 
thick. The wells of the district are of two kinds — ^pits dug in the 
earth and wells bmlt of masonry. The former, which in the aUuvial 
tracts south of the T&pti are almost unlimited in number, cost (.to dig 
from to £1 (Rs, 5 to Bs. 10). Of masonry wells the returns show a 
total of 8,607, each of which is estimated, on an average, to cost about 
£40 (Rs. 400). Besides the ordinary wells, and those to some extent 
made useless by the brackishness of their waters, theje is set Undi a 
mineral spring of some local celebrity.^ 

As regards climate the district of Surat consists of two parto>'*- 
one, of equable temperature, under the influence of the sesHbreesse ; 
the other, beyond this influence, subject to changes in heat and cold 
almost ^ great as in the more northerlv nerts of the piuvinoe. 
Except in the neighbourhood of rivers, wmch, acting as ehatmelM, 
carry the sea-breeze farther inland, its influence aces not, as a. 
general rule, extend for more than from eight to ten mibs from ihe 
coast. Another p^uliarity which helps to make the coast districts 


,1 Further detaila of this spring will be found oader the heed Plaeei of Interest. 
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moM becdthy tlian the inland parts, is their much lighter rain-&ll. 
The average rain-fall varies from thirty inches in Olpad to seventy- 
two in Chinhli. The average annual rain-fall at Surat for the period 
from 18J9 to 1848 was 81"68 inches ; from 1852 to 1861 was 34-15 
inches ; and from 1862 to 1871 was 46*26 inches. Of 4)he inland parts, 
in the opinion of the people of the district, P&rdi in the south and 
•Mindyi in the north-east are the most unhealthy.^ 

,During the cold-weath^ months, that is, from the beginning of 
December to the end of February, the winds are changeable, but como 
generally from the north-east. From March to May north-easterly 
winds, gradually growing hotter as the season advances, blow in the 
early part of the day, changing towards the afternoon to a sea-breeze 
from the west. May is the hottest month in the year ; but, except in 
towns, is acknowledged to be the healthiest. In the rainy season, 
from June to October, westerly winds prevail, falling in force towards 
September. Jn October the failure of the breeze and tho heat of the 
sun combine to make the climate unhealthy as well as ^mpIeasant. 
In November the h^t gradually diminishes as the north-eastern 
winds of tho cold season begin to set in. In the city of Surat, almost 
at the limit of the influence of the sea-breeze, a series of thermometer 
readings in the shade ranged as follows : — 


Chapter 1. 
Deseriptiom 

CUKATS. 


Term of Years. 

January. 

May. 

September. 

December. 

s 

Hln. 

Max. 

Hin. 

Max. 

Min. 

Max. 

Min. 

Max. 

Average of ten years from 
18^ to 1848 f 

61 

86 

80 

96 

78 

89 

63 

86 

Do. do. from 1852 to 1861’ 

60 

87 

80 

09 

77 

89 

63 

87 


A moiii detailed account of the rain-fall and temperature of Surat 
is under publication in Mr. Chambers^ work on the meteorology of the 
presidency. 


^ Of the Mdadvi dimate the proverb says : In M&ldha and Limdha the water 
is oovered wi^ much oil. If you do not die thore, then go on to Devgarh. Devgarh 
says, I willmalce wi green, I will make yon yellow. If yon do not die, then what 
eanIdo?’\ Of the Piirm dimate the proverb runs : Bagw&ra is half death; Mdndvi 
whole death. Vhe Gnjardti proverbs are : ** Mddha, Limdhd motifd, nahi mar^ 
td Devgarh chdl ; Devgarh kdhi hu lilo kam, pilo karu, nahi mard td ha shn kanu” 
** Bagwdid jivd oddhoji, pan Mdndvi md mard puroji.’* 

Letter of the Civil Surgeon to the Collector of Surat, No. 24, dated 30th July 1849. 

* Sanitary Commissioner’s Report for 1873, p. 44. 
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CHAPTER II. 

PRODUCTIONS- 

From tho distribution of bills and rocks over so large a por*-' 
tion of its surface^ Surat^ as compared with Broach, ij^ira, and 
Ahmedab^dj is well suppli^ with stone for building purposes^ The 
following details show the character and cost of the stone available in 
the difEereht parts of the district : In the Miindvi sab-divisioiii at 
Tadkosar, nuuimulitic limestone; at MajUv, calcareous sandstone; and 
at Nogama^ laterite^ — are^ at a cost of 7^d. (as. 5) the cubic foot, used 
for the metalling and masonry work on a considerable portion of 
the Kim and Tadkesar road. From Bodh&n up the bed of the T&pti, 
at the cost of Is. ( as. 8. ) the cubic foot, trap can be quarried either 
from the river bed itself or from the land on either side. In the 
Bdrdoli sub-division, at Goji and Waghecha, trap cai^be quarried at 
the cost of £1 14s. (Es. 17) for one hundred cubic feet. In the 
Olpdd sub-division, at Jdfarabdd, Kosdd, and Wardcha, nodular lime- 
stone, or kankar, used for metalling roads, can be bad at rates vary- 
ing from Bs. to 4s. (Es. 1-8 to Es. 2} the hundred cubic feet. In the 
Chorisi sub-division, from Dumas, Magdala, and Athwa, the oity of 
Surat is generally supplied with sand and nodular limestone, ^e 
Dumas limestone costs 7.s\ (Es. 3|) the hundred cubic feet, while 
the price of the Magdala aud Athwa sand varies from Tfa, 6d. to 
2s. (as. 12 to Be. 1). In the Balsdr sub-division trap is quarried 
at Pdidi at a cost of £2 10^. (Es. 25) the hundred cubic feet, and at 
Dungri at from £1 to £2 (Es. 10 to* Es. 20). Trap gravel is* also 
brought from Wdpi at the cost of 12s. (Es. 6) the hundred cubic 
feet. Of these the Dungri stone is the most used, especially as metal 
for the Surat city roads. At Chikhli, in the sub-division of tiio same 
name, trap is to bo had at prices varying from 16s. to £1 (Es. 8 
to Es. 12) the hundred cubic feet. Besides stones foV building pur-* 
poses, iron-stone is, as far as present (1876) information goes, the only 
mineral product of the Surat district. Iron-stone is said to be found 
in the Balsdr and P&rdi sub-divisions, and there, as well as at Bodhin 
in the Mdndvi sub-division, specimens of slag, evidently from native 
furnaces, have been picked up. Of the manufacture no traces re- 
main. It is supposed to have been the wock of wandering black- 
smiths. MetaUic sand accumulates at tho mouths of all the rivers. 
It is purest on the Pumas side of the T4pti« The only nae to which 
this sand is put is, instead of blotting-paper, for drying up ink.^ 


Keport of the CoUeotor of Smat to GovemmeDt, dated 2(Kh September 1820. 
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Over tbe whole district the common toddj-yielding wild date tree, CSiapter XL 
OP hkajwri (Phoenix sylvestris), grows more or less freely. Near - 

▼illiige site® and on garden lands, clusters or groves of th% mangoe, woancwms. 

dmho (H^gpifera indica) ; the tamarind, or dmu (Tamafindus indica) ; Tbub. 

the baman, or wad (Ficus indica); the limhdo (Azadirachta indica); siudeud fruit 
the piph (Ficus relig^osa), and other fruit and shade-trees are com- traea. 

^onfy* found. But, except in some of the extern parts of the 
‘ district, the fields and bed|;erows are, as a rule, without any timber- 
vieldingtrees. The only exception istheidwoZ (Acacia arabica), which 
in smaU bushes covers most parts of the district, freely spiinging up 
in fidds set apart for the cultivation of grass. 

Besides from the wild date, toddy is drawn from the brab or lad Li^uor-rieldiag 
(Borassns flabelliformis), a common tree in most parts of Surat. With 
we view of diminishing the consumption of spirituous liquors, many 
trees of both varieties were, about fifteen years ago, destroyed by 
order of Government. Tho toddy-yielding trees fit for tapping were, 
in 1868, estimated at a total of 1,243,711. Of these, 47,810 were 
brab and 1,195,901 wild date trees. The distribution of these trees 
in different parts of the district, and the approximate number tapped 
in 1868, appear from the following statement* : — 


Statement ofToddy-yielding Treee, 1867-1868. 


• 

Kamo o! Sub-divisioiie 

Approzimato number of 
trees fit for tapping. 

Approximate number of 
trees tapped in 1867>68. 


Brab. 

Date. 

Brab. 

Date. 

OlpAd 

Mandvi 

Chorfoi 

B&rdoU ... 4 

JfibUpqr 

ChikM 

Balaar 

PAidi 

3.%599 

" 3,000 

2,000 

4,939 

3,472 

"* 800 

100.792 

125,<K)0 

60,000 

105,265 

100,000 

230,800 

355,044 

119,000 

15,739 

"i,ooo 

45.000 

50.000 

25.000 
45,088 
44,307 

115.000 

120.000 
45y000 

• 

• Total ... 

47*810 

1,195,901 

16,739 

489,396 


' The first step in starting a plantation of date trees is to have the CnltuM of the wild 
land plojfghed. *This is done before the opening of the rainy season 
*(Jun^. When some rain has fiUlen, self-sown plants, of from one 
to two years old, are collected’ and planted about eleven feet apart, 
or, on an average, three hundred and sixty trees to one acre. During 
the rainy months (June to October), at times when no rain falls, 

^onng plants should be watered every day. When the rainy season 
IS over, the land is cleared of grass and weeds, and round each plant 
a space, large enough to contain about four gallons (one man), is 

* 0. W. Bdl, Eiq.,Bomhay Civil Swvioe, oa Mw abkati system of tiie 
Bombay Pteddoney, dated let Ootober ISOSk 

* Iheprodnoeof datetrem grown from seed is said to be less than the produce of 

sdf-sown plants. The spmitaneous plants are believed to spdag fromtheftonesof 
fruit that has been eaten by jsAals. . * 
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hollowed out and filled with water. After an interval of ten, dmyii 
the ground round the tree is again cleared of weeds md gtcuss/^ 
This process is, when ten more days have passed^ repealed a third; 
time, and near the close of the Hot weather (May) the landrio three 
times ploughed'. This completes the round of the first yearns cal'- 
tivation. During the second rainy season the plants require 
watering. At its close the ground is, as in the first cold ceason/^ 
three times watered and three times clear^. Before the beginning 
of their th^rd mny season the young trees are manured. In their 
next, the third, cold season watering and weeding are required only 
twice. After tJiis, as a general rule, the young trees receive no 
more enre, and when eight years old are ready for tapping. , In 
some cases trees are watered for five years, and when this is done 
they can be tapped when six, instead of eight years old. When the 
plant is ready for tapping the juice is drawn twice a day, morning 
and evening. After ten days of tapping the tree requires five days 
to rest. When the five days of rest are over, another ten days of 
tapping begins. In this way periods of rest and tapping alternate 
till the process has lasted over about three months and the tree lids 
undergone from fifty-five to sixty days of actual tapping. When 
this is over, the tree is allowed to rest for a whole year. The yield 
of a wild date tree varies, without wateriug, from 10 to 5 piuts^ 
and averages about 7| pints of liquor a day, or a yield of 40 gallons 
during 55 days, the total average yearly number of tapping days.: 
If the tree is watered before the juice is extractec^ it will yield 
one-fourth more than the above estimate. The tree should be 
tapped only every second year. If well taken care of, and nOt 
overdrained, a wild date ti-ee will yield juice until thirty years 
old. The price of the toddy and, therefore, the value of the tree, 
varies in different parts of the district. In Bals4r, at from Id. 
to l\d. a gallon (as. 2 pies 8 to as. 4 a man)^ a wild date tree brings 
in from 3s. to 4s. a year (Be. I h to Rs. 2). At Surat, with rates vary- 
ing from l|d. to 22c7. a gallon (as. 4 pies 8 to as. 6 pies 4 a man), 
a wild date tree returns from six to eight shillings. Of nnfer- 
mented juice, or 7iiro, a wild date tree will yield from 5 to 2^ joints 
a day. Except that uufermented juice can be obtained only th the 
early morning, and, therefore, the daily yield does not average more 
than 3} pints, the same rules apply for extracting unfermented juice, 
or nvro, as for drawing fermented juice.^ 

During the first six years, when no profit is obtained, the cost of 
cultivating one acre of date trees in Bals&r (1875) is estimated’ at 
£40 16s. (Rs. 408). At a cost of about £6 (ra. 60) for tapping and 


^ One pintaasser of 40 tolas, and a gallon^ 10 sera 

* Rent, say, at 12s. (Rs. 6) a year, £3 12s. (Rs. 86). 12i. (Rs. 6) is ealonlated at 
double of the Government assessment, the ordinary sub-letting into; cost of yearVi 

plon^ng, 4s. (Rs. 2) ; collecting 860 young plants, 8a (98/4); plaatitig: the aWve, 
8». (Rs. 4); watering the mswjy planted yonng treeti^. (Rs. 4); plooi^ring and. 
dearing land for 12 tildes daring the 6 yeora £l 16a (Rs. 18 ); watmiog for sovsitt 
nmihs at 3 times a month for 6 yean at 12a (Rs. 6) a month, i^(Rir210)i 
priea ot 10 oort-loods of monmre^ 5s.> (Rs. 2-8), and their oenveyanoe and ottier 
ch»K|^ ns. (Rs. 2-8); cost of digpng on unbuilt, er hoefta, wsil^ £l lOri (Ba 16) ; ebst 
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g^tieral manAMment, the 360 trees should at the end of the seventh 
yeap hav^yidded a sum of at least £40 (Rs. 400), or within less 
than £1 (Rs. 10) of the total amount expended. Deducting the cost 
of manageihent the trees should in future years yield revenue at the 
rate of wout 28. (Re. 1) each. In and near the city*of Surat, where 
their juice is in constant demand, the date trees yield a much more 
^onsiMrable profit, and instances occur of wild date plantations being 
let at the rate of 6a. (Rs. 3) a tree. 

With the double object of introducing a new industry and of 
checking the manufacture of liquor, the government of Bombay in 
1874 (November 25) authorized the collector of Surat to spend a sum 
of £150 (Rs. 1,500) in an attempt to introduce the Bengal system of 
manufacturing sugar from the juice of the wild date tree. Skilled 
workmen brought from Jessor, in Bengal, succeeded in making sugar 
of a marketable value. But the returns of the first set of experiments 
show that the juice of a date tree which, sold as toddy, brings in a 
yearly profit of 3«. (Rs. 1-8), would, if manufactured into sugar, 
yield only Is. 3d. (as. 10). The experiments have been repeated, 
and the results may be more satisfactory. But so far (1870) there 
would seem to be little reason to expect that the manufacture of 
sugar will take the place of the manufacture of toddy. 

Any attempt to estimate the ordinary value of the produce of a 
fruit tree is bq^et with difficulties. The following details have been 

H lied by the superintendent of revenue survey : An ordinary 
tamarind tree will, in an average season, yield four hundred 
pounds weight of fruit. But on account of the dangerous nature of 
the work, the men engaged in collecting the pods have to be paid as 
much as Is. (as. 8) a day. Cultivatbrs, therefore, generally prefer to 
dispose of the crop by contract. In one case seven trees, on a field of 
five acres, were let for £1 8«. (Rs. 14). A crop of wood-apples, on 
the same^eld, realized 3s. (Rs. 1-8), and twenty-seven small hdwals 
(Acacia arabica), scattered over the field, were valued at £1 7jr. 
(Rs.1j3-8). These bdwals were about nine years old, so their value 
represented a yearly profit of About 3s. (Rs. 1-8). The produce of 
a mango tree is estimated at from 4s. to £1 10s. (Rs. 2 to Rs. 15) a 
year ; of a jack tree, at from 2s. to 10s. (Re. 1 to Rs. 5) ; of a 
cocoanut tree, at JErom 2s. to 6s. (Re. 1 to Rs. 3) ; of a wild date, at 
from to 4s. (as. 6 to Rs. 2) ; of a brab tree, from Is. to 6s. 
(as. 8 to Rs. 3f. 

Though on the whole well clothed with trees, the district does not 
possess much revenue-yielding forest. A few hills^ in the southern 
"Bub-divisions and % strip of land along the banks of the Par river 


of well apparatoB, £1 IQs. (Rb. 16) ; cost of making hedge in the first year, £1 

i Rs. 10), and in the following 4 years, at 10s. (Rs. 5) annual^, £3 (Rs. 30) ; cost of 
keeping the weU in repair for five years, £4 (Rs. 40) ; other contingent charges, 
at the rate of 10s. (Rs. 6) a year, £2 10s. (Rs. 26): total £40 16s. (Rs. 408). These and 
other details of the oultnre of the wild date have been supplied by Rir Bahddur 
KeshavlAl Kathnbhdi, late mimlatdir of Bidsdr. ^ 

^ M6rdi, Balito, Kaladri and Bagwira, in the Fdrdi sub-dirision, and Pdmera, in 
the Balsdr sab-mTision. e 

•• B 706—6 
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Chapter II. are covered with teak coppice. Along the borders of the Ambika 
river, near the villages of Gandeva, Seria, and Chit^, in ^hw 
Roanenons. Chikhli oub-division, a total area of about 809 acres, partiwy 

Forests. covered with a natur^ growth of teak, has been set npqft as a 

forest reserve. * In two places, at Gandeva and Goima, teak plants-' 
tions — the one of about 1S9 acres, and the other of 315 acres-— have 
been established; but, owing to the bad quality of the sail, the> 
Goima plantation has not proved a success. The only part of the 
district whore there is any considerable area of land suited for 
f(>i'csts, 1 ^ a rough hilly tract in the east and north-east of the 
Maiidvi sub'division. This land, covered with teak and general 
foresr.j has recently been divided into seven demarcated reserves, 
with a total area of forty-six and a half square miles. At present 
the produce of this tract has but little market value. But as they 
contain teak, blackwood, hlier (Acacia catechu), bamboos, and many 
other varieties of forest timber, these reserves are, after a few years 
of rest and protection, expected to yield a good revenue. Forest 
products other than wood exist in abundance in the M4ndvi re- 
serves. But few of them have any commercial value. Some of the 
forest tribes eke out a living by weaving bamboo mats ; by collecting 
the fruit of the honli (Ziryphus jujuba) and jdmbu (Bugenia jambo- 
lana), and by gathering the leaves of the Ichdlchra tree (Butea frondosa) 
for dinner plates, or those of the asivdro, to be rolled into cigarettes. 
The Bhila cat the flower of the mahura (Basia latt|olia) tree, and 
occasionally exchange it for liquor, but they do not collect it for 
sale. They also gather honey and collect bees-wax into rough lamps, 
bartering both honey and wax for intoxicating driuks. 

When employed by the forest depfii*t.mont, the tribes of the M&ndvi 
forests, chiefly Chodhras, Bhils, and Gsimtas, are (1876) generally paid 
by the piece, not by the dn y. For cutting and preparing large rafters, 
workmen receive from Of<. to 6/?. (Rs. 2^ to Bs. 3) a score, and about 
half as much for a score of small rafters. In other work, such as 
felling large logs, or clearing underwood, a good workman earns 6d. 
(4 as.) a day. But, when it can bo managed, the system of parent 
by piece-work is preferred. In the heavy parts of wood-Aitting 
women and children are not employed. As weeders, or on planta- 
tions, women and children are generally paid by the day ; the women 
receiving fromSJd. to (as. to as. 3), and the children from 
to 3d. (as. to as. 2). Timber for building and other purposely 
is plentiful. The Ddng forests^ supply the district with teak, black- 
wood, Teller (Acacia catechu), aladlivjdn (Nauclea cordifolia), sadro 
(Terminalia glabra), and many other varieties of useful and durable 
timber. The three chief timter markets in the Surat district are 
Karod in the Bardoli sub-division, and the porta of Balsdr and Bili- 
jnora. Supplies are brought to these dep6ts either by tiie country 
people or by timber merchants. From Balsdr and Bilimora timber 
goes in considerable quantities both by rail to the inland marts and 


1 A tliscription of the Dtug forests will be found in the Statirticsl Aeemmt of 
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b5^ sea to the Eithidw&r and other porta of northern Gujardt. The 
pripes in J|^74 were : at Earod, for rafters from 4s. to 16s. (Bs. 2 to 
Ra.*8) the score> and for teak logs from 8(2. to 2s. (as. 54* to Re. 1) 
the cubic foot ; at Balsdr^ for timber from 3s. to 4s. Si, (Rs. 14 to 
Bs. 24) ; and at Bilimora^ for rafters from Is. 4(2. t& 2s. (as. 10§ to 
Re. 1)^ and for teak logs from 2s. to 2s. Gd. (Re. 1 to Rs. 1-4). 

The domestic animals of the district are oxen^ cows, buffaloes^ 
horses^ sheep^ goats, and asses. The oxen, of which the total number 
was in 1875 returned at 127,711, belong to two breeds. Of these, 
the indigenous, or talabda, bullock of middle size, is used chiefly for 
agricultural purposes, and costs from £3 to £10 (Rs. 30 to Rs. 100). 
The large muscular oxen, or hedia, brought by travelling herdsmen 
from northern Gajardt, and purchased by traders and the better class 
of cultivators, cost from £12 to £20 (Rs. 120 to Rs. 200) the pair, 
and are generally employed in drawing carts. Though not so strong 
as the north Gujardt animals, the local bullock lasts considerably 
longer. Its average lifetime being about fifteen years, as compared 
with ten years the ordinary term of a hard-worked bullock of the 
larger bre^. A third, very diminutive bullock, many of them not 
more than three feet high, is driven generally in pairs, but some- 
timies singly in the towns of the district in light riding-carts. So 
hardy and swift are these little animals that, for a short distance, 
they will keep^p with an ordinaiy two-horsed carriage. The cows 
and buffaloes of some of the sub-divisions of Surat, especially of 
Chords!, Olpad, and Jalalpor, are much esteemed; the cows for the 
neatness of their forms, the cow-buffaloes for the large quantities of 
milk they yield. A good cow costs from £2 to £3 (Rs. 20 to 
Rs. SO) ; a good cow-buffalo from £6 to £7 (Rs. 60 to Rs. 70). In 
the rural parts of the district only a few, even among the well-to-do 
village headmen and large landholders, keep a horse ; and, except 
in the cify of Surat, where horse vehicles may bo had to hire, 
and where many of the richer merchants and traders drive animals 
of coijj^siderable value, horses are seldom seen. Little care is given 
to thejbreeding or the feeding Si sheep and goats. When the harvest 
is over, flocks of sheep and goats, herded by a single man or boy, 
graze over the empty fields. In the coast villages, where the sheep^s 
only endhiy is th^ jackal, the herd is at night driven together and 
^urroundii^d by a hedge of thorn bushes. In inland parts, as there 
is some risk thA; a panther may prowl about the fold, the sheep and 
goats have at night the shelter of a hut. 


Hens are reared by Musalrndns; Farsis, and several of the lower 
classes of Hindus, Kolis, Machhis, W&ghris, Bhils, Dublds, and 
Dhers. Hens are kept for sale chiefly by Waghris. The other 
olassesl use them for their own food, and only occasionally sell them. 
PackH are reared for sale by the Michhis of the sea-coast districts, 
e 

.l^Ke chief wild animals of the Surat district are the tiger, wdgh 
(Felis ^ris) ; the pard or panther, dvpdo (Felia pardus) ; the bear, 
meh fljrsusjiabiatns) ; the Doar, dukar (Sus indicus) ; and the wolf, 
warn (Canis pallipes). * 
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Year by year tlie tiger is becoming scarcer. Tigers are now to 
be found only in the M&ndyi sub-division, and occasional^ in xiyfML*-* 
beds alon§ the eastern frontier^ where they have strayed from the 
wilder parts of the Bdnsda and Dharampor states. Th^ paather is 
found throughout the Surat district. In the Mdndvij Bdrdolij and 
Jal&lpor sub-divisions panthers are common, nor are they unknown 
in Chorasi and Balsar. Surat panthers ar^p of two sorts, — ^thc^larger*' 
or hill variety, Jcrdoii^s panther or Felis pardus, and the smaller or 
field variety, Jei don's leopard or Felis leopardus. The former mea* 
sure up to nine, the latter rarely more than seven feet. Except on 
rare occasions, neither sort of panther kills any animal larger than a 
goat. Bears are now found only in the Mdndvi sub-division. Dur- 
ing the day time they live in rocks and ravines ; at night they come 
down into the plains, feeding chiefly on roots, fruit, white-ants, and 
honey. When dead the bear measures about six feet in length and 
jibout twenty-five to thirty inches in height. Wild boars are found 
only in the Mandvi and Bardoli sub-divisions. The wolf is said to 
have been met with in the Mandvi forests. But even there he is very 
seldom seen, and is not known in other parts of the district. Of 
the smaller sorts of wild animals, the hyena, or iaras (Hyeena striata), 
and the jackal, or siydl (Cauis aureus), are common everywhere. The 
otter, pdiniii bilddi, or “water cat” (Lutra vulgaris), is to be found in 
most of the Surat rivers. The otter frequents pools, living in the 
banks amongst the roots of trees and in holes. It feed^ on eating 
only the head and shoulders. The fox, or lolmi (Vulpes bengalensis), 
is very much smaller than the English fox, of a slate grey and with 
a bushy brush. His whole length rarely exceeds twenty-four inches, 
and his height six or eight inclies. Of the deor family, the samber 
stag (Busa aristotelis), the spotted door, chltal (Axis maculatus), and 
the four-horned antelope, hd n (Tetraeoros quadriconiis), are found 
only in the Mandvi sub-division, and there in no great quantity. 
During the last few years the number of antelope, or ^rt/idr1[Antilope 
bezoartica)f has been very much on the increase. They are now to be 
found in almost every part of the district. 

The only goose is the spur-winged goose, or nuhta. This, during 
the cold weather, is found over the whole district in parties of from 
eight to fifteen. There are many sorts of wild duck, also cold- weather 
visitants, of which the following are the most common : the gadwall, 
shoveller, pintail, pink-headed duck (Anas caryoph^llacca), wigeon, 
common and garganey teal, the tufted duck or golden eye (Fuligula 
cristata), and the red-crested and red-headed pochard. The teal are 
the earliest to arrive, the pochards the last to leave. Large bags 
of duck arp made on ponds in various parts of the district, sometimeB 
by stalking them, and at others by the sportsman concealing him- 
self in the rushes, and shooting the birds as they circle round and 
round overhead. The full, jack, and painted snipes are also common, 
but the pintail has not yet been noticed. The great Indian bastard 
(Eupodotis Edwardsii) is sometimes found, but rarely. *The lesser 


The noti^i on wild animals and game birds are contributed i>y Captain R 
Westmaoott. • 
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'..Borioan (Sypheotides anritus) is tolerably common^ coming in at the 
o^rain. At times it is rather dangerous to eat them^ owing 
to weir fondness for feeding on the blisterfly. They are wery easily 
dropped a hingle pellet knocking them down at very long distances. 
Both the grey and painted partridge (Ortygomis ponticereana and 
!Francolinus pictus) are common. The grey quail (Cotumix communis) 
ts a 'Winter yisitor^ coming in Noyembor and leaving in March. 
It is not so plentiful as ^t is in northern Gujar&t. The rain or 
black-breasted quail (Goturnix coromandelica) remains all the year 
round. Of the other quails, three haye been noticed. Perdicula 
erythrorhyncha is belieyed to be found sometimes, but specimens 
haye not yet been properly identified. Perdicula asiatica, or the 
rock bush-quail, is common, and so is Tumix dussumerii, the larger 
bustard quail. Of rock-grouse the only ono that has been observed 
is Ptorocles exnstus, the commonest Indian variety, which is met 
with whenever there are extensive sandy plains. The painted rock- 
grouse (Pterocles fasciatus) will probably be obtained in*the hills on 
the eastern frontier. Pea-fowl are found wild in the forests of the 
Mfindvi sub-division, and in a semi-domesticated state in the out- 
skirts of many villages and towns in the plain country. The rod 
spur-fowl (Galloper£x spadiceus) and the grey jungle-fowl (Qallns 
sonneratii) are also found in the forests to the east of the district. 
The green pigeon (Crocopus chlorigaster) is common in the plains 
towards the no^th, feeding principally on the fruit of the banyan tree. 
A rare cold- weather visitant is the demoiselle crane (Anthropoides 
yirgo), and probably the common crane (Grus cinerea) will also be 
identified at a future time. In the list of game birds, the spoonbill 
(Platalea leucorodia), the bittern (Botaurus stellaris), and the stone 
plover or bastard florican ((Edicnemus crepitans) may also be included, 
but they are seldom thought worth shooting. On the whole, small 
game in the Surat district is not so plentiful as it is further north, 
around Hhira and Ahmeddb&d, or in the tract south of Deesa. 

Though there are no regular fresh-water fisheries in the district, 
fish are found in most pf its rivers and in some of the larger ponds. 
They%.re caught in the rivers all the year round, but chiefly during 
the rainy months and in the beginning of the cold weather (June— 
November) . The fishers belong to two classes, Mdchhis, or fishers by 
profession, who fish generally for retail sale, and Duhlds and other 
aboriginal castes, who fish for their own consumption. Except in the 
Tdptij where baited hooka are used, fish are caught almost entirely 
by nets. The fishers sddom succeed in netting large fish, though 
several of the ponds, and, amon^ the rivers, at least the Tdpti, are 
known to contein fish of great size. As arule, fishers have to be con- 
tent with the fry which come up in May and September, and are 
caught indiscriminately. There are said to be no* private rights in 


The fKiragnmh on the freah-water fiah^riee ia ti^en from Dr. Day’s report on the 
frosh-water fiim and fiAeriea of India. The account of the salt-water fiaheriea is cen- 
tiibnted by A, Faulkner, 1^., Assistant Collector of Salt Beyenue. Details of the 
names of fish and the different modes of fishing will be found in the Broach j^tistical 
Account. s 
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fisheriesp nor does tlie State derive any rent or revenue from this.* 
source. The Surat salt-water fisheries are of more impedance tptSi 
its river fisheri^, and employ a fleet of 325 boats. Of these^ two-thirds 
are canoes, and the rest &hing boats of from two to* eight tons 
burden. Near the mouth of the Tdpti^ in the open sea between 
Dumas and Bhimpor, are the stake-nets which supply the Surat 
market. South of this^ off the mouths of each of the riveitp — th& 
Puma^ Ambika, and Auranga^ — are rows of stake-nets. In the P&rdi 
sub-division stakes are placed in the open sea^ opposite the viflages 
of Umarsaii and Dungri. The fish caught at these places is chiefly 
salted^ and either sold or bartered at the weekly fairs held in the in- 
terior. Oysters are found at Kolak^ in the P&rdi sub-division. Some 
of the beds are situated at the mouth of the Kolak river^ and some 
along its rocky banks. The oysters are left entirely to their natural 
growth. 



CHAPTEE III. 


POPULATION. 


According to the census returns of 1822 the total population 
of the district^ exclusive of M4udvi^ at that time an independent state^ 
was 454,481 souls. Deducting the figures for Mandvi the census 
returns for 1872 give a total population of 558,720 souls, or an in- 
crease in fifty years of 22 '94 per cent.^ Details of tho census of 1846 
are available. But the results of this enumeration were not at the 
time considered trustworthy ; and as only five years later a second 
census was taken^ it seems best to limit comparisons to the particu- 
lars recorded for 1851 and 1872. 


Chapter in. 

Population. 

OensiiB of 1822 and 
1846. 


According to the census of 1851 the total population of the dis- Census of 1851. 
trict was 492,684 souls, or 332*44 to the square mile : the Hindus 
numbered 433,867, *or 87'94 per cent; the Musalmdns 46,608, or 9*46 
per cent; the Pdrsis 12,633, or 2*57 per cent; or otherwise eight 
Hindus to each Musalman, and three Musalmans to each P&rsi. 

There were besides 146 Christians. 

The census of 1872 gives a total population of 607,087 souls, or Census of 1872. 
382*29 to the square mile. Of these, 541,738 were Hindus, 52,157 
Musalmans, 12,841 Parsis, 334 Christians, one Jew, two Sikhs, nine 
Brahmos,«and five others not included in any of the above classes. 

The percentage of the Hindu inhabitants on the total population is 
89'23 ; of the Musalm4n 8*59 ; and of the Parsi 2*11 ; or about ten 
Hindus to each Musalmdn, and •four Musalmans to each Pdrsi. The 
perceifbage of males on the total population is 50'12, and of females 
is 49*88. 


Prora^he following statement, which, in tabular form, contrasts the Comparison of 1851 
results.o&these two enumerations, it would seem that in the twenty- 
one years betWben 1851 and 1872 the population advanced from 
492,684 to 607,087, or an increase of 23*22 per cent. During the 
same time houses have increased from 108,579 to 137,613, or 26*73 

E >r cent; ploughs from 39,944 to 46,643, or 16*77 per cent; and carta 
om 29,067 to 32,477, or 11*73 per cent. Under the head of agricul- 
tuTcd live-stock the statement shows, in the number of oxen, an in- 
crease from 118,950 to 144,546, or a rise of 21 *51 per cent; in that of 
cows from 98,443 to 105,397,or of 12*79 per cent; in that of buffaloes 


1 The oidy reference to this, 1822, census that has been traced, is in a rmrt of 
J. 1C. Baries, ^BsOk, CoUeotor of Sprat, No. 811, of 29tb May 1851, to the Sevenue 
Conmissioner, m.D. • 
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from 69,184 to 82,482^ or of 19*22 per cent; and in that of she^* 
and goats from 85,298 to 93,727, or of 9*88 per cent In ^e nnif^’^r 
of horses'alonp there is a fidling oS from 1,072 to 976/ or of o*95 
per cent : — ' „ 

Contrasted Statement of the Population of the Swat Distriet in 
1851 and 1872. 


Ye:.**. 

1 

Population. 

Honssi. 

Hindus. 

Musal- 

m5ns. 

1 

Pdnis. 1 

Chris- 

tians. 

Others. 

Total. 

' ' ' ! 

1851 

1879 

Jiicmbic per ocut in 1872 . . 
Docrcaae per ocut in 1879 . . 

43.S,267 

541,788 

25‘03 

46,608 

52,167 

11-04 

12,668 

12,841 

1-4 

146 

934 

128-76 

“l7 

499,684 

607,037 

99-22 

108,579 
197,613 
86 79 

1 


Contrasted Statement of the Agrieultured- Stock of the Surat District 
in 1851 and 1872. 


Tnr. 

Agricultural Stock. 

Implements. 

Live-stoeik. 

Ploughs 

Carts. 

Oxen. 

Cows. 

Buffa- 

loes. 

Hl^rsea 

Sheep 

and 

Goats. 

Total. 

1851 .. ^ 

1873 

IncrcBse per cent in 1879 .. 
Decrease per cent in 1879. .1 

1 

39,944 

40,649 

16-77 

29,067 

39,477 

11-73 

118,950 

144,546 

91-61 

i 

93,443 

105,397 

18-79 

69,184 

82,482 

19-92 

1,072 

976 

8'96 

I 

85,298 

03,797 

9*88 

367,947 

427,198 

16*08 

■ 6 


The following tabular statement gives for the year 187p details of 
the population of each sub-division of the district according to re- 
h'gion, age, and sex : — 

Sub-dwisimial Details of the Surat Population in 1872. ^ 


HINDUS. 


Bob-division. 

Not exceeding 
19 yean. 

Above 18 and 
not exceeding 
90 jear.q. 

c 

Above 30 yean. 

L 

Grand 

Total. 

Males. 

Females 

Males. 

Females 

Kplea. 

Females 

Males. 

Females 

Barat City 

Olpdd 

Mindvi 

ChorAal 

Bdrdoll 

Jalilpor 

Ohikhli ... ... 

Balair 

P4rdi 

*, Total... 

12,693 

11,680 

9,411 

7.496 

14,766 

13,778 

11,308 

15,091 

10,369 

10.974 

11,089 

8,-999 

6,678 

13,947 

13,291 

10,484 

13,798 

9,597 

14,027 

9,856 

7,679 

6,691 

18,848 

9,886 

8,701 

11,068 

7,697 

13,906 

10,080 

7,381 

6,716 

11,784 

10,546 

8,466 

19,678 

9,005 

14,866 

9,087 

6,043 

6,885 

10,903 

8,041 

7,888 

9,747 

6,-i88 

18,970 
8,984 
6,890 
6^481 
10,864 
10.699 
7,606 
11,418 
6.468 1 

40,996 

30.478 

13,096 

20,699 

88,017 

81,938 

97,8811 

36,896 

94,949 

88,160 

30,096 

91;600 

19,870 

80b036 

84,468 

96,666 

87,789 

8^06^ 

79,076 

60,669 

44,636 

40,899 

74,069 

66,409 

68,786 

78,686 

49,809 

106,860 

98,140 

87,181 

90,410 

78,783 

80,870 

979,318 

968,690 

641,788 
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Bah^ldoii. 

Not cxeeedinsr 
13 years. 

Above 13 and 
nut exceeding 
80 years. 

Above 80 years. 

• 

Total. 

s 

Brand 

Total. 

BCales. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females 

Males. 

Females 

Males. 

Females 

SarabClIy 


8.267 

i 

3.234 

8,678 

3,060 

3.754 

3..370 

10,687 

10, .573 

21,260 

OlpAd ... 

tin ia. 

780 

670 

676 

748 

611 

671 

2,010 

2,(*9d 

4,117 

Haadvi 

its as 

m 

674 

664 

612 

490 

626 

1.776 

1,713 

.5,488 

ChurAsl 

ens «a 

l,ltf9 

1,031 

816 

1,820 

827 

1,291 

2.613 

8,643 

6.4 ’>4 

BArdoli 

IIS •• 

* 667 

610 

642 

668 

423 

473 

1.531 

1..560 

3,0P0 

JalAlpor 

Chlkbll 

sen •« 

664 

631 

600 

69) 

6J0 

4.51 

1,784 

1,66.5 

8.440 

• a. 

1,071 

040 

877 

800 

700 

789 

2.04B 

3,0:<7 

.5,286 

BsIsAr ... 

aaa 

610 

661 

661 

660 

660 

611 

1.8H0 

l,7.iJ 

8,60i 

PArdl ... 



2.57 

327 

373 

284 

3*6 

SJ4 

737 1 

665 1 

1,123 

■ 

Ihtsl... 

8.066 

8,893 

8,766 

0.600 

8,113 

8.80.5 

.'3,8.- » 1 

2d,303 1 

63,157 


FA'RSIS. (a) 


Bnrat City 


1,058 

048 

780 

1,064 

1,164 

1,60.5 

8,0U 

3,50.5 

6,518 

OlpilUl ... 

... .. 

287 

275 

175 

243 

218 

331 

710 

854 

1,564 

MAndvi 

... 

65 

61 

61 

60 

60 

67 

18.5 

168 

363 

ChorAsl 


260 

381 

178 

2.50 

263 

32.5 

710 

8H.5 

1,57.5 

BArdoli 


66 

48 

65 

75 

6.5 

6i) 

184 

i;j 

3.57 

Ja*Alpor 


40 

43 

39 

46 

63 

30 

l.:2 

128 

260 

Cbikhll 

... .. 

45 

.51 

6.5 

40 

.34 

3.5 

131 

106 

240 

Bal^Ar ... 

••• .. 

163 

168 

146 

168 

11.5 

196 

452 

622 

976 

FArdl ... 


171 

170 

165 

171 

14i 

200 

468 

650 

1,018 


Total .. 

2,164 

3,006 

l,66i 

2.121 

2161 

2.746 

6.987 

6.871 

12.8.58 


CHRlflTIANS. 


Population. 

187a 


Sarai Olty 

Olni'l ... 

MAadvt 

Oliorial 

BArdoli 

JalAliior 

Chikhll 


P4nU 


Bnrat City 

OlpAd 

UEiM 

Ohiirid 
BArdoli 
JalAlpor 
CTbikhli 
BalsAr ... 
PArdi ... 
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60 

63 

61 

60 

* 25 

158 

139 

207 




... 

3 

... 

S 


6 

... 

6 



8 

“ 4 

... 

‘*’6 


"lO 

' ” 4 

”'l4 



... 

... 


1 


1 

... 

1 




Ill 

• If 

• • 




aaa 

• nn It 


• •• 

1 



1 " ® 

‘ 1 

I.. 

1 




1 

7 

1 

4 


11 

A 

15 

Total . 

1 

46 

63 

67 

63 

74 

20 

1B7 

147 

834 


TOTAL. 



• 

16,004 

16,816 

18,644 

16 083 

10,344 

18 ir .8 

64.782 

62,367 

107,140 


12.597 

18.0.56 

10.71i 

11,076 

0,800 

0.036 

83 208 

8.3,018 

66,256 


10,006 

8.0’4 

8,297 

8,«»63 

6,502 

6,40:t 

24,987 

2X,:{B0 

48,867 

... 

8.0.54 

7,087 

7.689 

8.205 

7 , 4:1 

8.090 

2t.''64 

34.381 

48.435 


15,300 

14^414 

12.956 

12:177 

11,370 

10.**76 

80,731 

87.767 

77.fOO 

... 

14,476 

13,938 

0.864 

11,181 

0,614 

11,110 

33.85 1 

30.268 

70 . 1 13 

... 

12,418 

11,464 

9,6.54 

0,401 

7,063 

8430 

30,014 

29.208 

50.312 

... ... 

15,803 

14,613 

11.881 

H,i07 

10.476 

12,1J7 

38.160 

40,047 

Te .207 



10,607 

0,004 

8.124 

9,410 

6,63:: 

6,v01 

25,664 

26 20.5 

61,748 

Tcm... 

117,416 

108,606 

07.700 

■ ■ 

103,186 

89,130 

03,040 

304,246 

303,841 

607.087 


(cr) ThMe totelt Indiide 17 persons who are not PArsia 

• 

From tlte above stateinent it appears that the nnmber of Hindn T*rop<wti<nofiDalM 
males was in 1872,272,218. or 50'25 per cent of the entire Hindu 
population : Hindn females numbered 269,520, or 49*75 peif cent; 

Masalm6n males nombwed 25,854, or 49i57 per cent, andMosalmdn 
*• B 705—7 
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femdes 26,308, or 50*43 per^oent of the total 2faaalm4n population,..''^ 
Of 12,841 Persia, 6,972, or 4'6‘61 per cent, were nudes, ai^ 6,861^.^... 
63*49 per cent, females. 

The number of iusanes in the district is returned at lOS* males, 
48 females ; totsd 1 61, or 0*02 per cent of the whole population. Idiote, 
266 males, 1 72 females ; total 438, or '0'07 per cent. Deaf and dumb, 
516 males, 316 females ; total 831, or 0*13 ppr cent. Blind, 685nialMr 
685 females ; total 1,120, or 0*18 per cent. Lqwrs, 390 males, 189 
females ; total 579, or 0*09 per cent of 607,087, the entire population 
of the district 

The following tabnlar statement gives the number of the members 
of each religious class of the inhabitants according to sex at differmit 
ages, with, at each stage, the percentage on the total population of 
the same sex and religion. Ine columns referring to the total popu* 
lation discard the distinction of religion, bnt retain the difference of 
sex : — 


Statement of Ptyndaiion according to Beligion. 
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iLocording ^ cenaua retoms for 1872 divide the 

^ole pogubtion into seven cbssea : — 

I»— PerionB emplojred under government^ or municipal, or other focal authoii- 
flesi numbering in all 7,675 souls, or 1*26 per cent of the entire population. 

II.— Professional persons, 6,298, or 1*03 per cent. 


Chapter III. 
Pi^pulatloB. 
1872. 

Division by ocoana- 
tion. 


Illa-Porsons in service, or^performing personal offices, 9,210, or 1*51 per cent 

IV.— Persons engaged in agriculture and with animals, 178,857, or 29-46 per 
cent. 


' V.— Persons engaged in commerce and trade, 7,796, or 1*28 per cent. 

VL-*Per8ons employed in mechanical arts, manufactures, and engineering 
operations, and engaged in the sale of articles manufactured, or otherwise 
prepared for consumption, 74,278, or 12*23 per cent 

VII.— Miscellaneous persons not classed otherwise— (a) wives 90,440 and 
children 209.929, in all 300,369, or 49*30 per cent.; and (5) miscellaneous 
persons 22,604, or 3*72 per cent— total 322,973, or 53*2 per eenU 


The general chapter on the population of Qujar&t includes such 
information as is available regarding the origin, customs, and condi- 
tion of the people of Surat. The following details show the strength 
of the different castes and races as far as it was ascertained by the 
census of 1872.* 

Under the Jhead of Br&hmans came, exclusive of sub-divisions, Brdhmans. 
forty-three divisions, with a strength of 49,991 souls (males 26,304, 
females 23,687), or 9*18 per cent of the total Hindu population. Of 
^e Brdhmans, the Andvla Brahmans, in number 26,153, or 52*31 per 
cent of the whole Br&hman population, are the most prosperous 
agriculturists of the district, owning good houses and cattle, and culti- 


^ Minute^detaila of each of these main classes will be found in the 1872 Census 
B^rt, vol. If., pasM 236-266. The classification of occupations there adopted is 
so minute that, to distinguish between the different sub-divisions, requires consider- 
able intdligence and skill as well as great care. The following instances, taken 
entirelT from class VI. (mechanics and manufacturers), would seem to show t^t the 
Surat ^nsus compilers were unequal to this part of their work. Makore of salt^ 
of whom there are probably more than 3,900 adults (collector of salt revenue, 
dated 24th Marbh 1877)> are returned at 36 ; potters, of whom there are over 6,000, 
at 85 ; and workers in leather at 900, instead of about 7,000. Again, manufacturers of 
indigo, of whom therdis not one in the district, are entered at 107; manufacturers of 
tea, of whdb there are none, at 31 ; gold-washert^. of whom there are none, at 37 ; 
and sword and gun makers, of whom there are very few, at 273. Instead of repub- 
lishing these details, a spo(^ occupation statement has, under orders of Govern- 
ment, been prepared from the original enumeration returns. For Hindus— as caste 
hi, with few exeeptions, a guide to oooupation— caste only is given ; but in the case of 
MusalmAns andJPirsis, weir distribution among the main branches of labour has 
beenahown. 


PCvlsIoo, 


Betam prspsnd 
by the ooltootor. 

Blndui 
Mwrnimimi .. 
PfMll.. 

Ofeim , 

% 

11841 

641,788 

69,168 

18,868 

884 


• tPTilNt . 

06?' 


* These details have been com- 
piled for the Oasetteer from the 
original enumeration retains of 
the oensns of 1872. As will ha 
■sen from the marginal statement, 
the results do not altogether agree 
with the totals pubUthid in the 
Cfpsiit Report 
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52 CrSTBICTS. 

vating the better varieties of crops. At the beginning of the piese^k 
century some of the Andvla BriihnianSp under the narneoof 
held a high position as farmers of the land revenue.^ ^ 

Under the head of writers came three classes, Brahma-^hatrie 
(536), Kayasths (984), and Parbhus (241), with a total strength of 
1,761 souls (males 845, females 916), or 0'S2 per cent of tlo totals 
Hindu population. 

Under the head mercantile, trading, and shop-keeping classy,, 
came 18,939 Wanias, belonging to sixteen divisions ; 5,935 Mfirwdri 
Shrdvaks of two divisions ; 3,584 Gujarati Shr&vaks, belonging to four 
divisions; and 1,476 Bhdtias and Luwanas, — giving a total strength 
of 29,93 4 souls (males 13,987, females 15,947), or 5’49 per cent of 
the total Hindu population. The chief occupation of tho Mdrwdri 
Shravaks is that of rural money-lenders. Some details of their con- 
dition and practices are given below in the chapter on capital. 

Under the head of cultivators came four classes, with a total 
strength of 60,441 souls (males 29,372, females 31,069), or 11 "09 
per cent of the whole Hindu population * Of these, 47,157 (males 
22,463, fomales 24,694) were Kanbis ; 8,439 (males 4,433, females 
4,006) Rajputs ; 4,103 (males 2,192, females 1,91 1) Kachhids ; and 742 
(males 284, females 458) Malis. The Kanbis are not, as in Kaira, 
the highest cultivating class. As far as wealth and position go, they 
rank second to the Anavla or Bhdthela Brahmans. Nor among 
Surat Kanbis does the division into Pdtiddrs, or village sharehold- 
ers, and Kanbis, or ordinary cultivators, prevail. Besides agriculture, 
Kanbis are engaged in money-lending, trade, weaving, and a few in the 
manufacture of vermilion. In Jalalpor and Bdrdoli is found a sub- 
division of this class known as Matia Kanbis. These men are follow- 
ers of the Musalman saint wljose tomb is at Pirdua, near Ahmeddbdd. 
As regards their customs and their way of living, th^^m^ still 
Hindus. Though, as a farmer, he is inferior in skill, there is nothing 
in the dress or habits of the cultivating Rajput to distinguish him 
from a Kanbi. The Kdchhids sell vegetables, and the Mdlis flowers. 

Of manufacturers there were five classes, with a strength of 
20,804 souls (males 10,843, females 9,961 ), or 3*81 p^r cent of the total 
Hindu population. Of these, 9,705 (males 4,941, females 4,764) were 
Khatris, weavers of silk and cotton ; 8,598 (malei^ 4,344, females 
4,254) Ghdnchis, oil-pressers; 1,188 (males 830, females 358) Bhdv* 
sdrs, calico-printers; 1,078 (males 604, females 474) Chhipds, 
calenderers ; and 235 (males 124/ females 111) Oalidrds, dyers. 

Of artisans there were seven classes, with a total strength of 
30,565 souls (males 15,279, females 15,286), or 5*61 per cent of the 


^ Particulara veaavding the deidis will be found under the h^ ** Administration 
of the Land.*’ 

* AUVibe cultivators of the district do not belong to one pf these four diUBsea 

The names of the different clsssef of cultivators will be fouhd below^in the chapter 
on Agricaltnre, p. 67. v 
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Hindu population. Of these, 5,926 (males 3,373, females 2,553) 
WW Sonip, gold and silver smiths ; 7,871 (males 4,036, females 
S,83o) Sutlers, carpenters ; 1,342 (males 479, females 863)*Kans4r48, 
coppwftniths ; 794 (males 340, females 454) Kadi4s, bricklajcra ; 
l^^^males 49, females 80) Saldts, masons ; 2,939 (males 1,530, 
flmales 1,409) Lnh&rs, blacksmiths ; 5,461 (males 2,478, females 
;^,983)*Knmbh6rs, pottery and 6,103 (males 2,994, females 3,109) 
Darjis, tailors. 


Chapteir IIL 
Fopulatioib 
1872. 


Under the head of bards, songsters, and actors, came three fiards and acton, 
olasses, with a total strength of 655 souls, or 0*10 per cent of the 
whole Hindu population. Of these, 412 (males 127, females 285) were 
Bh4ts, bards, and Chdrans, genealogists ; 98 (males 92, females 6) 

Bhawdyfis, strolling comedians ; and 45 (males 38, females 7) Ghand- 
raps, songsters. 

Of personal servants there were three classes, with a total strength Peraonal nrvaata. 
of 5,395 souls, or 0 99 per cent of the total Hindu population. Of 
these, 3,851 (males 2,148, females 1,703) were HajtLms, barbers ; 1,485 
(males 688, females 797) Dhobhis, washermen ; and 59 (males 33, 
females 26) Bhistis, water-drawers. 


Of herdsmen and shepherds there were three classes, with a total Sh^erds. 
strength of 7,639 souls, or 1’40 per cent of the total ffindu popula-* 
tion. Of thesef 6,689 (males 3,665, females 3,024) were Bharwdds ; 

730 (males 367, females 363) Bab4ris ; and 220 (males 74, females 
146) A'hirs. 

Of fishers and sailors there were three classes, with a total strength Fichen and aailots. 
of 20,749 sonls (males 8,568, females 12,181), or 8'81 per cent of 
the whole Hindu population. Of these, 5,887 (males 2,481, females 
3,406) wem Kh4rw4s, seamen ; 639 (males 247, females 392) Bhois ; 
and 14,223 (males 5,840, females 8,383) Machhis. Besides their re- 
gular occupation as fresh-water fishers, the Bhois are engaged as 
palanquin-bearers ; the Kh4rw4s, as tile-tumers as well as sailors ; 
and tho M4chhis, as fish-sellers as well as boatmen. Daring the rainy 
season men of all these olasses, to a limited extent, act as cultivators. 

Of lalmurers and miscellaneous workers there were fourteen classes, lalwiiriiig — ff . 

with a toij^l stren^h of 92,606 souls (males 49,257, females 43,349), 
or 17*09 per cent of the whole Hiudu population. Of these, 78,651 
(males 41,865, females 36,786) were Eolis; 5,088 (males 2,589, 
females 2,499) Qol&s, rice-pounders ; 2,214 (males 1,266, females 948) 

Mar4th4s; 3,133 (males 1,620, females 1,513) Bhand4ris, toddy- 
drawers; 126 (males 86, females 40) Bdjbhar4a, makers of the 
warp, rdj ; 268 (males 162, females 106). Qondha, labourers ; 1,009 
(males 648, females 361) Wighris, fowlers and hunters ; 883 (males 
489, females 444) R4valia, ootton-tape-makers'; 462 (males 228, 
females 224) Bh4dbhani4s, grun-parohers'; 873 (males 162, females 
211) E4mali4s, makers of blankets, hAmli ; 219 (males 93, females 
126) Wdnsforas, or bamboo-splitters ; 51 (males 19, females 82) 

Timali&, makers of iron luuls ; 23 (males 12, females 11) Pomlfe, 
be^gm ; 40 (paales 24, fmnales 16) Odi4s, diggers ; and 76 (males 42, 
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females 34) misceUaneoiu. The Soils dlfier both in featorea 
manners from the aboriginal tribes of the district. They^noik aMw 
the other fiin^n labouring classes, and, in intelligence, mannersfWl 
way of living, are in no way inferior to the members otthe uftisaii 
classes. One Holi family in Surat have acquired wealth as mon^i* 
lendeia; and in the service of government a Koli, as a supervisor of 
public works, receives a yearly salary of £240 (fo. 200 a month)l 
As cultivator's the talabda, or indigenouS, Solis rank next to Ihe 
Sanbis. They are hard-working and possess moderate resources. On 
the other hand, many of the Solis are in very poor oiroumstanoes, and 
some of them are to be found among the kdlia, or hereditary servants, 
of the Au4vla Brdhmans. Besides following their regular occupation 
of rioe-pounding, some of the Golds are artisans, and a few are weavers 
of brocade and silk cloth. Under the head of Mardthds, men of seve- 
ral castes, engaged chiefly as domestic servants, messengers, and 
labourers, are included. Besides drawing toddy, the Bhanddris work 
as labourers and cultivators. 

Of aborigines there were nine classes, with a total strength of 
180,107 souls (males 89,800, females 90,307), or 33*07 per omit of 
4he total Hindu population. Of these, 69,759 (males 33,860, females 
35,899) were Dublds ; 45,259 (males 22,696, females 22,663) Dhon- 
di^; 29,923 (males 15,839, femdes 14,084) Chodhrds ; 18,449 (males 
'8,731, females 9,718) Ndikds ; 8,241 (males 4,098, females 4,143) 
Gdmins; 5,835 (males 3,102, females 2,733) Bhils^ 1,728 (males 
1,002, femmes 726) Kukna; 819 (males 421, females 398) Mdngelds ; 
and 94 (males 51, females 43) Kdthodids. Of the condition of this 
class of the population some details are given in chapter YU. 

Of workers in leather there were two classes, with a total strength 
of 7,955 souls (males 4,242, females 3,713), or 1'46 per cent of the 
total Hindu population. Of these, 4,860 (males 2,487, females 2,373) 
were Mochis, shoe-makers ; and 3,095 (r^os 1,755, females 1,340) 
were Khdlpds, tanners. Under the head of Mochis came three subdi- 
visions, — the Chdnldgars, or spangle-makers ; the Uhdlgars, or shield- 
makers; and the Dabgars, or drum-makers. ^ 

Of d^nressed castes, — those whose touch is considered by Hind u a 
a pollution, — there were four, with a total strength of 31,^3 souls 
(males 15,380, females 16,263), or 5*81 per cent oh'the whole Hindu 
population. Of these, 685 (males 341, females 244) were* Garudds, ■ 
priests to the Dhers ; 29,375 ( males 14,143, females 15,232 ) Dhers, 
sweepers; 1,626 (males 870, females 756) Bhai^pds, scavengers; 
and 57 (males 26, females 31) Mhdrs, or sweepers brom the Deccan; 
The Dhers of Surat are an active and inteUig^t set of men. . Many 
of them are emplc^ed by Europeans as buti^, grooms, and hoim 
servants. A few are educated, and in one of the government offices 
in Bombay a man of this dass draws as a clerk a salary of £72 a 
year (Bs. 60 a month). As the work of removing the ni^ht^Boil is 
done only 1^ people of that dass, the condition the Bhangids of 
the dfy of Surat nas improved since the jntrednctiori of mumdpel 
oonserrancy arrangement. 

'Devotees and rdi£(ionsmendicantsofvsriotuitsiiies7r|kahineo^im, 
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^airAgis, Ooa&is, S&dhns, and Jogis — numbered 1,587 (malos1,097, 
lO^ea 49^}, or 0*29 per cent of the entire Hindu population. 

Of the total Muaalmdn population of 52,157 souls, 21,260 were re> 
turned as settled in Surat city, 4,117 in Olpid, 3,888 in M&ndri, 
6,454 in Ohorisi, 3,090 in B&rdoli, 3,449 in Jaltlpor, 5,285 in 
ChilchIL 3,592 in Balsdr, and 1,422 in P4rdi. With the excop- 
lion oithe Bohorts of both classes, the ordinary Surat Musalmdns 
are s^erally in a depressed state. In government service they act 
ohicmy as messengm and policemen. Ihe cultivating Bohords, for 
the most part Sunnis by religion, arc found chiefly in the northern 
sub-divisions. ^The town or trading Bohorts, who number 4,577 souls, 
have their head-quarters in Surat, where their chief priest, the Mnlla 
S4heb, resides. Exclusive of females 16,982 and children 16,687, — 
in all 83,669, or 63*45 per cent of the Musalm4n population, — the 
male adult population (18,494) was engaged in 1872 in the following 
professions; ( 1 ) persons engaged in government or other service, 1,124; 
(2) professional persons, 847 ; (3) persons in service, or performing 
Mrsonal offices, 1,406 ; (4) persons engaged in agriculture, 4,084 ; 
(5) persons engaged in commerce or trade, 1,472 ; (6) persons engaged 
in mechanical arts and manufactures, 8,465; and (7) miscellaneous 
persons, 1,096. 
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Of the total P4rsi population of 12,841 souls, 6,500 were settled in Ftnia, 

Surat city, 1,564 in 01p4d, 853 in M4ndvi, 1,575 in Chor&si, 357 in 
B4rdoli, 260 in JaUdpor, 240 in Ghikhli, 974 in Balsir, and 1,018 
in P4rdi As a rule, the Surat Pirsis are educated and well-to-do. 

Exclusiveof females 4,321 and children 4,743, — in all 9,064, or 70*68per 
cent of the Pdrsi population,— the male adult population (3,794) was 
in 1872 engaged in the following professions : (1) persons engaged 
in government or other service, 116 ; (2) professional persons, 339 ; 

(8) persons in service or performing personal offices, 392 ; (4) persons 
engaged iif agriculture, 645 ; (5) persons engaged in commerce and 
tn^, 178; (6) persons engaged in mechanical arts and manufactures, 

1,403 ; and (7) miscellaneous persons, 721. 

The fiiudu population of the district belonged, according to the Bdigloiu diTuiona 
censns of 1872, to the following sects: — 

statement thomng the Strength of the different Wndu Sedt. 
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From this statement it would seem that of the total Hindu popu- 
U%ii WaishnavB numbered 181,197, or 83*46 per cent; the ^ivs 
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47,883j or 8*75 per cent; the mixed classes 801,826, or 65*71 per/ 
cent; and the Shravaks 11,382, or 2*09 per cent. 

The Mnsalifian population belongs to two sects, Sunni and ^ia ; 
the former nu|;nbered 47,719 souls, or 91*49 percent of (be total 
Musalman population, and the latter 4,438, or 8*51 per cent. The 
Parsia are divided into two classes, Shahanshah! and Kad^i ; the 
number of the former was 11,964, or 93*17 per cent, and that of the 
latter 877, or 6*83 per cent. In the total of 334 Christians, repre- 
sentatives o" five sects are included. Of those, 140, or 41 *92 per cent, 
were Protestt.uts ; 98, or 29*34 per cent, Roman Catholics; 3 were 
Armenians ; aiul 96, or 28*74 per cent, Native Christian^ Among Pro- 
testants 93 v.cre Presbyterians, and 44 Episcopalians. Other reli- 
gions were represented by nine Brahmos, two Sikhs, and one Jew. 
Besides the.se, five persons, under the head all others, remained 
unclassified. 

• 

With the exception of the townspeople of Surat (107,149), 
Balsar (11,313), and Bander (10,280), — a total strength of 128,742 
souls, or 21*20 per cent of its entire inhabitants, — the population of 
the district, according to the census returns of 1872, lived in villages 
with, on an average, a population of 780*31 souls. Exclusive of 986 
hamlets, there were 776 inhabited state and alienated villages, giving 
an average of 0* 19 villages to each square mile. Of the whole num- 
ber of villages there were 150 with l(‘ss than 200 iiiliabitaiits, 296 
with from 2^00 to 500, 201 with fnmi 500 to 1.000, 92 with from 
1,000 to 2,000, 17 with from 2,000 to 3, OOO, and 1 4 with from 3,000 
to 5,000. Of towns with a population of more than 10,000 souls 
there were three. As regards the n mu her of house s, there was in 
1872 a total of 1 37,613, or, on an average, 86 65 lioiises to €*ach square 
mile, showing, as compared v. iih 108,579 the corresponding total in 
1851, an increase of 26*73 p* r cent. Of the total nurnj^cr 19,737 
houses, lodging 93,711 pei>;oiis, or 15*44 per cent of the entire 
population, at the rate of ^••74 souls to each house, were buildings 
with walls of stone or tire-baked brick, and with roofs of tile, cement, 
or sheet iron. The remaining 1^7,876 houses, accomnitodating 
513,370 persons, or 84*56 per c*eut, with a population per house of 
4*35 souls, included all buildings covered with thatch or loaves, or 

whose outer walls were of mud, or of bricks driedconly by fiie sun.. 

• 

Except in the Maudvi sub-division, where the villages arc for the 
most part only settlements of the aboriginal tribes, the organization 
of village communities is the same throughout the Surat dist»*ict. 
In regularly established communities the village servants belong to 
two dasses : (i) those useful to government ; (ii) those useful to the 
village community. Under the first head come: 1, the village head- 
man, or 2, the village accountant, or taldii; 3, the village peon, 
or havdlddrj 4, the watchmen, wasawds^ wartania^ or rakha^ who carry 
remittances of treasure, and do miscellaneous revenu% and police 
wurk ; and 6, the dAera, who, in addition to scavenging, perform 
police duty. Except the taldti and havdMdr, who receive only 
mone^, village servants are paid either in cash, or land# or in both. 
,Jn the Surat district, unlike the districts of northern Gujav&t, 
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are very few hereditary village headmen. Under the second 
hem^onie:«l> the village priest, ghimot KtxAhhat; 2, thg village 
aatro1bger,yQffA{; 3, the who roads and expounds the sacred 

books ; %, the mulla, kdji^ or faMr, for the Musalmdns ; 5, the bar« 
her, or kajdm ; 6, the carpenter, or suthar ; 7, the blacksmith, or 
luhdr; 8, the potter, or kunibhdr ; 9, the shoe-maker, or mochi ; 
113, the •tanner, or hhdlpo ; !!> the watei’-drawer, kosio or hawddo 
bharndr ; 12, the washerman, or dhobhi; 13, the x^cbrahio, who sup- 
plies water to travellers ; and 14, the tailor, or dafjt. 

Every village has its headman, its accountant, its messenger, its 
priest, and its dhevs.^ The extent to which any village supports the 
other members of the complete stalf depends on its size and its 
distance from other largo villages or country towns. The bjirber, 
the potter, and the tanner are commonly found ; the others only in 
large villages. In villages inhabited only by families of abori- 
ginals, except the headman, who, as a rule, belongs to one of the 
aboriginal tribes, the accountant and the village peon, there are no 
village servants. In other villages the headman is either a Hindu, by 
caste a Eanbi, And via or Bhdthela Brahman, or Koli; a Musalmdn, 
or a Farsi. As a rule the population of Surat villages includes some 
families of Musalmdns or Fdrsis, as well as Hindus of several castes 
and tribes. The only exception is in the case of the Bhil and 
Ghodhra villages, found chiefly in the Mandvi sub-division, where the 
whole populatioh generally belongs to one class. A few of the 
Surat villages are enclosed by hedges of prickly-pear, but none of 
them are walled. Occasionally a rick man, in honour of some high 
domestic festival, feeds the whole village. But this is unusual. The 
invitations are generally confined to the families who belong to the 
same caste as the entertainer. In many cases artizans receive from 
the other villagers a yearly allowance of grain. But this system has 
in great n^easure been replaced by cash payments. Few of the 
Surat village artizans are men of any skill in their craft. Most of 
them would find it difficult to compete with the better trained work- 
men of the larger towns. Further details of the position and duties 
of the different classes of village servants will be found in the Broach 
Statistical Account. 

Duringbthe first half of the present century, from about 1810 to 
1850, in cpnsequelico of the decline of its trade and importance, 
large numbers oi«tho people of Surat left their homes, and, in 
• search of employment, went to Bombay. These emigrants belonged 
both to the town and the country population, but came chiefly from 
the city of Surat. They were of all classes and occupations. Of 
Hindus the greater number were traders, townsmen of the Wdnia 
and Shrdvak castes. But, besides merchants, many artizans, and con- 
siderable numbers of the depressed classes, chiefly of the Dher caste, 
both townsmen and from the villages, left Surat in search of em- 
ployment. Qf Musalmdns many of the trading Bohora townsmen, 
chiefly Shids, followers of the Mulla Sdheb, and of Pdrsis, both towns- 


' The accountant and the village peon have sometimes charge of more than one 
villai^ 
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ChapWIII. people and many from Navs&ri and other rural parts where fte 
Fopnlatioxi* I^rsis muster strong, merchants and artizans, especially yreavers^imd 
“'P^huilders/left Surat for Bombay. As rogai*ds theia conn^tion 
with Surat, these emigrants belong to three classes : i, thOse who 
have established themselves permanently in Bombay and severed 
their connection with Surat ; ii, those who have settled in Bombay^ 
but still look upon Surat as their home, ,and on all gpreat d'omestic 
occasions, celebrate a marriage or to hold a ceremony in honour 
of the dead, visit Surat ; and iii, those whose men only live in Bombay 
and at intervals come to Surat to visit their families. A consider- 
able number of Parsis, some Miisalmans, and a few Hindu traders^ 
belong to the first class. But of the Hindus and Musalm&ns, the 
^eater number belong to the second class, keeping up a connection 
with Surat. Those among whom the men only go to Bombay, leaving 
their families in Surat, belong to two classes : i, men of good position 
who are in Bombay, either for their education, in search of employ- 
ment, or as clerks ; and ii, the members of the depressed classes who, 
engaged in Bombay as servants, find it more convenient to leave 
their families behind them in Surat, Among Musalmans the trad- 
ing Bohoras, both of the Sunni and Sliia sects, go great distances for 
purposes of trade. The Mullaor Shia Bohoras of Surat, leaving their 
families in Surat, visit, and sometimes settle for several years in, 
China and Siam. The Sunni Bohoras of Hander go westwards as 
far as Mauritius, andcastwards to Burmah, Siam, Rangoon, and China. 
Among the seamen there are some, chiefly Musalmans of Rander, 
who not only go to Siam, Rangoon, and China, but take employment 
in ships sailing to Europe, and in some cases remain for several 
months in England. 

Other classes of the population, whu move from place to place, 
are the wandering tribi‘s and the carriers. Of the wandering 
tribes found in the Surat district some account is given in the 
•chapter on the population of Gujarat. Of carriers, though their 
number and importance have, since the introduction of the railway, 
much decreased, there are still two*classe8 of some consequence, — 
the Wanjaras, or pack-bullock-drivers, and the Nagoris, ablass of 
Musalm&n cart-men. Finally, of the aboriginal tribes, many of 
whom at the time of the introduction of British rule were of very un- 
settled habits, most are now permanently established in villages. 
Only among the rudest tribes near the eastern frontier, and occasion- 
ally in other parts when too closely pressed by their creditors, do men 
of this class leave their homes and pass beyond the borders of the 
district. 





CHAPTEE IV. 

AGRICULTURE. 

Agriculture is the most important industry of the district^ sup- 
porting 334jdl9pcrsofLS^ or 55‘18 per cent of the entire population.^ 

The soils of the district, all more or less alluvial in character, belong. Soil, 
for agricultural purposes, to three chief classes, — the black or cotton 
soil, called kali; the light soil, ceAled gordt ; and the besar, a soil uniting 
the characteristics of the black and light varieties. Besides in the 
Olpad sub-division, where it is most common, two broad bolts of 
black soil run through the district. Of those, one passes along the 
sea-coast, the other through the Pardi and Chikhli sub-divisions near 
the foot of the eastern hills. Between these two belts of black soil, 
the light, or go nit, and the medium, or besar, varieties arc chiefly ‘ 
found. Light, or gordt, is commonest near the banks of the Tapti, 
Ambika, and Auranga rivers. This is the richest soil of the district, 
producing, in rapid succession, the most luxuriant crops. Patches of 
the medium, or besar, considered a good and productive soil, are to 
be found in almost every part of the district. Each of the three 
chief classes of soil are again divided into several varieties. Under 
the general name of black are included, besides the ordinary black, or 
kali, the inferior black, or violia; the gritty-black, or kali kokra; and 
a soil called khdniporan, which, under the influence of rain, opena 
into a number of small holes. Under the general name of light are 
includetl, besides the ordinary gordt, a rich yellow soil called talia, 
found on the banka of rivers, and a sandy variety called retdl, a soil 
of little \ii.1uo. Under the general name of medium, or besar, come 
varieties known as^dddriwdli, or kdukriwdli, soils more or leas charged 
with lime. * Besides the different varieties included under some one 
of the three main classes there are, of peculiar soils along the 
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^ This total (334,919) is made up of the following items : — 

1. Adalt males engaged in amculture as per census of 1S72 ... 108,269 

2. Wives of ditto calculatea on tho basis of tho proportion 

the total adult female population of the district bmrs to 

the total adult male population 110,836 

3. Children of 1 and 2 calculated on a similar basis 115,814 


Total ... 334,9(9. 


This calonlation is necessary because the census returns, including many of theAvomen 
imder VII. (miscdllaneous), show a total of only 70,622 under the special head adult 
agriapltaral females. 
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coast, the marshy lands known as khar and khujaUj and in the 
extreme south of the district, in the Pdrdi sah-diyi|ion, tracts 
of land in character more like the soil of the Konkan tlmn thu^ soil 
of Gujarat. As compared with other parts of the provinc^, Surat 
is conspicuous tfor the large proportion which fertile soils bear 
to intrinsically poor soils. Of the entire culturable area, nine- 
sixteenths is black soil, fiye-sixteenths light soil, and two-siacteenthhi 
medium. ' 

Culturable lands. Tlie state, 01 * I'luUsa, villages of the district contain 1,023,377 acres, 
of which 71,<'3ri acres, or 7 per cent, are alienated, paying only a 
quit-ront to the state, and 213,435 acres, or 20*85 per cent, are 
iinariible waste land, including the area of village-sites, imds, rivers, 
reservoir-s and the tracts of salt land, or khur, in the neighbourhood 
of the sea. The total area of state arable laud is, therefore, 738,307 
acres, of which 616,082 acres, or 83*40 per cent, are occupied, and 
122,625, or 16*60 per cent, unoccupied. Of this 122,625 acres of 
unoccupied arable land, 53,423 acres, including homesteads, grazing 
lands, and open spaces in forest reserves, cannot be taken up for 
cultivation. The total area of unoccupied arable land is, therefore, re- 
duced to 68,202 acres, or 9*23 per cent of the total state arable land. 
Of the 615,682 occupied acres, 25,715, or 4*18 per cent, consist 
of garden land ; 531,413, or 80*32 per cent, of dry crops ; and 58,524, 
or 9*50 per cent, of rice land. Of tho rice land 16,lg9 acres are irri- 
gated, and 42,365 acres unirrlgated. 

Salt marah lands. The remains of stone buildings in the Olpad .sub-division, at a 
spot in the village lands of Dandi now siibj(jct to tidal inundation, 
and further north in tlu) district of Jlroach, the ruins of the ancient 
city of Gandhar, the site <if which is below the present mean sea-level, 
would seem to prove that in some parts along the eastern shores of 
the Gulf of Cambay the has been gaining on tho laid. In the 
Olpad sub-division two dams, one near the village of Olpad, and 
the other further south at Barbodhan on the Tena creek, sliow that 
the Maratha government were aliy^e to tho need of restraining the 
advance of the sea. Both these works liave, however, loflg been 
in ruins, and, with the exception of the construction of a small em- 
bankment at Bhagwa, in the Olpad sub-division, and tho«grant to 
villagers of isolated patches of easily reclaiiiKut land, the British 
government would seem, 'ill of late years, to have«;taken no steps to 
protect the culturable lauds lying along tho coast or on tho boilers 
of the rivers which fall into tho Gulf of Cambay. 

The general question of tho drainage and embankment of salt 
marshes appear.^ to have been first taken up about tho year 1864, 
when reclamation projects were popular in Bombay, and afterwards 
the result of the introduction of revenue survey operations into 
some of tho coast districts led to tho subject receiving at the 
hands of government a larger share of attention than was formerly 
the case. 

• 

In his account of the Balsar sub-division, the settlement oflSceri in 
the year 1868-69, reported^^ that the salt-water was year by year steal- 
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ing along river-beds far back into garden lands^ and finding its way 
into spring which, had hitherto yielded an unfailing supply of fresh 
wateii; th^ tracts, which some years before might have been saved^ 
were flow at the mercy of the sea ; and that cnltivatfors were aban- 
doning landsj rendered unprofitable by the increasing clouds of salt 
drift blown over them from the outlying wastes/^ Further north 
from (Npdd the same story was repeated. Writing in the year 1869, 
the officer specially emplo^^ed to examine the salt tracts of the Surat 
district, says : In the past year, on account of the advance of 
the salt water, 160 acres of arable land have been given up by the 
cultivators, and during the past twenty years 100 wells, or more 
than one-sixth of the entire fresh water-supply of the sub-division, 
have become brackish and unfit for use/^ 
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Under these circumstances government authorized the collector Grant of reclaraatian 
of Surat to invite tenders for tho reclamation of the salt wastes in his leases, 
district. The collector was not to consider himself bound to accept 
the highest tenders, but was to take care that no contract should be 
entered into except with persons possessed of the means of fulfilling 
it, and who, from their character and position, might bo assumed to 
intend to carry out their agreement. At the same time the following 
terms were laid down as the most favourable on which government 
were prepared to grant reclamation leases : I. The reclaimed land 
to be held freewfor ten years. II. Rent at the rate of sixpence (four 
annas) an acre to be paid for the following twenty years. 111. Full 
assessment after thirty years. IV. That if half the area were not 
reclaimed at the end of the first fivo years, and tho whole at the end 
of tho first ten, the concession should be cancelled, tho lessee being 
further liable to a certain pecuniary penalty. 

These concessions have proved sufficiently attractive to bring 
forward fhany candidates for the lands in question ; and within the 
last ten years so considerable has been the competition, that in the 
Surat district alone 51,943 acres, or more than one-half of the 
entire^ estimated area of reclahnablc salt waste, have been taken on 
lease. The different properties, which vary in extent from 9,850 to 
80 acres, have generally been granted on the most favourable terms 
authorised by gpverament, though in the ctise of some of the less 
difficult undertakings something short of the full concession has been 
found to bo a l^ufficient inducement. Energetic measures have in 
some instances been taken to exclude tho salt water and bring the 
reclaimed area under cultivation. These have, on the whole, been 
successful. But much difficulty has been found in sweetening the 
land tihus reclaimed. Four methods have been tried : i, flooding with 
sweet water; ii, encouraging tho growth of plants which subsist chiefly 
on salt ; iii, the application of liift and other chemical substances ; 
and iv, the working in of manure. 

• 

Though light soil is more easily worked than black, yet, to keep Size of a ‘plough of 
the Ught soil in proper order, so many more ploughings and so 
much more^ cleaning are required that, with tho same ap|{liances, 

Si^much larger area of b](ack soil than of ^ght soil can be cultivated. 
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So much is this the case, that while in light soils a plough of landj-— 
that isj as much land as one pair of bullocks can propeny till| — con* 
tains onlytiiine acres^ a plough of cotton land means twentji apd of 
wheat land thfrty acres. Rice land is an exception to this i^le^ as 
a ' plough/ or full sized field where rice is grown, does not usually 
contain more than five acres. The following statement shows in 
acres the average size of a farm and the average area to each plough 
in each of tiie sub-clivisions of the district: — 


CovijparaiivL ^•iulvhient of the size ofFai^m and the acreage of aplo^tgh of land 
in different jfnirta of the Surat District. 


Size. ichikhli.! Pdrdi. 

j * 

' Bn]»Ar. ! Mdruh i .jJAldlpor 

Choril»i 

1 

s 

1 : 

Average acreage of fnrms ...I 1l)'|g ! 14} J 

1 1 1 

IS,'® ; 0 i 8iS j 8,’* 

m 

6* 

Average acreage to a plough. ' lo j* i 16^^ , 

. ! ' ! 

13J8 ; 2IHS 1 lOi'ij : 14JS 

1655 

16* 


The total area of land held for ciiltivtition in the district is re- 
turned as parcelled into 78,180 distiuet holdings, or khdids. These 
farms, of which the largest is forty-five acres, and the smallest is 
two acres, contain, on an average, slightly less than nine acres each. 
The average area under occuj)ation U) each plougli^is acres. 
JSxcept under rice or garden cull iv^it ion, liw acres of black soil would 
be considered a small farm. A peasant holding only two acres must 
add to his income from other sources. In tho coast villages many 
fisheriiioii and sailors suppK^jueiit tho profits of their regular calling 
by cropping an acre or two of land. A man holding five acres of 
fresh alluvial loam, or blifWa htud, would be considered a substantial 
farmer. All his resources might profitably bo spent on the high 
culture of condiments and siigar-cano. In average dry-iSrop light 
soils 110 holding of less than nine acres can support a peasant in a 
position of tolerable comfort. 

According to the collector s admmiatration report for lJf74-75, 
the stock in the possession of the cultivators of state, or khdlm, 
villages during that year amounted to 40,674 ploughs, 31,148 carts, 
127,711 bullocks, 100,215 cows, 76,461 buffaloes, 1,042 horses, 93,782 
sheep and goats, and 236 asses. ^ * 

As the details of processes, crops, and cost of cultivation given 
in the general chapter on the agriculture of Gujardt apply to 
Surat, only a few points of local importance need be noticed in this 
place. 

The most marked general feature in the cultivation of Surat is 
the striking contrast between the tillage of the ujli, or fair, and the 
kali, or dark, cultivators. The agriculture of the dafk races is 
of the rudest description. They grow only the coarser kinds of 
groin, kodra (Paspalum scrobiculatum) and mhjli (Bleusine coracana), 
seldom let or wheat. They have no tools for weeding or clearing 
the fields, and when the seed is sown they leave their fields, neypr 
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returning after three or four months^ the time for harvest draws 
near. Meanwhile wild mint and other weeds have been growing 
apacHl^nd by harvest time make more show in the iield* than the 
crop. vVhen the early, or kharif, harvest is over (October — Novem- 
ber), they barter their grain for supplies of liquor! They possess 
little or no agricultural stock, and are the only people who use 
Ihe mfte buffalo for ploiyjhiug and for drawing carts. In the 
villages on the eastern frontier a buffalo and an ox yoked together 
is a proof that the owner is somewhat better off than his neigh- 
bours. Occasionally men of this class, chiefly of the Dhondia tribe, 
are tempted by an Andvla Brdhman to cultivate a little sugar-cane 
in partnership Avith him. In such cases the Andvla Bhahman, who 
provides tho capital, takes the lion s share of the profits. In the 
mode of tillage followed by skilled cultivators there are no points 
of special local interest. Almost all the crops mentioned in the 
provincial chapter on the agriculture of Gujarat aro cultivated in 
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The following details show the extent to which the different 
varieties of produce were raised in 1874-75. Of 584,190 acres, tho 
total area of land returned as cultivated in that year, 190,054 acres, 
or 32*63 per cent, were fallow or under grass. Of the 393,536 acres 
under actual cultivation, grain crops occupied 247,224 acres, or 62*82 

? er cent, of which 86,448 acres were under rice, dangar (Oryzasativa); 

2,521 acres under jmvdr (Sorghum vulgare) ; 21,533 acres under 
wheat, ghau (Triticum aostivum) ; 7,638 acres under hdjri (Holcus 
spicatus); and 59,084 acres underraiscellaneous grain crops, the chief of 
which were kodra (Paspalura scrobiculatum), occupying 43,973 acres ; 
ndgli (Bleusine coracana), occupying 13,853 acres ; and hanti (Panicuin 
spicatum), occupying 1 ,249 acres. Pulses occupied 6 1 ,633 acres, or 1 5*66 
per cent, of which 19,940 acres were under fuver (Cajanus indicus) 
and 41,69S acres under miscellaneous pulses, the chief of Avhich were 
wdl (Dolichos lablab), occupying 22,925 acres; peas, ivatdna (Pisum- 
sativum), occupying 5,434 acres ; arad (Phaseolus mango), occupying 
3,273 ^cres; mig (Phaseolus rndiatus), occupying 3,113 acres; Idng 
(Lathyrussativus),occupying2,803acres;///*7f;dr (Dolichos faboeformis), 
occupying 2,295 acres ; and gram, chana (Cicer arietinnm), occupying 
1,232 abres. Oil-seeds occupied 43,039 acres, or 10*93 per cent, of 
‘which- 39i>200 acres were under castor-oil seed, divela (Ricinus com- 
munis) ; 3,701 ^res under tal (Sesamum indicum) ; and 138 acres 
under kharedni. Fibres occupied 61,835, or 15*71 per cent, of which 
^9,234 acres were under cotton, kapda (Gossypiura indicum), and 
2,601 acres under hemp, san (Grotalaria juncea)^ Miscellaneons crops 
oceppied 11,066 acres, or 2*81 per cent, of which 5,628 acres were 
under eugar-caue, aerdi (SaccMrum officinarum) ; 768 acres under 
tobaoeo, tambdhi (Nicotiana tabacum) ; and 4,670 acres under mis- 
oelloneons vegetables and fruits.^ 


^ These figoree ere taken from the collector’s hnzur form No. 17. The discre- 
between 398«636 acres, the whole area shown under actual cultivation, and 
m,797» the sum of the totals of the five classes iimladed under this head, is due to 
tl^ fact th^t 81,261 sores were twice cropped, ^ 
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The following statement shows the area of government assessed 
land cultivated with crops' in 1859*60 and in 1872-73 c 



Contracted Cnltlvatton Statement for the years 1869-60 and 
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Description of Crops. 
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A comparison with the area cropped in tlio year 1859-60 shows 
that during the thirteen years ending with 1872-73 no less than 184,140 
acres of waste land were taken up for cultivation. Tho most 
remarkable advance is in the breadth of rice l.aul with an increase 
of 30,265 acres, equal to 50 per cent of the former area. Other kinds 
of cereals and pulses have in the ^iggregate increased by 103,398 
acres, or 81 percent. The areas *1 sugar-cane and tobtfcco have 
more than doubled. Cotton has increased by 12,423 acres, equal to 
34 per cent of former cultivation. Tlio most remarkable dcci’easo is 
in the breadth of land sown with vejD;\^tablcs and condiments,^ but it 
is more than balanced by 19,763 acres taken up with tho castor-oil 

E lant, which has doubled its former area. Fallow and grass lands 
ave increased by 39 per cent. Since 1872-73, owing chiefly to the 
fall in the value of agricultural produce, there has been a decrease of 
31,444 aci*es in tho area under cultivation. « 


^ The prodnee retarns obtained from village officers show, for the year 1872 in govern- 
ment land, a value per acre of £2 10^. (R:*. 25), calculated at the current market rates. 
This ^;ives, for the whole produce of the government land of the district, an esti- 
mate' I value of £1,520,000 (Us. 152 lakhs). To ascertain the value of the total 
oiit-ium of the district, the value of the crops grown on alienated lands must be 
included. For these lands there is no special return of produce. But on the basis of 
the proportion that the area of alienateef lands bears to the area of government 
the value of their agricultural produce may be calculated at about £W>/)00 (Rs, 29 
lakhs), or, for the whole district, an estimati^ out-turn of £1,810,000 (about 181 lakhs). 
These estimates are given in a foot-note, as, from the nature of the subject, and the 
way In which the iufonnation is obtained, but little trust can be placed in the aocoraoy 
of the returns. 

* Pulses were in 1869-60 given jikder common grains. 
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Irrigation is carried on from rivers, reservoirs, andwells, both unbuilt. Chapter IV* 

or kdma, and built, or pdka. The water is distributed either by lifts, Aariculture. 
or by leather bags called rdmio or aundio, ^r by Persian 

whoelsS The country is abundantly supplied with ponds, wells, and Irrigation, 
springs of water. According to the statistics of* 1S73-74 there 
were in that year 139 wells with steps, 10,013 wells without steps, 

497 waior-lifts, or dhekuria, 1,662 ponds, and 866 rivers, streams, 
or springs. This list does 6ot include the unbuilt, or Wicha, wells, of 
which there are great numbers in all parts of the district. These are 
aitnply holes of from ten to twenty -five feet deep, and about three in 
diameter, dug in the alluvial soil, without brick- work or masonry of 
any kind, and each costing, on an average, about £I (Rs. 10). These 
wells last only for one year. When one falls in, a fresh hole is dug in 
some other part of the field. Built wells vary considerably in cost. 

An average brick-built well about thirty feet det^p, largo enough for 
one water-bag, or kos, and faced with mortar only on the^water side, 
and with a cement platform and trough, costs about £40 (Rs. 400). 

For pai*posoa of irrigation it is not necessary that the reservoir 
should retain water during the whole year. It is enough if the pool 
covers a largo surface, ami is so situated that the land to be irrigated 
lies around and slightly below it. In the event of a scanty rain-fall, 
the cultivator has recourse to his reservoir in September and October, 
and by watering them saves his early, or kharify crops. For the 
ordinary late, oj* mr/, crops it is enough if the supply of water lasts 
through November and December. So that, except in the case of 
sugar-cane, if the reservoir contains a supply of water to the end of 
December, the cultivator is independent so far as his crops are con- 
cerned. Ponds of the above description are easily made, and at a 
^ small cost. 

The following are some of the details of the cultivation of the Details of cultiva- 
chief vari^ies of crops 

Rice holds the first place with, in 1874-75, 86,448 acres, or 21 *96 
per cent of the total area. As rice is a very remunerative crop, 
and is adapted to the soil, cliftiate, and habits of the people, its 
cultivation receives considerable attention. The area of embanked 
rice land daring the thirteen years ending with 1872-73 increased 
twenty-five per cent As regards the cultivation of rice, the different 
parts of tjie district occupy the following order : Chikhli, Bardoli, 

Jalalpor, and Ikilsar. Light, or gordt, soil is not suited for rice 
cultivation. The field should be either of black or red soil. In 
position it should be near to some pool or hollow, well supplied with 
water. No fewer than fourteen varieties of rice, varying in price 
from 2 a. 6(i. to 6e. (Rs. 1-4 to Rs. 2-8) for forty pounds, are raised 
in the district. 

Millet, jwodr (Holcus sorghum), holds the second place with, in MUlet. 

1874-75, 7^521 acres, or 18*52 per cent of the total area under cul- 
tivation. Juwdr is very extensively grown north of the Tdpti, but is 
less grown towards the south until, in the sub-divisions of Balsar and 
P4rdi it is almost entirely superseded by rice, ndgli, and Ifodra. 

Alonpf with rice jwivdr forma the common food of the people of the 
diafcnct. 

‘b 705—9 
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Cotton holds the third place with, in 1874-75, 59,234 acres, or 16*06 
per cent of the total area under cultivation. Excoptiiiff a fow isolated 
shrubs of tthe narma-hapas (Gossypium religiosum) growj? in VdgeSi 
and used in temples for lamp-wicks, the annual of black soil, Cr huia^ 
is the only variety of cotton cultivated in Surat. Though to the eyo 
no difference in texture or colour is apparent, the cotton of tho Olpad 
sub-division is e^Misislcred, on the whole, to have a superior &"aplo to 
that produced in the adjoining distridis of Broach. Until very 
recontlj cott' j seldom raised south of the Tapti. But its 
cultivation J*-* 7 extends about forty miles further south to the 
banks of tln‘ riv»\’ Aiiranga. Beyond the Auraiiga tho chanictor of 
tlio soil and the heavier rain-full are loss suited to the plant. Hioo is 
in raar^ cases sow'ii in tho same field with cotton. The practice baa 
tliis in its favour, that the vice helps to absorb moisture, which in 
excess hurts the cotton ])lant. I'lie dotaiLs of the modo and cost 
of (niltivation given in the Broach Statistical Account apply to the 
culture of *cot ton in Sur«at. In 1849, and again in 1806 and 1807, 
ettbrfcs were made by government to improve the (niUivaiion of cof ton 
in Surat. These experiments wci'o, in their character and results, 
similur to those made in tho district of Broach. A detailed description 
of them will bo found in the Statistical Account of that district. As 
iu Gujarat cotton can be gi*owTi only in rotation with other crops, 
except as a consequence of the general extension of cultivation, a rise 
in price docs not directly affect the ar(‘}\ cropped. ^ 

Kochu (Paspalumscrobiculjdum) and vitjll (Klousino coracana) hold 
the fourth place with, in 1874-75, 57,r)20 acres, or 14'60 per cent of 
tho total area under cultivation. Kodm and are consuiried by 
the poorest classes, and arc extensively < ultivalcd in the southern 
parts of tho district and along the sea-coasc. 

Sugar-cane is the staple prod u t of tho gaiden land, cliielly of tho 
Jalalpra* and Balaar snb-divisioic The white or Mauritiut cane was 
introduced iu 183t-”.5, and altLougli it requires more water than.tho 
indigenous rod variety, and also sidTcrs inoj*(' severely from tlio attacks 
of jackals, tlie greater quantity and better ([uality of the juice it 
yields hnivo made this the favourite variety of sugar-cano. As sugar- 
cane flourishes better in tho Surat district than in any other part of 
Gujarfit, molasses, or f/oZ, manufactured by tho cultivator^ forms a 
large item of export to northern Gujardt .and Katftiawdr.'^ 

The castor-oil plant, diec/o, is very extensively ^cultivated in tho 
southern parts of tho district. In 1874-75, 39,200 acres wore under 
castor-oil, or 9*96 per cent of tho total area under cultivation. Tho 
/.il extracted from this plant is of the greatest pui-ity, and is used for 
i urning. It is also, even without refinement, *a»Iaptod for medicinal 
P'urposes. As a rule, tho castor-oil plant is not sown by itself, but 
with pulse. 

Millet, hdjri (Holcus spicatus), belongs to a drior climate, and ro- 
quin s light sandy soil and manure. But little of it is raised in 


^ Thti export of molasses from the railway stations 
1875 to 5,381 to;:s, valued at dS86,09a (Ks. 8, CO, 900). 


south of the lLd.x>ti amounted in 

c 
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Surat. Tobacco is grown in the beds and along the banks of rivers, 
though not^n sufficient quantities to supply feho wants and consump- 
tion Cl^he people. It is, therefore, largely imported into *1116 Surat 
distri^ Of pulses, wal (Dolichos lablab) and watdna (Tisum sativum) 
ore extensively produced. 

s A point worthy of note in connection with the agriculture of Suint 
is that, in spite of the skill*and intelligence of the cultivators, some 
crops well suited to the district are very scantily grown. The chief 
of these are indigo, tobacco, and wheat. All of these crops might, 
it is believed, bo raised with profit. But their cultivation is neglected, 
apparently for no better rea>son than it has for many years been 
unusual. 

Among the cultivators of the district, tho Anavla or Bliathcla Cultivatiug classes. 
Brahmans, an active and industrious class, hold the first place. With 
tho assistance of their hereditary servants, or hdlla, they *givo much 
labour and care to their fields. Though they cultivate to a largo 
extent, Kanbis do not hold tho same position as they do in northern 
6ujai*at. With few exceptions, the Ra jputs are slov(?nly and careless 
cultivators. Next in skill to tho Kanbis come the indigenous, or 
tdlahdtif Kolis, who, except for their excessive love of liquor, are 
iutelligont and hard-working. Those of tho labouring and artizan 
classes who ojyjago in agriculture are not, as a rule, altogetlior 
dependent on tue produce of their fields. Ilicir mode of tillage is, 
therefore, often wanting in skill and care. Most of the Musalinan 
cultivators belong to the ehiss of Sunni, or country Buhoras, are sturdy 
and industrious men, with whom porsovomnee makes up for want of 
skill. The few Parsis wlio engage in agriculture are said to be 
industrious cultivators. Mr. Hope, collector of Surat, describes, iu 
his administration report for 1873-74, the condition of tho people 
as far from prosperous. Tho extraordinarily high prices which pre- 
vailed in 1863 and for some years subsequently have disappeared, 
but have loft their mark b<dnud them, Tho j^cople, intoxicated by a 
prosperity they assumed wouldjast for ever, in a majority of cases 
spent ifj) to their receipts, and incurred debt besides, the interest of 
which now presses heavily upon them. The money-lenders, fearful 
of losing, tlioir capital, have for tho last two years scorned to press 
their creditors with unusual activity, aud have been aided, first, by 
the law itself, an^l, secondly, by tho abuses which necessarily creep 
into its working. Tho land assessment, though not at all more than 
the state may justly demand, is not so light as to afford a margin 
sufficient to maintain tho improvident.'^ 

Except in the bepnning of the season, and at harvest time when 
hired labour is required, holders of land are, with the help of their 
families, generally able to cultivate their fields by themselves. The 
chief exooptioii to this is in the sugar-cane villages in the south of 
the district. • Hero a large number of labourers, chiefly servants, or 
h&lis, are employed. Besides doing tho share of work required of 
them by their masters, the Jidlis generally cultivate a small plot of 
land of their qwn. Cultivators who are unable themselves to* take 
thejr produce to market realize cousiderrfbly less than the market 
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rates. These men dispose of their crops in on© of two ways, oither 
to the village 'lOdnia, or grain-dealer, who, as a rule, haa^some hold 
over them in^ money mattei*s, and for tho grain ho rcccyvos credits 
them with from twenty-five to fifty per cent less than markw rates, 
or, in some parts of the district, they sell to an itinerant cloth-dealer 
called chhlpii,^ The large number of small holdings in Surat would 
seem to show that tho majority of tho cultivators aro in p%or cir^ 
cumstari’es. ^>iit three considerations Combine to modify such a 
conclusion. 1 1 'i inuny of the small holdings consist of garden land, 
of which a YiTY liuiircd area can support the cultivator in easy oir- 
cMunstance^i : sec^'iid, besides ivhat they make from their land many 
cultivat<^!*cj earn considerable sums in the fair season by cariing 
timber and grain from the eastern parts of tho ilistrict to the railway 
and sea-coast ; third, in the south of the district some of the cultiva- 
tors advance money to the people of Kunkan villages for the cultiva- 
tion of sugar-cane. Alinosi all of the dark races, or ktlUparaj, 
arc, from their love of drink and their careless habits, in a poor state. 
Many of tho fair men, or ujfijntrajy aro also iii debt. But, as a 
rule, the people of this class are well-to-do. Their housed are 
roomy and well built, with walls of brick and roofs of tile, worth from 
£20 to £200 (Rs. 200 to 2,000) ; their stock of cattle is sufficient and 
vrell fed ; the people are well clothed, and spend large sums of money 
in holding marriage feasts and on otljt?r domestic entertainments. 

Years jf Bcarcity. Details of the famines of U»2‘3, 1717, i7l7, 1790, and 1808, by 
which the whole province was aifected, will be found in the general 
account of Gujarat. Since the aerpiisition of Surat by the British 
government (1800-181 7), no famine has ( l eurrod sufficiently wide- 
spread or iutensc to seriously alTect the Ci>mhr\oii of the people of tho 
district. Of seasons marked by n-e or less general dearth, when grain 
prices rose abnormally high, tin' ehief are: 1824-25 (S. 1881), when a 
general remission of the land n \enue was granted, aud gipvernmeDt 
spent a sum of £10,000 (Ks. 1,00,000) on public works for improving 
the water-supply of tho district; 18:U-.S2 (S. 1888), when remissions 
to tho extent of £37,n40 (Rs. 8,70,^00) wort; granted; and 1838-39 
(S. 181' j), when, besides remitting £19,012 (Us. 4,90,120) of fbvenue, 
the poor were employed on public works. 


' This chhipa, during the fair geason, travels a1>out (rnin villagie to vilfage bartering 
cloth and other articles of dress for grain, and sometimes buying griun at priesa 
slightly more fa v^ourable than those offered by the village grain-dealer. 
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CHAPTER V. 

HISTORY. 

Section /. — Early Uisto^'y. 

There are four main periods in the history of Surat, — I. The early 
history up to 1573; IL The period of Moghal rule, 1573-1733; 
III. The period of independent government, 1733-1759 > IV. Since 
1759, the period of British ascendancy. 

Most accounts of Surat agree that it is not an old town.^ Some 
of tho Musulman local historians^ state that in 1194 Kutb-ud-din, 
the general of Muhammad Sbahab-ud-din Ghori (1193-1205), after 
his defeat of Bhim Dev, tho Rajput king of Anhilw5,ra* in northern 
Gujarat, penetrated as for south as Bander’* and Surat. Surat was 
then part of tho possessions of a Hindu chief whose head- quarters 
were at K4mrc|{, about thirteen miles to the east of Surat. Iliis chief 
took refuge in a garden at Surat, but finding resistance hopeless 
submitted, and was by Kutb-ud-din restored to his possessions at 
Kdmrej. 

The next mention of Surat is in 1347 in connection with the rebel- 
lion of Gujarat during tho reign of Miiliaiumad Toghlak (1325-1351). 


* On the oTher hawl. Sir T. Herbert (1626) idenlifies Surat with the Muziris of Ptolemy 
(Har., I,, 411), and Oyilby (1660-1685) with Ptolemy’s Symstra (Atlas, V., 211;. More 
lately Surat b»' been Rupposed to be Hiouau Thsnug's (6’J5>640) Sow-ra-ta. *a tiadiug 
city on tho western i^lioro ne‘.ir (j!ujarat\ But this, acconling to Boinaud (Mem. Sur. 
rinde, 'y»6) is not Sunit on tho Tapti, t>ut Sonith or K.Uhiaw^r, and this view is now 
generally received. Heinaiid (as above) states that the Persian and Arab writers do not 
begin to spoiik of Surat till after the 12th century. Abb^ Reynal (Settle. E. and W. Indies, 
II., 28) save, ^at the beginning of the 13th century Surat was nothing more than a mean 
hamlet’ ; Ihd in this statement he is supported by D'Anville (Eclairt. Sur la carte de I'lnde, 
74). At th^ r-ime tin^e, the fact that the city of Surat is still by learned Brslibinans call- 
ed Suryapur, and that the common story to explain the origin of the name Suryapur 
refers to a time (15^<15*20) when Surat was already a city of great trade (see Barbosa 
quoted below), would seem to make it possible that modem Surat is built t>n the site of the 
uM Hindu town of Suiyapur. This Suryapur is mentioned (BAs MAla, I., 61) along with 
Broach as one of the places through which (about 990) the AnhilwAra troops passed on 
their way south to attack the chief of lAth. Again, the name Suiy'apur resembles SuTa> 
baya» Ibn Istakhri’a (051) form of tho name generally written Subkra or SufAra. This 
post is placed by him four days south of Cambay, and about five days north of SindAn 
(i^njAn), and thiwe miles parasang) from the sea. (Elliot’s India, I., SO. ) The roferenoes 
to SiiryAimr and to Suf4ra are, however, confused, and seem scarcely sufficient to show that 
in the 10th century there was already a town on the site of tho modem city of Surat. 

* This is mentioned in two local histories — one by Bakshi Mia wakd ShAh Ahmad, the 
other by Munidii QhulAm Mobi-ud-din. 

* AnhilwAra (North lat. 23" 48 East long. 72® 3% NehrwAla, or PAtan, 66 miles north- 
east of AhmedAlrid. : 

* RAnder, on right bank of the TApti, a^iout two miles above Surat. 
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Khndawand Khan’s fortress, calling it strong and well construotedi; 
On the two landward sides was a ditch sixty feet wide, andJbhe curtain, 
sixty feet«high, had a rampart thirty-five yards wide. ^Hie w^le of 
the masoniy was connected by bars of iron or lend. After the tower 
was completed the city quickly incrensed in size; and Ferishta spe-^ 
oially mentions one beautiful building, four storeys high, said by the 
Europeans to be like a Fovtuguese palace.' ^ 

About the year i people of Surat asked Imad-ul-Mulk Rnmi, 

to whom Surat was at that time assigned, to remove their governor 
Khudawand Kh.an. As Khudawand refused to resign, Imdd-ul-Mulk 
advanced ac'iiust him, and on his reaching Surat Khudawand Kh&n 
tigreed to submit. Jhit he planned treachery, and, inviting Imad-ul- 
Mulk to an entertainment, had him assassinated. Changiz Khan, 
Iniad -iil-Mulk^s son, marched against Surat, and, engaging the Por- 
tuguese as allies, took the fort and slew Khudawand.^ 

In le572 Surat fell into the hands of the Mirzas, then in rebellion 
against the emperor Akbar. The Mirzas strengthened the fort and 
prepared for resistance. In the begiuniiig of 1573 (January 19ih) 
Akbp-v arrived before Surat, and after a vigorous siege, which lasted 
for about six weeks, the fort surrendered.' During the progress of 
the siege the Mirzas wrote to the Portuguese offering to surrender 
the castle to them as the price of their assistance. The I'ortngnese 
accordingly sent an armed force up the Tapti. Dut off reaching Surat, 
and seeing the strength of the besieging army, they gave up all 
thoughts of fighting, and, assuming the name of ambassadors, paid their 
respects to the emperor. 


a Turk or Rumi, who in the reign of Mahmint Bcgara (1459-1*511) received the title of 
Khudawanil Kh5n. built a fort of great strong I b. This he did to put a stop to the in- 
cursions of the Portuguese, who, coining there in boats, coromittea all ifinas of injury 
and gav'’c much annoyance to the innabitants. To prevent il s construction, the Portu- 
guese came with several vessels armed witheunuou. But they could not prevail. The 
fort w.*is built with walls of 15 cubits broad and 20 cubits high, of much strength, and 
was armed with great cannon, like huge scrrifiits, and all nticessary munitiops of war. 
A commander was appointed, and the attacks of the Portuguese were stopped. — Ex- 
tract by Major Watson. 

^ Ferishta, IV, , 147. Ehud&wand is said to have submitted three^laiis to the 

king. The king chose the one that placed the castle on the bank of the river, and under 
this plan wTote the word muhdrrtk, or * the prosperous.* Hence the City up to this 
day is called Burat-bandar mub&rak.— Bakshi Mia^s History. * 

’ Accordinff to their own account, the Portuguese came to Surat as allies of Khndi- 
wand. But midiiig that, contrary to his promise, he showed no signs of giving up the 
castle, they abandoned bis cause. (Faria, in Kerr., VL, 414.) This Khudawand KhAn is 
also caPed IkhtiyAr KhAn. He is not the Safar Aka KhAn or Khi.dawand Rht^n who 
built 1 Surat fort. Safar, the builder, called Khoj Ah Zofar by Faria, commanded the 
GujatAt troops at the second siege of Diu (March 1545). According to Faria (in Kerr, 
VI., 392) Zofar was killed not long after the siege begaa If this is correct, there 
must have been a third KhudAwand KhAn, who, in 1554, was one of the victims of the 
assassin BurhAn. — Bird’s History, 271. 

* Bird**- History, 522. On entering the fort, Akbar found a beautiful iSlnnon wbiobhad 

come tio Surat in the Turkish fleet that was wrecked on the GujarAt coast in the stormy 
season of 1551. (Sidhi Ali, in Bom. Lit. Soc. Trans., IT., 10.) This gun, called Sidiman, 
in hont>ur of the Turkish emperor Buliman 1. (1520-1566), was of so exquisite a model 
that Akbar ordered it to be taken to Agra. But as there were no^mesns at hand for 
transporting it, the gun was allowed to remain at Surat.— Bird’s History, B 29 . « 
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At the time of its conquest by Akbar,the district, or mrkdvj of which 
the port of SuriEit was the head-quarters, contained nine hundred and 
ninetysthree^towDS or villages. Including the receipts from port duos 
and froia a provision tax, this territory was estimated to yield ayearly 
revenue of £40,000 (Rs, 4,00,000).^ • 

Section IL—Morjhal Rule (1673-1733). 

From the year 157*1, when Akbar conquered Surat, to 1733, 
when, in the decay of the Moghal empire, its governor began to 
act as an independent ruler, Surat was administered by officers 
appointed by the court of Delhi. This term of 160 years may bo 
divided into three sections: the first, of about eighty-five years 
(1573-1658), when, under the emperors Akbar, Jahangir, and Shdh 
Jah&n, Surat enjoyed peace and rose to be one of the first cities 
in India ; the second, the forty-nine years of Aurangzeb^s reign 
(1658-1707), when Surat’s prosperity was checked, i, by Marat ha 
raids (1664-1685), and, ii, by the growing importance of Bombay 
(1677-1707); and the third, about twenty-seven years of increas- 
ing disorder, when the Surat governors were, in little more than in 
name, subject to the court of Delhi. 

On the capture of Surat, Akbar (1573, March) appointed Kalij 
Kh4n commander of the fort.* In the same year (April) Muham- 
mad Husain Mii^a marched from Daulatabad and besieged Surat. 
Kalij Khan was prepared for defence, and the Mirza, finding the siege 
made no progress, abandoned Surat and went on to Broach.® 

In Akbar’s time Surat is (1590) called an emporium,'* or first class 
port. It was of sufiicient consequence to induce Abkar to appoint 
two distinct ofiScers for its administration. Of these, one was a mili- 
tary officer who, with the title of kileddr, commanded the castle 
and river ; •the other, a civil officer who, with the title of mutsadi, or 
revenue writer, administered the district of Surat, and had charge of 
the city and the collection of the customs revenue. The mutsadi 
was not^subordinate to the chief ^ivil officer, the diiedn, at Afamedd- 
b&d, blit held direct from the Delhi court. Along with some other 
parts of Gujardfc the lands of Surat were, about the year 1576, sur- 
veyed by*Rfija Todar Mai. The whole area of the district, as given 
inthe Am-ivAkbari,*is 770,985 acres (1,312,315 bigltda), and the yearly 
revenue £47,588.®® It furnished 2,000 cavalry and 5,500 infantry. 


* Bird’s History, 119. (5.00,000 diangi^.) 

• Bird, 324. 

> Bird. 326. 



* Gladwin Ain-i-Akbftri', IT., 65. Rdader,Gandevi. and Balsdrarementioned as ports 

subordinate to Surat. * i -t * — ^ -e — if-ij.- a — ^ 

eially its pine-ap] 

increased the pit ^ ^ „ 

Burtft, he would have found the Portuguese ready to help him. ^ In 158i the vi<»roy 
of Goa reoeived orders from Europe to take advantage of the disturbances and seise 
Surat.— Arch. Port. Orient. Faa , 3, 201. • 

Riven in the Alnd-Akbari (Gladwin, H., 241-242) is 1,90,36,17/ defn 
that js, Be. 4,76,870. . 
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Chapter V. 

History. 

1573-1733. 

TheEnglish in Surat, 
1608- 1609. 


of most importance in the history of Surat at the • 
bopiiining of the seventeenth century are connected with the arrival 
and settlement of certain companies of European merchfRita,^ 

Since 1573, when they ctuiL-liidcd a ti'eaty with the emperor 
Akbar, the Portuguese had n inained undisputed masters of the Surat 
seas. The first sign of Mjipimition to their power was in August 1608, 
when an English jiriivv'd at the mopth of the l.'apti.^ As the 
commander. Captain Hawkins, came provided with letters from the 
Etiglisli king tc the ojuperor Jahangir, ho wj\s allowed hy Muknrab 
Khflii, tho governor of Surat, to bring into the city his merchandize, 
lead, iron, and some treasure. Tliough his ship sailed from Surat in 
October, Hawkins remained behind; and in February 1600 started for 
Agra, leaving in Surat English merchant and some English ser- 
vants to sell the rest of his goods. In September 1600 a second English 
ship, the ‘ Asceri.sion ’ by name, arrived in Gujarat waters, but was 
wrecked off the Surat coast. Her crew landed at (Jandevi,- and about 
seventy of them came to Surat. The Portuguese used their influence 
with the governor to prevent the English from being allowed to settle 
in die city of Surat, and in consequence the shipwrecked crow were 
ordered to remain at tho village of Uinva, about three miles west of 
the city,^ At the end of Septcmlicr they lefi Surat, most of them 
with their captain, or general as he was then called, starting for Agra, 


In October (1 609) Surat was tliniwn into a ppnic by the ap- 
proach of Bahadur, the son of Muzafar, the last of the Musalman kings 
of Ahinedabad, who was at tlmt time attempting to recover Gujnrdt 
from tho Aloghals. But by the timely arrival of strong succours 
from thoMogiial viceroy of Ahmedal>.td, Baliddur was forced to with- 
draw without causing any damagi' Pinch, the English merchant 
whom Hawkins left in Purat, w is (1610, January 18th) called 
to A^a by his superior, and the Englisli factory in Surat was closed.* 
In this same year Malik A'mbar, a noble of Nizdm Shd]i% court, and 
governor of Daulatabdd, invaded Gujarat at tho head of 50,000 
horse, and plundered Surat. 

stormy season of tho following ye* (1611, 
1 M 18 - 1 C 18 . September 26th), three English ships came to anchor at tho mouth 
of the Tdpti.® A Portuguese fleet occupied tho coast and tlm entrance 
of the river, so that tho English ships wore forced to remain outside. 
Tlie governor of Surat, Khojah Nasar, and his brotljpr Mukarab Khdn, 
th j governor of Cambay, professed to be anxious to trade with the 


^ During this time, 1573-1608, Portuguese power in eastern waters hod suKtained 
two severe blows : i, in 1680, by the absoi-ption o( the kingdom of Portugal in the Spanish 
empire ; ii, in 1595, by the arrival of the Dutch, ‘ tho scouige of the pride and insolence of 
the PoT-tuguese in the Gu.st.* 


* Gandevi, about 30 miles south-east of Surat, at that time a port and manufacturing 
town of some consequence. Coverte, in bis account of this voyaKC, sricaks of it an a citv 
of which a great man was governor.— Kerr, VIII., 331. ^ ^ 


» Finch (1609), in Kew, VIIL, 274. 

* Fipch, in Ken, VIIL, 275. 

* TficbO ships were the ' Trades Jnereaee *, 1,000 tmn ; the ‘ Pi 
and the * Darling', 90 tons.- Sfc-.H. Middleton, in Kerr, VIIL, J] 


Com’, 250 tons; 
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English. But as nothing could bo done so long as the Portuguese 
held the mouth of the river, they advised Sir Ilenry Middleton, 
the Engli^ admiral, to move his ships to the port* of Qogo. 

Middleton refused to leave Surat, and detained some Indian craft, 
then lying near him, till bo should receive on board'all the English English in Surat, 
from Cambay and Surat. Ho then passed over tlio bar and an- 1608-1618. 
dhored ^ Suwdli roads.^ In October and November the English and 
Portuguese fought one or tfl^o petty skirmishes on the shore, but no 
engagement of consoquouce took place either by sea or by land. The 
governor occasionally came to tlio shore and had some small trade 
dealings with tho English. In Deccunber IGll Miikarab Khan was 
deposed from tho management of Cambay, and Khojali Nasar from 
that of Surat. The new governor, like his predecessor, entered into 
some trilling transactions with the English. But the change of 
governors would not seem to have materially affected tho position of 
the English at Surat. In the beginning of tho next j;car (1612, 

January 26th), the English who had come from Cambay went on 
board one of the English ships, but Sir H. Middleton waited for a 
few days hoping still to obtain leave to establivsh a factory at Surat. 

Mukarab Khan, who was tlicn tho commissioner of customs, or shah- 
bandar, refused to have any farther dealings with tho English, and, 
blaming them for causing much loss to the revenues of the port, 
ordered them to leave at once. The Heat accordingly set sail on the 
13th January (4612).^ 

Tu September (5th) 1612, two English sliips, tho 'Dragon^ and Establish a factory, 
‘Osiander’, under the command of Captain Best, arrived at the mouth 
of the Tiipti. One of the merchants, sent to Surat, was welcomed by 
the governor and was allowed to trade.® On the 13th September a 
Portuguese fleet of sixteen small vessels* entered the Tapti and 
captured some of the crew of one of tho English ships. In retaliation 
tho Englisk commander, Captain Best, seized a Gujarat ship, refusing 
to give it up till the English were allowed to establish a factory 
at Surat. About the sjiine time news reached Gujarat of the great 
power ^nd the moderation of th# English in the Red Sea.® Accord- 
ingly, on the 17th October, the viceroy of Gujarat came from 
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' Kerr, VHT., 401. Auwdli vond wns a Uttlo way north of the mouth of the TApti. 

2 Sir H. Middleton, in Kerr, VIIl., 402. Among the English who were taken off by 
Sir H. Middleton wore Captain Hawkins and the wife he had married at Agra ; Captain Shar- 
pey, of tho 'Aacension* ; and a carpenter of the ‘ Ascension’, Bangham by name, who, 
when the rest of the crew went to Agra, vrould seem to have stayed in Surat and built 
a ship in English fashion. — See Middleton, in Kerr, VlII., 393, and Fryer (1673). 

^ Best (1612), in Kerr, IX., 99. This governor was probably not Mukarab EhAn, 
but his successor. 

^ These small vessels of war were by the English writers of this time called frigates, 
a term tlien apparently moaning much the same as pinnace. 

^ The reference is to the measures taken by Sir H. Middleton in the Bod Sea 
(May 1612) whin, though he had been badly used both in the Bed Sea and at Surat, 
he refrain^ from harming tho Indian shipping, contenting himself with forcing the 
captains of the Musalmdn ships to trade with him. (Kerr, VUL, 466-491.) Accord- 
ing to Pnrehas (quoted in Kerr, IX,, 143),' this strong action on Middleton's part 
procured the privileges granted to Captain Best, lost the Moghals should * have the 
sea shut up to thijk and all their trade stopt.* 
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Fight the Portu- 


guese^ 


1612. 


Obtain a charter, 
1613. 


Ahmodabdd to Suwali to treat with the English captain. Articlea 
wero drawn up for the settlement of English trade in Surat, Cambay, 
Ahmedabad, Gogo, and any other part of the Moghal dopiinions,^ 

On the 28tli« November, u Portuguese fleet of four large ships 
and forty small barks appeared off the mouth of the Tapti, and ou 
the following day the English and Portuguese vessels vgaged 

each other. The ti /Jit was renewed mors fiercely on the 30th. Bat 
next day the Pf>rtugiie'«e held aloof. The English then put out to 
sea, aiid for sf me wt-cks (December 1-22) cruised about the west- 
ern shore of i Ito Cauibay gulf. On the 22ud, when the English ships 
wereat Miihuwa haroour,^ the four Portugue.se ships came towards 
them. Fighting began on the morning of the 23rd, and lasted till 
between ten and eleven, when the Portuguese retired. The engage- 
ment was renewed on the 24th, and on this occasion the English 
wf re the first to retire. Tiie Portuguese foUjOwed them for a time. 
But before* long, desisting from the pursuit, after three days (27th), 
they allowed the English to come back and anchor at Suw'ali. 

Ill the beginning of 1613® a charter caino from the emperor 
confirming the treaty betw'een the English and the viceroy of Gujarat. 
The charter was sent down to Suw'ali ou the 6th of January as a 
private letter. But the English captain refusing to take it iu this 
form, on the 11th the manager of the cust^ uus, ov shah bandar, and 
several other leading officers w'ent to Suwali and ina*de a public and 
formal presentation of the charter. On the 1 7th the Engli.s^ ships 
sailed away. Towards the close of the year (1613) the Portuguese 
appeared off the mouth of the Tapti, and, in reialiatiou for the favour 
shown to the English by the ^loghal govennnent, seized and 
carried off to Goa a groat Gujarat ship.^ In consequence of this 
act the Moglial government declared war against the Portiig lese. 
Mukarab Khan was restored to the office of governor o| Cambay, 
and two armie.s were equipped, one to act against Daman, and the 
other to attack Diu.® No English ships came to the Tapti in this 
year (1613).® ^ 


‘ The chief provisions were : (li that the people of Surat were to be^allowed to 
trade freely with the Knglish ; (2) tliat English comiuoditics should pay a duty of 3i 
per cent ; and (3) tliat the factory should not lie made responsible for th« robberius of 
English pirates. -B^t, in Kerr, IX., 101. a 

’ Mahuwa (Mlmwa) near OopiiAth Point {opposite to Surat), still a place of trade. In 
16* J there were theruinsof a great town, but few inhabitants.-— Best, in Kerr, IX., *106. 

« fieat, in Kerr, IX., 106. The dates differ from those given by Orme (Historical 
Pri-gments, 330) by about six weeks. Probably they have been altered by the Editor 
of Kerr’s Voyages to suit the ' new style.' 

* This ship is said (Orme’s Hist. Frag., 334) to have had on board five hundred 
persons, and a cai^o valued at £ 100,000 sterling. Withington says seven hundred 
p(;r&oiis. — Kerr, IX., 126. 

** Orme’s Hist. Frag., 341. MokarabKhdn is said at this time have received 
the title of ttftwdU, and the government of Surat, Broachi Baroda^ and H&i^,-..(Orme'8 
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. In 1614 (October loth) four English ships arrived at Saw&li. 

The commissioner of customs^ Khojah Nasar, went to Suwali to try 
and indued* Captain Down ton, the English admiral, to join with the 
Moghals in attacking tbe Portuguese.^ But us Cuptaih Dowriton re- 
fused to act against the Portuguese, the governor ordered that no one English in Surat, 
from Surat was to trade with the English. The governor was severe 1608-1618. * 
againstathe English because lie feared there was a secret alliance be- 
tween them and the Portiigaeso. But when he found that this was not 
the case, he allowed the lading of the English shijjs to bo carried on.* 

In December, 1614, the Portuguese caused a groat loss to Surat by Pownton’s expedi- 
burning in Gogo the large pilgrim-ship, the ^iiahimi\* While Cap- tiou, 
tain Dowiiton still refused to join the governor of Surat against the 
Portuguese, news came that a great fleet was soiling north from 
Goa to destroy the English. On the 17th of January (1615) first 
sixty small barks, and tlien on the 18th nine ships, six of them very 
largo, appeared off tl\e IMpti. The governor of Surat, thinking 
that the English stood no chance against so strong a force, tried to 
enter into terms with the Portuguese viceroy. But the viceroy, 
conlideut of victory, rejected his offer. At this time the English 
ships were lying in the Suwali roads, separated from the open sea 
by a spit of sand about seveu miles long. Early in the morning 
of the 20th December, Captain Downton arranged that one of his 
ships should drop down to the south end of the roads, and that the 
other three ships should also move in the same direction. The 
Portuguese, taking for granted that the English wore planning an 
escape, though the tide was then low and their larger vessels could 
not pass the sand bank, sailed against the Englisli ship nearest the 
mouth of the harbour. Three of their ships and many small barks 
reached the English vessel and made a furious attempt to board her. 

Seeing this the other English ships came down closer firing against 
the Portuguese, who, failing in their attack on the English, while at 
the same time their own ships caught fire, were forced to take to the 
water and escape as they could. The three Portuguese ships were 
destroyed, floating ashore and burning there. But the English vessel, 
though^much injured in its masts and rigging, was saved. The Por- 
tuguese viceroy now offered to accept the governor’s proposal for 
peace. But he, seeing the valour of tho English, refused, and helped 
the Englfsh with timber and provisions. After their attack, on the 
20th JaiiuoTy, tho Portuguese held off, and the English continued to 
load their ships. •Nothing more was done till the 3rd February, as 
the Portuguese viceroy was waiting for supplies. The supplies he 
wanted were materials for fire-ships. These he got ready, and first 
on tho 8th, and again on the 10th, towing them in tho dusk of even- 
ing up tho gulf, let them float down the passage towards the English 


Defeats the Portu- 
gueso, 

1615. 


^ Dawnton (1614), in Kerr, IX<, 173. 

* Downton, m Kerr, IX., 175. 

* The • Rabimi ’ is eeid to have been 1,600 tons bnrden, and to have been able to 

carry 1,600 pilgrinui. Her measurements were-length 153 feet, breadth 42 feft, and 
depth 31 feet— Saris (1611), in Kerr, Vlll., 487. This ship was the property of 
Jimdngir's mother. •* 
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ships. Both attempts failed^ and tho viceroy retired to the roads 
south of the mouth of tho Tapti. The English ships continued at 
Suwali completing their lading, leaving finally on tho 3rd March.^ 

During tho piiny season of 1615 Mukarab Kh4n was ^recalled 
from his government in Surat, and the post given to tho emperor^fl 
third son. Prince Khurram, afterwards Slidh Jahan (1626-1658J. The 
prince chose his favourite Ziilfikar Khan to act as his manager at 
jSurat. This officer, tracing to tho English the war between the 
emperor and tho Pc-rtugnoso and the consequent loss of revenue at 
Surat, determined to oj)pose tho English and make friends of the 
Portuguese. With this object he concluded a treaty with the Por- 
tuguese, one of tbe provisions of which was that tlie Moghals and 
Portuguese .should unite in driving the English and Dutch from their 
ports.^ But before the treaty could be acted on, or even be 
confirmed by tho emperor, another English fleet arrived oft the Tdpti. 
In this tlecft came Sir Thomas Roe, an ambassador from the English 
king to the emperor. Sir Thomas Roe reached Snrat on the 
20th September 1015, and after remaining for about a month in 
tho city, started (October 30th) for Ajmir, where Jahangir then was. 
At Ajmir Sir Thomas Roe was received with honour, and by his 
beai'Ing gained the respect and good-will of the emperor. But there 
was at court a strong party hostile to the English, some from distrust 
of foreigners, and others from friendship to the Porjuguese, so that 
the English ambassador's negotiations wont on but slowly. In 
October 1615, a largo Portuguese lleet arrived near the TApti. But 
as the governor Zultikar Khan was not in a position to act with them 
against the English, the Portuguese would stumi to have contented 
themselves with escorting tho trading vessels from Goa to Cambay.’^ 
In 1616 (September 24th) another Knglish fleet came to SuwAli and 
remained there till March 1617. In that month there ivas a dis- 
pute in the city, and a body of armed men came up from the English 
ships threatening to plunder the town. They, however, retired with- 
out doing any damage.'* But in case of any similar attempt in the 
future, the governor gave orders to# strengthen the fortifications of 


’ Before they sailed the governor of Surat paid CMitaiu Bownton a vi8i^ and went 
on board his ship. Tho day after leaving Suw&li the English shijis were followed by the 
Pori aguese. But, after sailing in pni*suit for a day, tho Portuguese retired. Downton 
proceeded to Bantam, where, on the 6th August, he died, * lafticntod, admired, and 
unequalled.* (Orme'sHiat. F^aL^, 356.) ** His disposition,*' says Purchas, ** savoured of 
the true^ heroic, piety and valcmr being in him seasoned by gravity and modesty.** 
(Quoted in Kerr, IX., 196.) Tho details of tho English and Portuguese armaments 
cnga/^'«Rl in this tight were as follows : Tho English four ships— Dowuton’s ship, the 
yoar*s Gif t^, 650 tons; the ‘He<jtur’, 500 tons; the ‘Hope*, 300tons; and the 
•SoloMion', 200 tons. (Kerr, IX., 167.) The Portnguese had sixty small war boats, 
lywi’ - 4 eighteen oars aside, and each manned by twenty soldiers ; two gallevs, with 
fifty men each ; a pinnace of 120 tons ; two ships of 200 tons each; and six gr^t ships 
called galleons, one of 400 tons, one of 500 tons, two of 600 tons, one of 70u tons, and 
the vioorc^’s ship of 800 tons. — Sec the Examination of Domingo Francisco (1616). 
in Kerr, IX., 204. • 

» Faria quoted in Ormo's Hist. Frag., 361. 

®. Oioie’s Hist, Frig., 369, 
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Sarat.^ Early in 1618 Sir Thoznas Roe roiumcd to Surat^ having Chapter V« 
obtained the grant of important privileges in favour of the English.* ffistoiy 

Meanwhile another European nation had Qome to SurSt anxious 1673-17.33. 
to trade. In 1616 (August 2nd) a Dutch merchant* arrived and was 
well received by the governor. But without the iuthority of the *1616*^*^* 
emperm*, the Dutch could not be allowed to establish a factory like 
tlliat of the English. The^ chief merchant went away, leaving four 
Europeans in Surat to dispose of his goods. In the next year (1617) 
two Dutch ships were wrecked at Gandevi, near Surat, and a few of 
the merchants were allowed to remain in Surat to dispose of their 
goods. In 1620 another Dutch ship came, bringing the merchant 
who had visited Surat in 1616. Ho was now appointed to manage tho 
affairs of the Dutch in Surat. As they had in 1 6 1 8 received a charter 
from the omperor allowing them to settle at Surat, tho Dutch were 
now allowed to establish a factory like that of the English.^ 


In 1608, when the English began to trade with Surat, tho city Aspect of Surat, 
is described as ' of considerable size, with many good houses belong- 1608-1620. 
ing to merchants.' On the bank of the river wore two chief build- 
ings, the castle moderately large, handsome, well walled, surrounded 
with a ditch, and having a small postern opening towards the river. 

Many cannons, somo of thorn of vast size, were on its ramparts. 

Further up the river was the custom-house, from which a flight 
of steps ran d(4wn to the water. Behind the custom-house was tho 
market-place, divided into two parts, one for goods, the other for 
horses and cattle ; and towards tho right, behind the castle, an open 
space or maiddrij ^ a pleasant green, having a maypole in the middle, 
on which at high festivals was hung a light and other decorations.'® 

Prom tho top of the castlo, though the town was of considerable 
size, with many good houses most closely set, so numerous and thick 
were the trees tliat it seemed a wood or thicket.® In front of tho 
castle the%!ity was open, but was fenced on all other sides by a ditch 
and thick hedges. In the hedge were three gates, one leading north 
to Wariav, one east to Burhanpur, and one south to Navsari. To 


1 Eoe, in Kerr, IX., 388. 

* The cHief provisionB were : 1 , That the English should' be well treated ; 2, that they 
should have tree tradlb on payment of customs dues ; 3, that their presents to the 
emperor sho&ld not bo subject to search at Surat ; 4, that the effects of auy one who 
died should be handed over to Englishmen. (Roe, in Kerr, IX., 292.) Roe would 
seem also to have found it advisable to make a separate agreement with prince Khar- 
ram, in whose hands Surat then was. The chief articles of this agreement were : (1) 
that the governor of Surat should lend ships to tlie English ; (2) that resident English 
merchant might wear arms ; (3) that the Enjp^lish might be allowed to build a house in 
Surat ; (4) that they should l&ave free exercise of their religion ; and (5) that they 
should be aJlowed to settle their disputefi among themselves. — Kerr, IX., 263. 

* This was Van den Broobk, afterwards (1620) director of Dutch trade in Surat. 
— See Mb voyage quoted in Anderson's Western India, 16. 

* The Dutch were at the Moghal court, 1618 (Jan. 13). But Boo does not 
mention how fiieir miesion succeeded. (Kerr., IX. 364.) Of the ships lost at Qandevi 
(September 1617), one was a vessel of 1,(X)0 tons, the other a small pinnace, — Bring, 
ID Kerr, IX., 463. 

® Fineh (1610), in Kerr, VL, 275. 

* Terry (1618)t M Ken, IX., 391. ^ 
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the southp beyond the Navs&ri gate, was the great reservoir called 
Gcpi’s pond^ three-quarters of an English mile in circuity ^nd beyond 
the lake some, fine tombs, with a handsome paved court* Near the 
tombs was a small mango grove * where the citizens resorted to 
banquet/ and about a mile hos) further was a great tree much 
venerated by the Banians.^ Near the city were ^ goodly gardens 
abounding in pom ^granates, pomicitrons, lemons, melons, and figsj 
to be had et all tines of the year, thd gardens being continually 
refreshed with curious springs and fountains of fresh water/* 

The city was very populous and full of merchants.® Tlie people 
were ''tall, ncai, and well clothed in garments of white calico and 
silk, and very grave and judicious in their behaviour^^ Goods were 
brought up the river in boats. The boats were moored nt a flight of 
steps that ran down to the water^s edge near the castle. Their 
cargoes w^ere taken up the steps, and laid in the custom-house, where 
were store«rooms for stowing goods till they were cleared. After 
passing through the custom-house, merchandize was carric?d into the 
market-place on one side of the castle green, and there offered for 
sale.® 

Custom does at that time are said to have been levied at the rate 
ot 24 per cent for goods, 3 per cent for provisions, and 2 for 
money.® 

The fifty years between the settlement of the English and Dutch 
in Surat, and the close of the reign of the emperor Sh6h Jah4n 
(1608-1 608) was a time of increasing prosperity at Surat. During 
these years few events of any great ituportaneo to Surat are recorded. 
In the year 1622 the traders complained to tlu' governor that some 
of their ships had been seized by Kiiropean pirates. The governor 
suspected the English, and placed tlu ui in confinement. But, after a 
few months, finding they were not to blame, he set them at liberty/ 


^ Finch, in Kerr, VIIL, 276. 

* Copland (1612), in Kerr, IX., 110. • ^ 

^ * At this time (1614) an addition was made to the popnlation of Snrat by the 
arrival of many hundred Banians and others who, sent away from the Portugese 
towns, then under siege by the Deccauis, sought refuge in Surat andCambi^.'— With- 
ingtun, in Kerr, IX., 126. ^ 

^ Finch, in Harris’ Voyages, I., 84, and Co]>land as above. * 

® Finch, in Kerr, VIIL, 276. At this time the two great branches of Surat foreign 
trade were westwards with Mocha in the Bed Sea. and eastwards with Acheen in 
Sumatra. Ofthe Mocha trade, Terry (161 4- 1620) says, this is the chief market for Surat 
goods, cotton cloth, and cotton wool. To buy these, merchants come to Moclia from 
many iiarts of the Turks* dominions, from Abyssinia (Prester John’s country), and 
from ifrand Cairo in Ifigypt. (Terry’s Voyages, 1.30. ) Of the trade to the east mention 
is made (1699) that in Acheen a quarter of the city was set apart for GnjarAtis. 
(Captain John Davis, in Kerr, VIIL, 52L ) OujarAtis were (1608) found in Java (Scott, 
in Kerr, VIIL, 147), and in 1611, as far south as the island of Banda (S.lai 6®), Captain 
Sims, in his voyage to Japan, noticed that Gujardt (Ciunbay) cloth, black and red 
calicoes, and calico lawiis, were in rociuest. (Kerr, VIIL, 188.) Their c^petitiop ^th 
Old GujarAt carrying trade to the eaateni archipelago was one m the reasons 
^ Kerr vlf wiemselves so much disliked in Suiat,-»See ib>wk^s (1898), 

^ Filch, as above. 

’ De la Valle and BmWs Aniulii !•# 888. 
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In 1829 (April 6) the English got an order, or farmanyivora the 
emperor t<^ act against the Porfcugixese. Accordingly, when the 
Portuguese 4eot arrived off the Tapti, it was attacke^l bf the Eng- 
lish. At this time the English and Poi*tugao.se not only engaged 
at sea, but, sending bauds of men ashore, they fought dn the sand hills. 
In the|p skirmishes the Portuguese suffered severely.^ The year 
l631 was a time of famine^and pestilence in Surat.® A few years 
later (1636) Surat ships were again attacked and injured at sea by 
Europeans. On hearing complaints of this, the governor imprisoned 
the different European factors, and only released them on the pay- 
ment of £17,000.® In 1642 the French came with a great show 
of wealth and established a factory at Surat.** In 1(56 1 the Dutch 
and English were at war. At this time the Dutch were very strong 
in Surat. Enraged at some act of the governor, they seized the 
great Musalman pilgrim-ship and refused to give her up. Com- 
plaints of this reached the emperor, and the governor was compelled 
to restore the Dutch a sum of £5,000 (Rs. 50,000).* In 1652 the 
governor of Surat was favourable to the English, and in the next year, 
when a Dutch fleet appeared off the Tapti, they refrained from attack- 
ing the English through fear of enraging the Moghal. During the 
.struggles between the sons of the emperor Shah Jahan, by 'which 
Hindustan wa.s disturbed in 1057, one of the competitoi*s seized the 
fort of Surat and pillaged a great part of the town.® ^ 

Thronghout this period the form of administration at Surat remain- 
ed unchanged. There were still the two governors, the civil ruler of 
the city and district, and the military commander of the castle. 
The list given below shows that in the thirty-two years ending with 
1 658 the office of city governor changed hands as often as eleven 
times.^ 


^ Bruce's Ann«*ila, 1., 301. 

* Bruce's Auimla, I., 304. 

* Brucil'e Amuile, T., 341. 

^ Maepberson'e European Commerce with India, 259. 

* Baldiei|^(l660-l6S0h in OhurchUl, III., 512. 

* Brace’s Annals, I. , ^4. The actual sack of Surat soems doubtful, but it was a time 
of much distuihbancA Industry was paralysed and trade at a stand-s till * * It does not 
a little trouble us,” a%%>te one of the Com|Mny’s chief servants, ** to pay nine per cent 
interest for what money we shall be forced to take ud for your account towards pro- 
viding of goods for the next year, and at that rate little to be had, every one rather 
burying ^eir money than adventuring to trust it out in this time of war."- -Snrat 
Despatchet for 1658-69, quoted in Kaye's Administration of the £. I. Co., 38. 

^ The following is a list of the city governors of Surat between 1628 and 1657 


(i) Mir Arab 


... 1628 

(2) Mois-nl-Molk 


... 1630 

(3) JAm Kull 


... 1635 

<4) Mnhammad Kh4n •. 


... 1689 

.(•) Mow&saa I^4n 


... 1644 

(6) Mowdsae Khan 


... 1645 

<7) Mali Hiui.Zam5n ... 


... 1648 

(S) JdmKuU (2nd time) 


... 1661 

(9) Mustafa Khdn 


... 1663 

[10) Muhammad Sddek ... 

... 

... 1655 

11) Roshan Zamir 



... 1657 


• 
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As compared, with tlie {^counts given by the early travellers, the 
rate of customs chnrgod on Europeans would seem to ^have been 
raised. Iti 1(^38 all goods belonging to Europeans are said to have 
paid three and a half per cent imports and exports alike, except gold 
and silver, coinl'd and in bars, which (when imported) paid only two 
per cent.^ With the increase of wealth the appearance of Jhe citv 
•improved. One addition of some importance was tho building, in 1 64<f, 
of the travellers^ re.sting-house, now usid as a municipal hall and 
offices.-^ The town ‘dso described as enclosed on the landward ride 
by a mud wall, which not noticed in tho earlier accounts.* In 162S 
Surat is descri'x*d as * moderately large, and for India well built* * 
Ijater on, the town is said to be adorned with * many faiy houses 
built with Hat roofs.^^ As regards the population of Surat at this 
time, of natives there w'ere Hindus, Muhammadans, hnd l^arsis ; the .v 
Muhammadans the fewest, and the Winias the richest. Of foreigners, 
there wer/?, besides the few European merchants, Turks and Jews, 
and traders of Arcibia, Persia, and Armenia.® Though the city was ^ 
(1023) full of inhabitants, the number of^people varied greatly at 
different seasons of the year. During the rainy reason (June — 
Octobei) many of the people were absent from the* city. But in the 
busj months, —January, February, and March, — so crowded was 
Surat, that lodgings could scarcely be found either in the city or in 
the suburbs.® Tlie country people would seem to have been less 
prosj^rous than the townsmen. ^^Much of the Irfbd lies fallow,** 
says Mandclslo (1638),^ and this because from one-third to one-half 
of thg crop is taken by the governor, so that few think it worth their 
while to cultivate the fields at so excessive a rato.^^ 

Surat was already ^ one of the most eminent cities for trade in all 
ludia.^® By land, caravans went and came by the Tapti valley 
south-east to Golconda; east to Burlianpur in Berfir, an^ from that 
0]i to Agrp ; and north through Ahmeddbfid to Agra, Delhi, and 
Lfihor. By sea, ships came from the Konkan and Malabar coasts, 
and from the west, besides the great trade with Europe, from the 
ports of eastern Africa, Arabia, anH the Persian Gulf ; south they 
came from Ceylon; east from the Madras and Bengal coasts, from 
Pegu and Malacca, but, above all, from Acheen in Sumatra. By 
land, merchandize camo and went to Surat during the fair-weather 
months in caravans of wagons, camels, and bullocks ; and by sea, . 


^ Mniidelslo’s Travels (1638), French Ed., 59. There seems to hare been a special 
castoirijf duty at the rate of one in 40, or 2^ per cent, on MusolmAns, and two in 40, or 
6 |>er n iit, on Hindns. The 2} per cent levied on Musalmdns was the ZatfU^ or 
charitable contribution paid by the faithful. 

* Mandeleslo (1638) mentions a good stone rampier on the land side (Harris, IL; 120), 
but this seems incorrect. 

a DelaVaUe(1623), L, 25. 

* Ogilby's ( 1660-1685) Aiks, V 211. Ogilby quoted from trav^ers%p to ritont 1660. 

® Le la Valle, I., 25^ and Ogiiby’s Atlas, V., 211. 

* '(Jivemier (1642.16M), in Harris, IL, 350. 

y In Harris, II., 128. 

* Ogilby 's Atlas, V., 211. 
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the larger sliipSj anchoring in the Suwdli roads, unladed thero and 
sent the goods twelve miles by land in l^llock-carts..^ Of the arti- 
cles of tradePin the Surat markets there were : Of minkbal ^jbstances 
— ^iron, copper, and alum ; and of rsECiocrs STONEs-^diaihonds, rubies, 
rock-crystal, and excellent cups of agate and camelian. Of vege- 
table PRODUCTS — whe^tv ' in great abundance, the best, in the world;’ ^ 
infinite Quantities of peas, beans, and lentils ; many medicinal drugs ; 
butter and oils of different sorts, to eat, to bum,, aiid to anoint the 
body. Of MANUFACTURED ARTICLES — ^black and white soap, sugar, pre- 
serves, paper, wax, much opium, of which the Indians, both Muham- 
madans and Hindus, make great traffic and use ; and indigo, ' to buy 
which the English and Dutch came to Surat.' But the.principal 
article exported from Surat was cloth, both silk and of cotton. This 
cloth was used by all people from the Cape of Oood Hope to China. ’ 
Some of it was rough, and some of it as white as snow, very fine and 
delicate. Other kinds were ' most artificially 'painted with different 
figures of silk, ' very neatly mingled»either with silver or gold, or 
j^both.' There were also excellent quilts of stained cloth, or of fresh 
coloured taffeta, filled with cotton wool and stitched as evenly and 
in as good order as if the pattern had been traced out for their 
direction. Though with a thinner and shorter pile than thoso made 
in Pei'sia, their carpets of cotton wool were excellent ih fine mingled 
colours, some of them more than thrde yards broad, "^jind of a great 
length. Of the» richer carpets somp, were all of sdk, ' with fl#wera 
and figures lively represented in themV Of others the flowers were 
silken, but the ground silver and gold.^ The wood-work, too, was 
famous ; bedsteads, painted and lacquered with different colours and 
forms, and other articles of house furniture, '^beautifuIly worked. 
Writing-desks, as well made as those of Germany, most skilfully 
inlaid with mother-of-pearl, ivory, gold, silver, and precious stones. 
Little boxes of tortoise-shell, ^sd brightly polished that there is 
nothing prSttier.' And all * wonderfully cheap.' ^ ^ 

The merchants by whom this great commerce was carried on 
belonged to three clashes : I, Natives of India ; II, Foreign Asia- 
tics ; and III, Europeans. Under the first class came Hindus and 
Muhammadans.^ Under the second, Persians, Tartars, Arabians, 

fi 

1 Maiidelalo*(1638),^9. 

9 The wheat, of which they are said to reap two crops in one year, was chiefly ex- 
ported to Goa.— Pyrard de Laval, L, 210. 

* At the same time, in certmu materials and colours, the cloths of Eur^e would 
seem to have been more highly prised at the Delhi coujrt than those of India. Rich 
scarlet and violet colourca cloth of gold is (1630) spoken of as a suitable present^for 
the emperor. — Brig^gs* Cities of Qujarmhtra, 67. 

< Viaffem de Francisco Pyrard de Laval (1601-1620), XL, 210. The same writer 
adds, these emits all engage, nor are they behind the men of ^is country (Portu- 
gal), but, on the contrary, far superior, having a more active spirit and a finer ^d. 
It is enough for t^em to hear and see anything once not to foiget it ; and, being so intel- 
ligent, they do not deceive nor are easijy deceived. I never saw p^ple to courteous 
and good as the Indimis. They have nothing of the savage as we think. They would 
not imitate any Porln^ese customs. Mechanical work they are easily taught, so 
much so that tJie Portuguese leam more from them than they from the Portuguene.” 

^ Ogilby (Atlas, V., 218*2191 speaks of a few FAgsie being traffickers. But this 
was at that time iinusuaL They were then almost aS cultivators or artisans. 
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Armenians/ and many others, except Chinese, Japanese, and Jews, 
who were seldom found. Of Europeans there were English, Dntcb, 
French, a^d Portuguese, ^ 

The chief events in the private history of the English company 
in Surat during the first half of the seventeenth century were the 
establishment of a trade with Pei*8ia in 1615, and an alliance witji 
the governor of Mocha in 1618.* In .\j(5l9 an agreement betwe^m 
the English and Dutrli companies put a stop to the contest for the 
spice islands, which bad been raging for several years. The Dutch 
in the East did not, however, respect the terms of this agreement, and 
in 1623, by driving the ISnglish out of Amboyna, engrossed to 
thomselve.s the w'hole of the spice trade.* At Surat, in 1623, on 
account of some piracies committed by the Dutch, the English 
factors were thrown into confinement and kept prisoners for seven 
moiitlih. In the same year the English joined with the Persians, 
and together drove the Portuguese out of Ormuz, and established 
brombrooii, no w called Bunder Abbas, as the chief seat of trade in 
the Persian Gulf. From 1627 to 1630 w'ere years of good trade* 
The English were on friendly terms with the Moghal and entered 
into largo cloth contracts. In 1630 the Dutch, failing to injure 
the English with the hloghal, took to depressing their stock, by 
selling European goods at a loss, and giving such high prices for 
Indian articles as to make the markets almost^ impracticable.^ 
In this year the company's settlement at Bantam in Java was placed 
under the Surat factory.® Betw’een 1630 and 1660, while their 
connection with Surat became of increasing cousecjuence to the Eng- 
lish company, their trade .suffered much by tin* competition of Sir 
William Courten^s association. Tin* first of this company's ships 


1 The Arnicuiaus did not become «^at merchants in Surat till toiArds the vlose 
of the 17th centuxy. 

^ -Both of these advantages were at least ii> ]>art due to Sir Thomas Boe. The first 
effort to start a trade connection with Persia was in 1615, when for this purpose 
Richard Steeh* and John Crovrther were sAt overland from Surat to Pemia. Sir T. 
Shirley, who was sent as amba 8 .<iador, also helped. Besides this, the offer fitted in with 
Sh4h Abhiis’ wish to have an ally by whose help he might drive the Portuguese from 
Ormuz. (Orme’s Hist. Fra^., 359.) This project had Sir Thomas Roe’s support, and 
in I 0 .I 8 , before leaviiie India, he appointed an agent to treat w'ith the king of Persia. 
(Sir Thomas Boe, in Kerr, IX , 255.) The treaty with Persia was cougluded in 1619, 
(Milbuni’s Or. Com, I., XVII.) With reuard to the opening^ tra<le with Mocha, 
the first treaty with Mocha was maile by Captain Shillingein 1618. Boo wrote 
to get this agreemout confirmed by the Grand Seignior, and, as an inducement, pro- * 
mised that the English would undertake to clear the sea of pirates. (Kerr, IX,, 255 wd 
491.) One of the chief advantages to the English of opening a tri^o with the Bed 
Sea V. in Roe's opinion, that Gujarat merchants would send thtriv goods in English 
the freight would yield profit, friends would be made, and it would save the ' 
export of biiRioii,-Boe, in Kerr, IX., 356. 

^ Milbnnt’s Or. Com., I., XX. Some slight compensation for their losses was awarded 
to the English company in 1654, at the close of the Dutch war.— Kerr, IX., 471. 

* Bruce's Annals, I., ''300. 

^ In 10.34 indigo was not paying, and pepper seemed a better investment, so the 
Agra agency was withdrawn and a treaty made with the viceroy ol Ooa. (^ce’s 
Annab. 7. ;320.) At this time, also, the doths of Coromandel came tolbe considered more 
yaiuable than formerly, and Biatam was again made a P^sideneja— Bmee’s Annals^ 
i., 381. % 
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came to India in 16d5, and though they did not succeed as traders, 
by their acta of piracy they were the cause of much injury to the 
affairs' of tffe old company at Surat.^ Besides the losses^from the 
competition of this lival association, the profits of the ^original com- 
pany were much reduced by the arrival in India of ships belonging 
to private traders,* In 1640 so depressed were their affairs that the 
iESnglisb- thought of leaving Surat, and, instead, of establishing a 
factory at Uajdpur on the Koiikan coast. Two yearsT later their deal- 
ings at Surat, especially those in Agra indigo, were again prosperous, 
and, iu spite of the ascendancy of the Dutch in 1645, the years 
between 16t4 and 1648 were successful. The Bussorah trade, started 
in 1640, proved remunerative, and so large were the company's 
profits that in 1648 the English were ab)e to pay off their debts and 
recover their former position.* This period of prosperity lasted till, 
in . 1 653, the Dutch declared war on tho English, and though, out 
of respect for the Moghal, the Dutch did not attack the English at 
Burat, their trade suffered severely.** But in the following year (1654) 
their position was recovered by the concessions the Dutch were forced 
to make in their favour.* On the other hand, they suffered during 
the last three years of this period by the tiude between England and 
India being made open and free (1654-1 657), 

During this period the European ships did not complete the lading 
and unlading of their cargoes at Surat. But having dispoj^ed of 
a portion of thCir European goods, and laid in a stock of indigo for 
the English market, took a supply of Gujarat manufactures for the 
eastern trade, and Sftiling to Acheen and Bantam, iu exchange for 
spices, disposed of what was left of their original cargoes and of the 
bulk of the Gujarat goods.® After the expulsion of the English 
from the spice i.slands (the Molucqpsand Banda), the practice wus con- 
tinued by calling at Bantam^ and taking in there a stock of pepper. 


^ This Courten*a company in 1635 (December 12) gained a charter from King Cliarlos 
1. (1625-164i)). Their charter was renewed (1637). but their attempts to develop a 
trade wiUi India faileil. Both their settlements at M.*ulaga8car and at KtVjdpur on 
the Kousan coast wore soon closed. Finally, they had to stop with a loss to them- 
sedvos of £151,612, and to the original English K. I, Co. of £100,000. — Maepherson, 115. 

^ In 1617 (September 12th) two English interlopers of 160 and 120 tons burden 
seized the ^eat Surat pilmm-ship. Fortunately they, with their prize, were captured 
by tho company's 6eet. (Iverr, IX. , 453. ) .Roe ( 1618) wrote to the comply, * * you must 
stop (English) piracigs, or bid adieu to all trade at Surat and the Reil Sea*’ (Kerr, 
IX., ^7) : and in 1631 King Charles issued a proclamation to restrain the excess of 
clandestine trade.— Milbanra Or. Com., I., XXIII. 

’ Bruce's Annals, I., 442. 

* Bruce’s Annals, I., 482. 

B See above. Note 3, p. 84. 

* The European articles originally (1613) recommended for the Surat market by 

the company’s factors iu that city were broad^doth, sword-blades, knives, and 
looking-glasses ; and for presents, toys and Enalish bulldoffl. (Despatch of 25th' 
January 1613, quoted in Briggs’ Cities of Giijjar&sStra, 60.) After some experience, the 
factor’s (1616)^ tnention. quicksilver, good crooked sword-blades, light coloured 
broad-cloths, ivory, lead, vermilion, coral, and pearls. Tin and Muscovy hides did 
not sell. (Bruce’s Annals, L, 171.) Cases of strong drink (1617) are also mentioned.— 
(Kerr, IX., 4W.> i 

’ At Bantam, In Java' an Englidi faotory was esUblished in 1602. In 1610 it was 
thegpnatest place of trade in the Indian seas. ThefingUsh settlement at Bantam was 
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In 1614 (October) there were only two men in the English factory 
at Surat.^ In 1618 the company wore allowed to build a house** 
In 1630 tho president was dignified with the title of ' ^ief of the 
Honourable Company of English Merchants trading to the East^^* 
and with the increase of trade additions were made to the strength 
of the Surat factory. In 1633 there wore at Snrat from twenty to 
twenty-four merchants and officers^ and once a year the a^nts oi 
eight subordinate factories came to render an account to the presi*- 
deut at Siirat.^ In 1642 the factory was fortified in 1646 its quick 
stock was valued at t83,600;® and lu 1664 it is said, for space and 
furniture, to have excelled all houses in Surat- except the Dutch 
factory As early as 1623 the president of the English factory had 
begun to adc>pl considerable show. Whon he went out a banner and 
a s^dle-horso were carried before him, and with him went a com- 
pany of native servants armed with swords, shields, bows and 
arrows." . 


not disturbed either in 1621, when Acheen w.as given up, or in 1623, when they lost their 
hold on the spice islands ; so unjKirtaiit was Bantam to the English that until 1630 
it was independent and a presidency. In 1630 it was made subordinate to Surat. 
But remained with the English till, in 1682, the Dutch took possession of it. transfer- 
ring its trade' to their own head-quarters at Batavia.— Milburn’s Or. Com., 1., X.VI., 
anulL, 353. 

1 Kerr, IX., 170. • 

* Roe, in Kerr, IX., 253. This was one of the provisions of Roe’s treaty with prince 
Kharram. — See above, p. 79, Note 2, 

3 Anderson’s English in Western India, 74. The use of the titles, chief and 
president, seems to have been changed from time to time'. 

* Mandelslo, 145. The eight subordinate factories were : four in OujarAt ; Ahmed- 
dbad, with an agent and six ; Cambay, Bm'oda, and Broach, each with an agent and 
four. The other factories were : Agra, with an agent and six ; Masulipatam, with 
fifteen ; and TMbul on the Koiikan coast, with two ; and in Persia Ispahan, with an 
agent and eight. In 1638, on the dejjarture of president Methwold, fifty English mer- 
cnants met together at Surat. Of tiiese, besides Methwold and his successor Trem- 
linA there were five consuls of different places in India^ three ministers, two doctors, 
and twenty-five merchants. 

^ Bruce’s Annals, L, 393. * * 

® Milburn’s Or. Com., I., XXVIL 
• 

7 De la Valle’s letters, T., 4^. Of the inner life of the factory at this^ame a few 
details are preserved. At first some of the company’s servantsdiroiight out their wives 
with them. But to this Roe strongly objected, telling Steele (1617) that* he must live 
frugally and like a merchant, and scud home his wife. (Kerr, llir , 356. ) The Company 
adopts Roe’s views, and, till the middle of the century, there would seem to havel^en 
no English ladies in Surat. De la Valle (1623), wliose wife was with him, could not 
stay at the English lodge, because the president was not married. Mandelslo (1638) 
speaks of the president and one or two *of the merchants drinking toasts to their 
wives in England. 

In 1638 the factory would seem to have been well managed. The company’s ser- 
vants sliowred * admirable respect to tho president,’ and the establishment was con- 
ducted * in excellent order/ each man having - his regular work assigned to him. 
Ab<»ut fifteen merchants and others dined together in the middle of Se day, and 
again there was a supper at night. The routine of an ordinary day vas— prayers at 
6 A.M. ; dinner at mid-day, to midi about fifteen merchants sat down | prayers again 
at 8 F.M. ; and then supM, at whidi the president did: not appear. Tea was the 
ordinary drink, but ou fridays Spanish wme, and pale punch made of brandy, rose- 
water, tciinm-juice, Bugp (and water) were allowed. On Son^ys there was an extra 
service and sermon. But part o( the day was generally spent, at dhe 6f ^e gardens, 
in sbootiug at the mark, or other Anusements.— Mandebloi 145. • 
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The loading events^ connected with tho Dutch trade at Surat at 
this time l|^\re been detailed above, oither in the general history, or 
in connectioQ with the record of the English company. * The chief 
provisions in their cliarter of 1618 were : i, that their trade was to be 
free from any special custom-house exactions ; ii, lhat their mor- 
dants j^ere not to be molested ; iii, that their chief was to decide 
aisputes ; and iv, that no one was to be compelled to become a 
Musalm&n.* 

On gaining a footing at Surat the Dutch determined to make the 
settlement in that city their chief factory in Hindustan, and next 
to Batavia, tho head-quarters of their commerce in the east. Under 
Surat were placed fifteen subordinate factories. Of these, five. 
Gombroon, Bussorah, Lar, Schiras, and Ispahan, were in Persia; 
one, Mocha, in Arabia ; and nine in India, at Vingorla, Agra, 
Ahmed&bad, Cambay, Broach, Baroda, and Sirkhej. These factories 
did not, however, long remain under the director of Surat. Persia 
was subordinate for eleven years only (1622-1633). Then the smaller 
settlements were administered from Gombroon, and Gombroon placed 
directly under Batavia. Mocha, after remaining under Surat for 
sixty-six years (1620-1686), was then made subordinate to Batavia. 
Of the Indian factories Broach alone remained under Surat. Yin- 
gorla was in 1677 handed over to the commander of Malabar. The 
other settlements were gradually withdrawn, from Cambay, Sirkhej, 
and Baroda, before 1670 ; from Agra in 1716 ; and from Ahmedabad 
in 1774.* 

At Surat Dutch ships came from Batavia in the end of August or in 
October. After unlading and taking in a fresh cargo, they were sent 
to Persia about January, returning to Batavia in Marcli.^ The imports 
at Surat were lead, quicksilver, cinnabar, ivory, tin, copper, cumeta, 
cloves, nutmeg, mace, pepper, and porcelain. During this time tho 
position of the Dutch in Surat was as high, if not higher than the 

{ )osition of tho English. Their lodge was as handsome as the Eng- 
ish factory ; and when he went^broad the director's retinae was as 


* Milbu 9 i *8 Or. Com., II., 370. The chief events in the history of the Dutch com- 
nsny, not directly connected with Surat, were : 1596, the original company trades to 
Sumatra and^ava ; 1602, the rival Dutch companies unite ; 1602>1614, the Dutch 
fi^t with the Portftpiese in the eastern islands ; 1619, Batavia is made the Dutch 
head-quarters; 1623, the English are driven out of the Moluccas ; 1658, the Dutch get 
^KMsession of Ceylon. 

* During little more than a century (1618-1729) the Dutch found it necessary to 
renew their charter no fewer than twenty-eight times, paying on each occasion con- 
siderable sums for the fresh grant of privileges. Their charter was confirmed in 
1018, 1631, 1632, 1633, twice in 1634, in 1638, thrice in 1643, once in 1645, in 1650, 
in 1664, in 1657, four times in 1662, in 1664^ in 1690, in 1709, six times in 1712, and 
onM iu 1729, when the plot of land on the river bank, between the outer and inner 
walls, still called the WaJIapda Bandar ^ or Dutch wharf, was granted to them to build 
and store mero]|^dize. (Stavorinus’ Voyages (1774), III. , 101. ) This and the changes 
introduced from time to time in the customs rates show how entirely the Ddhi em- 
perors felt themselves free to alter or cancel the charters granted by their prede- 
oeison. 

* Stavorinus (1774), in.| 110. The Dutch had also (1638) afactory at Btoder.— 

Mandelslo. 61. ^ f 

«*Sald(eus (1660-1680), in Churchill, III., 514. 
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large and gay as that of the English president. Unlike the English 
many of the Dutch factors were married.^ c 

* • * 

In 1C20 Admiral Beaulieu^ trading to Sumatra, sent an agent to 

the court of the Moghal to gain leave to establish a French house at 
Surat. He had found no market for Lis Eui*opean 'goods at Suma* 
tra, and seeing that the people of Achcen 'could as little do^ithoift 
their rice as want their Surat cloth/ hfe determined, if possible, to 
establish a French factory at Surat.* Beaulieu would seem to have 
succeeded in this attempt, as Do la Valle, in 1623, mentions French 
merchants settled SuwalL* But the French house at Surat did not 
prosper, and a second attempt on a larger scale in 1642 also proved 
a failure. 


Portugese, in Snrat, In 1611 the Portuguese, taking advantage of their friendship with 
1611-1658 Mukarab Khan, governor of Surat, and of the influence their envoys 
Ihe-lesuitfe had at the emperoris court, started a factory in Surat. 
No materials liavc been obtained to show the extent or character of 
the Portuguese trade at Surat.^ But the factory would seem to have 
been maintained daring the whole of this period. In 1629 mention 
is made of an assistant agent at Surat. In 1 630 two Portuguese offi- 
cers went to Surat to discuss with the Moghals, measures for driving 
away the other Europeans from Surat, Broach, and Cambay. In 1 653 
the head of the Portuguese house in Surat got leave to hoist one flag 
on the factory, and to carry another befoie him when he wont out. 
At the same time his title would seem to have been changed from 
factor to director.® 


Surat under In spite of the frequency of Maratha raids upon Surat, and the 

Auran^h growing trade of its rival Bombay, Aurang/.eb*s reign (1658-1707), 

1658-1707. except the few years of disorder at its close, was a time of increasing 

wealth and importance at Surat. The silting of the l^cad of the 
Gulf of Cambay, the disturbed slate of the north of GujaraSt, and 
the destruction of Din by the Muscat Arabs iu 1670, combined to 
centre Gujarat trade in Surat. At the same time its consequence as 
the ' Gate of Mecca' was increased by the strong religious feeling 
among Indian Musalmans fostered by the emperor.® The points of 


' Do la Vallo and Herbert, quoted by Anderson, 45. ^ 

* Beaulieu’s Voyage, in Harris’ Travels, I., 243. 

* De la VaUe, I., 22. This was not tlie first attompt of the French to establish 
trading relations with Gujar&t. As early as the year 1527, a French ship ¥p;ith 40 
Fronijhmen came to Hiu. But on landing lAiey were seised by order of king Bahidnr 
(1626* 1536) and put to death. fFaria, in Kerr, VI., 231.) Some years later (1537) 
Franois L tried to induce his subjects to start a trade with Inttia, but without suo- 
ce«(a -Maepherson, 264. 

* It appears from an order issued by the king of Portugal to the Portuguese 

viceroy, that in 1618 the captains of Portuguese diips traded privately from Surat to 
Japan and China.— Arch. Port Orient Fas., 6., 1145. ^ 

’ Chronista de ’Tissaari, 75-76 ; and Tirodnio litterario. No. 8 (1862}. 

* The pains taken to provide and protect the Mecca pilgrim ships, the lifter 
custom dues paid bv MoauinAn merchants, and (for a time) ^eir complete exemption 
from all custom ratfss, l^e temporary banishment (1669) of W4ni4a and bankers from 
Surat on account of a religioiA dispute between Musalmdns and Rindus, are in- 
stanoes of the special favour shown at this time to the followersof Iridm, . 
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cliief importance in the histoi’y of this time are : i, the connection of 
the Sidhia gf Janjira with Surat ; ii, the injuries caused to the city 
by Mardtha* raids ; iii, the grow'ing importance of .its •European 
trade. 

In 1660, in consequence of a quarrel with his former master the Janjira Sidhis, 
king okBijdpur, the chief of the Sidhia of Janjira, taking with him 
the Bijdpur fleet, offered tojjecome admiral to the emperor of Delhi. 

Auraugzeb accepted his services, and in return gave him a large 
stipend on the revenues of Surat.^ 

In 1664 Shiwfiji determined to make an attack on Surat. To con- 
ceid bis design, he formed two camps, one at ChauP and the other at 
Bassein. Taking four thousand horse from his camp at Bassein, and 
passing rapidly through the lands of Jawar and Dharampor, whose 
chiefs wore friendly to him, Shiwaji suddenly appeared before Surat. 

The city had no protection but a mud wall, and, without offering any 
resistance, the governor, taking refuge in tho castle, gave up the city 
to be pillaged. The English and Dutch factories stood on the defen- 
sive, and together with their own property saved a considerable part of 
tho town. Fearing tho advance of troops from Ahmcddbad, Shiwaji 
remained only three days in Surat. But before he left, he is said to 
have collected booty worth not loss than one million sterling.® Soon 
after this exploit, and enraged at the treachery planned against him 
at Delhi, Shiwaji returned to Surat and levied a second contribution 
from it.s inhabitants.* Encouraged by the success of his first attacks, 

Shiwaji returned in 1669 and again plundered the city. For several 
yea^s a Maratha raid was almost a yearly occurrence at Surat. In 1 670 
(October 3rd) Shiwaji, and in 1671 (October 29tli) Shiwajt's general. 

More Pandit, levied largo contributions from the city. Again, in 1674 
and 1675, the Marathas plundered tho cit^r, and in 1676, by the 
capture of tho fort of Paniera, about forty-eight miles south of Surat, 
they for th^ first time established themselves permanently in south- 
ern Gujarat. But before this the outer wall, begun in 1664,* was 
completed, and though in 1679, 1680, and 168 1 the Marathds were 
plundor^Qg round its walls, they seem to have failed to make their way 
into the city.® For about twelve years the city would seem to have 


‘ Tho comnffanity of Sidhis, or Indian Masai mdus of Abyssinian descent, had 
their head-quarters at«the island of Janjira, about forty-four miles soutli of Bombay. 
Several of them were in high military command under the king of Bijd^mr, and one of 
them, Sidhi Joioh by name, was admiral of the Biidpur lleet. This chief, failing in an 
expedition against Shiwdji, was suspected of treachery and put to death. In revenge 
for his death. Joreh's successor, bringing witb him the whole of the Bijdpur fleet, 
offered his somces to Aurangseb (16^1661).— Orme’s Hist. Frag., 10. 

* Chaul, now known as Revdanda, on the coast, twenty-four miles south of Bombay. 

* This is Orme’s estimate. (Hist. Frag., 13.) Thevenot, who was in Surat two 
years after the sack, gives 30,000,000 livms, or about £1,200,000. (Voyages, V., 87.) 
So well did Shiwdji show himself acouainted with the treasures of Surat, that he was 
believed, before attacking the city, to have himself visited Surat in disguise and found 
out its nch houses, 

* Orme’s Hist. Frag., 10-16. 

^ Tn 1080 and 1684 so mat was the alarm in Surat, that the European merchants 
treasure an boaxd of their ships, and the Pepple of tho town began to move 
to SuyrOli.— Orme’s Hist. Frag , 89 and 140. ^ 

B 706— 12 , 
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been free from Marfitha attacks tilb in 1696| it was disturbed by the 
news that Ram Raja had advanced within fifty miles. T|^e governor 
of Surat was <jn the alert. The town fortifications were strengthened, 
and the Mardthds, after remaining for some time near the city, were 
forced to retire.^ In the last years of the emperor's reign the 
power of the Mardthds was on the increase. Towards the close of 
1702 a Maratha army advanced within eighteen miles of SuAt. Ift 
February 1703 tVey came still nearer tli^ city, and in March burnt 
the suburbs and In s’-eifod the town, demanding one-fourth of the 
revenue as the price of their retreat. The Europeans retired to 
their factories and took up arms for their defence, endeavouring, 
at the same time, by every good office, to conciliate tho Marathds.* 
Towards the close of 1705 the Marathils once more appeared before 
Surat, and in April 1700 fornino days invested the city. By throw- 
ing out entrenchments^ beyond the walls, the progress of tho be- 
siegers, who were poorly supplied with cannon, was stayed, and the 
town preserved. But the blockade was continued for several weeks, 
and before the Marathas finally retired (May 23rd) the prices of neces- 
saries had risen from tw^o to three hundred per cent,. 

Surat in the latter part of the seventeenth century was a thickly 
peopled town, with a population estiiuateJ at 200,000 souls,^ 
Compared with former times, its appearance was in many respects 
improved. The town walls wera now of brick instead of mud. 
The city had been increased by the establishment of three new 
suburbs.* An or Muhammadan place of prayer, had been 

built, and a garden laid out in one of th& suburbs.® Of public 
buildings are noticed (1673-1081) the cu-‘lt>m-hoii'iC, ^ with a good 
front,* and over against the custom-hou -o the mint, with a 
^ stately entrance, in itself a large wn of oifices.' “ Several mosques 
were built from time to time. But of those, only two, with long 
spires, were (1673-1681) objects if any special interest.® In the 
style of private buildings there was some improvement. There were 
(1673-1681) very many® lofty houses, some of them, a century after- 


^ Bruce’s Annals, III., 186. 

* Bruce’s Annals, ITL, 521. • 

' Bruce’s Annals, 111., 594, and Ham. New Act (1690- 1720),* T., 164. These sconces 
were the beginning of the outer walls. Bat the work of building the^W'idls was not 
actually begun for seven years later. *•' 

* Ham. New Act., I., 164. 

® These suburbs were : I. Ghdstipura, built by Gheyas-ud-din, governor, 1667. 
11. 8aUbatpura, built by S.nl&bat Muhnnimarl Khdn, governor, 1G87. 111. Begam- 
pura, built by a sister of the emperor Aurangzeb, who lived in Surat between 1608 
auf* ilO?. 

^ The idga was built in 1687. The garden, known as the Begam’s garden, was made 
by Aurangzeb’s sister, the founder of Begampura. 

y Fryer, 98. 

^ Fryer, 99. These two mosques would seem to have been clo4e together near 
the city wall (now the inner wall), and not far from the governor’s pitlace on the site 
of the present Kiwaiji hosrutal. The towers are said to have been thrown down in 
the gieat storm oi i782.— Munsbi Abdul Hakim. 

^ The builders of these largn honses were, as a rule, Muhananadan merebaats, 
though a P4rsi, broker to the of Baatam, is said (1678*1681) to have the 
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wards, described as baying gardens filled with the most beautiful 
flowers, subterraneous chambers contrived against the intense beats 
prevailing tB/ough part of the year, and saloons whore fountains were 
playing in basins of marble/^ On the other hand, the*houses of the 
common people were still mean in appearance, ' th^ walls only of 
bamboos, placed a foot apart with re^a woven through them, and 
their dBvering palm leaves/* The streets, though (1690) in many 
places ' of a convenient bieadtb,^ were on the whole * some too 
narrow,' unpaved, and in an evening, especially near the market- 
place, so thronged that it was not easy to pass. No attempt would 
seeAi to have been made to keep the streets clean. I’hoy were (1690) 
in many places ' overspread with the excrement of men and beasts.' * 
Fryer (1673-1681) wonders that a. city 'whose people make the 
streets opposite their dwellings a dung-hill should never have been 
visited by the plague/ Within a year or two after Fryer left 
Surat the city was visited by the plague. The first outbreak was 
in 1684, and for six years it raged without interruption. But 
though during this time the city was never entirely free from the 
disease, at diffei'ent .seasons of the year the attacks varied in intensity. 
Lulling during the rainy months (June to September), the epidemic 
broke out with fresh fierceness in October, and again abating during 
the greater part of the cold and hot seasons raged with i*enewed 
fury towards the end of -May. The death-mte at times ' on a very 
modest calciilatipn' amounted to three hundred a day. As late as 1689 
no Englishman had been attacked.^ • 
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The form of administration remained unchanged. During this Administration of 
ppiod sixteen officers held the post of civil governor of the city, ^1^^58-1707 

giving on an average a term of about three years to each.® The 


outside of his pockets on a sumptuous house, a spacious fabric, but ill contrived.* 
(Fryer, 92.) The Wdnias (lf)90) continued to live in cells or sheds, paitly from 
their love of frugality, partly through fear of the avarice of the Moglial. (Ovington, 
216.) Asito the number of large hoiikcs there is sonic didereucc of opinion, as, 
according to Oareri (1695), there were not more than twelve good houses bmonging to 
French, Fnglishi Dutch, and Muhammadans.— Churchill, IV., 188. 

1 Abbe lyiynal (1780), II., 34. 

* Stone, bri^s, and mortar were dear (1690) ; so wood, brought from Daman, was 
much used.— Ovington^ 216. 

* Ovington, 316. Fryer, 113. • 

^ Ovington, 347'-348. This would seem to have been plague and not cholera. Be- 
tween 1684 and 1696 Persia ns well as India was visited by the plague. At Bussorah. in 
1691 , a pestilence raged so violently that more than 80, (KX) people died, and the rest fled. 
(Ham. New Act., 1., 84.) In Western India, besides at Surat, several outbreaks of 
plague are about this time recorded. At Goa, in 1684, Siilt&n Mosam's army was 
attacked and 500 men died a day (Oime’a Hist. Fmg., 142) : at Bombay, in 1690, a 
pestilential disorder reduced the garrison to thirty- five English soldiers (Bruce's 
Annals III., 94) ; at Bassein, in 1695, its ravages hod depopulated one-third of the 
town (Gemelli Careri, in Churchill, IV., 190) ; at T4tha in Sind, in 1696, 80.000 people 
died of the plajhe, and above one-half of the city was desolate and left empty.— 
Ham, New Act., 1„ 123. 

* The following list gives the names and dates of the civil mvemoTS of Surat, clerks 
of theorowni ormutaadip between 1658 and 1707 : IhAit Kb4n (I658-1664)g Biit 
Kh4n (1664); Mutiamtoad Beg KbAn (1666) ; Ghey4a-nd-din Khin (1667) ; Zeimulsb- 
ud-din KhAn (1669) ; Mukhtdr EhAn (1671) ; flnird KhAu (1673) | Aitmel KhAn 
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governor had a body of troops 1,600 strong in his pay.^ In civil 
matters the governor of the city was helped by the Miisalm&n judge, 
or kajiy aijd by the public recorder, or waknavis, Foy managing 
the customs mere was a port officer, or shdhbandar, who appeared at 
the custom-house at certain times to mark the goods as they were 
passed.^ The cliarge of the town in criminal matters was en- 
tm.sted to a police magistrate, or kotwdL This officer had a ^haixi off 
soldiers, but had no e^tpital powers. Three times during the night — 
at nine, twelve, aud three o’clock — tho kotwdly^ont the rounds of the 
city. The police nn-angements were effective, tumults seldom hap- 
pened, and .sr'riouH crimes were so rare that during the twenty years 
preceding 1 no one had suffered a capital punishment.® Criminals 
were bciiton by blows of a stick, and were sometimes punished in tho 
street. To prevent crime in the country near Snrat was the work of 
a separate officer called faujddr. Ho was allowed soldiers and servants 
luuler liim^ to traverse the country, to look aftor the highways, to 
liunt out tho i^obbors, and keep all suspected places quiet and safe 
for passengers.'* Of the commandant of the castle, Ovington (1690) 
TVTites, under the appearance of a high commander, he is a real 
prisoner, laid under a strict engagement never to pass beyond tho 
wails of his castle/* The term of the commandant*s power seldom 
stretched beyond three years in all.® 

Daring this period, from time to time, changes took place in tho 
rate of customs levied from the tlifferont classes of Snerchants. In 
1661, iu reward for their gallant defence against Shiw’aji, Aurangzcb 
reduced the rate of custom dues charged to tho English and Dutch 
from to 2 per cent.® With regard to the amount of revenue 


(1675) ; KartaUb Khan (1677) ; Aitbar KhAn (1680) ; Sbahdmat KhAn (1683) ; 
Mirxa Slicikh Alla (1685) ; Saldbat Malcimmad (1687) ; Nay4bat Khdn (1690) ; 
DiUwar Khdu (1693) ; ami Niyit Khdn 11701-1707). 

^ Of these men (1673) some were armed M'ith matchlocks, others with swords or 
javelins, 'i’here was a troc»p of 2(X> horse M’ith quivers full of arrows at the bows of 
their saddles, lances at their right stirrup, and swords of an unwielcUy bulk, bucklers 
lianging over their sbouldeFs, and their bowst curiously and strongly made ‘«;'ith horn, 
and for that reason better in dry than in wet weather. — Fryer, 99. 


. * Fryer, 98. 

* According to Ovington (1690) the cause of this freedom from crimO was not so 
much the efficient police as the * inofifensivo conversatiou of Aie gentile Indians, who 
are very apt to receive, but seldom give an abuse. ’ ** This,” h^ amis, ‘‘keeps them at 
a distance from all heinous,crimoH, and for petty failures a drubbing is a sufficient 
atonement to public justice. ” — 230. 


> Ovington, 232. 

Ovington, 217. 

' This concession would seem not to have been continued lor any groat length of 
time. In 1669 (Anderson, 156} natives (Hindus) paid five per cent and Christians 
four per cent. If this is correct, it may perhaps refer to Armenian Christiana. 
That ]t did not apply to European Christians appears from a statement of Orme's 
(Hist., Frag., 96), that in 1680 Aurai]g 2 seb raised the import duty on European arti- 
cles from tw'o to three and a half per cent. Again, about the same .time, Aurangzeb 
would seem to have idlowed MusalmAns to trMe free of dues, as Fiyer (1673) says, 
‘‘the revenues were somewhat fallen off of late through the M<^hal too londly, in a 
religious vanity, granting immunity to theMusalrndns.’* (98.) Hamilton, writing in 
the bcgiuniiig of tho eighteenth century, says: “ Muhammadans pay twoper cent., 
Christians thioc aud a quarter per cent, and Hindus five per Sent/’-^-Ham. New 
' Act*, 1., 1(>4. • ft 
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collected, it was estimated (1666) that the does charged on goods im- 
ported by 8^ amounted to a yearly sum of £120,000 (Rs. 12,00,000).* 
If this estintato is correct, the resources of the city towards the closo 
of this period must . have considerably fallen off, as in the detailed 
ffnancial stiitemont given in the Mirat-i-Ahmadi, the revenue from 
the ci^ and mint is entered at £37,500 (Rs. 8,75,000).^ Ac- 
cording to the same statement, details of which are given below, 
exclusive of the amount recevered from the city, the districts under 
Surat yielded a yearly revenue of £86,159 (Rs. 8,61,590). 
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1 Thevenot, V., 81. 

> It is clffiUcnlt to say to what year the detailed financial statements in the 
Mirat-i- Ahmad i refer. Apparently they are the cu rrent revenues (1748-1762) recover- 
ed when the author wrote. But since, as early as 1725, the revenues of the districts 
round 8urat were collected by the JVlardthds, these statomciits must have been taken 
from some earlier accounts. The reasons for attributing them to the bemnuing of the 
eighteenth century, are : i, that the total agrees tolerably closely with thirteen lakhs 
of rupees, the total given by Hamilton in his New Account, 1., 149, as the average 
Surat revenues for the fifteen years ending 1705 ; and ii, that, after the close of 
Anrangzob*a reign, the Surat revenues rapidly fell off. According to Hamiltoj>, the 
total of thirteen lakhs was collected from three sources : i, customs at the rate of two 

? or cent from Muhammadans, three and a quarter from Christians, and five from 
liiidus ; ii, land-tax of three- fourths of the crop paid in kind ; and iii, poll-tax of 
about one crown a head. — Ham, New Act., I, 149 and 164. 

The financial details given in the Mirat-i-Ahmadi appear from the following tabular 
statement : — • 

iStati^menf qf ike Revenues of the Surat governorMp ohout 1700-1710. 


Name of sub-dlviGion. 

Yearly revenue in 

! 

Nome of 8iib-di vision. | 

Yearly revenue in 


Pdnifl. 

£ 

1 

1 

Bdmii. 

£ 




Brought over..! 

8,06,13,648 

76,334 

1. City ami mbit 

2. Ohor^si 

3. llAuder 

4. Amroll 

6. BiiIsAr 

6. Chikhli 

7. MAraHrili(P) 

8. BaniolL and Monilah 

(BardoH and Motn.) .. 

9. Ghiintlevl (Gaudcvi.) .. 
10. HanoNir0 

n. MAUir(miorl) .. 

12. Gharlkah or Khadkah (P)lj 

13. Snhrat (?) ..• .. 

14. Mahvdrah (WalwAra) « 

1,60,00.000 
41,07,650 
2,05 000 

16.40.000 

35.77.000 
16.00,000 

6.70.000 

6,00,000 

23,00,000 

1,00,000 

3,94,803 

1,40,917 

1.60.000 
1,08,288 

37,500 

10,410 

663 

3,850 

8.043 

4,000 

1,6ft 

1,260 

6,760 

260 

987 

862 

400 

496 

16. Andwal | 

16. I.otidri (Biibari) .. ..! 

17. Nnbiah or Baiiiah (P) .. 

18. Bnrblion 

10. KUcrod (Kiirod) .. 

20. Bosah (Siipa) 

21. Mhowah (Mohiiwa) 

23. Biadrah (Wihdi'a) 

23. Koa(P) 

21. Barjulf?) .. 

35. TaUvi (^Idri) .. 

26. KdmivJ 

27. liiaiyi.irt(M'ayBdrl) 

28. Taltisbwar (Todkeswar). 

60,200 

1,00,000 

16.44.000 

12.35.000 
6.02,000 

16.40.000 
7.60,,’J20 
B/16JE!25 
1,20,330 

63,77,371 

4 96,000 

19.35.000 
6,08,200 

34,80,278 

125 

260 

3,860 

3,069 

1,730 

4,100 

1,876 

2,001 

301 

13,443 

1,240 

4,838 

1,608 

8,701 

Total 

4^94^68,662 

1,23,659 

Oarriod over.. 

3.00,1.3,648 

76,634 


Abta— 40 ddma « 1 rupee, and 10 rai)0c8 — £1, 

T^e territory known as the Surat athdvun, or governorship of twenty-eight sub- 
divisions, may bo roughly described as the lands that lie between the Kim and the 
Daniangaima rivers, and west of the Rdjpipla, Bilnsda, and Dharempor states. About 
one-half of this area is included in the existi^ district of Surat ; the remainder 
foims part of the territoi^ of His Highness the Gaekwdr. It is difficult to determine 
what twenty-eight sub-divisions were originally included in the Surat governorship. 
The map of thee Surat affuiviai, prepared m 1816, shows idl lands south of the Kim, 
dividing the whole area into thirty administrative sub-divisions as follows : — 

l.-^KoaTD or THs TaW Rivsb. 


1. Olpdd. 

9. TodkofwAr. 
8. Mtndyi. 


Briiitk., 


{Vodmiicittdvl. 


1. WatrAvl 
8. Gaik. 


“ ffdekwAr, 
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Among the native merchants of Surat there were during the seven- 
teenth century men of very great wealth.^ Of these (1673), some 
had their Jiead-quarters at Surat ; others, though only ag^hts for trad- 
ing houses irf the interior, 'boro a port equal to the European com- 
panies.'*^ Th^ rich Musalm&n and Parsi merchants lived in great 
stylo. But the Ilindus, however much money they might have, strove 
to conceal it, living fnigaily and keeping their dealings as ^cret A 
possible. This may partly have been diene from fear of the exac- 
tions of the MusalniaTi officers. But it was probably to some extent 
their own clioici^ at times they would seem to htive openly made 
great display of wealth, loading their wives and children with orna- 
ments, and spending large sums on the occasions of marriages and 
deaths in fheir families.^ Of the skill of the Hindu merchants of 
Surat, Ovington (1690) sjiys, " by the strength of his brain only he 
will yum up accounts with equal exactness and quicker despatch 
than the readiest aritbmeticiau can with his pcn.'*^ 

This was the time of Surat's gi*catest commoniial prosperity. 
It was (16 P!jJ 'the prime mart of India, all nations of the world 
trading there ; no ship sailing in the Indian ocean, but what put 
into Surat to buy, sell, or load.'" The general course of its traffio 
was in most respects the same as in the i)reviou« period. At Surat 
itself some changes had taken place iiit Im arrangements of the port. On 
account of the opportunity it gave for smuggling, nO vessels, except 
those belongingto Europeans, were allowed to lie? at fSuwali, but were 
forced to remain off the bar, where the duos were paid.® Again, 
instead of bringing goods from the ships to Surat by land in carts, 
towards the close of the century ',1690) the onlinary practice would 
seem to have been to unload the great ships into hoys. 


II.— BETVKB-V TIIK TepTI .\M IlIK DA9IAXQAN«».\ RiVKRB. 




Othlioifr. 


4. ChorAni. 
e. Karod. ) 

6. Sni-hhon. ( Modom 

7. WAlod. ( Borcloli. 

8. Bntidri. ) 

9. I'Arcliul. j 51oderr\ 
10. Supa, ) Juldlpor. 


11. Hiiklilf. 3. Kdmrrj. 

1;^. BdN.ir. IMwlm 4. Tliriba. 

1-. lYirm-ra. j BoIh&i' R. Bulemr. 

1 1. Bhiit4«ar. I MfxUTik 0. WitiAr.'i. 

10, BagwAm. $ BArdi. 7. .Si n^r.^rh. 

8. Maroli. 

9. TeUrl. 


10. Mabntra. 

11. Wiaanpiir, 
13. (landeTl. 

13. WaIvAm. 

14. Wft^il. 

. IR. Ai»t4)ior. 

! 16. AtiAwaL 


^ In 1664 two families in Surat are said to have been the richest nftrehants in 
the world. (Orme’s Hist. Frag., 13.) One Hindu merchant (lOfiS) was circulated to be 
worth at least eight millions. (Thev., V., 46 ) This is probalTy livrts, and so would 
represent about £333,33.3 (see Abhe llaynal, If. , 29) ; and in the shop of another Hindu, 
Shiw&ji (in 1664) is said to have ftmiid twenty-two pounds weight of strung pearls. 
(Thev., V., 86.) The English brokers are said (lOuO) to have been worth from 
jC 150,()00 to £30C,()(K) (15 to 30 lakhs of rupees). (Ovirig., 319. ) Towards the close of 
the ITth century, Mnlla AbdulJifar had begun to trade. This merchant is said to 
have had nineteen ships laden with stock of his own, each <^1 them worth from 
£10,000 to £25,000. (Ham. New Act., T., 148.) In 1695 some of the merchants are 
said t'> have been rich enongh to load a,ay great ship out of one of their warehouses.— 
Careri, in Chur^ill, IV., 189. 

^ Fryer, 115. 

* Ovington, 317-319. 

* Ovington, 279. 

* Ocelli Careri, in Churohil], IV., 188. Ovington also (1680) calls it the most ftmed 

empotnum of the Indian empire.— 218. • 

? Tbevenot, V., 7a 
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' yachta> and country boats, which at that time were said to pass up Chapter V- 
the Tapti w^h 'great convenience and expedition.^ ^ In Surat (1690) — 

the foreign merchants laid out their bales in the castle green, and History, 

prepared them as loadings for their ships. Near the market-place, 1573.1733. 

especially of an evening, the local dealers thronged, standing in the xradc, 
streets ^ith silks and stuffs in their hands or on their heads.^ 1658- 1707. 
T^evenot (1066) thus sums up the articles of trade in the Surat 
markets All kinds of Indiftn cotton goods, all the wares of Europe 
and of China; diamonds, rubies, pearls, and all other kinds of pre- 
cious stones ; muse, amber, myrrh, incense, manna, sal ammoniac, 
quicksilrcr, lac, indigo, and the red dye ruinas, and all kinds of 
Indian and other eastern drugs.^ 

As in earlier times, the chief articles of export (1690> were agates, 
carnelians, desks, cabinets, and boxes neatly polished and embel- 
lished, silks, velvets, taffetas, satins,^ and cotioii cloth. Next to the 
manufacture of cloth, one of the most important industries (Jf Surat at 
this time, would seem to have been ship-building. In (16S8) men- 
tion is made of ' a very comely stout ship of over one thousand tons 
being built in the river at Sorat ; and the ship-carpenters are said to 
be able to take the model of any English ship in all the curiosiiy of 
its building as exactly as if they had been the first contrivers.^® As 
to the ordinary profits of trade, Ovington tells that (1690) in the trade 
between Surat and Chiiia profits of one hundred per cent were to be 
made, and that by simply sciuliog out silver and bringing back gold 
a profit of twenty-five per cent might bo cleared. With regard to 
the rates of interest, money could be borrowed by Englishmen of 
credit and esteem on private security at twenty-five per cent, this 
rate including all risk of loss at sea.^ 

Of European settlers the four most important were the English, English in Surat^ 
Dutch, Frogch, and Portuguese. The histoiy of the English com- 1657-1684. 
pany at Surat during the reign of Aurangzeb contains two sections, 

—the first of twenty-seven years, from 1667 to 1684', when Surat 


^ Ovington,^ 218. Some account of the state of the river is given under the head 
T4pti, pp. 16-14. In 1666 there is said to have been so little water on the bar that, 
except at spriim-tideB, ships even unladen could not pass up the river. At spring- 
tiaes they caifie opposite Surat, especially when they wanted repairs. (Thevenot, 
V., 78.) Again (1673) ^he Tdpti is said at 'spring-tides to bear ships of one thousand 
tons burden up to Surat walls. But because of the sands, the ships had first to 
unlade.— Fryer (1073-1681), 106. 

* Ovington, 216-217. 

’ Thevenot, V., 53. Tavernier (1642-1666) gives the same account of Surat trade. 
(Harris' Voyages, 11., 350.) On the subject of the import of money, Fryer (1673) 
says, though treasure is not the growth of this country, yet the innate tlirift of the 
gentiles, the small occasion of foreign exjienses, and the humour of laying up their 
talent in a napkin, buriea the greatest part of the treasure of the world in India. 
BVyer, 112. or-. 

^ Ovington, 2t8. Indigo' is said to have been more in demand than ever. Raw 
cotton was now exported m some quantity, and as early as 1684 attention was turned 
to the pressing of it into bales.— Anderson, 76. 

V Ovington, 200 and 280. In pne passsge Muscat Arabs, and in another iQdnis, 
are mentioned as sWp-bqildersL • 

* Ovington, d69«30l. 
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was still the chief English settlement in India ; and the second^ of ’ 
twenty-three years, when, paiily owing to the growing value of 
Bombay, and Partly because of the disorders at Surat, the importance 
of their estalnisliment in that city declined. In 1057 the English 
company at Snrat, fearing an increased competition from private 
merchants, made all po.^sible retrenchments. The graut^ of tlje 
charter of 1657 restored confidence, and Surat again became the 
head of all English bicf ories, including •Madras and Bantam.^ But 
at the same time, on account of the disturbances cause<l by the 
sons of Shiih Jahaii, trade at Surat was unfavourable.^ In 1661, 
by ihe grart of a fresh charter, the affairs of tho company wore 
placed on a firm footing. But trade was not prosperous, and, with 
the exception of Agra and Ahmedabad and of Gombroon iu Persia, 
it was thought well to confine the company's trade to the Malabar 
coast, Madras, Surat, and Bantam.® In reAvard for the brave Vlc- 
fence of their factory against Shiwaji (1664), the emperor granted the 
English for one year entire remission of customs, a boon worth £2,500 
(Rs. 25, 0(^0), and afterwards an abatement of one per cent in the rate 
levied."* On the other hand, there was at this time ( 1665-1667) 
war between tho Dutch and the English ; and the Dutch, sending 
strong fleets to W estern India, blockacled the mouth of the Tdpti, 
and, gaining a hold on the ilalabur coast, they had for a time a 
monopoly of the pepper trade in addition to the command of tho 
produce of the finer spices.® Tidings of the forination of a new 
French company added to tho embarrassment of the English. In 
1 666, the Avar with the Dutch and French, tlie Moglial's suspicions oi 
English designs since their acquisition of l>oii\l)ay, and the disturb- 
ances between Shiwaji and Aurangzcb, madt* inid(» ^precarious, if not 
hopeless,'® But two years later ( 1 668), by the tmnsfer of the island of 
Bombay from tho English croAA'n \o the English company, tho com- 

g iny gained the position of independence they so tnupli wished,^ 
rom England instructions came that, on the strength of the in- 
crease of their poAver, tho company Avere determined to ' compete with 


^ Bruce’s Annals, 1., 532. 


^ Bruce’s Annals, I., 541. 

» Bruce’s Annals, II., 108. In 1G62 (March 10th) Sir George Oxenden was made 
president and chief director of afhib s .at So; at and all other factories in^ho north parts 
of India from Ceylon to the Red Seji. (Bruce’s Annals, 1 1., lOG.) In 1662 the Enplish 
trtiops that had been prevented hy the Portuguese from taking possession of Bombay 
landed at SuwAli. Their arrival caused so much alarm at Surat that tlic uovonior 
threatening to destroy the English factory, forced them to rc-embark,— Orme’s Hist! 
Flag., 23. 

^ Bruce's Annals, II., 145. The charter reducing the custom rates from three to two 
}>c* ' cent would seem not lo have been received till 1667. — ^Bruce’s Annals, II., 217. 


^ Bruce’s Amals, II., 163. Before war was declared Sir G. Oxenden (16651 wrote • 

from Englmid to counterbalance 

** thaproBidenqr at Swat to proceed with the trade 

of that port.”— Bruce’s Annals, 1I-, 158. 

Bruce’s Annals, 11. , 174. « 


^ The chief c- ente m the hietonr of Bombay before this tranafw wen : Bombav 
recei'^d as part of Queen Kathenne^ dower (1061). PortnguetMt refused to irfye » 
up (1662). Oovenietlbyan offiow noder theXbglish crown (1662.1668). Not myine 
u handed over to the company (1668). • i v «ve paying, 
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the Dutch and resist them as far as their means would allow/ The 
interest in Bantam was strenjjfthened, and subordinate factories were 
re-established at K4rw4r, R&japur, Batticolo^ Calicut, and«Achecn.^ 

In the following year (1669) a council of eight members, five of 
whom were to be constantly resident at Surat, was chosen to assist 
tiie preiident. The president was to be governor of Bombay, but 
was to stay at Surat. The management of the company's affairs in 
England was vigorous, more goods were sent out, instructions were 
received to keep open the Persian trade at all costs, and, by the es- 
tablishment of the factory at Karwar, the share of the English in 
the pepper trade was recovered.* In 1670, seeing how exposed 
8urat was to the raids of the Marathas, the English incrohants sent 
the most valuable part of their property to Suwali.® More than once 
their factory was attacked, but on each occasion it was well and 
successfully defended. In the next year, besides Maratlia attacks, 
the company's servants had to contend against the liostiKty of tho 
governor and the rivalry of tho Prencli, who, by their careless trading, 
seriously lowered the value of European goods and raised thati of 
native products.* About this time (1673-1675), in addition to the 
reduction in the margin of profit, the Surat trade in several particu- 
lars became less advantageous; tho calicoes of the Coromandel 
coast were pi*eferrod to tho piece-goods of Surat ; West Indian 
competition was reducing the dematid for indigo ; and less lac was 
required, as wafers were taking tho place of sealing wax.® 

Under these circumstances, in spito of a better year in 1677, 
Surat was (1678) reduced to an agency, and the pay of the company's 
servants lowered.^ In 1681 Surat was, however, again raised to the 
rank of a presidency, and an attempt was made to revive tho old 
route to Surat by way of Socotra, the Red Sea, and the Persian Gulf, 
But, owing to the competition of the Armenians, this attempt failed. 
Mcanwhilo^he profits of the company were in 1680 reduced by an 
order of the emperor, raising import duties from two to three and 
a half per cent, an order which in 1682 vras extended to the import 
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English in Surat, 
l(>d7-1684. 


^ Bruce’s Annals,* Jl., 201-202. 

* Bruce’s Annals. II., 252-254. The following details show the extent of the com- 
pany’s trade at^iint at this period (1G68-1G73): In 1668 six ships came from England 
with goods and bullion^o the value of £130,000 ; in 1669, 1,2(>0 tons of shipping and 
stock valued at £75,000; in 1670, 1,500 tons of shipping; in 1672, four ships with cargo 

' valued at £85,000 ; and in 1673 stock and bullion to the value of £100,000. (Ander- 
son, 150. ) The following details show the state of the company’s trade at Surat in 1670 : 
Dead stock, £18,151 (Rs. 1,81,510) 

£9,926 (Rs. 99,260) ; investment f( 
embaled ready for England. £61,108 
Total £136,473 (Rs. ia,64,730).-^B] 

* Brace’s Andals, II., 286. 

* 3o fw did this depression in trade go,.that in 1675 in Surat European Mods had 
fallen below cost price, and money could not be borrowed, while in En^and the 
coarser Surat elofti was unsaleable.— Brace’s Annals, IL, 1^6 and 383. 

* Bruce’s Annals, II., 357. 

* Bmce’s Annals, IL, 421. Profits would seem to have gmtly decreased, as 1618 

an order .was passed that money was not to be taken up in India at more than six 
per cent interest. ^Braoe*s Annals, IL, 461. * ^ 

i’ 705—13 .. 


; desperate debts. £8,650 (Ks. 86,500) ; good debts, 
>r providing goods, £26,2.31 (Rs. 2,62,310) ; goods 
(Rs. 6, 11,0^); goods for sale, £13,004(R8. 1,30,040), 
uce’a Annals, IL, 287. 
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of bo^ion.' In 1688 (November 3rd) the number of the company'd 
servants at Surat was increased by the arrival of the factors who in 
the previous year had been driven out of Bantam by the Dutch. 

At the time of the revival of the English interest in 1668, some 
changes were made in the character of the English trade with 
Surat. * Tlie factory in Bengal now competed more than fcrmerljr 
with AVestern India, and orders were^ssued to ship saltpetre by 
\ray of Bniga’ of by Surat.® This would seem to have 

been one of the i-auses that led to the increased export of cloth 
from Surat to England, a change which raised up a now set of 
enemies to rlie eompariy. In 1674, 1680, and 1697, the weavers of 
silk and cotton cloth in England objected so fiercely to this impor-' 
tation of toreiga cloth, that in 1701 an Act was passed ordering that 
no silk or cotton cloth made in India was to be worn in England.^ 
Thoiigii in 1660 the company retired from the country or coasting 
trade in Iiidia, leaving it in the hands of its own servants, it con- 
tinued for sometime (1673) to be the custom for the ships from 
Europe, niter they had unladen their cargoes^ at Surat, ' to go down 
the coast and, calling at Ilfijapur for fine cloth, at Karweir for coarse 
cloth and tlie weightiest pepper, and at Calicut for spice, ambergriz, 
granates, opium, and saltpetre, to come hack to Surat before the cara- 
vans from up-country had arrived there with their waros.^® 

• 

In 1681* orders were received to transfer the c^nief seat of the 
company’s trade from Surat to Bombay, lint at first, on accomit 
of the mutiny of troops at Bombay,® and afterwards because of tho 
war between the English and the Aloghal urnperor, the actual trans- 
fer did not take place till 1687. In 1687) Uistructions were received 
from England that the companv meant to establish themselves in 
a po.sition of independence in Ih pgal by capturing Chittagong, and 
in Bombay by ^ recovering Stdsi fco and the other depe^>dencios of 
Bombay originally cedoa l>y the treaties between Charles II. and 
tho crown of Portugal.^* Bombay w^as (1087) to be fortified in the 
strongest mapner, and to become the capital of the company’s Indian 
possessions and the Residence of tlie govornor-general. THe ships 
from Europe were to clear out of Bombay and not from Surat, and 
the trade with Surat, still the residence of an agent and factory, was 


1 Orme’s Hist. Frag,, 96, 

^ Brace's Aniihls, IE , 201. Tho first English settlement in Bengal was made in 1636 
ij‘ consequence of the privileges granted to Surgeon Bouglitoiu 

Milhnrn’s Or. Com., 

^ These cargoes were \1669) chiefly green and red broad-cloth ; largo pmportion of 
copper, tin, 1^, and alum ; small quantities of vermilion, quicksuver. and aood 
ivory.— Bruce's Annals, II., 265. * 

® Fryer, 86. 

* The mutiny at Bombay broke out 27th December 1683, and eneftd 19th Novem- 
ber lOSL— Bruce's Annals, IL, 541. 

7 Bruce’s Arin.'d», TI,, 558-561. By the home orders of lOS.'i, Sir John Child bad been 
made ft baronet, and appointed captoin-general and admiral of all the company’s forces 
by sea and land in northern Indij.-BrSce*s Annals, IL, 552. • 
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to be carried on tbrongh Bombay coasting vessels^ taking English 
goods to Surat and^bringing*back the Gujarat exports.^ Sir John 
Child did n^ leave Surat for Bombay till 1687 (April 2otli). Some 
of the factors remained behind in Surat; and, on news of the capture 
of Musalmdn vessels by Child^s orders, wore seized and imprisoned 
by the governor of Surat. Sir John Child now drew up a statement of 
the grimrances he complained of at Surat,® and to enforce his demands 
for redress, in 1688 (October 9th) appeared at the mouth of the Tapti 
with an English fleet. This measure failed. The governor would not 
give up his prisoners, and Child w.as forced to retire. Child, on his 
way back to Bombay, seized some ships belonging to tho Sidhi, and,re- 
fnsing to give them up, the Sidhi landed in Bombay.^ Aurangzeb was 
.at this time free to help tho Sidhi, and tho English were forced to bog 
for peace (1689, December 10th). Thoir prayer was granted, and 
though treated with much dishonour, and compelled to pay a fine of 
£15,000, the English in Surat were set free and allowed,to resume 
their work of trying (1690, April 4th).® So much did the reputa- 
tion of the English suffer by this war that, as the Surat council 
wrote to tho directors, ** without a large supply of shipping, stock and 
servants, we can never regain the trade or benefits of former grants.^^'* 
After the close of Child^s war (1690) the English interest in Surat 
declined. In spite of their reverses tho company was determined to 
continue their efforts to establish themselves as an independent 

E )wer at Bombay. The Moghal,'^ they wrote, should see that the 

nglish company were no longer dependent on him for help and 
countenance in Surat. There were other markets where his power 
did not reach. Ships loaded at Calicut and Karwar should sail from 
Bombay to Europe, and let the Surat traders see that goods were to 
be found in other parts of India besides Gujar^t.'^ This show of in- 
dependence on the part of the company's managers would seem to 
have yielded good results. The emperor treated the English with 
more fnvoifr, granted a licence for the Bengal trade, and agreed to pay 
a sum of £8,000 as compensation for the goods plundered from the 
English factory in Surat.® After their rc-establishment at Surat, 
affairs did not go well with the oempany. Tho war with France, th& 
competition of private traders, and the vengeance taken by the 
governor of Surat on account of the excesses of European pirates,^ 
served to injure and depress tho English trade.® 


dtopter 7. 

History. 

1573 1733. 

English in Sttrat; 
1684-1707. 


^ Braeo'a Annals, II., 611-612. 

* The chief grounds of complaint were that the English were now charged 3} per cent, 
instead of 2 per cent as fonnerly ; that the governor gave them no help in recovering 
their debts ; and that their garden and wharf bad been taken from them. — Ham. New 
Act., I., 203-215. 

* Daring the whole of this time, tho agent, Mr. Harris, and the other servants of the 
company in Surat, remained * imprisoned in irons.’ — Bruce’s Annals, II., 639. 

* Brace’s Annals, II. , 642. Sir J. Child did not survive the defeat of his plana. 
He died 1690, February 4tli. 

® Brace’s Annals, IIL , 06. 

® In 1695 6ve of their ships were seised by the French (Brace’s Annals, III., 18(n ; in 
1693 trade was suspended at Surat on account of piracies (Brace’s Amials, III., 1^) ; 
in 1696 the factors were imprisoned, and kept in confinement till 1696 (June 17w).— 
(Bruce’s Annals, Ilf. , 189); g 
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In 1698 the company's affairs suffered still more severely by the lofef 
matiou of a uew English company. In 1700 the representatives of the 
new company, with Sir Nicholas Waite as their chiefs arr^^ in Surat# 
There was mifch ill-feeling between the servants of the old, or London, 
and the new, oi; English, companies. So far was this carried that Sir 
John Gayer (1700), the head of the old company, recompended that 
their factory should be withdrawn &om Surat. The inroortanCe of the 
new company was for a time increased ^ the arrival oi the ambassa* 
dor, Sir William Norris. The chief object cf this mission was to free 
the new company from any share in the responsibility for protecting 
the Surat trade against European pirates with which the London com- 
pany as burdened Bat this embassy proved a failure/ and was very 

costly.^ Another device of the president of the uew, or English, 
company for lessening the power of his rival in Surat was more suo^ 
cessful. By suggesting that the members of tho old company were 
connected with the excesses committed by the English pirates, by 
warnings {hat now at any time tho old company might desert Surat 
leaving their debts unpaid, and by bribeiy, Sir Nicholas Waite 
procured an order from the Delhi court directing that Sir John Gayer 
and the other members of the London company should be seized. A 
force was accordingly sent by the Surat governor to Suwili, and 
(1701, February) seizing Sir John Ghiyer, his wife, and several fa^rs, 
bi ought them to Sunit, and for a time confined them in the governor's 
house. After a fortnight the prisoners were traubfejred to their own 
factory. At first there were no fewer than one hundred and seven 
persons in coiifinemout But by tho end of two years (1703, January) 
their number was reduced to twenty-two.^ During this time, thougn 
rationed as prisoners, and unable to leave the factory walls, the com^ 
pany^s servants would seem to have been allowiMi to trade.’ In 1 703, 
in consequence of more piracies by English captains, the governorlat* 
tempted to lay hold of the factors. Bat they defended the factoiy 
for twelve days, and tho govemor^s rnge somewhat abating, they were 
allowed to remain in their former stale of modified confinement. In 
England, in 1702 (July 22nd), the interests of the rival companies 
had been united by tho grant of a clj^arfer of union. But at Surat the 
rivalry was too keen to allow of the membors of the differentTFactones 
at once beginning to work comfortably together. In 1704, at Suxnt, 
orders were received appointing Sir John Gayer general iq Bombay, 
and Sir Nicholas Waite president at Surat. At the same time these 
orders contained the provision that, should Gayer not be released 
within three months, Waite was authorized to act in Gayer^s place . 
as general. Taking advantage of this provision, Waite left Surat' 


^ Thr okargesare said to have amounted to £80,000. Norris, fretted witli thedslaea 
and ^iriM of his mistion, loit India broken in health, and died dt dysent» on hto 
voyage to England, October lOtb, 1702. 

* The details were: 1 general, 1 pi«sidont^ Sinmbersof oottndl, lehepl«fii,44Hlloia 
6 writers, and 1 surgeon s 22L • . 
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fyt Bamhaif, and acted t&ere aa general till 1707, when he waa dia* fai^ pfcw. y, 

aiaaed the service.^ Before leaving Surat in 1704, Waite ia aaid, 

instead of litsking any effl^ to obtain Gayer^s release, to ^ve done «stoiiy. 

what he ooud do, by bribery and misrepresentation, to strengthen I578>l78a. 

the governor in his determination not to set Qayer fipe. So snccess* xSoglMh in Suat 
fnl was theoonrae adopted by Waite, that the factors of the London * 1684.1704 * 
W»npai9' remained in confinement laU, in 1707, by the vigorous steps 
taken by the Ontoh, their own demands were conceded, and at the 
seme time the English factors were set at liberty.* 


The (fiiief artides brought by the English to Surat at the close Esgltdi importo. 
of this jieriod were lead in pigs, barrels of tar, sword-blades and 
pen-kmvos, spectacles, looking-glasses, swinging-glasses, hubble- 
Dubbles, and rose-water bottles. Among articles vfdned as presents 
jitt. mentioned long guns, brass guns, large glass cisterns, and flow- ‘ 
j^red cloth, gpreen, scarlet, and white.* 

As organized in 1669 and 1675 the fiustory at Snrat* consisted XheEngUahtMtny. 
of the pi^eeident* and a resident council of four, and under them 
a subndinate body, generally about twenty-eight strong, divided 
into, she throe grades, of merchants, factors, and writers. After the 
brasident, who, with a salary of A500 a year, issued all orders and 
d&posed of all preferments, there came his four resident councillors. 

' Of these, the first in rank waa the accountant, on £72 a year, who 
noted as treasury and prepared the accounts for audit ; the second 
was the store-keeper, on £40 a year, who registered the sales of 
European and the pnrehases.of country goods ; the third, the parser 
marine, tilso on £40 a year, who gave an account of all exports and 
imports, provided stores, and discharged other duties connected 
vnth the shipping ; and the fourth, the secretary, on £40 a year, 
who modelled all consultations, recorded all transactions, uid alBSxed 
the company's seal to all passes and commissions. 

Of the ^hree grades into which the body of the compmy's 
servants were divided, that of merchants was the highest. These, 


* Bnioe’B AnsalB, III., 636. 

* Braee’s Annab, IIL, 619i Ko direct mcDtica of Gtayer's leleaee hw been tnoed. 
Andweon netioes (378) tut, from a reference to him m the lottere from Kngiiiwd in 1708, 
Oayer was s^ in counement. But it is posdUe that he had before thw been set at 
liberty, ihon^ the news of his release had not reached England when the directors* 
letter was written. nAMcms straagethat in 1708, when Wane’s services were discon- 
’tinned, Aidabie, and not Gtyer, should have succeeded him as nnoraL Probably it 

was duetotiis 'Mew* element in the United Company that Qayer waa aohawy 
mode 


* Surat Dkriae for 1700. 

* XM ^prtridentt ty* tits sewnfeeath eendny. 
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who were men of more than eleven years^ standing, received £40 a 
year. From their number any vacancies in the council^t Surat, or 
among the chiefs of the branch factories, were filled up.» The second 
was the grade of factors, men of from sii to eleven years' service, paid 
at the rate of £20 a year. This grade was divided into two classes, 
senior factors of from eleven to eight, and junior factors of'fix^ eight 
to five years' service. The third was the grade of writers, men of less 
than five years' seivice, with salaries of £10 a year. A fourth grade, 
called apprentices, youths who worked without pay in the hope of 
preferment, is provided for in the orders of 1675 ; but this grade, 
it ever had any actual existence, would seem soon to have beein 
given up.^ Besides the mercantile establishment, other Englishmen 
woi'e employed in connection with the factory. Of these the highest 
in position, holding the rank of third in the factory, was the minister 
or chaplain, who, with a salary of £100 a year, was expected to read 
prayers twice every day of the week, preaching once, in addition, on 
Sundays, *to catechise the youth, and to visit the subordinate 
factories on tho Malabar coast. Next there was the surgeon, like 
the merchants, on £40 a year, who apparently was helped by an 
Indian doctor of physic.^ There was also generally an European 
cook and about seventeen other Englishmen in subordinate posi- 
tions, some of them attached to the Suwdli marine, the rest forming 
the president's giiard.^ Besides these resident members of the 
Surat factory, one or two of tho chiefs of subordinate factories were 
generally elected members of the Surat council.^ 

Of natives attached to the factory * there was the ^master' to 
teach the young men to write and read the native languages. But 
a good knowledge of native languages few of the company's ser- 
vants were said to attempt and fewer to gain.® There was also 
an Indian doctor of physic to help the English surgeon, and an 
Indian cook. Besides, there was a body of forty Indian messen- 
gers, porters, and domestics, of whom all the English members, ac- 
cording to their position, had some to wait on them in their chamber 


^ Bruce’s Annals, 11. , 375. Compare Fryer (1673-1681), 84, and Anderson, 191. 

3 Ovington (1690), 402. 

» Fryer, 85. 

* Fryer, 85. The new or English com^y started, 1700, tn Surat with an estab- 
lishment of, inclti^og the president, forty Europeans. Of these, twenty-siz, employed 
on meicwtile business, were enuagod at the followiDg rates of pay : The president on 
£500, with a second £2MX) as table-money ; a member of council on £100 a year ; five 
chief factors on £60 a year ; other five factors on £40 a year ; and fourteen writers 
on £20. Besides these, there were fourteen others : a cfaapla^ on £1(X) ; a anrgeon 
on £30, and a Goanese cook on £20 ; ten soldiers and a trumpeter, who reeved 
£4 each and a suit of clothes. The factory was not always, however, kept up at 
this strong^. During the first three years of its establishment in Surat, eight 
persons had died and seven been dismissed, and though their places were to some, 
extent supplied, the strength of the factory was in 1704 (February 21st) Muced 
to twenty, of whom fifteen belonged to the strictly mercantile esmblishm^t. At 
that time the monthly expenses of the fiustory, including steward’s disbursements, 
peons’ wages, stationery, and other small charges, varied from £160 to £200 (Rs. 1,500 
to Bs. 2,()00).-^Andenon, 866, 

f P^er, 85, 
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• and follow them out.^ In matters of business the details of the 
carrying out of almost all orders were left in the hands of the native 
merchants, fpm whom the company's brokers were chosen.^ The 
collection of piece-goods for export required a somewhat* elabomto 
arrangement. To ensure a stewy supply of those goods, money had 
to be advanced to the weavers. This was one of tlio parts of the 
biisine&ff entrusted to the native brokers. These men went into the 
districts, employing clorks^ or gumdstds, on a monthly salaiy to 
see that the weavers acted np to their agreements. Sometimes, 
it is said, between the agents and the weavers were another class of 
small brokers called dalaU? 

Though their salaries were so small, the English servants of the 
company lived comfortably in Surat, and in many cases returned to 
England with large fortunes. Of perquisites, in addition to their 
pay, the young men received from the brokers at every divnili festival 
(SeptemW to October) presents of jewels and cloth, 'enough to serve 
them for great part of the year. ' The chaplain had nis private 
gifts from merchants and masters of ships, and his ' noble large 
gratuities for officiating at marriages, baptisms, and burials.'^ The 
surgeon gained considerably by his ' outward practice and traffic.' 
Those of the members of the factory who were in a position to 
engage in trade had other opportunities for making a fortune. 
Though the privilege of private trade was withdrawn in 1657, the 
country trade ibetween ports east of the Cape of Good Hope 
was, in 1661, handed over to the company's servants. Such was the 
profit in this trade, that even those of the merchants who bad no 
capital of their own could afPord to borrow from native money- 
lenders, paying them at the rate of twenty-five per cent. Another 
source of profit during part of this time was the trade in diamonds, 
which, though taken away from their servants in 1680, was again 
restored by the company in 1698. The new company (1698) allowed 
their servohts both the privilege of private trade and the right to 
trade in diamonds.^ 

To illustrate the mode of life of the English in Surat during thelatter 
part of the seventeenth centuiy *the following details are available : 
The house which accommodated the whole of the company's establish- 
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1 Fryer, 86.^ 

■ Fryer, 85. 

* Fryer (1673-1681) says ** the factors oversee the weavers buying up the cotton* 
yam to employ tlicm all the rains, or else the chief broker employs Banians in their 
stead, and is responsible for their fidelity.**— 86. 

^ Ovington. Ghaplains are said to have frequently remitted at least the whole of 
their safiries to England. (Anderson, 271.) Perhaps, like tho Dutch ministers of 
the 'loth century, tho fibglish chaplains knew * to avafi of their visits to stations on 
the Kanam coast for the advantage of their pockets by taking with them as much . 
merchandize for sale as they oan find room for in the ships by which they take their 
passage/— Stav^us (1774); L, 307. 

^ A third source of gain would seem to have been a commission on transactions 
carried out on behalf of traders in England. Thus Fryer (1073) says, **none of the 
Surat council if known in Eng lan d but makes considerably by his place after the 
»te of five per cent commisaion.’* '^This,** he adds, is the Jacob's ladder by which 
they ascend.”— 85.* 
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Chapter V* ment had, through the liberality of the emperor Aurangaeb, whi^ V 
— was their landlord, gradually been beauti6ed and enlarged till, besides , 

History* several ‘decent apartments for the president, it could lodgfe forty 

1573-1783* pei*sons, and ^ had the convenience of several cellars and warehouses,. ■ . 

English ia Surat, of a cistern of ^wator and of a bath/ Built of stone and excellent; 
1684-1757. * timber, wifcli good carving, ‘ without representations,* their house was 
contrived after the fashion of the Moors buildings, with upper and 
lower galleries, or tevrace-walks, a neat oratory, and a convenient 
open place for mt-als. Within the factory was a chapel ^ decently 
embellished,^ but, lo please the Moors, without the figiii'eof any living 
creature in it. In tliis chapel, about six in the morning, the whole 
company canio together to hear pmyers read by the chaplain. They 
then dispersed, some to the morning meal, others to the * groves and' 
gardens ^ near the water side, and a few of the young writers to 
the teaclier provided for their use by the coinf»any. At ten business 
began, find went on till noon. Then dinner was served, all sitting 
down, aft^r the Engli.sh manner, in a public place, according to their 
seniority in the service. The table, spread at the company's 
expense, was adorned with drinking cups, dishes, and plates of pure, 
silver, ‘massy and substantial.' The dishes wcj*o filled with the choicest 
meat Surat or the country round could afford, prepared, to please 
* the curiosity of every palate,' by an J^nglish, a Portuguese, end an 
Indian cook. With equal freedom generous Persian wine and arrack, 
punch were served round the table. This was the everyday fare. 
But ou Sundays and public festivals the table was ‘ still further em- 
bellished ' by game, fruit, European wines, and English beer. In 
the afternoon, about four o’clock, business was resumed, and was 
carried on till dark. Then, after prayers, at night, a public supper 
and some ‘ innocent easy recreation/ all retired to their rooms, no 
one being allowed, without liberty of the president, ‘ to lie abroad or 
leave the factory.'* 

At times, from October to March, the summer season as it was 
then generally called, ships came and went from the Suwali roads 
near the mouth of the Tiipti, and then during the hours of business, 
from ten to noon, and again from fbur till dark, below staiit among 
the packers and warehouse-keepers, it was ‘ a mere Bilingsgate/ and 
all over the factory a ^ continued hurly-burly.’ Winter, or the rainy 
season, from June to October, was, to many of the^actory^ a less busy 


^ Fryer (1673) oalle them * noble rooms for council and entertainment.'— 84* 

* 0\'inj[ton, 391-401 ; Fryer, 83. The life of the Knglish factors in Surat was 
not, Jiowever, always either so well regulated or so comfortable as Fryer (1673) 
and Ovingtra (1690) descrilie it. There are on record comphiints ii aambliim 


(1686; and cf drunkenness (1700). At one time (wparently about 1660) so &plea^ 
were :1i6 home authorities with their servants* conduct in Surat that they issued orders 
that any one addicted to dronkenuess, profane swearing, or uncleanness, was first 4p be 
admonished, then fitly punished, and, should the punkhment nrove insuffioient, was to 
sent to En^nd by the next sto. (Ovington, 406.) Nor was the styleof living 
always one of profuse comfort. Towerdt the close of the centnr^ of thS 

variety of dishes described by Ovington, only One joint of meat was placed before fte 
eompatty e servants. The younger members, finding no comfort in factory, took to 
fiMu^ting tavems and public houses. So mat was the scandal that, ifi 1696. Sir 
^ ^ ■ pwwdent (Mr, Cm) to provide proper sup||m’--Aii^ 
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* time. Then their chief duty was to lay in a stock of cotton-yam 
and keep t]^e weavers at their work, so that the supply of cloth 
might be ready against the season of ships.^ Even in« the busy 
seasouj however, the members had their times of rost^and holiday. 
Sent down to the roads at Suwdli to meet the ships from Europe, 

^ a few ^ys would often be passed pleasantly, hearing the nows 
from England, enjoying the hospitality of the ships^ captains, 

. and finding some shooting izr tho country near Suwdli.^ In Surat 
'on solemn days,' after the mid-day banquet was over, tho pre- 
'iSident mnerally invited the whole factory abroad ' to some pleasant 
;^'igrden^ near the city,' where they sat 'shaded from the beams of the 
sun, and refreshed by the neighbourhood of ponds and water-works.' 

S ire they listened to music, shot at marks, and enjoyed the society 
the lames of the factory.^ Besides the factory establishment of 
cooks, butlers, and menials, of whom ' every one, according to his 
quality, had some to wait on him in his chamber and follow, him out,' 
the chaplain and members of council were supplied with four or 
five .men to attend on their coach; when the president moved, 'be- 
sides a noise of trumpets, there was a guard of English soldiers 
consisting of a double file led by a serjeant, a body of forty moormen, 
and a flagman carrying St. George’s colours, swallow-tailed, in silk 
fastened to a silver partizan.' On ' solemn days,' when they went in 
I state to their garden parties, the English ' Lodge ' passed through the 
heart of the city with still more show. On these occasions before 
the president were carried two large English ensigns ; then curious 
Persian or Arabian horses of state ' rich in their trappings then the 
- captain of the peons himself on horseback, leading a baud of forty 
or fifty attendants on foot ; thon the council in large coaches drawn 
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^ Ovington0393. 

* SometimoB the president himself came down tp meet the English ships. When 
the captainB (1638) learned the president was coming, they went ashore and paid 
their resp^ts to him on the beach. The president made a short sitecch, calling on 
the captaigs to do their duty by the company when in India. Then he went on board 
one of the ships, when a salute of twelve guns was fired. The next two days were 
spent in the entertainments given by the captains to the president. — Mandelslo, 63. 


* There was (1673) ' good store of gardens ’ in Surat ; the Queen’s, the ' biggest of 
idl, though some private imrdens were neater.’ (Fryer, 104.) The English garden near 
the Burhinpor^tc (16t!o)had pretty walks, adorned with a variety of sweet flowers. 
(Herbert’s Travels, 44.)* Here tho comjpany had thiity>four shops, stables for horses, a 
summer-house; and several other convenient places, all firm buildings, M’orth Rs. 25,000. 
When "the city wall was built (1664-1670), these buildingB were broken down, and 
the ffsrden moiled. (Ham. New Act. , I., 208.) There was also ( 1673) a sweet garden be- 
longmg to the Dutch, 'with arbours and beds after the European mode.'— fVyer, 115. 

, 4 When they first settled at Surat some of the English merchants were married. 
But Sir T. Roe (1616) disapproved of the practice, teUing Steele that his wife would 
* cause many mconveniences, and that he must live frugally and like a merchant, 
and therefore send his wife home.' ** 1 likewise,” he adds, endeavoured to deal in 
the sanie way about Oaptain Towerson’s wife.” (In Kerr, IX. , 366. ) De la Valle ( 1623), 
who had his wife with him, could noy;o to the English factory l^ause there was no 
hjAy among thefh. (Trav., I., 26.) many years after there would seem to have 
'Iseen no Engluh ladies in Surat. Manddslo (1638) supped with the English presi- 
deatb and three merdianta met together to drink to the health of their w^es in JBng^ 
•land. (Trsv., 46«) Then the oxdy European ladies in Surat were the wives of the 
Dutch factors. Afterwards prendent Astgier (1669-1677) suiggested that the com- . 
panyW servants should be encouraged to many, and ite, when ^rer (1678) and Oving- 
km (10’K)) were in Sunit, several of the merd^ts had their wives living with them. 

B70&-14 
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by stately ozen ; and last of all, the factors in coaches, or upon horssl, ' 
with saddles of velvet richly embroidered, their headstalls, reinSy and 
Groupers povered with solid wrought silver/^ 

Between 1616 and 1 660, when no English ladies lived at the &ctoi^« 
it would seem^o have been the common practice for Englishmen m 
Surat, especially when travelling through ihe country,^ toodress in 
native fashion. But later on (1690), when many of the merchants had 
their wives liviiig with them, it was usual for the English in Surat 
.not only to wear European clothes, but, as far as possible, to have 
them made according to the latest fashion. Fortunately the nom 
found tailors iu Suiat 'who could fashion their coats accoraing to the 
prevailing mode in England,' and ladies found native artists able to 
contrive ' their towering head-dresses with as much skill as if the 
head-dresses had been an Indian fashion, or as if the tailors them* 

selves had been apprentices at the royal exchange.'^ 

• 

In Surat the early Europeans would seem to have lived on some- 
what familiar terms with the natives. According to Ovington 
their grand style of living made the native governors and other per- 
sons in high position value their friendship and ' place an honour oH 
their intimacy and acquaintance.’ The factors, too, wete hospitable, 
entertaining natives, at least Musalm&ns, at their own tables, and 
in turn dining with them, ' imitating, when they did so, the customs 
of the east in lying round the banquet upon Persian carpets.'^ 

During the greater part of these years at Snrat the Dutch 
were the most successful of the European traders. In addition 
to their monopoly of the finer spices, by acquiring (1663) ahold 
on the Malabar coast, the Dutch gained the command over the sup- 
ply of pepper.^ In 1668 the English recovered their position on the 
Malabar coast and competed inoro vigorously with the Dutch. But 
in the war with the English (1672-1674) the Dutch were%ble to do 
much harm to the English trade at Surat and again, in 1682, by 
the capture of Bantam, they acquired the control of the Java pepper 
market. In 1684 they are mentioi^f d ' as very firmly settled at Surat 
and strong in the Persian Gulf.^ They benefited by the milure of 


^ Ovington, 399. Fiyer, 85-87. • « 

* Terry (1617) notices that Sir T. Roe and hissnite were ' dressed in English habits, 
made as light and cool as possible.* (205.) Mandelslo (1638) mentiodt the surprise , 
excited by his European dress; for, he adds, ** to avoid dangers on therood, the Dutch 
and English dress uter the fashion of the country.’* — (69). 

" Ovington, 280. Occasionally Englishmen, even in Ovington’s time, dressed in 
native fadiion. When they did so, they * complimented the l/loatB by adopting thfjf 
BTyle of dress.’— 314. 


* Ovington, 401, 

* Brace’s Annals, II., 158, 163. 

* Bruce’s Annali^ II., 828, 339. 


^ iStavorinus, III., 112-113. Yalentsm rives the following list of articles of Dnich 
trade with Surat : Imports— apices, indudmg cloves, nutmeg, maca cinnamon, ue^ 
per, camphor, and caraamums, copper in plates and bi^ bensmn, gumlack, tfnidcsiw^ 
vermilion, aloes (aucootrine), areca, sapan-wood, elephants* teeth, a^dal-w<md, wooUen 
doths,, tin, lead in sheets, cowrms, tea, dflh% sugan coral in brimebaiL radi^ * 
ebm^. Exports— gold and silver allegars, common cBtto, bioad and nirrdw'i 
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Bhoglisli attempt (I6$8*1690) to establish themselyes as a military CBm ptur V*. 

power at Bombey^ wd in 1690 tried hard to gain the sole command — 

of the tiade*li3 the Persian Gulf. In 1604p1695, on condi^on of ob- ffistory. 
taining a monopoly of the European trade with Surat, and being freed 1673-1783L 

from the payment of customs, th^ offered to guaranty the security of D^tch in Sant, 
the pilgrim traffic between Surat and Mecca.^ This offer was refused, 1665-1707. 
and in f699 it was arranmd that, with the English and French, the 
Dutch should be responsible Jfor .the suppression of piracies, taking 
tile Red Sea nnder their special care.* But in the following year, ffis- 
^sted with the conduct of the governor of Surat, the Dutch struck 
tiie flag dn their house and sent their shipping to Batavia.* On the 
appointment of a fresh governor (1702) the Dutch would seem to have 
returned to Surat. But in 1703 their factors were again placed in 
confinement. In consequence of this insult the Dutch fleet in 1704 
blockaded the month of the T4pti, and, though offered as much as 
£8,000, refused to withdraw unless they were declared free from any 
claim for damages. In the following year they made more prizes, 
and again returning in October 1706 continued the blockade till - 
January 1707. The governor at last agreed to pay the Dutch a sum 
of £81,000 (Rs. 8,10,000) on giving up the ships they had seized, one 
per cent on the Surat customs was to be abated, and trade to Broach 
yras declared to be free. At the same time liberty of trade was 
granted to the English.^ 

During this time the staple of the Dutch trade with Surat and 
the chief source of their wealth was tiie import of spices. As the 
Dutch had a monopoly of this traffic, their profits were very high. 

From 1662-1670 the rate of profit on tiie finer spices is said, on an 
average, to have been about 520 par cent, and from 1688-1698 the 
corresponding rate rose to 850 per cent. The tiade in other merchan- 
dize at this time was said to yield a profit of about sixty per cent. 

The average income of the Dutch factory at Surat between 1662 
and 1673 was from the finer spices alone about £30,415 (Bs. 3,04,150). 

The corresponding profits between 1688 and 1698 are returned at 
£69,581 (|^. 6,95,810), of which M6,315 (Rs, 4,63,150) were derived 
from the mer spices, and £23,266 (Rs. 2,32,660) from their trade in 
other goods.* 

. Accordiflg to the ^veller Baldssns, who visited Surat about 1670, 

' the lives of fhe meaner sort of the Dutch were at that time none of the 
best.* Heating thembtives witharrack emd otherstrong drink, and then 
lying exposed in the open air, they often caught ' the cramps or other 


Uue biftM of Ahmedibid, narrow whito baftas of Broach, black finebaftaa broad 
white ditto, ailk dhindoea, bhuA oannequins, white ditto, qnilted cottons, nioaneea^ 
patolaa, ohontareiM, deriabadys of Afgm, manunudiea of TalMpour, indigo from Ajpa. 
mdigo diineea (Sitkhej) tern Ahm^bdd, candied miiabolaus, hini/i, or a88afiBttd% 
rtumal, or boran, Malwa opnim, Sniat aoap, red sealing-wax of Surat, ootton-yaru. 


numm, or oorax, naiwa opnim, I 

whaat.-<StaTorinna IQ>, 111. 

I Brme’s Annals, in., 6S8, MS. 

* %noa’s Annals, nL, 189. 

* Bruoo’s Annals, UL, 8M 

. * Ufou^s Annals, illy 875.; 

* IlL, llS, IM. 


^ Surat soap, red sealing-wax of Surat, ootton-yaru. 
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illness.’ The better sort commonly rose with the sun^ ^ sleep after sun** « 
rise being accounted yeiy unwholesome.’ Some^ immediately after 
coming out of bed^ had the custom of washing their headsj nay^ the 
whole body, with cold water. Others washed with lukewarm water 
three or four times a week. “ The last/’ ho adds, ‘‘I have found thebest 
by experience.^ Dinner was early, apparently before mid-day. When 
dinner was over, it was usual to sleep ; then about threeCor four 
o’clock to drink tea ; and after tea, in the cool of the evening, to walk. 
They supped comuiouiy about seven or eight o’clock, but very mode- 
rately, and went to ^leep, about ton or eleven, upon quilts, * feather 
beds being n'.it used in the Indies.’ The ordinary food was gnats, 
sheep, fowls, liaros, peacocks, and such like. Besides the tea— of which 
two kinds, Chinese and Japanese, were known, and which bad of late 
years * gained a mighty ascendant’ over the Hollanders — coffee and 
chocolate were used. A common drink was a mixture of sugar and 
water boiled together. Of spirits brandy was, by the wiser sort, seldom 
taken, ‘ ifnless it was a spoonful or so before dinner, or a drop at 
night before they go to bed.’ Brunswick mum was, however, both 
more pleasant and more wholesome than in Europe, ' the worst being 
that ic was excessive dear.' Of wines those of Spain were most in re- 
quest. French and Rhenish wines being not strong enough in hot 
countries ^ whore the stomach requires more lively cordials, as a little 
brandy or a moderate share of canary.’^ 

The French settlement of 1642, of which mentioit has been made 
above, would seem to have been a failure. But a fresh attempt was 
made in 1664 on the occasion of the formation of Colbert’s famous 
company of tlie Bast Indies. Taking Madjio fi.scar, which they then 
(1665, July 10th) called ‘He Dauphine,’ tin*} in 1667 sent Carron, a 
Dutchman, as agent, with the til If' of director, to settle a factory at 
Surat. In 1668 (February 13th ) French ships arrived and gave out 
that large consignments were on Uieir way to Surat. Bt^ as no more 
ships came, the Surat merchants would have no dealings with the 
French, and they were forced to retire to Madagascar. Meanwhile at 
Madagascar so greatly were the company’s affairs mismanaged that 
the king of France recalled the gi'hnt under which he had: invested 
the company * with the possession of the island. Under these circum- 
stances, the company in 1670 transferred their so vereigii council to 
Surat, and in January 1671 gave its members full powers in civil and 
criminal cases In 1670, on the occasion of one of the Marfitha raids . 
on Surat, the French are said to have saved their metory from plunder 
by compounding with Shiwdji and furnishing his troops with the means 
of taking the Persian factory.® In 1672 the arrival of a strong 
IVench fleet in Indian waters raised the position of the French, ana 
ill the beginning oE the following year (1673), on hearing that aDatchi 
squadr onwas menacing Bombay, Mr. Baron, the French' director, witb 
four ships, came from Surat to Bombay, oud joining with the Eng^, 


^ Churcliill, ITT., 692. 

* Milburn’s, Or. Com., L, 381, 382, 

* Bruce’s Axmaln, II., 286, ^ 
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succeeded in defeating the designs of the,Dutch.^ Later on^ the CSiapter V. 
weavers of France raised objection to the mportation of Indian cloth, w’T* 

and the trade of the French company at Surat fell very low. In 1692 History, 

a French fleet of four ships reached the Tdpti with instructions to 1573-1733. 
withdraw the factory from Surat. At this time (1692-1697) there French in Surati 
was war between England and France, and as the F/ench succeeded 1642-1700. 
in capturing an English vessel near the Tapti, they were able to pay 
their debts, and the factory was continued for some time longer. 

Qemelli Careri (1695) mentions houses of French merchants as among 
v'the best buildings in Surat* and in 1699 the French were still of 
, sufficient consequence at Surat to unite with the English and Dutch 
in becoming responsible for the suppression of piracy, and took 
the Persian Gulf as their special charge. Very soon after this they 
were forced to close their factory, their agents leaving Surat without 
meeting claims upon them. For the rest of this period, and for some 
years after (1719), from fear of being seized to pay the company's 
debts, no French ships visited Surat.* • 

Throughout this period a Portuguese factory would seem to have Portuguese in Surat, 
been kept up in Surat. As late as 1670^ the Portuguese granted 1668-1707. 
passes to ships. In the same year a letter was written from the 
viceroy at Goa to the governor of Surat, asking that the customs 
duties might bo reduced to two per cent And about this time the 
English records make mention of a revival of the Portuguese trade 
at Surat,* and ngain in 1684} their competition is said to be serious,® 

In 1693 a scheme was started for establishing a Portuguese trading 
company, but with what success does not appear. The head of the 
Portuguese factory, at this time (1695), would seem to have been 
styled chief captain.^ Again, in 1 700, the English trade is said to 
have been prosperous, partly owing to the absence of the Portuguese, 
who, like the Dutch, would seem to have left Surat disgusted with 
the tyrannous conduct of the governor.® 

The third period of Moghal rule at Surat extends over twenty- Decay of imperial 
six years, from 1707, the voar of Aurangzeb^s death, to 1738, power, 

when, as governor of Surat, !l?e^-b<akht Khan gained a position of 1707-1733. 

practicsl independence. The chief influences affecting Surat during 
this period, wore the failure of the authority of the court of 
Delhi, and the establishment of Mardtha power up to tho walls 
of Surat. JHBSSe two influences combined to weaken tho hands of 


^ Oniie’s Hist Frag., 33. 

« Churohill, rv., 188. 

* Milburn’s Or. Com., I., 385. Of thoFrandi Capuobin friars who, dariim the 
' whole of this time were held in much respect in Surat, some details wUl be found 
below in the account of the oity of Surat. 

* Itwaain thi8(1670) year tiiat the town of Diu wassacked by Muscat Arabs.— 
Ham. New Act., 1., 141. 

■ Bmoe'e Annlls, XL, 842. 

* Bruce’s Ahnala, XL, 638. 

^ Tiroomio Xitterarii^ No. S of 1862. 

* &^s Annals, IXL, 894. 
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the governor of the city4. He could no lonrar look for support 
either directly from the court of Delliij or through their represent 
tative, the viceroy of Gujar&t. At the same time, by tH© establish- 
ment of !iMaf&tha power in the districts round Surat/ the citv 
governor was deprived of the chief source of his revenue. With 
the decline of govemor^s authority, the rich merchants of Surat 
and the chief companies of European settlers begin to take a^eading 
part in the history of the city. « 

During the early yoai’s of this period (1 707-1 717), the only event of 
importance was the construction of the outer row of city walls. This 
work, begun under the governorship of Haidar Kuli Kh&n (1717- 
1719), was completed in 1720 by Haidar^s successor, Tahavar Kh&n. 
In 1728 Rustam Ali, a Musalmdn soldier of distinction, was chosen 
governor of Surat. Acting with vigour against the Mar&th^, he 
succeeded in winning back from them the districts round the city. 
To revenge the death of his brother, Rustam in 1726 marched to 
Ahmedabad, where, in an engagement with the Marathds, he was slain. 
Rustam was in 1725 succeeded by his son Sohrab Kh&n. In the early 
years of his governorship, Sohr&b Kh&n, according to the accounts of 
the English factors, acted oppressively, and by his exactions turned 
against himself many of the leading native merchants as well as the 
European settlers in Surat. The immediate cause of the disturb- 
ances, which, beginning in 1729 lasted till the establishment of 
Teg-bakht Khan as governor of tlie city in ] 733, wa^a certain Mulla 
Muhammad Ali. This man, who in 1719 succeeded to the fortune 
of his grandfather Mulla Abdul Jafar,^ would seem to have con- 
tinued trading at Surat for about ten years. In 1729, according to 
one account, anxious to establish himself in a position of independ- 
ence, and, according to another version, enraged at the exactions of 
Sohr&b Khan, Mulla Muhammad attempted to make a settlement on 
the island of Piram, near Gogo. .I'ailing in this attempt^ the Mulla 
next determined to establish himself at Atbwa, a village on the T6pti 


^ During this period the city goTemoni of F^rat were : Aminat KHin, 1737 ; Dayi« 
nat Khin, 1713 ; Khije Abdul namid Khin, 1714 ; Mahatarim Khin, 1714 ; Moiuin 
Khin, 1715 ; Syed Aailat Khin, 1716 ; Haidar Kuli Rhin, 1717 ; Tahavar Khin, 
1719 ; Kustam AU Khin, 1723 ; and Sohrab Khin, 1725. ^ 

^ Abdul Jifar, an inhabitant of Pdtan, ia said to have «com^*(^<^Surat in 1688. 
Starting in life as a poor man, he for atime tought in a school, and so, a^ording to one 
account, was called the Mulla. (It seems more likely that he was called Mulla, 
because he belonged to the sect of the Mulla, or Shia, Bohoria. — l^e Ham. Hew Act. , I., 
15L > After a time he took to trading, and became very rich. According to one atoiy, 
the Mulla waa, on one occaaion, unfairly forced to take a cargo of spoiled gooM 
For a time he left the goods alone, foid, when next he went to look at them, found 
diamonds and rubies instead of had butter and damaged dates. Another version ia, 
that the Mulla for a long time supported a beggar, and that, in return, the beggar, 
gave him nineteen cocoanuts full of dust Thuwas to show that the Mulla woSd 
become the owner of nineteen ships. The omen was fulfilled ; and thongh the Mulla 
could never succeed in owning a fleet of twenty he amassed so urge a for- 
tune that he died worth £850, (XX) (Rs. 85 lakhs), l&s fortune was aeiaed (1718) by 
the ^vemor of Snrat, Haidar Kuli KhAn, on the ground that 'fliulla had diaa 
chilSleBB. But the Mulla had a grandson, Muhammad Ali by name, and he, going to 
Delhi, established his <daim to his jgrandfatheria estate, and waa presents by the 
emperqir with valuable gifts. On his return to Surat he receivedhis graiidlhther’e 
fortoa His desoendanta still live in SuiaA, and are known as the pimMikodld$t 
orthe *^hty. fivers.’ a ' ^ \ 
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about three milea below Surat. Here lie began to build a fort. 
Bat before much progress bad been made, tbe work was stopped b; 
the orders bf Sobr&b Kh&n. Enraged at tbe interferepco of tbe 
governor, tbe Mulla turned to Begler Kh£n, tbe comirbndant of tbe 
castle. Working upon bim by large presents, and Joy tbe promise 
that be would use bis influence to procure for Teg-bakbt Kb&n, 
Begler^KMn'fl brother, the office of governor of the city, he per- 
suaded Begler E[h&n to bombard Sohrab Eh&n^s residence. Worsted 
in the contest, Sobr&b Kb&n agreed to refer tbe matter to tbe court 
of Delhi, allowing Teg-bakbt Kb&n to act as governor of tbe city till 
tbe emperor’s order should be received. On the success of his party, 
Mulla Muhammad again set to work building bis fort at Atbwa. But 
Teg-bakbt Kh&a and bis brother Begler Khan, no longer dependent 
on tbe Mullahs help, informed him that, unless he obtained the special 
permission of the emperor, the work must stop. Meanwhile from 
Delhi Sohrdb Eb&n was confirmed in the governorship of the city, and 
Muhammad, taking advantage of these orders, proposed to Sohrab that 
they should unite and deprive Teg-bakht Khan of his government. 
Sohr&b Khan agreed, and Teg-bakht Khan was driven from office. 
The Mulla was now allowed to go on building bis fort. When tbe 
work was finished, he established himself at Athwa, and at tbe ex- 

S nse of Siii^t Athwa became a place of considerable trade. Sohr&b 
li&n, finding his customs revenue falling off, ordered tbe Mulla to 
return to Sarat.« But Muhammad winning over to his side the Dutch 
and English/ as well as his old ally Begler Khan, the commandant 
of tbe fort, Sohr&b Kh&n, finding himself without supporters, fled 
to G-ogo. Begler Kh&n had agreed to join with the Mulla only on 
the condition that the Mulla would solemnly promise to help in 
establishing Teg-bakht Kh&n in the governorship of the city, and as 
tbe Dutch and English approved of this choice of a governor Teg- 
bakbt Khiin succeeded to Sohr&b Khan's place (1731). Mulla 
Muhammad would seom, for a time, to have been allowed to remain at 
Athwa. But in the next year (1732), careless of his promise to 
Begler Khan, he, by sending valuable presents to Delhi, endeavoured 
to obtaiis the office of governor di the city for his own son. Teg- 
bakht Kh&n, coming to know of Muhammad's intrigues, invited the 
Mulla to an entertainment, and, placing him under arrest, kept bim a 

? risonor tfll his c^^a^b in 1734. On getting the Mulla into his power, 
!6g-bakbt Kd&n took and dismantled tbe fort at Atbwa.^ 
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When news of the disturbances at Surat reached tbe court of 
Delhi, orders were issued transferring Momin Khdn from Cambay to 
Surat, and appointing Teg-bakht Khdn to be governor of Cambay. 
Momin Kh&n sent Sved Narull&b to act for bim, but he was 
defeated by Teg-bakbt Kbdn, who continued in the govemoiv 


^ InMujuln^nukiiBtorieB no mention » made of the hdp given by the Europeans. 
But the En^h valuable support, sending from Bomtoy troops to guard the 
totors^ aad ships to watch the river, and snpmying Teg-bakht Shmi with fonds.— 
Burst Duty quoted in Bom. Quar. Rev., IV., 186. 

V * SQOount o( these disoideni lataken - from Mundii Abdul Hakim's history. 

particulars ^venin the Surat Disries.— Bom. 
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sliip at Surat. In the following year, in^ spite of his ^srejrard 
of their orders, by presenting them with valuable^ giRs* 
bakht Kh^n induced ibe Delhi conrt to confirm^ him as governor 
of Surat, andt confer upon him the title of Bah&dur. During 
this time, in^pito of disorders, trade would not seem to have 
suffered. Besides the extreme case of Muhammad Ali, maiw of the 
Smut merchants, both Muhammadans and Hindus, were at tnis time 
very rich.^ The Parsis were also a iacgo and prosperous clasB, 


^ Of these perhaps the most prominent character is a certain A'hmad Chalebi^ an 
' artful Arab mercliaiiCj’ who j>layod an important part in the negotiations for the 
transfer of the fleet saJvidy to the English (seo below, 118). This manat first was, or 
at hiast was believed to be, a strong supporter of the English claims. Afterwards, in 
]73'1, in union with a young Pdrsi broker named Mdnekji Ndvroji, he did his utmost to 
widen the breacli between the governor Teg>bakht Khdn and the English. He con- 
tinued a ataunoh supporter of the governor till August 1735, when Teg-bakht Khdu 
at length diaeovered that he ha«l been nnule a dupe of by ChalcbL In reply to the 
governor’s remonstrance, Chaiebi simply defied hia power, and so pufied up was he 
by his wealth and importance, that, taking soldiers into hia pay, he was ^tuidly 
preparing to levy war uiioa the government. Before matters came to a crisis, how- 
ever, his supporters began to desert him, and on the 12th July 1738 ho was asaas- 
sinated in his own house. (Surat Diary, 1732-1735 ; Bom. Quar. Bov., IV. i 203.) 
According to Munshi Abdul Hakim’s liistory of Surat, Teg-bakh{ Khdu, with his own 
hand, assassinated Chalcbi. 


Another Surat merchant, the details of whose life occupy a large place in the records 



ous life proves that his mind was shrewd, vigorous, and fertile of resources ; that he had 
courage and Jinimess even to obstinacy ; and that lie was at least as honest as those by 
whom he was surrounded. The opinions of him entertained by his contemporaries 
were curiously conflicting. The company’s servants could not say enough for him at 
one time. At another they could not say enough against him. Uo began by gaining 
their confidence, was then treated by them as a scoundrel who would cheat hia own 
father. But again, recovering their favour, held du*) of the moat responsible situations 
in Bombay, and died at 8urat after he had rcri.ncd abundant tokens their esteem. 
Jagaiinilth’s difficulties bcgsin with the exposure ot the English factor’s irauds in 1736. 
At that time ho was indebted to the company in the sum of i^40,000 (Ks. 4,(X),0()0), 
and oe he failed to provi<1e securities for tue payment of this debt, he and his brother 
were confined in the English factory at >Surat. As the governor refused to force him 
to pay his debts, Jaganndtb wm carried afprisoner to Bombay, and his brother, Go- 
vindis, was for three years detained a prisoner in the English factory at Surat. After 
Jagann4th had been iu Bombay for some time, he persuaded the authorities in Bom- 
bay to let him return to Surat to make some scttlcunent of his debts with his brother’s 
help. He was allowed to go to the month of the Tnuti, but, in* spite of the 
precautions taken, efi’oeted his escape in April 1738. On rogaffllfljMiis liberty, he 
hastened to the MarAtha camp, wliere he was well received, taken into service, . 
and entrusted with an imimrtaiit military command, the duties of which ho discharged 
efficiently.* Still he looked back to tlie situatiim he had lost, and was ever anxious 
to make terms with his old masters. After some negotiations with .British officers, 
it was agreed, in April 1742, that, in lieu ei the original sum, a composition of £10,000, 
payable m eight yearly instalments, should be accepted by the company. Jagaa- 
udth tlu ii returned to Bombay, and so rapidly worked himself into the favour Of 
his emi)loyer8 that in 1747, when 3,000 native soldiers had to bo enlisted, he was 
appoint' 0 to their command, and so meritorious were his services then considered, 
that they were formally acknowledged by the president in council. He was after- 
wards engaged in extensive doahngs with the factory at Surak Finally, he was 
reinstated as English broker, and lived to see his English patrons j;aia of 

the Surat Castle. He died in 1761, and was aucceeded by his 8on.T 

* Tbia eiiisGde in JaganDatb*lilifl9 Is interesting, as showiog that, among the W4niia. eenturies of 
ti^iDg bad not deprived tbbm all of that capMlty for milibwy atbirs which, in Che timM of the stodiDt 


t Outward Mtera of the Bombay Ckremment, dated 9td Bebniaxy 1747, SSid tfovsiabar 17Ml tMarv 
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. 'good oatpenten and ahip-bnildont and exquisite weavers and em- 
broiderers/^ ^ 

Daring this period tbe city of Sarat continned to incnoasi in size. 
^Taking advantage of the proteotion of the new wa'ls^ K&ji Mir 
Fatall&h Khiin, in the year 1725, settled the suburb of Makhdumpura 
near the Ikthwa gate. Two years afterwards a flood in the T&pti 
oansed much damage at Sar%t. On this occasion the water rose so 
^ high in the city that people were forced to take shelter in trees and 
: on the tops of hoosos. In the general distress the governor, Sohr&b 
Kh5n, acted with liberality, distributing food to large numbers, both 
^ Hindus and Muaalmdns. 1732 was a year of &mine. 


Chaptitf 

Eistcnty. 

1678-1733. 


The beginning of the eighteenth cdhtury is a transition stage in Binropeaiui in Sntst, 
the fortunes of the leading European settlements at Surat. On the 1707-1733. 
one hand, in a struggle between local merchants and impoverished 

S vemors, their command of men and money made their fnendship 
portent. On the other hand, 'neither Dutch nor English aimed as 
yet at ruling in Surat. Their interest in the straggle was the same, 
luie trade of both had lately suffered from the same acts of tyranny, 

. and both were anxious to establish some one in power who, owing 
his position to their help, might in his management of the city be 
expected to consult their interests. At the close of the stru^les in 
1733, the Dptch and English together recovered, with thankful hearts, 
tile charge incu^d in helping the cause of their ally Teg-bakht 
Kh&n. w settling the accounts they lament 'the troubles and 
fatigues they had undergone in the long scene of confusion in the 
city.' They hope ' that it may never again tell to their lot or to the 
lot of their successors to disfigure their account books with the head 
of war charges.'* 


Though for the English company, well provided with funds and 
protected iif its monopoly, this was, on the whole, a time of pros- 
porous trade,* the factory at Surat was subject to so much annoy- 
ance and so many exactions at the hands of the diy governor that, 
in 1 712, tbe English withdrew fiyim Surat.^ For three years their 
factory was closed. Then an embassy from Hugh, backed by mag- 
nificent presents and the sulcal skill of Mr. Hamilton, exercised 
sp tevouraUe an influence on the court of Delhi, that the emperor 
not only graHived *thb privileges the company required in Bengal, 
‘but also prohibited the governor of Surat and the viceroy of the 
-Deccan ^m placing impediments in the way of English trade. In 
. 1716 (January 6th) a fresh charter was obtained, under the terms of 
which all duties on the company’s imported goods were commuted ■ 


* Ham. Near. Act., 1, 16L 

* KztnwttromthaSnnfe Diaiy quoted In Bom. Qnar. Bev., tV, 186. Panons (1777) 
asyi that in 1784 the lingKali beoame maaten of Surat by oonqneak and oontinned in 
c ommand till 179%— Paraona’ Travela, 247. This atatement would aaem to bo in- 
oomot. 

* In 1716 a proclamation was iaanad, and in 1718 an Aot (6tii of Cte>. 1., dum 
89)WMpsaedfor the better aaonrityot the company’s trade to India.— Mfibniia’s w. 

* net of this patsgnqpli is eon(Unlied tram the bom. Qnar. Bor., IBt, 69-73. 
b705— 15 
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for an annual tribute of £1,000 (Rs^l0>000), and they were allowed* 
to establish a separate cnstom-house. At the same time about fif* 
teen acres of land were granted wherever they might choose to 
build a lacth^, and it was agreed that all English wrecks should 
be protected^rom plunder and from exorbitant demands for sal* 
vage. In 1716 the English returned to Surat. But wit^n^ a few 
years a renewal of attempts to make the English responsible for 
piracies committed by other nations led to fresh insults. First, the 
English chief told that the factory had been bestowed on a * 
^usalm&n saint, and that it would, therefore, be necessary for the fac- 
tors to change their abode. At the same time they were given to 
understand rliat the ovilmightbe averted by a present judiciously made 
to the governor, who would then exercise his powerful influence on 
their behalf at the Delhi court. The English chief agreed to pay 
a small sum, threatening at the same time that, if the English were 
dislodged from their factory, they would at onco withdraw from 
Surat and take their revenge on the trade of the port. Very soon 
after, a runiour reached the city that much damage had been done 
to Surat shipping in the Bed Sea by an European vessel. The 
governor of Surat demanded restitution from the English for 
their losses, and the Musalman merchants thronged the gate of the 
English factory with tumult and violence. The company's broker 
was assaulted and placed in confinement, and a guard stationed over 
the factory. Then the head of the English factory, feeling that the 
moment for reprisals had arrived, ordered the cruisers at the bar 
to lay an embargo upon all ships belonging to Musalmdns. Matters 
were not, however, pushed to an extremity. The governor engaged 
that the factors should not bo again molested. The factors, on 
their side, bound themselves to inake restitution when any acts of 
piracy were proved against thtmi, Troubles were again renewed 
when,'in 1723, Rustam Ali Efaau was appointed to the charge of the 
city. During the two years of his rule (1723-1725), this governor 
oppressed all merchants who dealt with the English At the same 
time a change in England did much to destroy the value of the 
company's trade to Gujarat. Th^ opposition to the importation of 
Indian goods into England seemed to die away at the close of the 
Boventeenth century. The use of Indian calicoes, both for wear 
and for household furniture, was again for a txv^o «SL^iversal. But in 
1721, in consequence of riots and tumults among tbe weavers of. 
London, an Act was passed absolutely prohibiting the wear of Indian 
calicoes.^ By the next governor, Sohrab Khdn, English trade was 
at first obstructed. Afterwards, for a time, he ruled with more ' 
justice and ordered their wrongs to be redressed. But before 
many years were over, Sohr&b Eh&n again returned to a course of 
oppression. In 1730 he seized and imprisoned severid of the prin- 
cipal merchants, bankers, and brokers, so tbat a stop was put to 
all business until he was brought to his senses by a remonstrance 
of the united English, French, and Dutch factors. Still he insulted 


1 Blillnm’i Or. Com., L, XLVU. 
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^and injured the native merchantf^ who withdrew from the city, leav-* Oiapter T. 
ing the governor in great need of money. Sohr&b then inmlored the vHT 
Bnglidi to "pSf their annuid tributOj or jpeahoush, of £1,000 (Ks. 10,000) History- 

in advance. This they agreed tp do, and afterwards thegovemor was 1573-173d- 
able to raise from the English and Dutch brokers a further sum of TCnpiuu Surat, 
£21,000^(Bs. 2,10,000). But this large sum of money was extracted 1707-1733. 
from the brokers without the consent of their principals, and this 
Mt of extortion was one of sthe reasons that induced the English 
and Dutch shortly after to join in the combination against Sohrab 
Eh6n, which ended in Sohr&b’s flight and the accession of Teg- 
bakht Eh6n. 


The articles of trade imported and exported by the English at this 
time differed but little from those in which they formerly dealt. Of 
imports, there were bullion, lead, quicksilver, woollen-cloth, and 
hardware. The exports were chiefly cotton cloth, diamonds, pepper, 
drugs, and saltpetre. One of the chief changes was that, in the 
disordered state of the country, Europeans were not allowed to visit 
the interior without special permission, so that the disposal of goods 
was for the most part left to native dealers.^ 


During this period the Dutch would seem to have maintained 
their position of consequence among the foreign residents at Surat. 17u7-1733. 
In addition to the privileges conferred upon them at the close of the 
last period, the Dutch, in 1 709, obtained a charter determining, among 
other pointe, that, ^ according to ancient customs, a place in the city 
should be granted to the Dutch East India Company for their use 
in carrying on their trade, and likewise another for the residence of 
the chief within the city or in the garden/ ^ Again, in 1712, it W8bs 
provided that the house of Itab&r Ehan should be givon to the 
company's servants for their residence for ever, upon the condition that 
no angles enclosures should be made to it, nor any great or small 
guns conveyed into it. Under the terms of a charter obtained in the 
year 1729, the director of Surat was allowed to purchase for his own 
use ground in the Jahangir Bandar, within the outer walls of the 
city of Surat by the river side, and to erect buildings upon it for the 
housing of merchandize.^ 


In the early -years of the eighteenth century the Portuguese, by 
their victories over the Muscat Arabs in 1704 and in 1713*, are said 
to have improved their position in Surat. In 1714 the viceroy en- 
tered into negotiations with the emperor, and by the help of Donna 
Juliana, a Portuguese lady, then an inmate of the MoghaPs harem, 
obtained a charter, under the terms of which the duties charged on 
the Portuguese were reduced to two and a half per cent, and their 


Portnffuefie in Surat, 
17074733, 


^ Anderson’s in Western India, 380. 

* Quoted in Stavorinus’ Voyages, III., 93, 94. 

* This is the Walonda Bandar, or Dutch wharf, immediately above the present 
eommodore’s hangalo. The oommc^ore’s hanriah was then a garden house oonneoted 
with the English fMtory. Detailsof each of these charters will be found in Staidnnnns' 

Voys^, in., 927 oO. . ^ ^ 
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enexniesp the Mascat Arabs, forbidden taoome to Surat.^^ In 1731 a ^ 
Portuguese company was formed for trading to the Indies^ and one 
ship was despatched to Surat. The experiment is said .to have been 
attended ^ith^ut little success.^ 

In the first Aghteen years of the eighteenth centu^ the French 
had no connection with Surat. But in 1719 anew fVench. United 
East India Company was formed^ and for some years traded to Surat 
with success.® 

I 

A fresh company of European traders visited Surat during this 
period. This was the Ostend company, which started in 1717 under 
the protection of the emperor of Austria. In 1719 this company 
sent a ship^ to trade at Surat.^ The heads of the Dutch and English 
factories joined in doing ' all disservices possible ' to the people of 
this ship. But the deputy governor of the city favoured tnem, and 
two more ships that arrivea in 1719 would seem to have been allowed 
to trade without disturbance. Later on opposition revived, and in 
1727 rose to such a height that the Austrian emperor was forced to 
suspend the Ostend company's charter.® 

Section in. — Independent Oovemoi^s (1733^17S9). 

During the twonty-six years between the accession of Teg-bakht 
Eh&n in 1733 and the capture of Surat by the En^ish in 1759, the 
governors of Surat were practically independent. This period of 
twenty-six years contains two sub-divisions, each of thirteen years~ 
the first, during which Teg-bakbt Kh&n maintained an unbroken 
control over the city; the second, after Teg-bakht Kh&n^s death, a 
time of disorder and disputed succession. 

Though Teg-bakht Khfin went through the form of appointment by 
the Delhi court, he was from the fii-st independent. Theold division 
of power in Surat between the governor of tne town and the command- 
ant of the castle had now ceased. The whole control of Surat affairs 
was in the hands of the two brothers, Teg-bakht Kh&n, the governor 
of the city, and Beglcr Khan, the A)mmandant of the castliB. Dnder 
these circumstances, as city governor Teg-bakht Eh&n discarded the 
old designation of mutsadi, or clerk of the crown, and adapted in its 
stead the higher title of viceroy, or nawdb. At time, to 

increase tiie importance of his own position, he estal^Bhed a new 
officer, a ndib or deputy naimb, and entrusted him with police and 
other functions. To this office Teg-bakht Kh&n appoioted third 
brother, Ghuldm Mahmud, afterwards known as Saf^r Khdn. Us 


1 Letter of the viceroy of Ooa to the nawtb of Surat, dated 30th Novemhar 1715. 
■ Milbum’e Or. Com., I., 306*310. 

* Milbum’e Or. Com., I«, 384. 

* Maephereon, 295. 

* Milbnm’fl Or. Com., I., XLVII. and 411. Their charter would leem to have 
been suspended only for a tipie. As late as 1743 the court of directors warned the 
mtors^ Surat to be on their guard against the ships of the Ostend ooitipat^.— Born. 
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M 0 IMUO& to power, Teg-bakht Eli&n found Ida revenues insufficient Chapter 7. 

for his wants. To improve the state of his finances he adopted three 

courses : i^ hp made an arrangement with the Mar&th&s for a share Histerx- 

in the revenues derived from the lands once unde;« Sftrat; ii^ he 1733-1759. 

attempted to evade the jj^^yment of his £80,000 subsLdy to the Sidhi Tn.^« 

admiral of the fieet ; iiij he imposed new taxes bn the trade of **’ 1733 - 17 ^*"* 
Surat. ^(1.) With regard to his relations with the Mar&th&s Teg-bakht 
Kh&n found that, though thgy had been driven by Bustam Ali (1723- 
1725) from the districts round Surat, the Mar&th&s had, during the 
disorders of Sohrab Eh&n^s govemor^p, recovered their former hold 
and were again in possession of the country up to the walls of 
the city. Teg-bakht Kh&n was not in a position io oust the Mar&th&s 
from these lands j at the same time he was not inclined to give up 
the whole territorial revenue without a struggle. He accordingly 
entered into negotiations with the Gaekw&r, and an agreement was 
concluded, under which, on the promise of a yearly assignment of 
£23,6QiO (Rs. 2,86,000) in his favour, Teg-bakht Khdn engaged to allow 
the Mar&th&s to hold the lands round Surat and collect the revenues 
from them.^ (2.) In his attempt to keep back for himself part of the 
subsidy due to the admiral of the MoghsJ fleet, Teg-bakht Kh&n was 
helped by a contest between the English and the Sidhi for the post of 
admiral. Since the beginning of Aumngzeb's reign (1661) this office 
had been held by the Sidhis of Janjira. But of late years the power 
of the Sidhis had declined. Their fleet had shown itself no match for 
the Mar&tha fleets, and they were now, even by their own confession, 
unable to protect the shipping o£ Surat.^ Under these circum- 
stances, the English endeavoured to obtain for themselves the position 
and revenues of admirals at Surat. But as the Sidhi was their ally, 
and an ally whom, in the growing power of the Marath&s, they could 
ill-afford to offend, the English were unwilling to attempt to gmn 
the position by force. They had to content themselves with granting 
p^ses to* timers, ^ with making an expedition against the Koli 

E ‘ 9S of Sultanpur,^ and with using every effort to induce Teg- 
t Eh&n to transfer the fleet subsidy from the Sidhi to the 
Englisl^ Teg-bakht Kh&n, who had owed much of his success in 
the late struggles to the English, was at first anxious to please them. 

But as he found himself more firmly established in his government. 


^ Sa»t Papers, 359. The records referred to are collected in a rolnme published 
In 1806 with the title 'Papers on East India Affairs.’ 

* Bom. Quar. iter., IV., 192. 

* Under an order of the president in council, dated April 1734, passes were 
granted in the following form : To all commanders of ships subject to the king of 

Britain ... These presents are to certify at the request of.. inhabitant of 

and owner of burthen eandie. Whereof goes with 1.. guns, laden 

> with and bound to That in consideration of the friendship between our 

respective governments, I, James Hope, Esq., chief for affairs of the British nation in 
Surat, do requi^ all subjects navigating under the protection of the Honourable East 
India Gompany^iat may meet with the said ........in her intended voyam not to g^ve 

her the, least hinderance-or molestation, which certificate is to be in full force during 

tbe term of laontbs and no longer. Given under my band in Surat. this 

day of .—Bom, Quar. Rev., IV., 188. 

^ ^m. Quar. Bbv., IV., 
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his tone by degrees changed. So long as the post of admiral was 
held by a weak chiefs Teg-bakht Khan was able to keep back for 
his own usg a considerable share of the fleet subsidy** But if the 
English were ^pointed to the charge of the fleet, their power at 
sea was suffici^t to force Tog-bakht Khan to pay them the full 
amount of the admirals^ stipend. Influenced by these motives, Teg- 
bakht Khan, after long negotiations, refused to favour the English 
claims to be made admirals of the fleet.' • (3.) In 1735, in addition to 
the existing custom dues, Teg-bakht Khan, besides introducing a tax 
on trades and professions, imposed new duties on all goods passing 
through Surat.^ These new taxes yielded a very large revenue, 
and Teg-bakht Khan was ablo not only to live in a style of great 
magnificence, but to amass so large a fortune that after his death 
several members of his family were rich enough to engage troops and 
straggle for the oflSce of governor of the city. 


Straggles with the 


1733 1735. 


Straggles with the 
Sidh^ 

1735-1736. 


The failuVe of the negotiations on the subject of the fleet subsidy 
(1733) caused a mutual dislike in the minds of Teg-bakht Kh&n and the 
English. The governor ill-treated some of the English dependents at 
Surat, and as no redrcss.could be obtained the English cUef and his 
friends, leaving Surat, remmned on board their ships at the mouth of 
the Tapti. Refusing several invitations to land, they drew up a formal 
statement of their grievances, demanding redress, and, in case of 
refusal, threatening reprisals on the trade of Surat.® In this struggle 
with Teg-bakht Khan, besides the support of the 8ther European 
settlers in Surat, the English received from Damaji Gaekwdr 
offers of help, and from many of the peoples of Surat assurances 
that, if necessary, they were ready to leave Surat and seek protection 
under the English in Bombay, ^riio English, however, wisely re- 
fused the Maratha offer of help, onlonting themselves with show- 
ing their power by driving off a lleet of the Sidhis sent to act 
against them, and establishing a blockade at the mouth ofethe Tdpti. 
In Surat the price of provisions rose forty per cent, and so great 
did the discontent in the city become, that Teg-bakht Khdn was 
forced to agree to all the English demands. In February 1735 
the guards were removed from their stations over the*English 
factory, and the native merchants and brokers were told that they 
were again free to trade with the English. ^ 

Teg-bakht Khdn's next struggle was with Ihe^SSthi. Always 
anxious to increase his wealth, Teg-bakht Khan thought that he might 
take advantage of the Sidhi's weakness to keep for himself the whole 
of the fleet subsidy. Sidhi Sant, the head of the family, failing in hia 
efforts to obtain a share of the subsidy by peaceable means, collected a 


^ The negotiations lasted from June 7thto July 31st, 1733.— Bom. Quar. Rev., IV., 198. 

* Details of these taxes and of the special one per cent, or ekotrci, war cess levied 

will he found below p 124. ^ 

* Their chief demands were : i, that they should be protected according to the 

terms of their charter (1716) ; ii, that a debl^ owing by the govmnor, eSould be 
paid; iii, that their boats should not be molested ; and iv, that their dependrati 
m Surat should be compensated for the ill-treatment they hail reoeiv^— Bom. 
Quar, Rev., IV., 97. • . 
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fleet and seized several ships at the mouth of the T&pti. The English 
were called in to mediate, and in August 1735 Teg-bakht Kh&n 
ragaged to pay theSidhi £24^000 (Rs. 2,40,000) for arrearg of subsidy^ 
and£l5^000 (Rs. 1,50^000) for the current year. Bat> o' ice more^ reluc- 
tant to part with his money^ Teg-bakht Slian broke^his engagement, 
and S|^hi Masud, the Sidhi^s agent at Surat, again interrupting the 
trade, raised his demands to j£90,000 (Rs. 9,00,000.) A second time 
the helpless governor craved the assistance of the English. But they 
refused to interfere. Teg-bakht Eh&n was therefore left to make his 
own arrangements, and after some difficulty, in February 1736, he 
succeeded, bv making certain concessions,^ in inducing the Sidhi to 
restore all tne ships he had taken. During the last ten years 
(1 736-1746) of Teg-bakht Khdn^s governorship, his relations with the 
English were little altered. At times he treated their dependents 
with violence and injustice, and refused, as long as he could, to pay 
off his debts to the company.^ • 


The last five years of Teg-bakht Khan's rule in Surat were ‘ dis- 
turbed by threats of invasion, wild tumults of lawless Abyssinians, 

g roans of impoverished merchants, and remonstrances of injured 
uropeans.' Invasion was threatened by Nasir Jang, who, being in 
rebellion against his father Nizam-ul-niulk, would, it was supposed, 
march on Ahmedabdd, and on his way plunder Surat. Teg-bakht 
Khdn ordered ^he walls of Surat to be repaired, and, suspecting that 
the European factors secretly favoured the enemy, invited the English 
chief and council to explain their grievances.® The danger of inva- 
sion for the time passed away, as Nasir Jang was defeated and made 
prisoner by his father. But again (1 742), before two years were over, 
Nasir Jang, in arms against his father, appointed a supporter of his, 
Aziz Kh&n by name, governor of Gujardt, with authority over Surat. 
Aziz Khdn had also obtained an imperial older confirming his appoint- 
ment, and was marching against Surat. Tho trees and hedges near 
the city walls were cut down, and it was with difficulty that the 
English prevented their tombs from being levelled with the ground. 
On the fearer approach of Az^jk Khdn, Teg-bahkt Khan acted with 
vigour, forcing the Europeans to promise to support him and oppose 
the invaders, and taking careful precautions that at least no 
communkations should pass between the Europeans and his enemies. 


^ It would seem to have been on this occasion that Teg-bakht KhAn, in lien of 
^e original subsidy, assigned the Sidhi, i, one-third of the customs by sea and land ; 
ii, one-^ird of the proceeds of tho mint ; iii, an allotment from the cotton and other 
funds ;iy, the revenue of theBals&r division ; v, certain dues from Bhaunagar in 
Kdthi&wAr; and vi, one-third share of tho tolls on grain. 

1739, on account of the tyrannous behaviour of Teg-bakht Khdn, the governor 
Dii ^ °I6tL Tdpti. — ^Bom. Quar. Rev., IV., 2(wj Surat 

* The^glish chief, when questioned by Teg-bakht Khdn, denied that he had any 
^mnnmicanon^with Nasir Jang. But, soon afterwards, hearing that a messenger from 
¥¥ returning to hu master with letters and presents' from the French 
and Dutw chiefs, he and his council resolved to. send a present worth from £400 
to£^ (R8.4,000toBB. 5,000), hoping, as a^ted in the diaiy, that in case Kafir Jang 
^ouldtm w city inhia way, he mimt be satisfied of the respect we had for hun. — 
Bona Quar. Rev., TV., 222. ^ e 
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80 j when the invading ann^ advanced within foa/ miles of the oitj^ 
their leader, finding uiat his friends in Snrat were either rnnahle or 
unwilling ta open the gates of the city, was compelled to fiiake a flank 
movement and l|treat. All fear of further invasion from this quhr^ 
was soon remov^. For the Marathfis under Ehander&v, following 
the retreating Mnsalm&ns, on the 7th December 1743 forced tliem to 
give battle at Vir^wal, thirty miles from Snrat, and with the loss of 
its leaders, Aziz Khan and Fate Sab Kh&i, routed and dispersed the 
Musalm4n army. 

Shortly after this (1743) Teg-.bakht Ehdn, desirous to be free from 
the cares of government, entrusted to his brother Safdar Kh4n, for« 
merly his n&ih, or deputy, all the executive power. Tnus change does 
not seem to have improv^ the position of the English. One of the 
first acts of the new governor was to seize a native merchant in Eng* 
lish employ, and refuse to pay any attention to the remonstrances 
of the English chief and council. This was followed in 1745 by an 
attack upon three of the Eqglish factors, one of whom had in self* 
defence shot at, but missed a dangerous dog. After firing the shot> 
the factors were waylaid by thirty of the governor's retainers, and so 
badly beaten that the lives of all three wore in danmr. In spite of 
promises, no redress for this outrage was given. In the following 
year (1746, August 28th) Teg-bakht Khan died of dysentery at the 
age of eighty. ' The common people deeply bewailed the loss of a 
ruer who had treated them with singular indulgence, and for the 
greater part of his life spent freely amongst them the sums he had 
extracted by violence from the rich. His love of magnificence, and a 
certain jovial humour, excused his crimes, and long after his death 
men pointed with admiration to the imposing palace he had built and 
the garden he had laid out at a cost of £50,000 ’ (Bs. 5,00,000). 

EnopeBiu inSunt, As regards the position of the European settlers at Surat under 
1733-1747. Teg-bakht Eh4n, it will bo seen from the details given above that 
none of them had as yet made any attempt to obtain a share in the 
government of the city. By the active help they had brought to 
Pw .'Rngli ili. their ally Teg-bakht Khdn in 1731, the English had gained t^ 
highest position among the Europeans in Snrat j and, in spite of the 
faflnre of their attempt to procure the post of adniiwi,ls oE,Ahe fleet, 
they forced Teg-bakht Kh4n to observe tlmir ohartm privileges and 
to refrain from injuring their dependents. The trade of the frictory 
would seem, on the whole, to have been prosperous. In 1741 the 
factors wrote, 'our business goes on without impediment, and we hope 
it will not be otherwise, as wc shall only confine ourselves to our 
own sphere, and not the least interfere with any transactions relative 
to government further than supporting yonr honour's privileges 
when called in question,'^ , 

But though outwardly this was a time of considerable prosperity, 
the interosts of tiie English company suffered much' by the dis*- 
honesty of their servants. About 1736, when Lowther was fetch- 
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' at Snrati the Bombay Government, snspeoting that all was not right 
in his man|igement of affmrs, determined to send Mr. Braddyl, 
One of their eoancil, to Surat with the temporary titlc^of 'super- 
visor of English trado/ and with authority to suspend Lowther 
from office. Lowther was at first blustering, insoleiy/, and abusive. 
But finding resistance vain, he resigned his post, and on the 19th 
February 173d delivered over charge of the factory to his second in 
council, Mr. Hope. The members of council would give no information 
against their chief. But from native sources sufficient evidence was, 
in a few days, collected to make out a case against Lowther. It was 
proved from his own books that he had made false entries in the 
accounts of his private trade, as also, with Robinson's assistance, 
in the books of the factory. The case against him and Ins friends 
was BO clear that at last they lost heart, and inste&id of repairing 
to Bombay, according to the president's order, secretly absconded 
to Madras, where they remained in concealment for a short time, and 
then made the best of their way to England. This conspiracy was^ 
general. All the senior factors were guilty of connivance, most of 
participation. The court of directors, therefore, ordered that Henry 
Lowther, James Hope, John Robinson, Daniel Innes, James 
Ramsden, and Daniel Taudin, should be dismissed the service, 
although they afterwards suffered Hope and Taudin to return. 
Lambton, who had been before suspended from the service and 
again restored, Was appointed chief at Surat. But the characters 
of the company's servants at this time were so equivocal that their 
tenure of office was very uncertain. Lambton was in his turn accused 
of having purloined some jewels which had been deposited with 
him in pledge, and so disingenuous woro his replies to the questions 
addressed to him on the subject, that the government were strongly 
convinced of his guilt. On this and other accounts he was, in 1739, 
dismissed £rom the service. In consequence of these irregularities 
the court of directors passed a standing order that for the future 
their money should be kept in a chest with three locks ; that the 
chief and the two next members of council should each have a key ; 
that evetj month the cash shoulft be counted in the presence of tho 
whole council, and tho balance regularly entered in the official books 
of the establishment.^ 

With the Dui^the period of Teg-bakht Khdn's rule would seem 
to have been a time of depression. In public matters they played a 
* part subordinate to the English. At the same time their trade was 
failing. In virtue of their command of the supply of spices, they 
were able to maintain extremely high rates of profit. But so greatly 
had the demand fallen off, that in 1740 'the real average annual 
money gain scarcely came to one«fifth part of their former profits.'* 

During the latter part of this period the Dutch company would 
eeem to havp been bat little more fortunate than the English in 


> Smt IMavy of 16th M«rch 1741.-- Bom. Quar. Rev., IV., 220. • 

* StaVQffuiaSi ll£f 113. of profit on &#finer spices is said at this time 

have been as Ugh as 2,400 per cent. But the falling off in the oonsionption of epic 
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Ghapter V* conduct of its servants. Soon after Lowther had been ejected * 

^ — ■ (1736) for his defalcations in the English factory, ^the Dutch 

Hiatory* discovered that their director. Mynheer Phonson, owed £13,500 

1733-1759. (Us. I,35,d00)\to the company, which he had no means of paying. 

Buropcans in Surat, first ho was permitted to resign quietly. *But as he was after* 
^38-1747. * wards siispecteci of having concealed his property, he was ^pelled, 

and died soon after under tlie protection of the English. Still 
worse were the distinctions of the DutaU in Surat four years after 
^ Patch. (1740), when Mynl cor Van den Laer, a member of the council, waa 

accused of fraud by the secretary, and absconded. Two months 
later Mynheer Van den Berg, chief of affairs for Mocha, also fled 
from jnstico, and souglit refuge with the English factors at Surat. 
The English iclnr^ed to give him up, and within three months more, 
the direct/ r of flic Surat factory was expelled by his subordinates. In 
connecHon with these misdeeds of thoir servants, the Dutch factors 
compl iiii'Mi hittjM-ly of the conduct of the English receiving with open 
arms their criminals and deserters.^ 


The French. 


Buret factious, 
17464759. 


Beider Kh4ii, 
1746-1747. 


In the struggles at Surat, the French and Portuguese took no 
active part. \Vith their comjnests on the Madras coast, the impor- 
tance of the French factory at Surat would seem to have declined.® 

The chief events in the faction fights in Surat between the death 
of Teg-baklit Khan (1710) and the capture of Surat by the English 
(1759) wore: 1747, the succession of Safdar Klian,1)rothor to Teg- 
bakht Khan, to l)e governor of the city, and of Wjdcliur Khan, son 
to Safdar Khan, to be commandant of the castlo ; 1748, the defeat of 
Safdur and Wakliar Khan by Alia Achan, soii-in-law to Teg-bakht 
Khan ; 1 751, the defeat of Alia Achan, Sidhi ile nid gains command 
of the castle, Safdar Khdn returns as governor of the city,* 1757, 
Safdar Khiin is succeeded by Faris Khan; 1758, Alia Achan re- 
turns and defeats Faris Khan; 1759, the English capture Surat. 
Two points deserve notice in these straggles : i, that (1747) the 
Alarathds acquired a share in the city revenues ; and ii, that the 
English and Dutch, with the view of gaining a position of com- 
mand in the city, fought against edeh other as partizans oPthe rival 
candidates. 

On the death of Teg-bakht Khan, his second brotlierf Begler or 
Azarat Khdn, the governor of the castle, seizedT ffio reins of oflice, 
though professing to remain in power only until the emperor's 
pleasure should be known. Begler's tenure of power was brief. 
He also having reached the age of eighty, died early in the following 
year (1747, February). On Begler's death he was succeeded by the 
third brother, Safdar Khdn. 


at this time, both in Asia and Euro^, would seem to have been dne to other o an aee 
than the high prices charged by the Jlutch.— Maepherson, 103. * 

^ Surat Diary, 1735 and 17.36, and 13th October 1742. Courts’ Letters, dated 6th 
October 17.37, and 18th March 1743; aud Consultation Book, 19th January 1746.— 
Quoted in Bom. Quar. Rev., IV., 206-210. 

* In a list of the French possessions in India (17*14), no mention is niade el the 
factory at Surat,— Milbom’a Or. Com., L, 890. 
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* On entering* upon office as governor of the city, Safdar Kh&n 
aippointed h^ son, Wakhar Kh&n, to command the castle. But among 
the other members of the family, who had received a sh^e cf the 
late Teg*bakht Khan^s fortune, was a certain Syed Mia Achan, or 
Mai-ud-din KhJLn, who had married the daughtet of Te^-bakht Khdn. 
This Sygd had the support of his wifc^s mother, a rich and ambi- 
tions woman, and with the help of her partizans, and of one Ali 
Newdz Kh&n, a relation of hie own, was able to collect a party strong 
* enough to win for himself commandof the castle and drive out Wakhar 
4 Khan. Not content with the command of the castle, Mia Achan de- 
^termined, if possible, to oust Safdar Khan from the government of 
; the city. With this object, he entered into negoliitions with the 
Marathas, ongaging,if his attempt succeeded, to givoDamaji Gaekwdr 
the one-fourth share of the revenues of Surat. The Marathas agree- 
ing to this proposal, Safdar Khdn was defeated and fled to Tatlia in. 
Sind. • 
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The issue of the first of the contests (1718) among the mem- Mia Achan, 
bers of the family of Teg bakht Khan was, tlievctbre, to unite in the 1748- 1761;* 

hands of Mia Achan the command both of the city and of the castle. 

The accounts of travellers who visited Surat about this time, would 
seem to show that those struggles wore little more than street 
fights. Each^ of the rivals raised as many troops as he could. With 
these he cantoned and intrenched himself in his houses and gardens, 
and from time to time endeavoured to surprise or drive away his op- 
ponents. Daring these hostile operations, which were not attended 
with any great loss of life, the inhabitants wore content with shutting 1748 , * 

the gates of tho town nearest to the scone of action, and continued 
to go about their ordinary affairs without fear of being pillaged. Nay, 
they were sure of receiving compensation whenever any chance injury , 
was done. ^Trade suffered no interruption. 

As was the case in 1731, the English and Dutch took an active English and Datoh, 
part in tho struggle for succession. But on this occasion they no 1748-1761. 
longer acted together, but became partizans of the rival competitors. 

Each of tliem not only furnished nis ally with ammunition and funds, 
but, intrenching tlieinselves in their factories, they fought against 
each oth6r;«though not openly at war. lu the state of parties as they 
stood in 1748, wlmn^afdar Khdn was expelled from the government 
: of the city and forced to retire to Sind, the English favoured Mia 
• Achan, the successful competitor, and the Dutch supported Safdar 
, Khdn and his son Wakhar Khin. In 1751 Wakhar Khan returned 
to Surat^ and, by promising to grant him half of the city revenues, 
won over Damaji Gaekwdr to his side. Mia Achan, unable to resist 
this increased force, was driven from the government of tho city and 
had to take refuge in the castle. This command, too, ho soon lost. 

For in the same year (1751) the Sidhi sent some cruisers to the Tapti 
to recover the ^eet subsidy which the Surat government bad failed to 
pay him. These ships reaching Surat just before the burst of the 
rainy season, under the plea of stress of weather, remained in the 


^ Cantien Niebuhr’s Travels (1764), in Pinkerton’s Voyages, X., 214-216. 
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T&pti until tlieir leader Sidhi Masud found an opportunity of seizing * 
the castle.^ The Sidhi and the Dutch now united in recalling Safdar 
Khan from Sind. On again resuming charge of the fifty in I751y 
Safdar Khan^ was able to induce Damdji 6aekw&r to accept of the 
one-third share in the revenue of the city instead of the one-half 
Wakhar Khan'bad agreed to give him. Mia Achan, ousted from 
both his commands, was forced to leave Surat and seek refuse with 
his allies^ the English, in Bombay.^ c 

On leaiTiing of the defeat of their faction at Surat, the English and • 
the Peshwa joined together in a scheme for ousting the Sidhi and 
Safdar Khan from Surat, and for dividing between themselves the 
command ot tlio city. The English engaged to equip a fleet and 
attack Surat from tho river, while the Peshwa sent an army under 
Baghiinathrav to act on the land side. These preparations came to 
nothing. The Alaratha army, urgently required in the Deccan, was 
recalled, and tlie English failing in an attempt to induce Nek A'lam 
Khiin, the ruler of Broach, to join with them in thoir designs on 
Surat, were torced to retire to Bombay.® About tho same time the 
Peshwa obtained from the Gackwar the one-half share of his interest 
in tho revenues of Surat, and so was less disposed to join with the 
English in any attempt on tho city. In consequence of this at Surat 
English interests suffered severely. Their gardens and cattle were 
taken from them, and tho factors placed in confinement. So entirely 
did Mr. Lainbc, tlic head of tho English factory, admit his defeat, that 
in November 1751 he, under tho influence of the Dutch, signed a 
treaty with Safdar Khan and the Sidhi ifasud, under the terms of 
which he agreed to send from Surat all the soldiers in the company's 
service, Europeans as well as Indians.^ This treaty was, however, 
repudiated by the Bombay Govern nu.*nt, and in its place, in 1752, 
a fresh set of articles was drawn under which their property 
was to bo restored, and the English paid a sum ^f £20,000 
(Es. 2,00,000) for the expense they had incurred in the strug- 
gles and the loss sustained at their custom-house.® To pay this 
English indemnity, a special one per cent, or ehotra, cess Was levied 
on all Hindu and on almost all Mus^man traders. AmieniAns, Jews, 
and all Europeans trading under charter privileges would seom to 
have been exempted. The levy of this special cess wa| continued 
till 1758, when tho payment of the English indefumty was completed 
and the charge abolished.® 

At Surat during tho next four years Sidhi Masud, a man of great • 
ability, while continuing on friendly terms with Safdar Eh&n and 
the Dutch, is said to have drawn into his own hands tho entire man- 
agein'.'ut of the city. He died in 1756, leaving a young son, Ahmad 


^ Grant Duff, II., 50 and 50. 

^ Stavorinus, 111 , 52. 

» AiteWaon, VI.,215. 

^ Aitchison, VI., 215. So keenly did Mr. Lambe feel tho failure of his plana and 
the censure of the Bombay Government that he oonunitted suicide. 

® dt this time the ratM paid by Hindu merchants amounted to aoven per CMt ; 
by Alusalmins, except aotee fapured individualB, to 4^ percenb ; by Amiau&uia to 
®l»"Jsred Europeana^ 2i per cent.— Surat Papera. 267-2$5. ^ 

; Aitchiaon, VI., 215. 
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by nama Disputes soon arose, and before the end of 1757 
Surat was again disturbed hy hostile factions, the Sidhi and the 
Dutoh stru^ing for power with the English and Safdar Ehdn. At 
this time, hoping to secure for himself the govemment of the city, a 
pertain Ali Nawaz Kh&n, who had hitherto sided with the ruling 
naw&b Safdar Khdn, now went over to the Sidhi and Dutch faction. 
Upon tnis Safdar Kh&n, who had no direct heir, transferred his favour 
from Ali Nawaz Kh&n to oiv) Faria Khdn, who had also gained the 
support^ both of the Marathas and of the English. At the same 
time (1657) the nawab, on the condition that they should expel the 
Sidhi from the castle, offered to make over to the English the com- 
mand of the fleet. Dut this offer was not accepted. 

In January 1758 Safdar Khan died, and was succeeded in his gov- 
ernment of Surat by Ali Nawdz Khan, Ahmad Khan the Sidhi, conti- 
nuing commander of the castle. On the accession of Ali Nawaz Ehdn, 
the party in Surat, who supported his rival Faris Khan, proposed to 
Mr. Ellis, the cliief of the English factory, that F:iris IQidu should 
be appointed governor of the city, and that the English company 
should undertake the command of the castle and the management of 
the fleet. If the English undertook the management of tlie fleet, the 
8upportoi*s ot Fdris Khan guaranteed for a term of five years an 
annual payment of £20,000 (Rs. 2,00,000). In consequence of these 
proposals a treaty was, in March 1758, arranged between the English 
company and Faris Khan, under the terms of which it was agreed : 
i, that the English should establish Faris Khdn in the position of 
governor of tSurat ; ii, that the English should obtain command 
of the castle and should hold three of the city gates; iii, that 
Faris Khan should bear the expenses of the war, and, besides, pay a 
sum of £20,000 (Rs. 2,00, 000) as a donation to the European troops. 
No action was, however, taken on this treaty in consequence, it would 
seem, of an anxiety on the part of the Bombay government not to 
offend the Marathas.^ Meanwhile, before the end of 1758, Mia 
Achan, who had, since his expulsion from the command of the castle 
by the Sidhi Masud in 1751, iyseu living in Bombay, returned to 
Surat, and, with the support of the Sidhi Ahmad Khan and his 
own influence with certain members of the family of the late 
Teg-bakhf Khaii^ i^^ecember 1758 expelled Ali Nawaz Khan 
from the government of the city, and established himself in his 
place. Soon after this occurred (January, 1759), the Govemment 
of Bon(ibay were strengthened by the presence of a squadron 
of men-of-war under Admiral Pocock, who offered, in the event 
of any active measures being undertaken, to reinforce the com- 
pany's armament with two ships. Mr. Spencer, who had mean- 
while, on the death of Mr. Ellis (1758), succeeded to the chiefship 
in Surat, forwarded to Bombay a detailed acoount of the state of 
affairs in that city. From Mr. Spencer's account it appeared that 
the Sidhi Ahmad Kh^n was all powerful in Surat, leaving to Mia 

^ The object of this treaty was firoatratedby the Marith&a sending their agent to 
' the Bombay Qovemment to hint that they meant to attack Baasem, and probably 
Bombay.<^rant Duff, II., 115. 
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Achan not so macH as the nomination of the officers properly be- 
longing to him. That, moreover, the two rulers distrusted each 
other, as tl^js Sidlii suspected Mia Achan of corresponding with the 
Marath&s. At the same time the government of the city was bad,, 
and the traders^ fearing above all things that the Marathis might 
step in, petitioned the English chief to take command of th^ castle 
and fleet. Trustin.g to this feeling in their favour, and strengthen- 
ed by the p^esenc< of the squadron of mon-of-war, the Government 
of Bombay determined to mako an attempt to oust the Sidhi from 
Surat and gain his plat.'O as commanders of the castle.' With tho 
object of prevc‘Uting the Marathas from taking a part in the struggle, 
the Bomb.av government took tho precaution of drawing up certoin 
articles, iin Jor which tho Mar.Ulnis agreed : i, that on account of the 
ruin to tnide caused by his command of the castle, the Sidhi should 
bo tnriiK‘u out of Surat ; ii, that the English should take possession 
and liave tho sole command of iho Surat castle ; iii, that the English 
should have tho sole power of appointing tho govoruor of Surat 
city; iv, that the sub.^idy for the ilaot {fan kki) should l>o divided 
into three shares, one for the English, one for the Poshwa, and one 
for iliP iiawab of Surat ; v, that tho Marathas should not take part 
in p/ay quarrels or disputes that might aviso in Surat. On hearing 
of the deterniiiuitioii of the Bombay government, the cliiei* members 
of tbe English factory at Surat, with the ('xception of Mr. Erskine, 
for whose safety the English had a ho.stage in ih^ person of Mia 
Achan^s sou, left Surat and wont to Ihe bar of the Tapti. Somo 
delay took place in despatching troops from Bombay, and it was not 
till the loth Fobrnary (17ol)) that tiio body of land forces, consisting 
of eight liuudred Europ(‘an, one tlinnsjmd five iiimdiod native infan- 
try, and a detachment of royal artil!. cy, amved off tho mouth of the 
Tapti. Captain Maitland, of the r<u d artillery, was in charge of the 
land forces, and Captain Wut.son, the company luariiie, in com- 
mand of tho armed vijsscIs. 'J'he strength of the enemy was esti- 
mated at about two thousand Miisa-lnuins, Hindus, Arabs, Path&na, 
and others in tho service of the Sidhi, and the nawai)^s corps four 
thousand strong. There was alwayj^ however, the further Hsk that 
the nawab, or the Sidhi, mistrusting llieir own strength, might fly to 
the desperate resource of calling in the Marathas. ^ 

The troops were landed at Dontilanri,® abontitth exiles from Surat, 
and remained there for a few dayt for refreshment. They then 
marched against Surat from the south-west. On approaching tbe 
town. Captain Mainland found that somo of the SidhFs people had 
taken j)ost in the French garden, on tho left bank of the Tapti, about 
a quarter of a mile to the west of the outer wall, and from this they 
were dislodged only after a hot dispute of four hours, in which 
twenty men were lost on tho side of the English. Captain Maitland 
then directed the engineer to look out for a proper place for a bat- 


Tbe immediate grounds for tbe English expedition against Surat were: i, that the 
Sidhi’sipeople had U758) insnlted some Englishmen and refused redress; ii, that the 
Sidhi had proved himself unfit for his post as admiral, being unable to hold his own 
agsinst the Mardtha flett. — Seleof Ckmumttee. Nawdb of Surat’s Treaty BiU, IS-U. 
f Frohably Damai, 
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* terjr^ which was erected during the nighty and for four days a brisk 
fire was kept up from two twenty-four-pounders and one thirteen 
inch mortal • The Sidhi’s forces, driven within the outer wall^ had 
taken possession of the Sidhi garden, the present court-house, and the 
English and Dutch wharfs immediately above, seeming them with - . 

works and strong pallisades. After this continued firing without any 
a];>paFenl effect. Captain Maitland called a council of war, composed of 
military and marine officers, when they concerted a plan for a general 
attack, and resolved to carry it into execution next morning. Owing 
to the delay in their arrival from Bombay, the spring-tides had been 
lost, and the large ships were therefore of no use. '1 ho company's grab 
of twenty guns and four bomb-ketches were warped up the river 
during the night, and in the morning anchored opposite the Dutch 
wharf. Then a general attack began from the ressols and a battery, 
under cover of which about eight o'clock the boats j)nt off, and landed 
the troops near the Riigliah garden. After a slight resistance the 
Sidhi's forces took to flight, leaving the English troops in posses- 
sion of the outer town. In this attack the military wcTe much 
assisted by the conduct and gallant bohavioiir of Captain Watson. 

The inner town and the castle had still to be taken. In order to The city is taken, 
attack thorn both at once, three mortars were planted at the distance 
of about seven hundn‘d yards from the castle and five hundred yards 
from the wall of the inner town. About six in the morning the mor- 
tars began to play very briskly, and continued firing till two iho next 
morning. Tlie cannonade and bornbai'dmcMit put the besieged into 
such a consternation that they never returned one giin. During the 
attack several messages passed between the principal persons in the 
town and Mr. Sponcer, the chief of the Eriglish company. Every 
effort was inado to induce the friends of Furis Khan to place 
him in charge of the city. Bub, after two days, the wish of 
tho people deemed to bo that Mia Achan should continue governor 
of the city, and Faris Khan be appointed his deputy. It was, there- 
fore, proposed to Mia Achau and his party, tliat on condition that 
F;iris Khan was made deputy governor, and the English establish- 
ed in the possession of th^ castle and the fleet subsidy, that Mia 
Achan should be continued as governor of the city. Mia Achan 
accepted these terma^^d on tho 4th March 1 759 the agreement was 
concluded. Upoif tWs Mia Achan opened the Mecca gate in the 
inner wall, and the Sidhi, judging thab further resistance was useless, 

•agreed to give up the castle. His people were allowed to march 
out with their arms and accoutrements, and also to take away their 
valuable effects, iucluding even the common furniture of their houses. 

These changes were effected with the greatest regularity, and the 
English were peaceably put in possession of the castle and subsidy. 

The* killed and wounded on the side of the English did not amount 
to more than one hundred Europeans. ^ 


C9iapter 7* 

Histoxy. 

17334759. 


. ^ This aocAunt of the capture of fiurat is taken from the Surat PaMre,- 66-59, and 
from Stavorinns, III., 33-59* Starorinus, 57, atatee that one of the Sidhi ojfioem was 
Mid by the Eogliah to anranm that no reaiataace almuld be made to the English on 
their attack .on the caatle. He hints also that the same meana were used to prevent 
Mr, TaUlefort, tiie director of the Dutoh company, from joiniiig in the struggle. 
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Sediohi lV. — English Ascendancy (17S9^1876). 

The period that has passed sineo the capture of .Surat by the 
English iif 1759 contains two sections^ — the first, lasting from 1759 
to the close of the eighteenth century, when the governors of Surat, 
though appOLutlid by the English, still to some extent held a position 
of nominal independence ; the second, since 1800, when tlfe whole 
burden of the administration was taken^over by the English. 

The forty years oE divided rule at Surat with the English in com* • 
maud of the castle, and a nominally independent governor in 
charge of the city, comprise two periods of nearly equal length. The 
first, from 1700 to 1780, a time of active trade, when the city, increas* 
ingin size, is spoken of (1772) as one of the greatest emporiums 
of trade in India.^ The remaining twenty years, a time of decline 
in the fortunes of the city, ending in the transfer of the greater part 
of its foroign trade to Bombay.^ The chief causes of the prosperity 
of Surat during iJie first of these periods would seem to have been 
its superior order and security, as compared with the state of the dia^. 
tricta of northern Gujarat and the sudden development of a great 
export trade in raw cotton to China.® Towards the close of the cen- 
tury, bc.sides the general disorder over almost tho whole of India, the 
anarchy in Persia^ and Arabia, and the repeated wars in Europe, 
two local events, the storm of 1782 and the famine of 1790, combined 
to hasten the decline of Surat^s prosperity. • 

During this term of forty years (1759-1800) there were altogether 
four city governors or nawabs in Snrat, Of those, tho first was Mia 
Achan, who, being governor when the English obtained the command 
of the castle,® was continued by tliem in charge of the city till 
his death in 1703 (February 27th). The next governor was Kutb- 
ud-din, the son of Mia Achati, who, on his appointment by the Bom- 
bay Government, without waiting for the patent of court of 
Delhi, assumed office with the title of Mir Hafiz-ud-din Ahmad 


1 PorW Or. Mem.. L , 145. ^ 

* Surat Papers, 278. * 

* The export of raw cottou to China dates from about the year 1770, when, ia oon- 
sequence o! a scarcity of grain, the Chinese government issnocl a decree forbidding the 
cultivation of cotton. In 1777 so impijrtant was this traoMih'vAi' on an average, l^irty , 
ships a year, of from 500 to 1,000 tmis each, sailed from iSurat and Bombay to China. 
(Parsons, 261.) Towards the close of the century this trade fell off. The Surat cot- ‘ 
ton was (1787) so greatly adulterated that much of it sent by the company to China* 
remained unsold. (Hove’s Tours ; Bom. Govt. Sel.,No. XVL, New Series. 1.32.) The 
Chinese again began to grow their own cotton, and. at the same time, Bengal had * 
become a formidable rival to Bombay. — Milbum's Or. Com., L, 218. 

* 0*^.0 of the greatest blows to Surat trade was the capture of Bussorah by the 
Persians (April 1776). " The trade from Snrat to that port has ceased.” wrote Parsons 
in 1777, **iior,” headds, *'will it be renewed until, by some revolution in Persia, the 
Turks become masters of ita^nin.” — Parsons, 262. 

B The position of the En^idi as comrnanders of Snrat castle was confirmed by the 
following orders from the court of Delhi : i. an order, or Aos&uf hukam, under the 
great seal of the nawdb vizier of the court of Delhi, directing Mr. Spencer to take 
care of the Surat castle, and of the preservation of trade in Surat seas ; ii. 1759, 
August 25ih, an order f^m the high steward, or kharudnum, commitfing the charge 
of the king’s fleet to the company; iii, 1759, September 4th. an 
Jkrmdn, investing the company with the command of the castlot; S^temW 

J8tb* an order for the regular ^ymont of a yearly subsidy of £20^009 (&•* 9iO^()ioO) 
towards the maintenance of the fl^ 
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Kh&n Bah&dur. On this occasion (1764)' the agent of the governor 
of Surat vu recalled from Delhi, and all connection with the court 
of the greM'Moghal ceased.^ Hafiz-ud-din continued in office for 
twenty-seven years, and died in 1 790. On the death of Hhfiz-ud-din, 
the governor-general of the English company, deciding that he had a 
claim, ^n tlie mnnd of inheritance, chose Kiz4m-ifd-din, the eldest 
son of Hafiz-ud-din, as the next governor. Contrary to the practice 
on a former occasion, application was made to the court of Delhi for a 
patent in favour of Niz4m-ud-din. But no patent was granted, and, 
after waiting for two years, Nizam-ud-din was installed governor by 
order of the English. Niz£m-ud-din remained in office for nine years, 
dying in 1799 (January 8th). Niz&m-ud-din left an inffint son, but 
the child survived his father only by about a month. It was then 
arranged with Nasir-ud-din, the brother of the late naw4b, that he 
should receive from the British the title of naw4b, and with it a yearly 
revenue of £10,000, and one-fifth more of the surplus net revenue of 
the city. At the same time all the powers of the governor of the city 
were to vest in the English. 

During the whole of this period, though the management of Snrat 
was nominally in the hands of the city governor, so entirely did all 
power centre in the English that, in 1774, a Dutch traveller wrote: 
" The English give laws to all, neither Europeans nor Indians can do 
anything withput their special approbation. The governor of the 
city does not in this respect differ from the lowest inhabitant. Ho 
must obey their commands, although they show him externally some 
honour, and will not in public allow that he is subservient to them.'' * 
It was by their favour that, in 1 759, Mia Achan was continued in his 
office as governor. Mia Achan’s successor, Mir Hafiz-ud-din, owed 
his appointment (1764) entirely to the English. Two years later the 
English chi^, Mr. Hodges, dissatisfied with the state of the city, 
was able** in a manner to compel the naw4b ' to unite with himself 
in the administration of the city two nominees of the English chief.* 
Again, in 1767 (April 4th), the Bombay Government received instruc- 
tions from the court of ffirectyrs to keep the power of the governor 
of Snrat city within as narrow bounds as possible without offending 
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n. Hafia-nd-din, 
1763-1790. 

III. NizAm-nd-din, 
1790-1799. 

lY. Naair-ud'din, 
1799. 


^ Surat Papm, ^Thero were three other candidates for the office of goTomor : 
{!) FAria Khan, the deputy ^vemor ; <2) Ali Nawaz Kh^, a former governor who, 
in 1753* was ousted by Mia Achan ; (3) a certain Nur-ud-din Ali Kh&n, 

* StavorinuB, III. , 59. Paraona (1777) a^a, the government of Surat ia, with reason, 
odled double. For instance, aho^d the French, Foitugueae, or Dutch aak for altera- 
tion of duties or increase of privileges, if the English omef is disinclined to grant their 
request he tells them to ask the nawdb, at the same time communicating to the nawdb 
answerheistogive.” "They all, "he adds, **uttdecatand the farce.’* (Parsons, 
25(1) ^ also Niebuhr (1763), ** the English are theactwil sovereigns of Surat. They 
the nawdb of the dty in a state of absolute dependence." (Pinkerton’s Voyages, 
X.,^ 215.) Two incidents diow how entirely, in 1777, the English controlled the 
actions of the nawdb. In February 1777 the nawdb informed the English chief that 
he intended to receive a visit from the Dutch director, Mr. Van-de-GraSf. Bat on the 
ground there was no precedent for suoh a meeting, bis request wa^ refused. 
About the ume time oertam f^rench ordnance and mHiiSy stores which the nawib 
^ allow^ to bejanded were, by order of the En^^ chid, teiluppe^z— Secret 
Diaries, 1877. • 

sl^tat Papws, 470, 

B 705-17 
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him/ and in the next year (1768, March 25th) were reminded that 
‘ in great measure the sole management, or, at least, the syperintend* 
ency of the^city belonged to the English.'* • 

During the term of double government (1759-1800) few events of 
genovel interest took place at Surat. In 1771 an English expedition 
was sent from Surat against the city of Broach. But the arrange- 
ments were ill-planned, and the attemptifailed. In 1775 an English 
force under Colonel Keatinge arrived at Surat, and along with their 
ally, Raghunathrav or Baghoba, advanced to Cambay. In 1776 
Rjighoba again retired to Surat, and remained there for a time under 
English protection. The next attempt of the English (1778)* to 
enforce Ihighunathrav's claims upon Poona ended in the capitulation 
of Wargaon (1779, January). In consequence of this disaster 
Colonel Goddard, summoned to the help of the Bombay Government, 
arrived in Surat (1779, February 26th).® In the following year, on 
account of the discovery of a treacherous correspondence with the 
agents of !Nana Farnavis, measures were adopted to prevent the Dutch 
from again taking any part in the afEairs of Surat."^ About the same 
time (1780, January), on the commencement of hostilities against the 
Marathas, Mr. Boddam, the English chief, occupied the Peshwa's dis- 
tricts near Surat.® And very shortly afterwards (1780, February 
15th), on the fall of Ahmedabad, in return for the grant of the 
Peshwa's territories north of the Mahi, Fatesing Gaekwar ceded to the 
English his share in the districts south of the T4pti. At Surat the 
timely arrival from Bombay of a body of European troops freed the 
city from the alarm to which the rumoured advar ce of Sindia to seize 
the person of Baghoba had given rise. South of Surat the country 
was ravaged by a body of Marathi. This force had been stationed 
in the Konkan, and, in the absence ot‘ the British troops in northern 
6u jardt, came plundering northwards as far as the city walla. To free 
the country from these invaders, a detachment under the command 
of Lieutenant Welsh, an officer of the Bengal cavalry, was sent from 
Surat. This expedition was most successful. They surprised the 
Maratha camp, killed upwards of a Hundred of the enemy, mortally 
wounded their leader (^neshpant, took llis guns, thi'ec in number, 
and carried off the whole of his baggage (1780, March 23rd^ The 
inhabitants," wrote Mr. Welsh, seem exceedhiglj&» happy, and are 
coming in from all quarters/ Welsh, then, advancing southward 
reduced Pamera,Bagwara, and Indegarh, three forts in the neighbour- 
liood of Daman much desired by the Bombay Government.® The dis- 
tricts south of Surat did not long remain in the hands of the British. 
Under the terms of the treaty of Salbdi (1782-1783) all Gujardt 
territory acquired by the British since 1775 was restored to the 


’ Sorat Papen, 78. 

* Surat Papen, 73. 

* Grant Duff, IL, 276. 

* Gmt Duff, IL, 886. 
' Grant Duff. II., 287. 

* Giant Duff, U., 29S. 
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Mar&th&s.^ From this time till the close of the eighteenth cen- 
ttiiy the districts originally subordinate to Surat remained^ as before, 
distributed%et\reen the Poshwa and the (Hekw&r.^ In 1782 Surat 
was visited by a storm so severe that great part of the buildings of 
the city were destroyed. Though suffering from the decay of the spice 
trade yith Java, and from the loss of its commerce Vith the Persian 
Oulf, Surat was to some extent able for a time to recover from this 
disaster. But a few years later the famine of 1 79t) still further im- 
poverished the city, and a European war increased the difficulty and 
dangers of its foreign trade. With the decay of its commerce the 
revenues of the city declined. The naw4b, trusting to the English for 
protection, reduced the strength of his armed force and of his police, 
and made little attempt to protect the city or maintain order within 
its walls. So entirely had he lost control of the city, that in 1795, 
though a fierce religfious fight between Hindus and Muhammadans 
raged for many days, no effort was made to restore order pr to punish 
the offenders. As the naw&b had ceased to do his part in managing 
the city, and as the share of the revenues originally assigned to them 
was insufficient to meet the charges which the entire protection of 
the city entailed, the English, in 1800, took advantage of the failure 
of direct heirs to assume the undivided government of Surat.^ 
During the early part of this period (1769-1780) Surat is described 
as * gay, prosperous, and one of the principal cities of India.’^ At the 
mouth of the Tllpti, the bar was in the fair season (October to May) 
generally crowded with merchant ships from all the commercial 
nations of Europe and Asia.^ At Surat itself the river was thronged 
by vessels, and its banks were busy with ship-building.^ Round the 
city the country was fertile and highly cultivated, and on all sides it 
was approached ^ by avenues planted with shady trees.^^ Prom the 
river the city looked bright and lively- The French lodge and garden, 
the English and Dutch wharfs, and the venerable castle were gay 
with many and different coloured flags.® Between the double row 
of the city walls the space, with very few houses, was given up to large 
dwellings and rich gardens.^® ^ 


^ Grant Dnff, IL, 324. * 

’ Surat Bipers, 61 and IJSB. 

* Surat Papers, iflTT 

* Forbes’ Or. Mem., I., 243. Compare Auauetil de Perron, who (1758) calls Surat 
one of the largest and most populous towns of India. — K&wasji’s Translation, 11. 

< Forbes’ Or. Mem., I., 246. 

* Forbesf Or. Mem., 1., 248. 

7 Of these, to the west, was the Dumas road pusing into the city through the Mecca 

S ,te ; to the south was the Navairi road entering through the Sara gate ; to the east 
e Katdrgdm ; and to the north-east the Falp4ra roads. But, among Europeans, the 
favourite resort was through the little gate to the north along the ' green walk,' a nar- 
row afnd closely shaded lane, reminding Stavorinus (1776) of the ' country roads in hia 
native and pleasant island of Waldieran.’— Voyages, IL, 461. 

* Stavorinus, 111., 162 ; Forbea’ Or. Mem., L,,245. Out of compliment to the court of 
Ddhi, the EngUah and M^s^al flags were both displayed ou different towers of the 
' castle ; and as admirals of iSe fleet tiie Moj^’sstandfud was hoisted on the principal 
anhedveasela in the Surat station. * ^ 

* Oarsten Nisbnhr, 1763 ) Pinkerton, X.y 2H. portly after Niebuhr visited Surat, 
the tbwn must have increased in size, as Forbes (1772) says * * between the outer and inner 
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flin jfM. y. Within the inner walls the markets ware filled with costly mer- 
— chandise, and the crowded streets,' with their rich carriM^S and gay 

®*^®*y* ptdanqoins, were not nnfrequently enlivened by the •j^geant of a 

1759-1878. procession m honour of the nawab or of the English chief. ^ 

ikrocct of tiho cityi 
1761^-1780, 

walls are many streets and honses’* (Forbes* Or. Mem., L , 247); and Pa^rsons (1777) found 
the intermediatb spacCe itetwcieii the two walls almcffit as thickly peopled as the (261)a 

Ol the gardens mentioned in the text^ six — three private ana three belon^ng to the ^ 
nawdb— arc specially notice<l. The private gardens were : one built by Mr. Price; one at 
Fulpdra, belonging to the Fuglish broker ; and the Dutch garden | the finest (1763) of the 
lihiropcan gardens, rich and charming in aspect. (Niebuhr, in Pinkerton, X «9 21!&) Of 
tho public gardens there were : L The Mahmudi garden built by Teg-bakht KhAn 
(1733-1746) in Saldbatpura. this garden was (1774) surrounded by ahigh stonewall, 
about a quarter of an hour to walk round. The enclosure contained many buildings. 

Of these, one was of great dimensions, and tho rest were separate quarters for each of 
the uawAb’s wives. In this garden were two artificial lakes, one 160 feet by 76, the 
other 60 feet by 12. ^t one end was a beautiful cascade 20 feet high. On either side 
of the waterhill fountains played across, forming a watery arch. Ae parts devoted to 
flowers were, according to the season, filled with balsams, poppies, and various flowers 
of an equal height, closely planted, and so disposed as to resemole a rich Turkey carpet. 
(Forbes^ Or. Mem., 1., 252.) These pleasure grounds were said to have cost nine lakhs 
of rupees. (Niebuhr (1763) says £50,000. Pinkerton, X., 212.) In 1774 they had 
already been allowed to fall into disrepair. (Stavorinns* Voyages, II., 470.) II. The 
next was the Begam SAheb’s garden, built by a sister uf the emperor Anrangzeb about 
the year 1700. It was situated in B^ampura, the south-eastem division of the 
suburbs, near the Navs^ri gate, and covered about fifteen acres, the whole enclosed by 
a wall. Between 1774 and 1777 this garden had fallen into deplorable decay. But 
even at its best it was, in Stavorinns* opinion, ‘ for gallantry no^iing like the Dutch 
garden.* (Stavorinns' Voyages, II., 470; III., 177.) HI. The third garden was laid 
out by the naw4b Hafiz-ud-din in 1775, outside the Kat4rg4m gate to the north of 
the city. The nawdb called it Alla bdg, or tho garden of God. But in laying out 
the ground many houses were cleared away, and the people, displeased with this 
exercise of mtwer, nick-named the place Zulami hdff, or tho garden of oppression, a 
title it still bears. In 1775 this garden had a saloon, an aviary, and a parterre of 
most fragrant flowers. (Stavorinns* Voyagrs, II., 470.) All the gardens suffered 
severely iii the storm of 1782. The Mahmudi garden became a wreck, and a wreck 
it was allowed to remain. But before tin* year was over, the European mu^ens 
were again recovering their looks, and the Zvtami bdg was already i cstor^ to its 
former beanty. * The grounds w'cre more artless and beautiful than the generality of 
the Indian ga^ens. It was profusely adorned with trees, shrubs, and flowers, not only 
those indigenous to Hindustan, but with every variety procnrable from China, Persia^ 
and Europe. The apple and peach flourished with Chmese roses, and oranges were 
interspersed with mangoes, phmtains, and tfCsiarindB.—Forbos* Or. Mem., III., 408. 

^ Of one of those processions. Parsons (1777) has left the following description: First 
dkme buffoons, then music, trumpets, hautboys, drums, and ketue-drums, on richly 
caparisoned camels ; next, a company of archers, muRkstfigrs, a lM>dy of cavalry, and 
many military officers riding stately steeds. Behind theo^^, and surrounded by 
a guard of horse, went fivo elephants, each of them beiuriiig a most cq>lendid carriage 
decorated with scarlet cloth, gold laee, and embroidery. l%e first and second were 
empty ; in the third was nawab, and the fouriJi and 'fifth were, like the two * 
leadt-rs, o^ for show. Next came more great officers, among them 'Charles 
Bouohier, £sq„ the present mint master,* eadi in a palanquin richly witb 

gold, filver, ivory, and tortoise-shell, with a guard of eight men, four on either side 
richly dothed. Then, agam, as in front, bocues of archers, musketeers, and horse 
guards, the whole making 'a gallant appearance.’ (Parsons, 266.) Forbes gives a 
similar account (Forbes’ (Jr. Mem., L, 261). Not many yean before (1763) mtlmhx 
saw one of these processions. Bat it was on a smaller scale, and the only pert of 
the show that interested him was to see an JEn gKali merchant in the Eaiopean 
dress, attended bv a partv of British soldien, and, with the train of an fpdmyi pru^ 
conduct and regnlate a religious festival of the Muhammadans. (Pinkerton, X,, 218.)'^ 
Of the grandeur of the English chief, Parsont idle how, ota Christinas, the ddy was 
ushered in at snorisin^y a discharge of 21 guns from the castle. Atniimintheinorning 
the hcSid men of the Erach, Portuguese, and Dutch factories made their visits m 
conflMtulation. After the headmen Iscd left came the oth4V iwwubew of the 
Bn^sh, French, Portuguese, and Dutch factories $ then tU prindpd native genUemen 
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But, in i^ite of its Wealth and prosperity, Stirat * could not be call- €9iaptsr V. 

ed an elegant city/ ^ Of its dwellings and shops there were, except 

in one' qnarCer of the city on the way to the Delhi gtfte, where there History, 

were none but stone buildings, few houses of any extenAl good up- 1769.187& 

' pearance, and in many places.there were nothing but little huts made Aspect of tlie city, 
of bsn)))Oo and plastered with mud.* Again, the^streets, though 1768.1800. ' 

some of them were broad,* were not payed, and so became * quag> 
mires in the wet season,* an^ in the dry were * dusty beyond endur- 
ance.'* The state of the lanes and alleys was worse. Here the peo- 
ple threw eyery kind of filth,* so that a man had to take great care 
where he wfdked.* 

In 1783, six years after Parsons described the city, a great change 
had passed oyer Surat. The splendour of the naw^&s court, and the 
magnificence of other leading Muhammadan families, were no more. 

Neither Hindu nor Muhammadan pageantry now enliyened the 
streets. The effects of the war, that so long had raged*in Europe 
and India, were most sensibly felt in Surat. Her dockyards, store- 
houses, and baz&rs were silent and forsaken. The usual calamities 
of war were heightened by the dreadful storm of 1782. . Its ravages 
at Surat were tremendous. The tottering mansions of ithe Moghals, 

•the slighter Hindu houses, and the mud-built cottages of the lower 
classes, alike gaye way and buried many of their inhabitants in their 
ruins. The wlmle city was a scene of desolation.* A few years later 
(1788, September), Surat would seem to haye recoyered from this 
disaster, and its trade reviyed.* But before the end of the century 


and merchants — Muhammadans, Gentoos, and Pdrsis— mid their rejects, each accord- 
ing to custom, receiving areca-uut wrapped up in betel-deaf. The ^iglish gentlemen, 
both civil and militaiy, dined with the chief. A train of artillery was drawn from 
the castle intp the outer court-yard of the chiers house, and after dinner, at proper 
intervals, five salutes of 21 guns each were fired, after live public toasts. At night 
the chief gave a supper and a baU, attended by all the heads of factories, and many 
of the gentlemen ana ladies of their respective nations as well as all the English. — 
(Parsons, 259.) 

^ Niebuhr (1763), in Pinkerton, X.,^11. So also Forbes (1774) sa^: '’The public 
buildings are few and mean, ^e nawdb’s palace makes but a shabby appearance. 
The mosques and minarets are small, without taste or elegance. The Hindu temples 
are not more conspicuous, and the resting-places much out of repair.” — Forbes’ Or. ' 
Mem., L, *9. ^ 

* Stavorinus (1775), II., 463. 

* There is the same difference of opinion about the streets at this time as there was 
a hundred years before. Parsons (1777) calls them broad (253); Niebuhr (1763) 
spacious (Pinkerton, X., 211) ; Forbes (1774) (Or. Mem., I., 146) narrow ; and Hovd 
(17881 very narrow and fouL A few may have been broad, but most of them must 
have oeen narrow ; the dirty lanes of whi& Stavorinus complained, and which Auque- 
til de Perron found (1760, June 20th) knee deep in sever^ places, and so dark that 
he was on the point of losing his way and^being nearly drowned.— Kdwasji’s Transla- 
tion, 34. 

« Persons (1777), 253. 

' • Niebuhr (1763), te Pinkerton, X., 211. 

^ Stavorinus, II., 464 

7 Parsons, 253^ 


9 Forbes’ Gr. Mem., IlL, 406. 

’ Hov6*s Tours ^ Govt Sd. XVL, New Series, 176-177. With regaiH to the 
statm of the rural parts of the district at' this tifbe, the land to the nmh of the 
Tdpti is said to have been well inhabited and cultivated evwywhere with 
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its condition again declined. The famine of 1790 prossed sorelv* 
upon itj and the religious riot of 1795 would seem to hare been bow 
Sufficiently fierce and long enough continued to cause. Surat seriona 
injury. 'Arade, too, was deserting the city, and in the decline of his 
revenues the naw5b was allowing great part of the city walls to 
tumble into pi^cs and moulder away.^ ^ 

About the beginning of this period, after the final capture of Ah> 
medfib&d by the Marathiis (1 757), Suraf gained an important increase , 
to her population. Many of the weavers of brocade and other rich 
stuffs, the embroidei*ers, jewellers, painters, and inlayers of ivory, 
ebony, and sandal-wood, meeting with no encouragement from the 
Mar^tha government, emigrated from Ahmedib^d to Surat.^ Later 
on, in spite of the decline of its trade, people were said (1 797) to be 
still daily resorting to Surat from Cambay, Ahmed&b&d, and even 
from Poona.’ In 1 763 the Europeans estimated the population of the 
city at a fiiillion of souls. But, according to Niebuhr, this calcula- 
tion exceeded the actual strength, probably by about two-thirds.* In 
1774 Sta'vorinus mentions 500,000 as being not an entirely improbable 
estimate of the Surat population ;® Parsons (1777) had never seen so 
populous a city as Surat. There were probably not fewer t^n from 
400,000 to 500,000 souls. Of these, about three-fourths were Hin- 
dus. For the rast, besides the handful of Europeans, there wero 
Muhammadans and P4rsis, some Jew and Armenia^ families, and a 
great concourse of commercial Persians and Arabians, who came 
yearly on trading voyages from the Persian Gulf or the Red Sea.* 
In 1788 (September) Hovd says that, besides Gentoos of different 
tribes, the town swarmed in every quarter with a great number 
of Moghals, Arabs, Parsis, Jews, Armenians, and Portuguese.' 
In 1797 the population was estimated at 800,000 souls.® At 
that time many of the lower classes would seem to have sunk into 
a miserable condition. Licensed liquor-sellers had a la^e body of 
the people in their power, and, taking the law into their own hands, 
without any reference to the regular courts of justice, made use of 
torture to force their debtors to pay, them what they owed. A gnin 
there were gaming-houses, * scenes of daily quarrels and places of 
refuge for a set of knaves and thieves, who could in no other way 
shelter themselves even from the Surat iwlica, ^ ® 


juwdr aadalittlo rice. (Hov«. 26.) Sonth of the Tipti, new Snra^ the soil wm 
natui'ally ao rich that withont manure the same plantatione could be cultivated yewly 
(Hov«, 26.) But further eouth. new (landevi. there waa little enltaiin, tli« part 

of the difrtnct, aa fw aa the eye could reach, being one field of high juiatarag^ (flovd, W) 

* cHrat Papers, 168a 

* Forbes' Or. Mem., I., 146. 

^ Surat Papers, 91. 

besides Hindus and Muharnmndansa 
Niebubr mentions Pirsis in great numbers, * skilful merchants^ industrioua artiaans, 
and good servw^’ He also fopnd nnmeioiw Indian Catholies, and a few Armenians. 
Georgians,, and Jews. > 

' Stayorinns, IL, 479. 

Parsons, 260. 

H4v6's Tours, 176. 

^ Surat Papers, 91. 

' Surat Papers, 89« 
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The revenaes of Snrat dnring this period were derived from three 
chief sources^ — land, customs, and town dues. Of the greater part 
of the land revenue, that shared between the Peshwa andithe Odek- 
wdr, no details have been obtained. Bat the yearly receipts derived 
from the remaining sources, the nawfib’s share of tluk land revenue, 
theland%nd sea customs, and the town dues, would seem, daring the 
latter part of the eighteenth century, to have declined from £108,874 
^(Rs. 10,88,740) to,£83,573 (Bb. 8,35,730).i 

Daring this period this portion of the revenues of Surat was shared 
by three claimants, the naw4b, the Marathds, and the English. As 
far as details are available, the naw4b^s share would seem to have 
fallen from £67,018* (Rs. 6,70,130) in 1759 to £42,286* (Rs. 4,22,860) 
in 1800; the Mardtha share from £12,750 (Rs. 1,27,500) to about 
£9,000 (Rs. 90,000) ; and the English share from £28,411 
(Rs. 2,84,110) to £24,761 (Rs. 2,47,610).* The following are the 
chief items that went to make up the total claims of the different 
sharers : I. The nawab ; as collector of the greater port of the reve- 
naes drawn from the trade of the city, the nawdb assigned certain 
sums to the Marithas and to the English. In 1759 his gross re- 
ceipts are returned as follows :~ 

(1.) Shfre of district land revenues granted to him by the Mar&th&s (1733-1746) 
£23,600 (Rs. ,2,36,000).'' 

(2.) Town dues £42,623 (Be. 4,26,230).* 

(3.) Gustoms £25,660 (Rs. 2,56,600) total £91,873 (Rs. 9,18,730). 

From this total amount two sums — one of £6,000 (Rs. 60,000)* to 
the Mardthds, and the other of £16,411 (Rs. 1,64,100)* to the Eng- 
lish — had to be taken, leaving a balance to the nawdb of £69,462 
(Rs. 6,94,620). In 1798, after deducting the corresponding shares 


* The following statement shows the main heads of the revenue dnring the yean 
1759 and 1800:- 

O 

Oimparaiive Statement qf Surgjt Revenue (exclusive qf the MardXha share of 
the land revenue). 


• 

Bmd of Aoeoimt. 

8* 

' ITW. 

isoo.t 

Bemarks. 

a 

KawSb*! diaro of land xerenne . 
^own dnea* 

Cort^ 1 »•*«>. .. .. 

(BngUali 

2.96.000 
4,26,286 
2,66,606 

1.20.000 

a «. 
88,600 0 
42,629 10 
26,680 10 
12,000 0 

Bs. 

2,10,628 

8,80,049 

1,68,686 

1,20,979 

£ a. 
21,062 16 
98,004 6 
16,868 12 
12.087 6 


Total .. 

10^88,740 

109,874 0 

8,86,790 . 

89,878 0 


^ Sarftt Papers, 1$3. 

* Surat Papers, 46 and 62. 

* Surat Papers, 270. 

^ Surat Papers, 369. 

* Surat Papers, 34 and 61. These are 1778 figoies, 
^ Surat PapnPS 61. 

I Surat Papers, 21. 

* Surat Papers, 161 . 
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due to the Mar&th^ and to the English^ the naw4b*8 total receipts 
are returned at £65,155 (Rs. 6,51,550). To this, knd^venue oon* 
tributed ££5,050 (Rs. 2,50,500) ; town dues, £30,485 (Rs. 3,04,850) ; 
and oostoms and miscellaneous items, £9,620 (Rs. 96,200).^ This 
total was, however, subject to several reductions ; and in 1800, 
on taking over the management of the naw4b’s reveAies, the 
English found that the net receipts were not more than £37,400 
(Rs. 3,74,000).* • 

In l7o9 the Mar4tha share* of the city revenue amounted to 
£12,750 (Rs. 1,27,500), to which the one-third share of customs con- 
tributed £8,550 (Rs. 85,500), and the share in the town dues £4,200 
(Rs. 42,000).^ About the year 1780 the Mar4th4s seem to have in- 
sisted on an increase in their share of the town dues, recovering under 
this head a total amount of £5,430 (Rs. 54,300).* On the other hand, 
their share of the customs and other branches of revenue had mean- 
while fallen to £2,490 (Rs. 24,900), so' that their total receipts 
amounted only to £7,920 (Rs. 79,200).* Subsequently some addi- 
tions would seem to have been made to the Mardtha share, as, at the 
close of the century, their total claim amounted to £8,888 (Rs. 88,880), 
of whidi £5,907 (Ite. 59,070) were derived from town dues, and the 
rest were customs and miscellaneous revenue.^ 

In addition to the revenue of from £10,800 (Rs. 1,Q8,000) to £13,000 
(Rs. 1,30,000), which, under the provisions of their charter of 1716, 
&ey drew from their special custom-house,* the English, in 1759, 
on gaining command of the castle of Surat and receiving the charge 
of the emperor’s fleet, obtained a revenue of £16,411 (&. 1,64,110).* 
This assignment was, however, insnflicient to meet the expenses con- 
nected with the castle garrison and the charge of the fleet, which 
during the first five years of their command (1759-1764) ranged 
from £21,500 to £24,500 (Rs. 2,15,000 to Rs. 2,45,000f In the de- 
cline of revenue towards the close of tho century, the English castle 
and fleet assignments fell from £16,411 to £10,800 (Rs. 1,64,110 to 
Rs. 1,08,000).** The cost of tho maintenance of the castle and fleet , 
remained undiminished; and in 1796, it was calculated that during 


^ Surat Papers, 163. 

^ Surat Papers, 183. 

’ The Mardtha sliare dates from the contested succession in Surat (1748*)761)« In 
1761 the Odekwdr was compelled to divide his receipts with tiie Pe^wa. 

* The one-third part of the town dues wa^ durinn the reign of Teg-bahht 
(1733-17^6}, commuted for a yearly payment of £4^200. —Surat Papers, 368s 

" Surat Papers, 359, 361. 

* Surat Papers, 361. 

7 Surat Papers, 427. • 


^ Details of the receipts from the English costom-honse will be found below under 
the head of Cnstoms. 

* Surat Papers, 27» 

10 This sum was coipposedof two items : 1. An assignment of £4,396 CBekji^960) to 
meex their expenses as commanders of the castle, 2.' A subsidy of' £|Mi4 (Be. 
1,20,140) as admirals of the fleit. (Surat Papers, 151.) Tho actual Mcefptsfw 1760-61 
were somewhat different : Fleet subsidy, £10,606 (Rs. 1,06, 66(B; castle mSflOeb i^.284 
(Rs. 42,840); total £14,950 (Rs. l,49,5W}%'*Surat Papen^ 80. - 
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{jhe preceding thisty-seren years tlie Englisli had, in the discharge Chapter V. 
of the dutiecLof their office, spent a snm, £699,825 fRs. 69,98,250), — 

in excess of me subsidies received.^ About this time (1!{95), with History, 

the object of lessening the burdens on Surat trade, and by changes 1759-1800. 
-in their commercial arrangements, the English incurred a fresh 
yearly deficit of £16,000 (Bs.* 1,60,000). So great was the balance 
against the English that, in spite of tho changes introduced (1800) 
in the management of Surat, by which the English were calculated 
‘to have gained an additional yearly revenue of £14,141 (Rs. 1,41,410), 
the expense of the management of Surat still exceeded the receipts 
by a sum of £13,634 (Rs. 1,36,340); the expenses amounting to a 
total sum of £94,569 (Rs. 9,45,690), and the income to £80,935 (Rs. 

8,09,850). 

• • • • 

Of tho three chief heads of revenue (i, land revenue* ; ii, town dues Revenue details. 

and iiiy customs) the following details are available • 

In addition to the sum of £23^600 (Rs. 2^36^000) made over to him Land revenue, 
by the Marathas about the year 1735^ the nawab in 1785 obtained, 
through English influence^ an assignment on the revenues of the Olp&d 
sub-division, estimated at a yearly sum of £4,000 (Rs. 40,000).^ On 
the other hand, the general decay of the district was such that, in 
«d797| the nawab’s territorial revenue was estimated at a sum of not 
more than £17,2^0 (Rs. 1,72,500). In 1800, when the British took 
over the management of the nawab’s afEairs, they found the gross 
land revenue to be £21,063 (Rs. 2,10,630), and the net revenue 
£12,463 (Rs. 1,24.630). In the Peshwa’s districts, except in the sub- 
divisions of Wasravi and Olpad, where the naw&b’s officer collected 
his master’s share, the whole of the land revenue was, in the first 
instance, realized by the Peshwa’s agent, or pandit^ and the nawab^s 
assignment handed over to his representative, or amildar. In the 
64ekwar’s Ullages the assignment was collected by the nawab^s 
officer partly at the villages, and partly on the produce of the village 
when brought into town.® 

• The special town dues, or moHdt, introduced by Teg-bakht Kh&n Town dues, 
about the year 1735, were m 1778 estimated to yield a revenue of 


' ^ Surat Papers, 20. This falling off was partly in the castle receipts which, during 

the five years ending with 1795, avera^d £3,600 (Rs. 35,000), as compared with 
£4^.300 (Rs. 43,000), the amount received in 1760, and partly in the fleet subsidy, which 
• had suffered a corresponding fall from £10,666 (Rs. 1,06,660) in 1760 to an average of 
about £7,300 (Rs. 73,000) during the five years ending with 1795. — Surat Papers, 82. 

* Surat Papers, 10. The changes that caused this fresh deficit were : i, reduction of 
' enstmn dues from 54 to 24 per cent. Of this measure some details will be found 

below under the head of Customs ; ii, doing away with the profits of shipping (see 
below under the head of Trade),; and iii, the appointment of an additional ostablish- 
ment under the name of the commercial Imard. 

* Land revenue' refers only to the naw&b’s share. Ko details of the land revenue 
oolleoted by the Mar4th4s are available. 

^ Surat Papers, 61 and 618. 

® Snrat Papers, 366. The holders of estates would seem to have , bad oonsiderable 
diffioul^y in recovering their rents. In the villas of Umra, i^e Bakihi could collect 
his due^only when not interrupted by the Mar4Qi4s,9andthat, too, only by sending a 
party of soldiers. 

h 706— X8 
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£42^623 (Rs. 4^26,230)/ and in 1800 a corresponding amount of 
£33,004 (Rs. 3^30,040).^ The articles on whicn these duties were 
imposed are, in the accounts for 1800, arranged in« (hree claeses : 
i, ariicles^pajing town dues only ; ii, articles paying customs as well 
as town dues ; iii, articles paying a certificate tax in addition to town 
dues. To th^ fii^st class belonged articles of agriculturajp produce 
charged at rates varying from one to five per cent on grain, and 
rising to 10*55 p«?r cent on clarified blitter, 11*75 per cent on sugar- 
cane, and 30*10 per cent on tobacco.^ Under the second class 101* 
articles are enumerated, chiefly dyes, preserved fruit, and manufac- 
tured goods. These, in addition to a uniform customs rate of two and 
a half per cent, paid town dues for the most part of either two or four 
per cent. A few articles were charged at much higher rates ; such 
as assafoetida, 8*33 per cent ; inyral^lans, 8*82 per cent ; bees'-wax, 
10*67 per cent ; clarified butter, ll%7 per cent ; and lac, 30*98 per 
cent.^ ]?or the year 1 800 the total value of the trade in articles 
belonging to this class is returned at £38,386 (Rs. 3,83,860), to 
which coarse cotton-cloth, or dhotis^ contributed £8,878 (Rs. 88,780) ; 
fine cotton-cloth, or hdftds, £6,191 (Rs. 61,910); dates, £4,100 
(Rs. 41,000) ; and jingelly oil, £2,958 (Rs. 29,580).® Under the third 
class a list of 115 articles of every description is given, which, before 
the levy of town dues, were imported either free, or under a reduced 
custom rate of three-quarters per cent ® The goods privileged to pass 
at the specially easy certificate rates may bo arranged under three 
heads according as they were imported : (a) through the English, 
or Idti, custom-house ; (6) through the nawfib's sea, or furja, custom- 
house ; ((?) through the nawab^s land, or khuski, custom-house. 
(a) On goods imported through the Englisli, or Idti, custom-house 
the town dues varied, as a rule, from one and three-quarters to about 
three per cent, though pomegranatt ‘s and raisins were charged at five 
per cent, assafoetida at nine per cent, and lac at as machos 46*63 per 
cent. The total value of tho goods imported under this nead in 1800 
is returned at £33,773 (Rs. 3,37,730), to which cochineal contributed 
£11,051 (Rs. 1,10,510), and China silk £9,325 (Rs. 93,250). (5) On 
goods imported under certificate ^tbi^ough tho nawib's sea custom- 
house, or furja, a certificate tax of three-quarters per cent was 
charged. With the exception of indigo, which paid per cent, the 
town dues varied from 1^ to 2^ per cent.'- The total Value of the 
articles imported under this head was £1 7,053 (Rs. 1,70,530), to which 
chddars contributed £12,756 (Rs. 1,27,560). (c) In edition toa cer- 


^ Surat Papers, 34. 

*^ 8urat Papers, 356. 

* Surat Papers, 390. 

* Surat Papers, 374-375. 

” Surat Papers, 374-375. 

* Tbe goods to wliich Moghsl certificates were ordinarily applicable are said to have 
been dhotis from Cambay, AhmedAbdd, and Gogo ; silk paioUs from P4tan, tflr 
goods from Burb^npur and Bengal, and various fabrics from Broach. (Surat Papers, ^ ) 
The origin of this | per cent tax was that up to 1795 these goods bad paid tbe tm 
ekotHls. They were then freed, and themeiraants, afraid &at tbe Maidthds would 
Stop their trade on accoimt of their lose of revenue, agreed to peiy a tax of | ner cent. 
4 for the Mar4th48, 4 ^er the naw4b, 4 the ihigliah,— Smt npera, 154. 
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tifioate duty of tliree*qtiartera per ceiitj ihe articles imported throagli 
the Ithuski, or land cnstom'honse^ were charged with town, dues^ 
▼atying in attgont from f to 3} per cent. Only in the case of chintz 
did the town dues levied on goods of this class rise as hljgh as fire 
per cent. The total valao of the articles imported under this head 
is return^ at £80,386 (Bs. 3,03,860), to which yam contributed 
£21,6131^. 2,16,180).! 

Daring this period customs were collected at Surat in three dis- 
* tinct custom-houses. Of these, two were in the hands of the naw&b, 
and one belonged to the English. Of the n&wab’s custom-houses, 
one, called the furja, was a sea custom-house ; the other, called the 
Jekuahif was a land custom-house. The English custom-house was a 
sea custom-honse, and was called the Idti. Here, nndor the provi- 
sions of their charter of 1716, the English were allowed, on pay- 
ment of a yearly tribute of £1,000 (Bs. 10,000), to pass their own 
wares free of charge, and to recover dues from merchants who traded 
as their dependents.* 

It was at first (1759-1790) the rule for goods brought into Surat, 
either through the land or sea custom-house, to pOT duty, and when 
again exported to pay duty a second time. Towards the clo§e of the 
century (1790-1800) this practice of levying duty twice on me same 
goods was, in great measure, given up. first, at the Ihigliidi custom- 
house, and afterwards, at the nawWs sea custom-house, merchants 
came to be allowed, without a fresh charge, to export by sea goods 
that had already paid an import duty at the same custom-house. 
One consequence of this privilege was that merchants, having to send 
inland goods brought into Surat by sea, avoided the land custom- 
house fees by sending the goods out of Surat by the same custom- 
house through which they had been imported, and then, landing 
them at some convenient point on the coast, had them conveyed to 
their destination. Similarly, by a special exemption, piece-goods, 
the chief article of trade imported into Surat by land, were freed 
from duty at the land custom-house.* 

The same rates were levied atf *the naw5Vs sea and land custom- 
houses. But these rates wdie from time to time changed and were 
not nnifom^ merchants ff different classes being charged at varying 
rates. From 1759 to 1763 the whole amount levied at the naw4b^s 
sea and land custom-houses was composed of two items, the regpilar 
custom-house charge and two special cesses. The regiilar custom- 
house charge was recovered from the different classes of merchants 
‘ according to the following scale : 2^ per cent from Musalm&ns, 3| 
per cent from Armenians, and five per cent from Hindus.* Of the 
two special cesses, or elmira, eaoh of one per cent, one was first levied 
by- Teg-bakht ]E^n about &e year 1 746. The other was introduced 


1 Snrst Pap«M, S77. 

* Snrat 61 and 188. 

* Surat Papers, 288. 

* Surat Fi^en, 281. 
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by ihe English in 1759 (March 14) to repay the charges incurred by- 
them in the capture of Sarat.^ 

The proceeds of the first cess, levied only on Muha 2 ximadan 8 with 
some special exceptions, and on Hindus, belonged entirely to the 
naw&b the revenue of the second cess, collected from Armenians as 
well as from Hindus and from all Muhammadans, was enjoy^ by the 
English. The total charges paid by the different classes of traders 
were, therefore, for Musalmans 4^ py cent, for Armenians 4J^ per 
cent, and for Hindus seven per cent. 

In 1 763 (Jauuary 4), with the view of equalizing these burdens, 
Mr. Hodges, the chief of the English factory, arranged that the rates 
paid by Hindus should be reduced to six per cent, and that those paid 
by Mnsaluidns should be raised to 5^ per cent.® The rates intro- 
duced in 1763 remained in force till 1792. 

Meanwhile at their custom-houso the English had been charging 
their dependent merchants regular custom dues at tho rate of four 
per cent. To this were added two special cesses of one per cent 
each. Of tlicsc cesses, one was first levied to repay tho charges incur- 
red by the English during tho disputes of 1750 ; the other was a one 
per cent convoy duty, making altogether a total uniform rate of six 
per ccntK'* In 1794 orders were received from England to reduce 
tho rates charged at tho English custom-houso to 2^ per cent. *[^18 
change was carried out, and in the following year the new rates were 
extended to tho nawdVs custom-houses.® It was* found, however, 
that the revenues of Surat could not bear so serious a reduction of 
customs rates, and in 1799, when the whole niauagement of Surat 
affairs came into the hands of the English, it. was found necessary 
again to increase the customs charges. In 1800, on account of the 
claim of tho Mardthas to share in the revenues of the furja, or 
nawdb s sea custom-house, it seemed advisable to maintain the three 
custom-houses, charging at each a uniform rate of fotiTr per cent. 
To this was added at the Idfi a one per cent fee for marine charges, 
and at the fiaja and Jchivsld custom-houses a one per cent cess, re- 
presenting the former English war charge abolished in 1794.® Of 


^ Surat Papers, 181 . This English cess was a revival of a one per cent tax levied 
in 1752 by the government of Surat, to provide funds for the payment of the 
j£20,«)00 promised to the English under the terms of the treaty of that year. This 
tax was continued till 1758, when the payment of tho £ 20,000 was oompleted.-^urat 
Papers, 231, 268. 

s Surat Papers, 181. Butat Surat Papers, 70, theMar&thds are said to have had a' 
one third share in part at least of the proceeds of this cess. 

’ Surat Papers, 258. 

^ Tiio yearly revenue derived by the English from their custom-house varied from 
(Bs. 1,08,000) to iB13,000 (Bs. 1.30,000).— Surat Papers. 61. 

^ The effect of this change was to reduce the revenue derived from the English 
custom-house from £12,076 (Ba. 1,29,760) to £6,757 (Rs. 67,570), and the English 
share in the naw&Vs customs from £3^247 (Bs. 32,470) to £1,069 (Bs. 19,6^).— 
Surat Papers, 271. 

* Surat Papers, ISl. On the basis of the trade of the four preoeding yean the 
custoiiis revenues for 1800 were estimated at £29,606 (Bs. ^96,060r OfthistotS, 
collections are estimated to yield £12,937 ;/vi7a collections, £8,006 ;l;AHaibiebUec- 
tionsjr £4,838 ; and the Gulf trade, £3,674. Some particulars regardinff this Uist item 
are given in the text.— Surat Pi|»ers, 276. ^ o ^ 
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additional charges there was, besides sevend exactions by tlw na-w&b 
and the officers of the onstoms houses/ a special arrangement in favour 
of the English. This provision was, that as admirals of the fleet they 
should enjoy tlie monopoly of providing tonnage for the trade between 
Surat and the Persian and Arabian Gul&. This monopoly, which 
was estimated to be equal to a charge of six per cent on the trade, was 
abolish^ in 1795, and in 1800, in its place, a special cess of two per 
cent was imposed.^ 


Cihapter 7. 
History, 
mo-isre. 

Revenue details* 


On the other hand, besides the chances of evading the full duty, Exemptions, 
to which the variety of class rates and the rivalry of the two sea 
custom-houses* gave rise, there were certain acknowledged exemp- 
tions which greatly lightened the burden of the duties on trade. 

These exemptions were three in number : i, on goods passed with an 
English certificate through the English custom-house ; ii,bn goods 
passed with a Moghal certificate, or ddkhla ; iii, on trade conducted 
under charter, or fcurman, privileges. 1. The practice of allowing 
special exemptions at the English sea custom-house was not intro- 
duced till 1791, when it was arranged that the payment of customs 
dues at any one English settlement should pass the same goods free 
of chai'go through other English custom-houses.^ Under this arrange- 
ment it was estimated that at Surat, during the four vears end- 
ing with 1800, goods to the average yearly value of £291,436 
(Rs. 29,14,360) were passed free of custom duties, and in return that 
Surat goods valued at £201,110 (Rs, 20,11,100) were exempted at 
other ports.^ 2. The court of Delhi had from time to time granted, 
in favour of certain Musalmfin merchaiits, freedom from the pay- 
ment of customs dues. The average total yearly value of goods 
imported under these certificates during the four years ending with 
1800 is returned at £80,683. Of the whole quantity some paid 
duty at the rate of 2^ per cent, some at the rate of f ths per cent, and 
the rest w«w allowed to pass free of all charge. The only merchant 
who, at this time, held a certificate freeing him from the payment of 
all duty, was Mulla Abdul Fate, grandson of the Mulla Muhammad 
Ali who (1729-1733) played so ^important a part in the affairs of 
Surat. In 1800 it was determiifed that all exemptions under Moghal 
certificates should cease, ^t was at that time arranged that Abdul 
Pate should receive, as ijompensation for the loss of his privilege, a 
yearly pension of £100 (Rs. 1,000).® 


During the whole of this period the French, Dutch, and Portuguese 
traders at Surat, in consideration of their charter, or fartndn, privi- 
leges would seem to have continued to trade, paying duty at the 
rate of only 2| per cent. From 1759 to 1798, goods belonging to 
these privileged compauibs are said to have paid 2| per cent duty 


> Under the names of hcUhy and rezgui, the naw^band his officers received certain 
cesses and allotments.— Snrat Papers, 238. 

Snrat.Papers, 181. 

* Surat Papers, 232. 

* Surat Papers, 278. 

* Suirat Papers, 282. 
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and nothing more.^ In 1800 the custom-honse regulation (No. IX. of 
1800), then introduced, provided (rule VII.| Surat Papers^ 288) 
that the trade of the European nations possessiug charters from the 
great Moghal should in no way be interfered with, nor the existing 
provisions altered.^ In accordance with this rule, in the estimates 
drawn up in 1800 of the probable custom-house revenue, Poi^ugueae 
merchandize is entered as charged 2^ per cent.^ 

In the collection nnd management of«the city revenues the powers 
of the English and of the nawab were well marked and distinct. 
But in the other departments of government, the maintenance of public 
order and the administration of justice, the functions of the different 
members of tho double government were less clearly defined. 

Trusting to the English to protect the city as well as the castle, 
the nawabs gradually reduced the strength of the troops employed 
by them to guard the ciiy walls. In 1759 there are said to have 
been in the nawab's pay from two to three thousand troops. But 
by the close of the century the number had declined to 750.^ In 
1800 the nawab’s force was disbanded, and their posts at the gates 
of the city were occupied by British troops.* 

In matters of police the government of Surat was, at this time, 
responsible only for tho management of tho city Cf Surat. As early 
as tho beginning of Teg-bakht Khfiin's rule (1735) tho Mar&th&s agreed 
to make over t(^im a fixed assignment on the district revenues, and 
from that time his responsibility for tho state of the country beyond 
the suburbs of the city ceased. Prom this time tho fwnjdar, or dis- 
trict police officer, no longer moved about the country round Surat, 
but, instead, bold his court in the suburbs near tho Gopi-pool.® So 
disturbed was the country that, eym in time.s of peace, in passing 
(1788) from Surat to Broach, Hove 1 ho traveller required a guard of 
sixteen horsemen. Ho got safely to Broach. But short]^ after, on 
his return southward, he found the guard-room at the Kim in the 
hands of a chief of banditti, who waylaid and robbed all who passed. 
Although, he complains, this was so near Surat, and eveiy person was 
acquainted with the depredations thisk bandit practised, no steps were 
taken to put a stop to them.^ »•. 


^ Surat Fapen, 258. Europeans trading under farmdn privil^es paid neither Teg* 
bakht Kb&n’s cess (1746) nor the Enelish war cess (1759). I'eg-bakht Kh^’s cess was 
levied only on Hindus &nd on some Muhammadans. Ibe En^ ish war cess was levied 
on Hindus, all Muhammadans, Armenians, and Jews. The ejanreasion (Surat Papere, 
231) * eveiy body was obliged to pay the English war cess, seems to mean every 
Mahammadan. 

3 Snrat Papers, 234 

3 at Papers, 240, 253, 274, 276, 277. 

* Snrat Papers, 22. The details for 1733 are, besidespeons, 1,600 foot and 400 horse, 

the whole force kept up at a cost of £19,480 (Rs. 1.94,800), (Surat Papers, 26.) The 
details for 1799 are 444 disoiplined troops in red, 21 horsemen, and &e rest armed 
peons. Besides this force there would seem to have been al^ut 150 peoiie 

The whole kept up at a yearly cost of about £1,032 (Bs, 10,320),— Surat Papers, 461.* 

" Surat Papers, '488. 

* SSrat Papers, 359. 

HovC’s Tours. 32. 
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The functionaiy who was originally responsible for the manage- 
ment of the^city in police matters was the hotwdV This officer was 
appointed by the court of Delhi^ and with the decline of hia master^s 
authority in Surat the kotwdVs powers were also cuixailed. As 
a check on the hotwdl, the governor of Surat, when he began to 
assert his independence (about 1735)^ appointed a commissionerj 
or cmirij and with the downfall of the emperor^s authority in Surat 
the naw&Vs representative ratirely superseded the hotwdl} In the 
struggles that took place on the death of Teg-bakht Kh&n (1746- 
1751) the commanders of the castle established a right to control 
the city governor in matters of police. And in 1759^ when the 
English became commanders of the castle, they found that this com- 
mand carried with it the right to appoint a deputy governor, or 
n&ihf whose chief duty it was to taka charge of the city police.^ In 
consequence of the fall in the city revenues, the office of deputy was 
abolished in 1777, and its emoluments made over to the nawdb.^ 
The abolition of this office would seem to have been a mistake. The 
city police became less and less efficient till, in 1795, they were 
found to bo powerless either to suppress the riot that took place in 
that year, or bring the chief offenders to punishment.^ 

At the close of the century, when the entire management of the 
city was taken over by the English (1800), they found that the city 
police were, in addition to the stations at the city gates, distributed 
m small posts of one or two men, stationed at tho intersection of the 
principal streets. These men were under the orders of the superin- 
tendent, or amirif and had no fixed wages, being paid by contributions 
from weddings, caste feasts, Hindu festivals, carts and hay.^ Under 
the arrangements introduced in 1800, a body of police 100 strong 
was raised and placed undor the charge of the magistrate, who in 
police matters was made responsible for the management of the 
city. The fay of the new body of police was fixed at the monthly 
rate of 10«. (Rs. 5).^ 

The administration of justice was irregular and complicated. 
The Mar&tha tribute collectors and the representatives of the differ- 
ent European trading comj^uie% assumed the power of protecting 
their own dependents ana punishing other classes of the people/ 


^ Surat Papers, 860. 

* Surat Papers, 83 and 90. The deputy governor would seem, like the coumuBsioner, 
or amm, to have been first appointed wnenthe governor assumed the title of naw&b. 
Besides the charge of the city police, the deputy, or nat6, held the keys of the sea 
custom-house, or/uiya, and had power to seal goods and grant passes.— Surat 
Papers, 40-44. 

* The funds allotted to the deputy had dwindled from Bs. 1,17,940, in the time of 
SafdarKhin-fl761.1757),toB8.44,786inl777. (Surat Papers, 40-44.) At this time 
(1777), on the subject of polios. Parsons (260) sa^ “ the police is in ihe hands of the 
nawib. But when the natives think themselves agffrievea, they fly to the English 
chief for redress, who, whim he sees occasion, s^om fails to reheve them by re* 
monstrsnoe to the nawAb, which always enforces compliance.” 

* Surat Pi^rs, 83. 

. * Surat Papers, 183. 

* Surat Papers, 1%I and 4K 

I Sufat Papers, 18 /, 
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Licensed liquor-sellers are also said to havo confined and punished 
people of the lower classes who owed them money ^Justice was 
expensive ^the first object of both civil and criminal *coart8 was to 
draw a revenue from the cases brought before them. In criminal 
matters fines yielded a yearly revenue of about £4,000 (Rs. 40,000). 
In civil cases* the costs are said to have amounted to ©ne-half 
of the value of the property under litigation.^ Besides this, the 
process of the iiavrab s courts was most irregular, and matters were 
complicated by thes-eporate jurisdiction to which, as commanders of 
the castle, tho* English had succeeded.® The reform of the adminis- 
tration of justice was one of the measures which, towards the close 
of the century, the English most pressed upon the attention of the 
nawab. They proposed that for the whole city one general court of 
justice should bo established. This court was to be under the joint 
superintendence of two judges, one appointed by the nawab, the other 
chosen by'the English. Appeals were to lie first to tlio naw&b, and 
finally to the Government of Bombay* This proposal was not, 
however, carried out, and, under the arrangements completed in 
August 1800, an officer was appointed styled judge and magistrate, 
vested in the former capacity with civil, and in the latter with crimi- 
nal and police jurisdiction in the city and port of Surat, tho town of 
Hander and their dependencies.® 


Civil suits would seem to have been decided either by the awm 
or in the two supreme courts. There was finally the religions judge 
of the Musalmans, the kdji, in whoso office marriages and deeds of 
sale were registered, and before whom, among the lower classes, 
domestic quarrels and disputes were decided. Under the Eng- 
lish the chief or head of the factory exorcised two distinct sets 
of judicial functions. As head of the factory ho was, i, a justice of 
the peace in matters connected with English subjects; ii, as com- 
mander of the castle he would seeiii to have had consider^le but ill- 
defined judicial powers. In this hitter capacity the English chief 
was specially entrusted with the protection of weavers, artizans, and 
labourers,® and, besides this, was, according to the custom of the 
city, bound to hear, and, if possibll^, redress the grievances of any 


^ Snrat Papers, 89. 

* Sarat Papers, 39 and 137. 

> The following arc the details of the arrangements for administering justice (1798) : 
Under the nawdb there were two chief tribunals, courts of appeal apparently, both in 
ciTJ? and criminal matters. These were : i, the darhdri nominally under the 

superintendence of tho nawdb’s brother ; ii, the nawdb’s personal court, or addUU 
kormi htmuri. Of subordinate courts there were in criminal matters : i, the city 
poli'je court, known as th'* chebutra hotwdli or amini. The powers of the officer in 
chiii^c of this court were at first only criminal, but afterwards he took ooguisance of 
civil as well as of police matters ; ii, the rural police court, or /muddri ha^U This 
was also called the Chorasi station or tMnd, and was held at the Gopi-pool by the 
nawdb’a brother. In revenue matters there was the paymaster’s court, karrai tarkdir 
httkshi, a tribunal said to have been oppressive and greatly dreaded. >U8rad Khdn, 
the oilier chief revenue collector, also acted as judge or arbitrator in questions brouaht' 
beiore him.— Surat Papers, 136, 137, 860. 

^ S^rat Papers, 156. 

» Reg. I. of 1800, See. II. 

* Surat Papers, 9a. 
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one who came to the flag-staff in the castle green and claimed his 
protection.^ As a rule, when such petitions were of the nature of 
civil complmnts, the chief would seem to have referred the question 
in dispute, in the &*Bt instance, to, the nawAVs brothoi^ or to the 
police commissioner, or andn ; afterwards, should these courts fail to 
redressthegrievance, the chief settled the matter^ ashb thought ri^ht. 
Caste disputes were referred to the heads of the castes.^ Questions 
of crime, of which the chief Qould not take cognizance as a justice of 
the peace, were referred for settlement to the nawAb^s criminal 
courts.^ In 1796 petitioners would scorn to have been prevented 
from applying for redress to the English chief. A proclamation 
was accoraingly issued, stating that the chief was at all times ready 
to hoar complaints, and a gong was hung up in front of his dwelling 
for petitioners to strike when they wanted to attract attention,® 

With regard to the produce and manufactures of Sura|;, it would 
seem that, in spite of the disordered state of the pi'ovincc, the lands 
at least in the neighbourhood of the city were (1772) highly culti- 
vated. The fields, generally enclosed by hedges and fringed by linos 
of mango and tamarind trees, besides wheat, rice, millet, and other 
Indian grains, yielded crops of cotton, hemp, tobacco, plants for 
dyeing, and a variety of seeds for pressing oil. The gardens produced 
cabbages, cauliflowers, pease, Ercnch-beans, artichokes, asparagus, 
potatoes, carrots, turnips, lettuce, and salads in abundance and per- 
fection, besides a variety of indigenous roots and vegetables.® 

Though the manufactures of Surat are said (1789) ^ not to be 
comparra to those of the towns of northern Gujarat,' they were of 
considerable importance. Besides its brocades, which, according to 
Parsons (1777), were the best of their kind, very beautiful, with gold 
and silver flowers of various patterns on a silk ground.® Surat itself 
was famoul for its coarse and coloured cottons, while Navsari vied 
with Broach in the fineness of its muslins. The provinces near 
the city, says Niebuhr (1763), '^are full of manufactures of all sorts.”® 
Surat still continued famous for its ^ most elegant targets ' of 
rhinoceros’ hide. The sjdn was brought over from Arabia, and 
polished in Surat till it snone like tortoise-shell ; it was then shed 


^ Snrat Papers, 123. 

* • Surat Papers, 144. 

* Surat Papers, 143- 

* Surat Papers, 143. 

* Surat Papers, 144. 

* ForW Qr.Mem., I., 269. Starorinus (1774) praises the industry of the Surat culti- 
vators, * Bemely a piece of nnonltivated groundf is to be seen ' (11. 453). Brides the 
crops mentioned by Forbe^ he notes tobiSco, and praises the wheat, which was some- 
times sent to Batavia (Ii. 466). The tobacco, according to Parsons (1777), was 
dried with great core, and became of a beautiful colour and a most agreeable fragnmt 
smell. (Travela 268.) This tobacco was sent from Surat to Mocha.— (Travels, ^4). 

^ Surat Papers, 22. 

* Paraons, 261. 

® Niebuhr, in Pinkerton, X., 216. 
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with silver nails^ whose heads were full an inch in diameter and 
curiously wrought. The targets sold at from £3 to £5 each. Arabia 
was the chief market for the shields^ where every maif who could 
afEord to purchase one would not go without.^ 

Surat ship-building was at this time an important industry. Many 
of the ship-builders were Parsis.^ The yards were places like graving- 
docks^ hollo'.^ ed out. on the bank of the river. While the ship was 
building, these slips were closed towards the river by an earthen dam. 
When the work of 1)uilding was completed, the dam was taken away, 
and the w ater coming in floated off' the ship. In 1777 Stavorinus 
speaks a ship being built in the English yard about 100 feet long, 
about lUO lasts in burden, and costing £7,500 (Rs. 75,000). Though 
they were dear to build, the Surat ships wore valuable from their great 
endurance, being able to navigate the sen for a hundred years together.* 
The largest ships were those engaged in the China trade. These 
(1777) varied in size from 500 to 1,000 tons burden. Those that sailed 
to Arabia and Persia w ere smaller.^ Except for certain peculiarities 
in the details of construction, the Surat ship-builders, both in the form 
of the ship and in the style of rigging, would seem to have closely fol- 
lowed European models.* Stavorinus describes one of their ships, a 
vessel of 1 35 feet in length, as built like a frigate with three masts, and 
cut away full as sharp at the bow as a European ship. The stern was 
said to have originally belonged to an English ship, end was like the 
pictures of seventeenth century vessels. It had two decks, likewise a 
quarter-deck and a forecastle. The gun-room was very largo, but the 
height between decks was scarcely five The cabin w%as adorned 

with a great deal of carving, and not the least piece of wood was left 
without some foliage or imager; . Upon the quarter-deck were little 
huts or cabins, and in front a l;p*ge awning. The bow'^sprit was fixed 
at the right side of the stem. The builders of these s^ips would 
seem to have cliicfly been Parsis, and their owners natives of S urat. 


^ Fareons, 272. 

* Ham. New Act., I., IGl. 

3 Stavorinus tells of a ship called the * old ship, ’ in 1792, which un to 1777 made 
a yearly voyage to the Red Sea. (Voyages, Jll., 17-23,) Compare aotfo Niebuhr, in 
Pinkerton, X., 216, and Forbcb’ Or. Mem., 1., 146. 

^ Parsons, 2G1. 

” Niebuhr (1763) says the Indians are in ship-building servile imitators of the 
Europeans.” (Pinkerton, X., 216.) But Stavorinus, with a practical knowledge of the 
subject, notices several peculiaritic,'^. Of these the chief were that most of the timbm 
''vere fitted in after the planks had been put together. In placinu the planks great 
' are was taken. Whcii the edges of a plank fitted exactly in their place, they first 
rubbed a glue, which by age became as hard as iron, and then covert it with a thin 
Jayer of caxioc. After the capoc had been applied, they united the planks so fim^ 
and closely with pegs that the whole side seemed a sin^e pieoo of timber. Tc 
preserve them from the salt water, the sides of the ships were occasionally smeared 
with woi>d nil. Their liolts were peculiar, of country iron, very tough and fiexible« 
Aa to the rigging, the masts were generally made of pun wood (CMophyllum angut- 
tifulium) from the Malabar coast. Except the cables, for which cow was much 
esteemed, the cordage of all good ships came from Euro^. For sails coarse cotton 
cloth, or dott, served well, fori^hough not so strong and lasting as canvas, it wst 
more pliant and ) ess apt to split. The anchors were mostiy Earope«i€— Stavorinus 111. , 
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At the same time their captains and officers were (1777) English, they 
traded under English passes, and flew English colours.^ 

The chief*articles of sea trade were (1789) of imports, European 
goods* and hardware brought by the English, Imtch, and Cbrtuguese ; 
copper, silk, lac, tea, sugar, porcelain, and spices from Bengal, China, 
and thcaUutch settlements; ivory brought by the Portuguese from 
Africa ; and European goods, bullion, coffee, and dates from Arabia 
and Persia. The exports wei^e, to Arabia and Persia, the richer kinds 
of silk and cotton goods and indigo ; to Africa, cotton, indigo, and 
piece-goods; to Madras and Bengal, cotton; to China, cotton and drugs, 
and cloth, cashmere shawls; and small quantities of cotton to the 
Mauritius and Europe. 
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> Parsons, 261. During the greater part of the time the English had the mono- 
poly of providing tonnage for the Ar<abian and Persian trade. They hir^d ships from 
ship-owners and relet thorn to merchants, and it was from the balance of profit that the 
English * chief ’ at Surat was paid. (Surat Papers, 77-78.) In 1796 this monopoly was 
abcuishod (Surat Papers, 70), and in 1799, besides English ships, seventeen vessels 
were employed in the Gulf trade, of which one belonged to the naw&b, six to the Eng- 
'liBh, and the rest to Arab morcliants. — Surat Pajiers, 257. 

^ Jffuropean gooda . — Under this head came coral, amber, glass- beads, brass andiron 
wire, brass plates, needles^ looking-glasses, toys, and trinkets. Much of the ware 
was from Veuice. The chief route by which articles of this class were imported 
was by Scanderoon, Ailoppo, and Biissorah. (Parsons (1777) 261.) —Under 

^is head gold and silver, both coined and uncoined, were imported. Of the coins there 
were (1774) Venetian sequins, worth Its. 4^, German dollars, Rs. 4}, Turkish gold 
pieces, Rs. 8, and silver coins from Persia, (Stavorinns, 111., 8.) Cotton cloth, — This 
was the staple export, chiofiy coarse and coloured, though fine, checkered, and 
white wares also came from Broach. (Paraons, 261.) Cashvicre nhawls* — According to 
Parsons, the fine wool used in their inannfjusturo was imported through Surat from 
coast of Caramania between the Indus and the Persian Gulf. Tho sliawls 
were again exported through Surat (262). Of the chief varieties of silk and cotton 
^oths, the following particulars have been preserved by the Abbe Raynal (1780): 
The goods more commonly known are (1) DuUks, a kind of coarse uubleach^ 
cloth, worn ig Persia, Arabia, Abyssinia, and the eastern coast of Afiica ; and blue 
linens, which arc disposed of in the same manner, and are likewise sold to the 
l^glish and Dutch for their Guinea trade. (2) The blue and white checks of Cambay, 
which are worn for mantles in Arabia and Turkey ; some aro coarse, and some 
fine, and some even mixcil with gold for the use of the rich. (3) The white linens of 
Barokia (Broach), so well known by name of b^ft^. As these arc extremely 
fine, they make summer caftansfor xlie Turks and Persians. The sort of muslin 
with a gold stripe at each end, mth which they make their turbans, is manufactured 
at the same place. (4) The nrinted calicoes of Ahmeddbad, the colours of which 
are as bj^ht,^ fine, and air durable as those of (^oromandeL They are worn in 
Persia, in Turkey, and in Europe. The rich people of Java, Sumatra, and the 
Malacca Islands, make head-dresses and coverlets of these chintzes. (5) The gauzes of 
Boiraponr (Burh4npur). The blue ones are worn by the common people in Persia and 
Turkey for their, summer clothing, and the red ones by persons of higher rank. The 
Jews, who aro not allowed by the Porte to wear white, make their turbans of these 
gauzes. <6) Mixed stuffs of silk and cotton, plain, striped, some with satin stripes, 
soma mixed with ^Id and silver. If they were not so dear, they would be esteemed 
even in Europefor we brightness of their colours, and the fine execution of the flowers, 
thou£^ their patterns aae so indifferent. They soon wear out ; but this is of little 
oonaequence m the seraglios of Turkey and Persia where they are used. (7) Some 
are of silk, called tapia. There are pangnea of several colonrs, much esteemed in the 
eastern pu^s of India. Many more would be woven, if it had not been necessary, 
to use loreign materials, which enhance the price too much. (8) Shawls, very 
light, warm, and fine dolli, made of the wool of Cashmere. They are dyed of differ- 
ent mlonrs, striped and flowered. They are worn for a winter dress in Turkey, 
Persia, and the more temperate parts of India. With this fine wool turbans are 
woven that are dl-wide, and a little mote than thrw ells long, whiohsell for a^mnoh 
at a thposand ozownl (1251). Thou^ this wool is sometimes manufactuted at Surat, 
the finest works of 'this kind are made at Cashmere.— II., 39. 
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Surat, which iu 1768 is called ‘ the store-house of the most precious 
productions of Hindustan/^ and, in 1777, was still the port through 
which the greatest trade of any kingdom in Hindustto^passed,* had 
before theiend of the centuiy lost great part of its commerce.® 

With the exertion of the English, the trade of the European settlers 
sit Surat during the latter hsdf of the eighteenth cental)^ almost 
ontiroly ceased, the gioat export of cotton wool to China and Bengal, 
which (1777) ^ employed, on an average, more than thirty ships of 
from 500 to 1 .000 t^ iis aplcce,^^ would seem at the close of the cen- 
tury to have declined in amount, and to have been transferred to 
Bombay.® The trudc to A.mbia and Persia also suffered. The exports, 
estimati'd in at about £100,000, are at the close of the century 
viilued at but little more than half of this amount.® With regard to 
tlio total value of the sea trade of Surat at the close of the eighteenth 
century, it would seem from statements drawn up in 1800, when the 
mauagoment of the trade of Surat passed into the hands of the 
British, that during that year the total value of exports and imports 
amounted to £356,681! (Rs. 35,05,841).^ During that year there were 
in all thirty-eight articles imported or exported, \vhose total estimated^ 
value was over £1,500 (Rs. 1 5,000). Of these, seven were over £10,000; 
nine between £1 0,000, and £5,000; eight between £5,000 and £2,500 ; 
and fourteen between £2,500 and £1,500.® 


^ Niebuhr, in i’inkorton, K., 21(i. 

“ Parsons, 2GI, 2(>2. 

* Tho causes of the decline of Surat trade luivo been men tinned above. The extent 
of the ilccliiic ajipcars from the ciistom-hoiiBc ll^rurcs. In ITi'*!) the rustoms yielded a 
revenue of .€25, 050 (Rs. 2, .56,500) ; this by 1796 bad fallen In iS.OOO (Us. 80,000), and 
in 1798 (with rates reduced to about oiie-lialf) to L';i,900 (Ics. ;19,(X10).~ Surat Tapers, 
153 and 164. 

* Parsons (1777), 261, 

^ Por the decline in the amount of cotton e.\))ortcd, sec Surat Papers 52, whore 
/ '797) it is said 1h«*bt the snb-di vision of Chorubi alone would yield as much cotton as 
Jif! company usually invested. 

” Surat Papers, 22 and 256. The exports (1800) are, to Persia, £28,000 (Rs. 
2,80,0001 ; to Aiabia, £37,000 (Us. 3,70,000) ?*:olal €59,000 (Rs, 5,90,000). 

' Tliib total is iiiade up of the following items : 

Rs. £ 

Articles subject to customs duos only ... 8,69,377 A, 938 

Do. do. to certilicatc dues only 15,00,479 150,0^ 

Do. do. to customs and town duties 3,83,863 38,366 

Do. do, to certilicatc town dutie^i 8,12,122 81,212 


35,66,841 356,584 

(8urat Papers, 374, 384.) To this must be added the trade that paid only town dues.* 

Surat Papers, 390. 

^ vSiirnt I'apers, 374, 389. I. The seven articles whose estimated value was over 
610,000, wore : ivoiy, €31,228 ; yam, £21,613 ;8ngar, £18,208 ; copper, £17,018 ; dol- 
lars, £16,420, ; chadors, £12,756 ; cochiiio^, £1] ,051. 11. Tho nine articles whose esti- 
mated value was between £10,000 and £6,000 were : shawls, £9,526 ; fine cloth, or 
hdfttifi, £9, .331 ; China silk, £9,325 ; su^r, £9,155 ; white coarse cotton cloth, or dhotiSf 
£8,278 ; bctol nut, £8,108 ; outnis, £7,210 ; jialanpui’S, £6,254; silk cloth, or elfUcha, 
£6,086. 111. The eight articles whose estimated value was between £5, (MX) and 
£2,509 were : cotton cloth, or duvaUfn, £4,837 ; jingclly oil, £4,708 : iron, £4,625 ; 
COBS, £4,430 ; dry dates, £ i,120 ; i0a lead, £3,950 ; cloves, £3,228 j^betel leaves, £2,826. 
IV. The fourteen articles whose estimated value was between £2,500 and *£1 ,500 
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The bud trade at Surat iu thebtter part of the eighteeuth ceutary 
. would seem to have chiefly biu along two routes, — to the towns of 
northern Gujur^t, and through Eh4ndash, southward, to the Deccan, 
Aurang&b&d, and Haidarab4d, and northward to M&lwa^Iudor, and 
Ujain. To northern Gujar&t the chief exports were molasses, su^, 
and cocc^nuts, sent in return for the mnslins of Broash, and the silks 
and calicoes of Ahmed&bM and P4tan.^ Eastward along the T£pti 
valley would seem to have been exported brocades and other silk arti- 
cles, the manufacture of Sural. 


Chapter V. 
Hbtory> 

17S0-1876. 

Land trado, 
1759-1800. 


The native merchants of Sarat were Hindus, Musalm&nB,and Pfirsis.* Merchants. 
Of foreign Asiatics, Georgians, Persians, and Arabians; merchants 
from Malacca, China, Abyssinia, Madagascar, Mozambique, and the 
Comoro^ islands are mentioned (1774) as resorting to Surat. 

The chief European traders wore, as before, the English, Dutch, 

French, and Portuguese. But, in addition to these, mention is made ' ’ 
of Danes, Swedes, and Germans.® In 1759 a Danish ship arrived at 
Surat, and the captain, doing good service to the English, accomplish- 
ed his business very much to his advantage.® Between 1746 and 1765 
*three ships of the Swedish East India Company visited Surat, and 
for a time a factory was maintained in the city.^ In 1777 (Septem- 


were : piece-goodfl, ii8,4G5 ; chaya root (a dyo), £2,450 ; silk scarfs, or lungis, £2,205 ; 
chintz, £2,2& ; popper, £2,15G ; sugar-candy, £2,036 ; tortoise-shell, £2,031 ; turbands, 
£1,865 ; castor-oil, £1,856; clarified butter, £1,807; patolis (silk cloth), £1,596; 
women’s robes, sdlla, £1,576 ; wet dates, £1,567 ; raw silk, £1,551. 

^ Surat Papers, 259, Other Northern Gujardt local trade centres in oonimnnica- 
tion with Surat were Aukleshwar, Baroda, Dabhoi, Coral, Siuor, SMra, and J&inbusar. 
— Surat Papers, 259. 

^ With regard to the character of the native merchants of Surat, and the inner 
working of its trade, Abbe Rayual (1780) says, that when Kuropeans hardly suspected 
that coinniorce was founded ou any certain principles, these principles were already 
known and practised in Surat. Money was to bo had at a low price, and bills of ex- 
change might bo obtained for every market in India. InBiirances for the most distant 
navigations were very common. Such was the honesty of these traders that bags of 
money, ticketed and sealed by the bankers, would circulate for years without over 
being counted or weighed. (Abbe llayiin.l,'IL, 29.) This estimate was perhaps partly 
based on Niebuhr’s statement (iTofi) the Hindu merchants were distinguished 
for their honesty and the PdrsiS for'thcir skill. (Pinkerton, X., 214.) Men better 
acquainted with the actual stqte of affairs in Surat would seem to have drawn very 
dinerent conefusions. In 179f a committee, appointed by the Bombay Government 
to inquire into the. state of trade at Surat, report, * among merchants a very general 
neglect of agreements, and even of written obligations, producing a total want of 
^ confidence between man and man.’ Bankruptcy, they complain, was not unfrequently 
a premeditated sclieme to defraud creditors. (Surat Papers, 90.) At the same 
time, in forwarding this report to the Bombay Government, the head of the English 
factory dissented from the opinion of the other members, holing that * knavish tricks 
and chicane’ were the work only of the lowest class of the people. —(Surat Papers, 145). 

> OomoroiBland8(S.Lat 12°, R Long. 45°) — Mohilla, Mayotta, and Johanna — l^ng 
between the north point of Madagascar and the main land. The trade with these 
islands was small. Milbum (18(^-1812) says, occasionally piece-goods are imported 
in vossdrfrom Surat. The returns are made in cowries, red betel-nut, dammer, 
wax, cocoanuts, and com,— Milbum, Or. Com., I., 77. 

* Forbes’ Or. Mem., I., 146 ; Niebuhr, m Pinkerton, X., 214. 

* Forbes’ Or. Mem., I„ 146, makesa casual reference to Greek merchants. 

« Niebuhr (1763), in Pinkerton, X., 216. 

^ Moepherson, 310 < and Brim’ Cities of GujarAshf^ra, 82, The Swedish East India 
Company was started ou the fau^ of the Ostend Company (1727). It worked weU till 
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ber) a ship, bearing the standard of the Austrian empire, amved at 
Surat from Leghorn. Failing to dispose of its cargo, the ship sailed 
to Oogo, and the imperial company of Trieste made no scAond attempt 
to catablisl a trade at Surat.^ 

Their commiyid of the city improved the position of the English as 
traders. As early as 170^, Niebuhr noticed that, to all ap]9earance, 
the English must socn engross the whole commerce of the city and 
at the clo.se of the i enlury, when the tftide of their former rivals had 
almost entirely ceased, the English were said to procure cloth to three 
times a larger exicnt tlmn they ever did before.® 

During the greater part of this period English affairs at Surat were 
ndjuinistorod by a chief and council of four, namely, a collector, a 
customs master, a commercial resident, and a civil paymaster, together 
with three assistants, or a total staff of eight officers. About 1795 
the court of directors sent orders that a commercial board should be 
constituted at Surat. To this board, besides the chief as president and 
the commercial resident, one additional member or deputy resident^ 
and three assistants were appointed.^ ^ 

In spite of the decay of the spice trade, the Dutch wore at the be- 
ginning of this period (1759) the most powerful of tho European set- 
tlers in Surat.® Jiut on the ascendancy of the English the decline of 
the Dutch quickly followed. In 1702 their factory^ was besieged by 
tho nawab, and ultimately they were compelled to send away their 
cannon, pay a fine of £9,000 (Rs. 90,000), and move their head-quar- 
ters from tho old factory within tho city to the wharf still known as 
the Dutch wharf, or Walauda Bandar.® In thejr now quarters they 


the close of the eighteenth century, when the disturbances in Sweden put a stop to its 
trade. Niebuhr (1763) tells of a Swctlish captaip. who came to Surat between 1769 and 
1 763. He sold his iron and copper m ell. Dut tho nawab demanded a sum of £10,000 
(Rs. 1,00,000). This the captain rciiiscd to pay. He was placed in confinement, but 
in the end was let oil' with a fine of £2,000 (Kb. 20,000). 

^ This expedition was under the management of an Englishman named Bolts, who, 
formerly in the service of the English com^lShy, had become a subject of the em- 
press Maria Theresa. After having disposed f)f Ifl^ cargo at Oogo, with the object 
of obtaining leave to start a trading station at one of their Mar^tba ports, Bolts went 
to Foona. The Poona government granted his wishes, and after establishing three 
factories in Malabar, Bolts returned to Europe. But tho company never succeeded, 
and in 1785 was declared bankrupt.— Macphcrsoii, 313-317. 

- Pinkerton, X. , 215. 

® Surat Papers, 459 

^ SiiTvit Papers, 14. 

^ Tbp friendship of the Dutch and the Sidhi commander of the castle was one of the 
chief c/i'Hculties in tho way of tho establishment of English pow^r at Surat. The 
Dutc:i), with the object of get dug the castle into their own hands, are, in 1769, said 
to have arranged with the Sidhi that the Sidhi should seize and carry into the castle 
the Dutch brokers. Then tho Dutch chief was to send a strong detachment to the 
castle to rescue tho brokers. On the arrival of the Dutch, the Sidhi was to open the 
castle gates, admit their troops, and make over the castle to their commander. Ko 
steps were taken to carry out this plan, and Stevorinus hints that the scheme fail^ 
becauF') the Dutch director was bribed by Mr. Spencer, the English chief.— Stavorinus, 
III., ^22. 

* Stavorinus, 111., 127.— ThiB^s the plot of ground, about seven or ei^t acres in ex- 
tent, that was ceded to tho Dutch, partly as a purchase, partly asV gift the terms 
of their charter of 1729, (Stavorinus^ 111., 101.) In 1776 it was covered with build^gs, 
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at first kept ap considerable state. Parsons (1777) describes them Chapter V. 
as having a ^attery mounted with twenty cannons, a company of ; — 

soldiers, and a factory which, with its flags, made a grand ^pcarance. History. 

And besides their business-quarters outside of the Mecca gate, they 1709-1876. 

J country-house' with ‘ a rich and chaming garden ' i in Surat, 

In 1788 4he Datcn nonsois spoken of as the healtniest ot all the 1709-1800. 
European factories^ 'undoubtedly because of the great cleanliness in ^he Dutch 
it.'* But during these years 4heir trade kept steadily falling off, and ^ 
only a few months after Parsons visitod Surat, with the exception of two 
small ships, the naval establishment was abolished ; the military force 
reduced from one hundred to fifteen ; the horses and elephants, the 
chariots of ceremony, and palanquins with trappings of gold and 
silver, formerly furnished at tho expense of the company, were all 
disposed of. The gold and silver ornaments, the plate valued at 
£3,000 (Rs. 30,000), were carried to Batavia, and little or no ap- 
pearance of pomp was any longer kept up.* • 

About two years after (1780) a correspondence was intercepted 
showing that the Dutch chief at Surat had engaged in a plot to assist 
tho Marath^s to surprise Surat castle. Measures were taken to pre- 
vent tho Dutch again attempting to interfere in the politics of the city, 
and from this time, though they continued to maintain their factory 
till after the close of tho century, the Dutch ceased to have any 
importance at Su^t. In 1794-95 tho total value of their trade was 
estimated at £31,140 (Rs. 3,11,400),^ and in 1799 they are spoken 
of as ' having no active influence,® 

Of the constitution of tho Dutch factory and of their way of con- 
ducting business, Stavorinus supplies the following particulars.® Under 
the director were two councils, one general, the other judicial. The 
general council consisted of the director as president, tho senior 
merchant as second, the merchant fiscal, and six junior merchants. 

Except that the president took no part in its proceedings, the council 
of justice was constituted in the same way as the general council. Un- 
der the members of council were bgok-keepers, a comptroller of equip- 
ment, a surgeon, and a purvejft)r. Of the members of tho native 


except for about 240 yards along the river, where a stone wall had been erected four 
feet above tho level of the ground. In the wall were two gates, and in front of 
ea<di a pier-head jutting into the river, where goods were discharged and shipped, and 
vessels lay afloat. It was afterwards found necessaxy to build wooden piles in front 
of the wafi to ward off the force of the stream.— Stavormus, III., 158, 1^. 

^ Parsons (1777), 252, and Niebuhr (1763), in Pinkerton, X., 212. 

* Hovd’s Tours, 179. 

* Stavorinus, III., 150. At this time (1776) the total European strength of 
the Dutch factory was returned at 62 souls. Of these 30 were in the civil service 
of the company, one was a clergyman, two were surgeons, 4 marines, and 25 soldiers. 
In the following year (1779) the profits of the factoiy are returned at £18,000. The 
imports were 1,715,718 lbs. of sugar, 20,002 lbs. of cloves, and a small quantity of 
nut-meg and mace. The exports were gamboj, cotton-yam, and cotton cloth. In 
1778 Indian cloth was sold in Holland to the value of £23,636.— Stavorinus, HI. , 
116. 

* Surat Papers, 266. . 

* Surat Papers, 170! 

* Stavorinus, HI., 160-156. 
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ostablishmcnt the chief were the brokers.^ Next in importance to 
the brokers came the money-changer, an officer so mncl^trustod that^ 
under cov^r of his seab bags containing £100 in silver (Rs. 1,000) 
passed unchallenged from hand to hand. For providing the supply 
of cloth the Dutch, like the English, handed patterns to persons styled 
' furnishers ' or* conlractors. These men, during the rainyamonths, 
settled with the wouvors for the preparation of the cloth. When the 
yearly supply was rc.uly, the furnishen took the cloth to the Dutch 
lodge in the city. It was there tested, and such pieces as did not 
agree mth the j>iittorn, or wore faulty, were returned to the contrac- 
tor.2 

The system adopted by the Dutch company for tho payment of their 
servants at Surat was, for the chief officers, a percentage on all tho 
business that passed through thcir.hands, and, for the lower officers, 
what savings they could make out of tho grant assigned forthe support 
of their office. The common servants, soldiers, sailoi*s, and artizans, 
besides allotments of pepper, firewood, salt, vinegar, and oil, received 
pay at the rate of about 8d, a day.® Even more than the English, tho 
Dutch company, ' that tho Indians might hold them in respect,^ spent 
large sums of money on ' grandeur and ostentation.^^ Their director 
moved out in state with one or two oloj^hants, a certain number o£^ 
horses, chariots of ceremony, and palanquins with trappings of gold 
and silver. In tho factory the common table was adorned with vari- 
ous ornaments and services of gold and silver plate to tho value of 
£3,000 ( Rs. 30,000 ).® Unlike the English the Dutch factors would 
seem to have been generally married. Porhnns one consequence of 
the largo number of ladies in the Dutch factoiy was the frequency 
of disputes on questions of precedence. So bitter did those disputes 
become tliat, in 1755, rules were passed, laying down not only tho 
rank of each of the company’s servants, but for the men which of 
them might have a velvet coat and who might wear gold lace ; and 
among tho women, settling the number of their attendants, the value 
of their jewelry and the quantity of gilt and paint they might put on 
their children's chaises.® * ^ 


^ Originally both the brokers were W^niis. But, abont 1740, their honesty waa 
suspected, and one of them dismissed. In his place, that each broker might act 
as a check on the other, a Pdrsi was chosen. Bat this device seems to have failed, as 
StavorinuB (1774) found tho brokers * as confidentially connected together as if they” 
wen not alone of tho same religion, but also own brothers.'— Stavorinus, HI., 154, 

* Stavorinus, IIL, 156. 

** JO stivers, 30 stivers going to one rupee.— Stavorinns, HI., d. 

^ StavorinuB, IIL, 148. 

” Stavorinus, III., 149. 

* The Dutch factors would seom to have carried into their private entertainments 
the same minute attention to matters of etiquette. Above all things,’* says Sta* 
vorinuB, *'the master of the house must attend to the seating of every guest, and 
drinking their health in the exact order of precedence.” Specially was thiz neces- 
sary when ladies had been asked, for they ‘are ]muliarly prone to inrist upon every 
proregative attached to the station of their huBoands. Some of them, if they coin 
ceive themaelvea placed a jotilower than they are entitled^, will sit in sullen 
and proud silence for the whole time the entertainment lasts.*— Stavoriuue, L, 302 
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After the union of the different French trading companies^ in Chapter tT* 
1719, thOT for some time carried on a considerablo commerce at — 
Suratk Likd^ihe Dutch and English, they had a factory in the town, Hiatory- 

and a garden, called Bel-air, on the river bank, a little to tie west of 1769-1876. 

the outer wall. But with the ascendancy of the English at Surat Europeanfl in Sarat, 
(1759), a«d their victories over the French in Southeib India, so low 1759-1800. 
md the credit of the French fall that, in 1 764, the head of theit The French, 
factory is said hardly to have found the means of a scanty subsist^ 
ence.* In 1769 the company was deprived of its monopoly, and their 
chief was now called consul, and appointed by thq king of France. 

Their general trade was of very little importance ; and so entirely 
were they under the power of the English, that they (1774) were 
forbidden to hoist a flag at their factory, and were forced to clear 
away a flight of steps from the garden-house on the bank of the 
T&pti to the edge of the river.^ In 1778 it was found that the head 
of the French factory was assisting, by his counsel and fands, the 
adventurer St. Lubin. Orders were issued for the consults arrest. 

Be and the whole staff of Europeans were for a time kept as ]9ri- 
Boners of war in their garden at Siirat. But here, too, they continued 
to intrigue, and were accordingly transferred to Bombay,^ and until 
the close of the eighteenth century the French factory at Surat was 
not again re-opened.^ 

In 1764 the affairs of the Portuguese at Surat were in almost as bad The Portagueae. 
a state as those ox the French.® Some years after this, their trade for 
a time improved,^ and in 1777 more respect would seem to have been 
shown to them than to the French, as they were allowed to hoist a 
flag at their factory.® During the last four years of the century, 
the average yearly value of their trade was returned at £62,100 
(Bs. 6,21,000).® The. Portuguese trade consisted of the import of 
Chinese and European goods, and the export of raw cotton, * the most 
staple article for the ChinQ. market.' The course of trade was 
for four or five large ships to come from Goa to Surat in Novem- 


^ Four French compwes wer^i^iaited in 1719|— the Senegal, the West India, the 
East India, and the China. 

* Niebuhr, iifPinkerton, X., T216. Anqnetil de Perron (in Surat from 1758 to 1761) 
confirmB this, stating that for sevend years before 1758 the factory at Surat had re« 
ceived no funds from Pondicherry, and that the chief, Anquetil’s brother, had diffi* 
cnlty in supporting himself. (Kawasji’s Translation, 39.) The Capuchin friars, .who 
had been settled in Surat for more than one hundred years, were generally beloved 
and respected in Surat, and, out of respUct to them, the French nation were still hdd 
in estimation. 

* StavorinuB (1774), HI., 70 ; aud Parsons (1777), 252. 

^ An Account of Bombay (1781), 170. 

* Surat Papers, 22. Their gardw was taken hy the English on the declaration of 
war (1799). 

* Carstw Niebuhr, in Piokerton, X., 216. One reHc of their former power remained 
in the use^of a corrupt Portuguese as the language of trader 

^ Carsten Niebuhr, in Pinkerton, X., 213 and 216. 

* Panons (1777). 262. On the other hand, StarorinuB (1774) Baya, thouah the first 

EuxopeauB eBtabliued at Surat, the Pottuguese ore^ at present (1774), leaat in power 
and respect.’*— StavoriiyiB IIL, 70. 6 

® At 2fper cent it yielded a revenue of Its. 15,526.— Surat Pape^, 276« 

B 706—20 
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her and Decemher, and, after calling at Din and Daman^ ^etura iu 
the beginning of the year to 6oa% Here they completedjiheir oargoesj 
and sailed for China in March and April, or, at latest, some time in 
May.' 

On the assumption of the entire government of the citg by 'the 
British (1800), the establishment of chief and council was abolished. 
In their stead the management of thp city was entrusted to three 
officers, a collector »)f revenue, a judge and magistrate, and for the 
discharge of politici*! duties a lieutenant-governor.® In 1803 the 
title of lieutenant-governor was changed into 'agent of Government 
at Surat.^ In 1800 the designation of chief was again adopted and 
continued till, in 1822, the head officer was styled 'agent to the 
governor,^ a title which has since been maintained. With slight 
alterations in their functions, tho offices of judge and collector have 
been maintained. 

By the arrangements introduced in 1800, the English were put in 
possession of tho towns of Surat and R6.nder, yielding an estimated 
yearly revenue of £80,935 (Rs. 8,09,350).® At present the district of 
Surat contains an area of 1,669 square milos, yielding a yearly land 
revenue of £223,628 (Rs. 22,38,280). The cessions of the territory 
that form the present district took place on three occasions : I, in 
1804, under the provisions of the treaty of Bassein (1802, December 
81st) ; II, in 1817, in consequence of the treaty of roona ; and, III> 
in 1839, by tho lapse of the state of Mdndvi.^ 

Under the agreement of 1800 the nawiib was entitled to a yearly 
allowance of £10,000 (Rs. 1,00,000), together with a one-fifth share 
of the annual revenues of the city, after deducting the nawib^s allow- 
ance, the sums payable to the Marathns, and the charges of collection.® 
His lands extended over 1,500 acres, with 300 cultivators. He had 
200 armed attendants and 300 domestic^s-and slaves.® In 1818, instead 
of the valuable allowance of one-fifth, the naw&b agreed to accept an 
annual provision of £5,000 (Rs. 50,000), raising his total yearly receipts 
to £15,000 (Rs. 1,50,000).^ The nae^db died on the 23rd September 


1 Parsonfl (1777), 243. 

* Surat Papers, 183. Details of the powers and positions of those officers, as well as 
<jf the moditicationa introduced from time to time m tlieir functions, will be found in 
Chapter VIll, 211. No change was at this time made in the arrangements for provid- 
ing the complies’ investment. The commercial hoard was continued, the lieuten^t* * 
governor acting as president. — Surat Papers, 414. 

> Suna Papers, 424. Besides the lands of which they were put in possession, tho 
right of 'oUecting the Mogldi, or nawdb's share of the dutira levied on articles 
imported hy land, and of stationing guards for the security of the pQ^ts 

gave to the Britiim through the country within about fifty miles of the city of Bhrai 
a considerable degroeof local influence.— Letter of the Bombav Govemin^t datad 
August let, 1800. Surat 172173. 

* Details of these cessions will be found in Chapter VlII, 212. 

• Surat Papers, 44ft. 

• blune’s Chiefs of Western India, quoted in Briggs’ Cities oiOnjarishths 24 

^ Aitchisop’s Tm^m, VL, 241| • 
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1821, and was succeeded by his son Mir Afzul-ud-din, on whose death 
(1842), An^st 8th, without male issue, the titular dignity and office 
became e:s:tdncffc. A provision of £5,280 (Ba. 52,800) was sailed on bis 
son-in-law, J&far Ali Kh4n, and two grand-daughters. The pension 
was in 1857 raised to £10,000 (Bs. 1,00,000), with the stipulation that 
it was t#be enjoyed till the death of the survivor of the three grantees. 

J&f^ Ali Eh4n died on the’2l8t August 1863.^ On the death of the 
naw4b in 1842, the fleet and commodore of the station were recalled to 
Bombay, and the Delhi flag, whidi had till then continued to fly on 
the castle, was taken down.^ 

Since they have come under the chargo of the British, the lands 
of the district have been kept free from any attack from without, or 
from any general internal disorder. On only four occasions (in 1810, 
in 1844, in 1846, and in 1860) has the public peace been broken ; and 
once only (1810) has there been any considerable disturbance. 

In the beginning of 1810, in the east of the Surat district, a Musal- MiiaalmAn disturb- 
m&n, Abdul Behm&n by name, proclaiming himself the Imam Mehdi, 1310^ 

collected a band of followers, chiefly cultivating Bohoras of the Sunni 
sect. Advancing against Mandvi, then the seat of a small Hinduchief- 
tain, the insurgents captured the fort of Mandvi and made prisoners 
of the chief and his minister. The chief effected his escape from con- 
finement, but theminister was killed. Establishinghimself inamosquo 
in the town of Bfidhdn, about fifteen mileseastof Surat, Abdul Behmdn, 
the leader of the revolt, sent (January 10 th and 15th) two letters to 
Mr. Crowe, the British chief at Surat, one calling upon him to pay a 
sum of £30 (Bs. 300), and the other advising him toembracetheMusal- 
mdn faith. Daring this time numbers of Musalmans from Surat had 
left the city to join Abdul Behmdn. Others, who remained behind in 
Surat, assailed the Hindus with cries of din^ and there seemed every 
reason to suppose that an attempt would be made to bring about a re- 
volution in the city. Under these circumstances, Mr. Crowe determined 
(January 18th), if possible, to seize Abdul Behm&n. With this object 
he arranged that four companies of infantry should be sent to put 
down the rising, and that two tisops of cavalry should start in advance 
and invest the village of «0bdhdn. Tho di^oons reached Bodh&n 
about daybreak on tho IQth, and before tho infrntry came up a furious 
engagement took place between the cavalry and Abdul Behm&n's 
followers. Nearly two Ipindred of the insurgents were left dead on 
the field, and of the troops a corporal, two privates, and several horses 
were lost. On the arrival of the infantry the attack was renewed, and 
Abdul Behm&n and many of his followers were slain. With the death 
of the leader the religious disturbance ceased. At the request of the 
M&ndvi chief, who had meanwhile escaped from confinement, 

English troops were sent to M&ndvi. The fort was recovered (Jan- 
uary 22nd), and the authorily of the chief restored.^ A few years 

1 Aitchison’fl Troatios, VI., 217. The pmm regarding the succession to the nawtb’s 
estate have been printed. (Blue Book).— ^awAb of Surat Treaty BUI, 1859». , 

* Briggs* Cities ofdOujardshtra, 101. ^ 

> Briggs' Citiesof GujarAshtra, ap. B. 
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later (1818) it was again necessary to send troops to Mdndvi. Dur- 
jansing, the chief who had been restored in 1810, die^ without male 
issue in 1^14. He was succeeded by his cousin Hamirsing. Falling 
into the hands of bad advisers, this chief in 1817 formed the design 
of handing over his territory to the Peshwrf. British troops ^were ac- 
cordingly moved towards M4ndvi, and, intimidated by their approach, 
the chief dismissed his advisors, and for the future agreed to make 
no change in the administration of his hSairs without the knowledge 
and consent of tho British Government. ^ 

Since this disturbance in M4ndvi no general attempt has been made 
to break tho public peace of the district. In the city of Surat, how^ 
ever, the mob has more than once resisted the introduction of dis- 
sigreeable measures by riotous and disorderly conduct. Of these, the 
first occasion was in 1844 (August 29th), in consequence of the in- 
trodnetiou of a now duty upon salt.* Early in the morning of the 
29th August, placards were posted about the town calling on shop- 
keepers to shut their shops. An invitation to all heads of castes to 
come to the court-house and state their grievances to the judge was 
disregarded. About three o^clockin tho afternoon a large body, as* 
sembling in front of tho court-house, began to pull down fences, tear 
tiles from the roofs of the out-houses, and attack tho conrt-house * in 
a ferocious and determined manner/ About this time, when matters 
had gone so far that tho judge had applied to tho dfficer command- 
ing the station for military assistance, some European gentlemen, 
headed by the district magistrate, made their appearance, and the 
attack on tho court-house ceased. Tho rioters, however, refused to 
withdraw, and, as evening was coming on, a prcx'lamation was issued, 
warning them that if they did not, within one hour^s time, return 
to their houses, the military would be i ailed to disperse them. Upon 
this tho people withdrew. But throughout the next day, though no 
disturbance took place, the excitemoufc continued with little abate- 
ment. In case of any further disorder, a body of troops and some 
artillery wore dispatched from Bombay to Surat. No further disturb- 
ance took place, and in the following i^^onth (September 14th), when 
the Salt Act was introduced, ' perfect tranqfiillity prevailed through- 
out the city/ ® 

In the beginning of April 1848, an attempt was made to introduce 
Bengal standard weights and measures into Surat. The proposed 
change met with much opposition. The shops were closed for se- 
veral days, and a placard was affixed to a house in the city, stating 
that the people of each caste had agreed to expel any one of their 
number who adopted the new weights, and that a sum of £5,000 


^ Aitchlson’s Treatises, VI., 257. Nothing further of importance has happened in 
connection with Mdndvi. Hamirsing, dying ui 1834, was succeeded by his son Waje- 
sing, wlio was killed on tho IDth October 1838 by an explosion of fireworks. On 
death of Wajesing’s posthumous son (1839, December 13th), the direct line of suoceBlion 
became extinct, and the state was annexed.— Aitohisou’s Treatises, Yl., 854» 

* Unddr tho provisions o/ Act 16 f f 1844. ^ 

» Session Judge, to Government, dated 14th September 1844, ^ 
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(Bs. 50^000) had been subscribed to contend Hhe point at law as far 
as England.% ,No breach of the peace was committed. On the 5th 
Aprils a deputation of merchants waited on the collector, yho agreed 
to postpone the introduction of the measure until the people repre- 
sented their case to government. On hearing how unpopular the 
change ^as^ Oovemment (7th April 1848) decided tnat the attempt 
to introduce the new weights and measures should be abandoned. 
The strong feeling in Surat Vas supposed to have been created by 
certain ill-disposed persons circulating the rumour that this was a 
preliminary step to an increase of taxation. But on inquiry nothing 
more than a general dislike to change was proved.^ 


Chapter 

ffistory* 

1759-1876. 


In 1860 (November 29th), in connection with the introduction of 
the income-tax, a slight disturbance took place in Surat. About nine 
in the morning of that day the residents of the Burhdnpur Bh4gal, 
one of the central quarters of the city, collected to the number of 
about three thousand, declaring that they would not fill in the income- 
tax forms, and that they would close their shops until the income-tax 
was repealed. On the arrival of the district magistrate and police 
superintendent with a body of mounted police, the crowd dispersed 
without requiring any exorcise of force.* 


Ihcome-taz riot. 
1860, 


During the year 1857, in spite of the riots at Broach and the die- State of the district^ 
orders in other jjarts of Gujardt, the tranquillity of Surat was un- IW- 
broken. This, in the opinion of the district magistrate, was in great mea- 
sure due to the unshaken loyalty which Sheikh S&heb Syed Hussein 
Idrus, the head of one of the chief Musalmdn families of Surat, 
maintained towards the British government, and the beneficial exer- 
cise of his influence amongst his people, the Muhammadans of Surat.* 


After its transfer to the English, the condition of Surat would seem Condition of the dis- 
for a time to have improved. As the territories in the neighbourhood 10715 , 

of the city came under British management, abuses were checked, ’ 

order was established, and the area of land under cultivation enlarg- 
ed. But, about the year 1830, the fall in the value of agricultu^ 

S reduce, the decrease of tradejQ»* 3 knd the failure of local manufactures, 
epressed the condition o& i^ie rural population and made extensive 
reduction of revenue necessary. The city of Surat suffered still more 
severely. Trade deserted it, and the city was on more than one 


1 Collector, to Revenue Conunissioner, 148, dated 2nd April 1848. 

* Dietrict Magistrate, to Government, No. 672, dated 29th November 1860. 

* Diatrict Magistrate to Government, No. 741, dated 1 1th December 1857. In reward 
for these Bervicea Syed Idrus received the grant of a yearly allowance of £50 (^. 500). 

. (Government of Bombay Resolution, dated 19th April 1860. ) Since then, tliis gentle- 
man has been farther honoured by being made a Companion of the Star of India. Both 
in 1759 and in 1800 the Idrus family aided the eBtablishmont of Britiah power in 
Surat. (Surat Papera, 489.) In 1800 (7th July), in recognition of hia poaition and 
influence, Mr. Duncan granted a yearly fdlowance of £50 (Ra. 500) to 'Syed Sheikh, the 
son of the principal Syed of the Idrua mosque.* (Accompaniment to Government letter 
No. 2488 of 1860, to the Collector of Surat.) According to papers in the jpoaseasion of 
the present Syed Idrua, G.S.I., hia family oame to Gnjardt from Arabia aa early as 
1550 (H., 958). One of bis ancestors iettled in Surat,^d from their high descent^ and 
the powv which some^of thein poaaeaaed of working miracles, they have always held a 
position of much respect in Surat. 
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occasion almost destroyed by fire and flood. About 1850 afhirs tool^ 
a turn for the better. Trade revived, and the prices o^ a-griculturid 
produce rose. Again, about 1858, the constructioif of the line of 
railway did much to improve the condition of the labouring classes, 
and a few years later the great rise of prices, due to the American 
war, threw large sums of money into the district. Much of this wealth 
was afterwards (1866) lost in unsuccessful speculation in Bombay. 
But enough remai-iod to raise for sou)^ years the value of land and 
house property. ring the past six years (1870-1876) prices havQ 
again fallen, the profits of the cultivators are much reduced, and a 
considerable area of laud, once under cultivation, has been abandoned. 
Still, except the aboriginal tribes, the groat body of the rural popu- 
lation of tfie district are well-to-do. While in the city of Surat, 
though it is no longer the centre of trade for any large area of coun- 
tiy, the hand-loom weaving of silks and brocades has of late years 
recovered •some of its former importance, and two steam cotton spin* 
ning and weaving factories have been started and work with success. 
Statistics of the development of the district for any long series of 
years are not available. But, as compared with 1851, the census 
returns of 1872 showed that while the population had advanced by 
23’22 per cent., agricultural stock has increased by 16*08 ; the area^ 
of land under cultivation by 42*07 ; and the value of the trade of the 
district by 45*06 as compared with the trade in 1801-1802. During 
the same time in the district of Surat 73 miles of rail and 315 miles 
of road have been constructed ; while in the city, besides erecting 
some useful and handsome public buildings and opening a public 
park, eighteen miles of streets have been made and lighted, a system 
of public markets and conservancy has been established, andefllcient 
measures taken to protect the city against fire and flood. 


^ Ucturns of the area under cultivation, through any great number of years, are not 
available. But, as comjiared with the area cropped in 1859-80, the returns for 1873-74 
show that no less than 181, 141 acres of waste laud had been ta^en under cultivation. 
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tJnfcil 1863, when the tax known as the local fund cess was first 
levied, but little had been done to improve the natural land commu- 
nications of the district. Before that time there were only five sec- 
tions of made roads in the district, with a total length of nineteen 
miles. Of the five sections of made roads, three — one ot them, of 
three miles, between the town of Surat and the ford across the 
Tapti at the village of WariAv j a second, of a quarter of a mile near 
the village of Puna, about four miles from Surat ; and the third, three- 
quarters of a mile long from the halting station, called Kim Choki, 
to the bed of the river Kim — ^were on the main line of communica- 
tion with northern Gujarat ; the fourth, four miles long, ran eastwards 
from Surat to the village of Fulpara ; the fifth was westwards from 
Siirat to Dumas at the mouth of the Tdpti, a distance of eleven miles.^ 
This Dumas road, the only complete line of communication in the dis- 
trict, was made by convict labour at a total cost of upwards of £7,000 
(Rs. 70,000). As the other sections of made i*oads were only frag- 
ments, during the rainy months communication along them ceased. 
Any one forced to travel between the months of June and October 
was either carried in a palanquin by men of the Bhoi caste, went on 
horseback, or rode on a bullock or a buffalo. In the fair-weather 
season the tracts, though rough, were (1851) quite sufficient for * all 
purposes of traffic and of social intercourse,' and the district was 
well supplied with carts at the rate of one cart to every seventeen 
persons.^ ^ ^ * 


There arp at present (J 876) sixty-four lines of road extending over 

a total distance 
of three hundred 
and fourteen and 
a half miles. To 
the north of 
the T£pti, three 
run from 01p4d, 
one eight miles 
long, metalled 
and bridged, con- 
necting it with 
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> Stittit CoUeotor’s Htpott No. 588, dated 7th July 1856. 

• »thtk GcHImW. Ko. Sll, cUt.d fiMb H., 1861» 
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B&ndor to the south-east; a second^ eight and a quarter miles longi 
metalled and bridged^ leading to the railway station of Saen eastward ; 
and the third, seven miles long and partly bridged, ta file village of 
Kadr&ma ofi the north. From Wadoli, about two miles to the north-s 
cast of Kadrdma, there is a metalled and bridged road, having a total 
length of thirfcy-^ix miles, to Mandvi, the chief town of the sub-division 
of that name. It runs through the railway station at Kim, Baroda 
territory, and the v of Tadkesar, and thence in a south-easterly 
direction to Maiid\d. "From Mandvi a &ad, ten miles long, runs in a 
north-easterly direction co Deogarh. A road of ten miles leads from 
B&nder to Kudiana on the north-west. On the south of the Tapti 
a gravelled and bridged road, eleven miles long, connects Dumas with 
Surat. Prom Bardoli a partly bridged road, twenty miles loug, leads 
in a north-easterly direction through Uchrel and Karod in the B&r- 
doli sub-division, and thence, running parallel to the southern bank 
of the Tap/,i, roaches Motichcr, a village in the Mandvi sub-division. 
Throe partly bridged roads centre at Bardoli, — one, running east- 
wards about eleven miles, passes through Kikwad and Manekpur; 
the second, with a total length of sixteen miles, extends in a south- 
eastcily direction from Bardoli to Buhari, and, crossing in its course 
the road between Sejwar and Sarblion, passes through the villages 
of Wankdner and Walod. The cross road between Wankaner and 
Sarbhon is six miles long. The third road, sixteen miles in length, 
starting from Bardoli in a south-westerly direction, ipasses through 
Sarbhon, crosses the river Puma, and ends at Kalidwari, a village in 
the Jalulpor sub-division. Prom Kaliawari runs, in a south-easterly 
direction, a partly bridged road, twenty miles long, which, passing by 
Sisodra, Siipa, and Astgam, reaches the northcru bank of the Ambika. 
Thence, from the port of Matwar om the opposite bank, it continues 
directly south until, within a mile i*f Chikhli, it meets another road, 
fifteen miles in length, running from cast to west. From Balsar to 
the south*east extends a bridged road, fourteen miles in length, lead- 
ing to Dharampor. A road bridged and metalled, with a total length 
of ten miles, and crossing in its course the Auranga and P&r rivers, 
connects Balsar with F&rdi. From P&rdi a road, fourteen miles long, 
extends, in a south-easterly direction,'^ iasv i^oet the high road from 
Feint in the N&aik district. Besides these there are, in most of the 
BUb-divisionSy several detached small lines vafying inlongfii from one 
to five or six miles, leading from village to village in a sub-division, 
or acting as feeders to the railway stations in the neighbourhood. 


The TApti bridge. The chief bridge in the Surat district is that recently completed 
across the Tapti. The breadth of the river at the town of Surat 
is a^ »oat 1,700 feet. On the Surat, or left side, the bank is above the 
level of ordinary floods. On the right side, on the other hand, the land 
is low-lying, and nearly every season is flooded to the distance of 
about two miles from the bank. The bridge consists of seventeen 
spans of wrought-iron Warren lattice girders carried upon pier, 
formed of iron cylinders. Each pier is composed of two columns 
of cast-iron cylinders placed twenty feet apart from centre to centre, 
and strongly joined togethqp by lattice bracings. The main girders 
are each ten feet high and 103 feet long. I^e roa^ay oonsiirts of 
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two planked foot-paths, five feet wide, for passengers, and a macada- 
mized roadway carried on buckled plates of wrought-iron for cart 
traffic. On %he north bank of the river ramps of earth are carried 
down to the right and left of the bridge in the shape of the letter T. 
These ramps are pitched with stone on the side slopes, and paved with 
stone on^he upper surface up to the level of the highost known flood. 
On the south bank, or Surat side of the river, the approaches run 
through the end of the old castle, crossing the castlo moat by a small 
iron bridge of two thirty-feet spans carried on two feet six inches 
diameter cast-iron screw piles. The average depth of sand, mud, and 
clay through which each column had to be sunk was forty-three feet. 
The difference of soil found in the cylinders was very great ; in some 
it was a water-tight clay, which enabled the cylinders to be pumped 
dry and excavated by ordinary labourers ; in others, Buirs patent 
dredges were used with success ; and in some dress-divers alone could 
be employed. The cost of the whole work is, according to the re- 
vised estimate, £70,451 (Rs. 7,04,510). The original estimate was 
£65,000 (Rs. 6,50,000). To meet this, £20,000 (Rs. 2,00,000) were 
to be paid by government ; £35,000 (Rs. 3,50,000) by local funds ; 
£8,000 (Rs. 80,000) by the Surat municipality; and £2,000 (Rs. 
20|000) by the R&ndor municipality.^ 

Of nine buildings for the accommodation of district officers, one at 
Olp&d, and the other at Eathodra near the Kim railway station, are in 
.the Olpdd sub-division ; one at Maldha, in the Mandvi sub-division ; 
one at Earod, in the Bdrdoli sub-division ; one at Jaldlpor, in the 
Jaldlpor sub-division ; one at Chikhli, in the Chikhli sub-division ; 
one at Balsdr and the other at Tithal on the sea-shore, in the Balsdr 
sub-division ; and one at Pdrdi, in the Pardi sub-division. For the 
convenience of native travellers the district is provided with sixteen 
rest-houses, or dha/ramshdlas. There is only one rest-house, or tra- 
vellers’ bungalow, suited for Europeans. This building is situated 
in the west of the city of Surat and close to tho bank of the Tapti. 
Of the sixteen rest-houses, five are near the railway stations of Sden, 
Surat, Balsar, Pdrdi, and Wdpi (Daman road) ; one is on the sea-coast 
in the village of Udwdra, in Jfce Pdrdi sub-division ; and four are on 
high roads at Rdnder, Duffial, Bhestan, and Pdrdi, in the Ghorasi sub- 
division. Of the rest, one is in the Bdrdoli, one in the Chikhli, and 
four in the Mdudvi sub-divisions. 

Besides tho steam-ferry plying between Surat, Gogo, and Bhduna- 
during the fair season, and fifteen ferries maintained during the 
rainy months, the district of Surat is provided with ten ferries kept 
up throughout the whole year. Of the fifteen temporary femes, one 
is in the Olp^ sub-division, four in each of the sub-divisions of 
Mdndvi and Bdrdoli, three in Jaldlpor, two in Chikhli, and one in 
Pdrdi. Of the ten permanent ferries, one at Balsdr is across the 
Attranga ; one at Umarsdri, in the Pdrdi sub-division, is across the 
Pdr ; one at Eolak, in the Pdrffi sub-division, is across the Eolak; 


^ The detiula of tllaTdpti bridge are extracted fhm the adminutration report of 
the Pabiic Works Department, Bwbay Presidency, for 1876«7d. 
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and the rest are over the Tdpti. Of the ferries across the Tdpti^ 
six start from the left and one from the right bank of the river. Of 
those on the left bank^ one plies at Magdala^ a villhge about six 
miles below Surat ; three start from the city of Surat j one from 
Gobatisha^ about two milos^ and one from Fulpara^ about six miles 
above Surat. The ferry on the light bank of the Tapti is at-Mdndvi, 
about forty miles above Surat. Except three temporary ferries 
belonging to private individuals, and ^ two, one at Mdndvi and the 
other at Gobansha ( iOar Sumt), supported by the municipalities of 
Mandvi and Surat, the other ferries, both temporary and permanent, 
are maintained by the I jcal funds to which the proceeds of fees are 
credited. The fon-y fees amounted in 1875-76 to £1,1 08 (Rs. 11,080). 

In 1802 tlio total value of the land trade at Surat was returned at 
£97,862 (Rs. 9,73,620), of which £89,729 (Rs. 8,97,290) were imports 
and £7;Goo (Ra. 76,330) were exports. Of the total amount of im- 
ports, JL7 i,309 (Rs. 7,43,090) were returned as coming from Ahmedd- 
bdd and the interior ; £22 (Rs. 220) from Cashmir and the Panjfib ; 
£2,443 (Rs. 24,430) from the Deccan ; £3,021 (Rs. 30,210) from Jey- 
pur ; and £9.934 (Rs. 99,340) from Khandesh. Of the exports, £2,020 
(Rs. 20,200) were sent to Ahmedabad and the interior ; £3,926 
(Rs. 39,260) to the Deccan ; and £1,687 (Rs. 16,870) to Jeypur.^ A.S 
no statistics of internal traffic have of late years been collected, cor- 
responding information is not available. 


Besides tho movements of the internal trade between the villages 
of the district there are throe main lines of traffic — to the north, 
to the east up the Tapti valley, and, in tho south, the timber trade 
from the Ddng forests to the sea-coast. Of the. trade northwards 
between 1802 and 1863, when by the opening of the railway it in 
great measure ceased, no information has been obtained. The traffic 
eastwai'ds, at one time the most iinportout branch of the Surat land 
trade, suffered in 1825 by tho opening of the direct line of communi- . 
cation between Bombay and Bcrar,^ and since the construction of the 
Great Indian Peninsular Railway, the traffic along the Tdpti route has 
still further fallen off. At present ^ (1876) the number of pack- 
bullocks that pass yearly along this route is estimated at from twenty 
to forty thousand, and the cfirts at from ^ono thousand to twelve 
hundred. Tho total yearly value of tho trade is said lo be about 
£40,000 (Rs. 4,00,000).® Along this route the chief articles of im- 
port from Khdndesh are wheat, millet, and pulse. Salt is almost the , 
sole article of export from Surat. But, as much salt now finds its ' 
way inland by rail, the bullocks have in many cases to return unladen. 


Unlike the land traffic to the north and east, the timber trade 
between the Ding forests and the railway stations and ports In the 


^ Hamilton’s Description of Hindnstto, L, 719. 

* This direct traffic from Bombay to Ber4r was first started by Sir Jsmsipdji Jiji- 
bhdi. After a few experimental trim the trade became permanently establishefL 
The importance of this route wmin 1881 much increased by tl^ opening of the road 
Iqr the Bor Gh4t.— .Chapman’s Cotton and Commerce of India, T6. 

. f Report of the officer in charge of the Surat enstom-hoase, dated 4th April iWlS, 
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BOQtli of the district still maintains its consequence. The value of ^ Cha pter VL 
the timber exported in 1874 amounted to £59^010 (Rs. 5,90,100). Trade. 

Of the wholes quantity, SI 1,782 (Rs. 1,17,820)^ went from the rail- hx la d 
way stations of Surat, Bilimora, and Bals&r, northwards ^ Baroda, 

Ahmeddbdd,' and Viramg&m, and from the porta of Surat, Bilimora, 
and Navsdri ; £47,228 (Rs. 4,72,280) to Dholora, jGogo, and the 
Kdthi&war ports. The carriage for the timber brought from the Dang 
forests on account of merchants and other private individuals affords 
occupation and profit to a lar^e section of the population, mostly to 
Kanbis, Bohoras, and Bhathelas. It is in the hot season, daring the 
months of February, March, April, and May, that this trafiio is cbiefiy 
carried on ; the forest being so dense that it is impenetrable earlier, 
besides being dangerously unhealthy. During the hot season the 
cultivator has little use for his cattle, and this traific affords him pro- 
fitable opportunity of employing them. As soon as his crops are « 
cut and housed, he starts for the forest and brings bach loads of 
timber, rafters, and bamboos, generally making three trips daring 
the season.^ 

The improvements in roads and the increase of carriage required at 
the different railway stations would seem to have counterbalanced the 
decline of the long distance cart traffic. Though somewhat loss than 
the corresponding increase in population, the returns for 1874 give 
a total of 81,148 carts, or fourteen per cent in excess of 27,145,® the 
corresponding number in 1851; 

Besides the improvement in the matter of roads, land traflSc has Railway traffic, 
been aided by the construction of a line of railway that passes through 1868-1874. 
the whole length of the district from south to north, a distance of 
73^ miles. The portion of the Bombay, Baroda, and Central India 
Railway that lies within the limits of the Surat district, was opened 
for traffic between 1860 and 1864. The Surat section of the line, 

734 miles in length, is provided with fifteen stations. Statistics of the 
railway traffic at these stations are available since 1 868. From these 
returns it would seem that, though as compared with the earliest years, 
there is a considerable advance, during the four years ending with 
1874 the traffic has somewha^eclined. In 1868 there wore twelve 
stations, and in the year following thirteen; while in 1871 the 
number wai^ increased to«fif teen. Of these, in 1874, Surat, Navs4ri, 

Amids4d, Bilimora, and Bals4r had the greatest traffic of passengers 
as well as of goods; Kim, Sden, Sachin, Pard!,and Wapi (Daman road) 

. ranking next. Of the remainder, Dungri had a considerable goods 
traffic, greater than that of any of the stations of the second group. 


^ Value of 1,571 tona at £7 lOa. (Ba 75) per ton. 

* Report of Mr. BdlaaiB, First Assistant Collector of Surat, No. 42, dated 15th Oc- 
tober 1850* This timber trade has alwa^^s been on important help to the cultivators 
of the south of the distriot In 1827 it was estimated at 5,261 cart-loads, and i^e 
value of the timber at £10,700 (Bs. 1,07,000) (Mr. Pyne*s report) ; and in 1850 Mr. 
BdUasis noticed that one effect of this traffic was to enable the cultivators to build 
inuoh stronger and larger houses than they could otherwise have afforded. 

* This total is calculated from Mr. Davies’ statem^t, that there was at that*time 
(1851) one cart for evety seventeen inhabitants. The corresponding proportion in 
1874 is One cart to every nineteen inhabitants. . 
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while at Udwdra, the site of the oldest Fdrsi fire-temples, the traffic 
is entirely one of passengers. At Kdnkrdk^ri, near Snrat, a station 
was kept open for three years (1871-73), But as tlfe number of 
passongora declined from 3,861 in 1871 to 863 in 1873, and as there 
was no traffic in goods, the station was closed. In 1868 the retnnis 
for all the stations in the district show that 856,474 passengers were 
carried as compared with 1,033,641 in 1874 ; while the traffic in 
goods has risen dur.ng the same perio^ from 46,661 tons to 67,087 
tons. The tiighesr total of passengers during this term of seven 
years was 1,077, Ota lu 1 873, and of goods 85,723 tons in 1870 j whfle 
the corresponding lowest totals amonnted to 812,342 passengers in 
1869, and 46,601 tons in 1868. The following statement shows in 
tabular form the fluctnations that have taken place in the qnontitieB 
of tho chief articles of trade carried from the different stations of 
the Surat district 


C'om^a'mUve SUitcnMnt showing ihe fluctuations in the chief articles of 
trade by rail in the Surat District, 1868-1874. 


ARTVwLES. 

1868. 

1870. 

1674. 

Outward. 

Inward. 

Outward. 

Inward. 

Outward. 

Inward. 


Tons 

Tons 

Tons 

Tons 

Tons 

Tons 

Cotton 

4,120 

387 

6,667 

237 

' 4.297 

407 

Cottoii-yurn 

144 

338 

156 

337 

187 

878 

Grain 

8,641 

2,392 

0,540 

17,286 

6,720 

10,969 

Uifital « • t • • • 

220 

449 

2;i7 

676 

166 

608 

Oil 

655 

66 

421 

66 

.S62 

180 

Plcoo-gooCki .. 

430 

677 

411 

tW7 

628 

768 

Sugar ua<l molasses .. 

6,942 

869 

5,126 

1,061 

6,388 

1,888 

Sundries *. .. 

6,438 

12,902 

16,949 

ail'u! 

18,360 

18,482 

Timber and firewood. . 

544 

841 

773 

804 

8,836 

637 

Total.. 

28,040 

18,621 


45,458 

83,274 

88,818 


The details for the Surat station show an increase in the total 
number of passengers from 414,797 in 1868 to 491,789 in 1874, and 
in the quantity of goods from 23,189 tons in 1868 to 30,868 tons in 
1874. Daring the term of seven yeai'^^ding with 1874, the greatest 
total number of passengers was 558,667 in 1873, and of goods 45,801 
tons in 1870, the lowest totals being 359,624 passengers in 1869 and 
23,189 tons in 1868. As compared with 1870 the returns for 1874 
show a marked falling off in the goods traffic at the Surat station. 
On the other hand, trade has been more generally spread over the * 
district, each station becoming to some extent a trade centre. Of the 
smaller stations the greatest increase of activity is at Dnngri, where 
passenger traffic has advanced from 8,541 in 1868 to 14,262 in 1874, 
and ti )0 carriage of goods from 1,395 tons in 1868 to 3,418 tOns in 
1874, In Bilimora the number of passengers advanced from 47,894 
iu 1868 to 62,572 in 1874, and tlie quantity of goods carried from 
2,433 tons in 1868 to 4,796 tons in 1874. The following statement 
contra-Mts iu tabular form tho passenger and goods traffic at ewcl i of 
the stations of tho Surat district in 1868, 1870, and 1874.:-^ 
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Compora^ve Statement of paetenger and goods traffic hg rent, 1868-1874. 


Statiqnb. 

m 

► • 

Dletonoe 
in miles 
from 
Bombay. 

1668. 

1870. 

1874. 

Foasen- 

gcra. 

Qoods. 

Fassen* 

gors. 

Qoods. 

.a 

Fasaen- 

gers. 

Goods. 



e 

Nnmber 

Tons 

Bnmbcr 

Tons 

Number 

Tons 

Daman 


lOBi 


661 

34,758 

1,110 

28,911 

1,778 

VdwAra 


114S 

. , 


13.476 

... 

12,377 

... 

PArdl 


118 

37,748 

1,167 

28,676 

2,367 

26,230 

3,422 

Haria (a) 


1191 





4,061 

67 

BalaAr 



01.042 

4.160 

118,504 

6,iMl 

101,014 

4,288 

Dongrl 


180 

8.&il 

1,305 

14 907 

10.600 

] 4,362 

8,413 

Billmora 


1369 

47,894 

2,433 

04,470 

3,767 

62,672 

4,796 

AmalH^d 


139 

41,7J3 

4,403 

67-716 

4,630 

60,616 

6,504 

NawsArl 


im 

127.033 

6,670 

158,570 

7,077 

153,071 

6,445 

Maroli (6) ... 


154 


... 



12,308 

1,078 

Boohin 


168 

U,iM0 

800 

241.350 

U07 

24,448 

1,328 

Surat 


167 

414,707 

23,169 

4,34,070 

45,301 

401,789 

30,868 

Amroll 


1691 

20,366 

726 

17,874 

656 

7,091 

871 

Baen ... 


175i 

16,188 

1,173 

22,673 

1,400 

29|308 

1,665 

Kim 


181^ 

18,062 

996 

26,666 

1.677 

21,004 

2,184 


Total... 

... 

866,474 

46,661 

1,021,506 

85,723 

1,033,641 

67,087 


Chapter VX 
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lUilway traffic^ 
1868-1874. 


{a) Haria was opened in 1872, wlien passengera numbered 6,386 andgooda amonnted to 66 tons. 

(6) MaroU was opened In 1871t when paaseegertf numbered 11,299 and goods amounted to 1,812 tons. 

As the railway traffic retnms are kept in tons, and do not show the 
value of the goods carried, no direct comparison can be made between 
the total trade df the district of late years and its trade at the begin- 
ning of the centuiy. But it would seem, according to the tables of 
values adopted by the appraisers of the Bombay custom-house, that 
in 1874 the total value of the outward goods by rail from the fifteen 
stations of the Surat district amounted to a sum of £569,273 
(Rs. 5,692,730), while the value of the inward trade for the same 
year was £570,137 (Rs. 57,01,370).' In 1874 ^be value of the sea 
trade was £515,147 (Rs. 51,51,470). The total value of the district 
trade by sea and rail in 1874 was therefore, according to this calcu- 
lation, £1,654,557 (Rs. 1,65,45,570), an increase of 45*06 per cent as 
compared wi^ £1,140,584 (Rs. 1,14,05,840), the total value of the 
sea and land traffic in 1801 j|L802. 

There are two light-hduses in the Surat district, the Tdpti light- bi^t-honaea. 
house and the light-honse at Balsdr. The Tdpti light-house is situat- 
ed on the right bank at the mouth of the Tdpti river and near Vaux’s 
tomb, thirteen miles west of Surat. It has a circnlor tower built of 
brick masonry, with a spiral stone staircase inside. The height of 
the lantern above high-water, as well as tho height of the building 
from its base, is ninety-one feet. The character of the light is diop- 
tric, and its order four. It is a single fixed light of white colour, 
visible from the deck of a ship fifteen miles off, and illuminates an 
.area of ninety square miles. 

The light-house at Bals4r is situated on the left bank at the mouth 
of the Auranga river in the Bals4r sub-division. It consists of a 


* These snina do net indude the valve of treasur^ silk, and other valuahle artides 
earai^by railway as luggage and patvds, 
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wooden pile of a conical sliape with a square base, and a frame-work 
at the top reached by a ladder applied from without. The height of 
the lantern above high-water, as well as the height of th^ wooden work 
from its bc^e, is fifty feet. The light consists of a common lantern 
containing three oil-burners with reflectors. It is a single, fixed light 
of white colour;^ visible from the deck of a ship fifteen mile^ off, and 
illuminates an area of ninety square miles. The light is exhibited 
from 1st September to 31st May, that is, for a period of nine.months 
in the year. • 

There are three chief landing stages, two at Surat and one at Bin- 
der. Of those at Surat, one is a floating pier, built in 1868 at a cost 
of €7,240 (Bs. 72,400) ; and the other is a wooden jetty, origimdly 
constructed in 1857 at a cost of £850 (Rs. 8,500), and subsequently 
(I860) enlarged at a cost of £1,120 (Rs. 11,200). At Randor a wooden 
jetty with masonry hard was in 1862 bmlt at a cost of £1,158 (Rs. 
1 1,580.) It is fitted for the passage of carts, which can lade cotton into 
vessels drawn up alongside of the pier. 

Though in 1800, as compared with its condition twenty years 
before, the sea trade of Surat had greatly fallen off, there was still a 
considerable foreign commerce. In 1802 the total value of the trade 
by sea is returned at £988,388 (Rs. 98,83,880), of which £528,370 
(Rs. 52,83,700) wore exports and £460,018 (Bs. 46,00,180) imports. 
From the following detailed statemeni, it will be seen that at this time 
among exports the local trafiic to Bombay was only about one-third 
part of the whole amount, and but little in excess of the combined 
trade to the Arabian and Persian Gulfs : — 


Statement slimming the c(mimerce of Hnrat hy sea^ 1802-1803.^ 



^ iMFORTS TO 8 i:RAT. I 

Exfoetb faom Surat. 

Tom, 

Vessels. 

Her- 

nhaniliifi* 

Trea^ 

sure. 

Total. 

VesBcls. 

Mer- 

idiandlse 

Trea- 

son 

Totri. 


Num- 

ber. 

Ton., 

Nam- 

ber. 

Tons. 

Ijlsboii •• .. 

Amerioa 

Bengal .. 

Malabar and Kanara 
Botnbay 

Vlllagea near Surat 
Broach 

Cambay 

Jambnear .. 
Bhtonagftr 

Arabian Oulf 
Periian Gulf 

Penang and eastward 
BaibaTin .. 

Basaelii and villages 
Cntch and Bind 

Siam .. .« 
ICoMunbiqtie 

Isle of Prauoe 

”2 

e 

‘*4 

li 

”2 

*‘2 

• 9 

2 

1 

133 

1,483 

99 

1,040 

1,096 

1*86 

400 

£ 

79.374 

3.088 

10,867 

18.705 

40.430 

16,747 

8,008 

17,903 

BflU 

7,888 

3,180 

8,993 

6,074 

1^7 

16.440 

408 

£ 

99 

•• 

708 

m’suR 

1,695 

704 

871 

6,882 

79,374 

3,088 

17,fli0 

10,706 

40,480 

10.747 

8,008 

17.003 

116,529 

9,478 

8,804 

8,993 

6,074 

M67 

loisi? 

0,286 

• 1 

f: 

*9 

• • 

a • 

'ii 

6 

”1 

■ a 

Ca 

2 

2 

1 

000 

206 

000 

1,^ 

041 

440 

400 

162 

400 

£ 

580 

1A78 

188,197 

1,160 

72,010 

4,783 

8,377 

15,847 

131,881 

40,426 

ol648 

7,010 

680 

6,386 

16A08 

0.040 

£ 

99 

99 

► .. 

9i.m 

99 

aa 

a a 

Ca 

99 

99 

99 

99 

99 

99 

99 

£ 

580 

ijm 

188,197 

1,109 

97,709 

4,788 

8,377 

16.847 

181,881 

40,486 

<Cmi 

16,609 

6,640 

Totfd.. 

""as* 

6,824 

343, OSF 

110.480 

4,00,018 

27 

5,064 

60^018 ; 

96^762 

698,876 


} lUmllton’s Description of HindnstAn, I?, 
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According to Forbes/ under Britiali management^ for some years Chapter TL 
after 1802 trade increased. And^ though details are not arailable for Ti^ 
the whole trldb of the port, it will be seen from the following state- 
ment that, as regards the trade between Surat, Bombay, a(hd Madras, 
there was an ^vance from £379,220 (Rs. 37,92,200) in 1802 to 1®02-18(W. 
£562,19 b(Rs. 56,21,910) in 1806. In the trade between Surat and 
the Persian and Arabian Galfs there may, on account of the internal 
disorders in Persia and Turley, have been some falling off. But 
in 1806, in spite of the unsettled state of those countries, large quan- 
tities of cloth and yarn were still sent from Surat to Bussorah.^ 

Statemenit shomng tlie trade of Swai with Bombay and Madras^ 1802-1806,* 


Years. 

Imports from Madras akd Bombay. 

Exfobts to Madras arp Bombay. 

Merohan- 

di£0. 

Treasure. 

Total. 

Merchan- 

dise. 

• 

Treasure. 

Total, 

1802 

1803 

1804 

1805 

1806 

Total*. 

Average... 

£ 

177,640 

138.717 

219,248 

204,627 

297,581 

£ 

67,497 

.30,924 

117,406 

140,042 

19,193 

£ 

235,137 

175,641 

336,654 

344,660 

316,774 

£ 

133,061 

95,813 

1.32,480 

2.32,535 

227,115 

£ 

11,022 

1,500 

2.657 

10,577 

18,302 

£ 

144,083 

07,412 

135,137 

243,112 

245,417 

1,037.813 

.371,062 

1,408,876 

821,004 

44,167 

165,171 

.172,969 

61,843 

234,812 

136,834 

7,359 

144,193 


Returns for the whole trade of the port are again available for 1810. Trade by ae^ 
From these returns it would seem that since 1802 some falling off 1802-1815. 
had taken place, the totals, of which £462,204 (Rs. 46,22,040) were 
imports and £443,546 (Rs. 44,85,460) were exports, amounting to 
£905,750 (Rs. 90,57,500) as compared with £988,388 (Rs. 98,83,880) 
in i802. In 1813 commerce is said to have further declined, an in- 
creased quantity having passed to Bombay.^ In the following year • 
the collector, Mr. Morrison,^ ii^ noticing the falling off in the customs 
revenue at Surat, says, "^it a notorious fact that the number of 
Arab, Jew, and Armenian merchants has, of late, by deaths, bankrupt- 


* Forbes’ Or. Mem., Ill, 401. 

* « Milbam’s Or. Com. L, 121-124. 

* Milbam’s Or. Com., L, 160. Of imports in 1805, raw silk represented £61,666 ; 

sugar, £82,040 ; piece-goods, £27,526 ; treasure, £1,40,042 ; quicksilver, £8,572 ; cochi- 
neal, £6,991 ; betdinutB, £6,594 ; old brass, £4,037| iron, £8,697 ; elephants’ teeth, 
£3,565 ; ooi^, £3,554 ; grain, £2,663 ; hones, £2,658 ; wine, £2,640 ; liqaon> £2,640 ; 
ooooanuts, £2,116 ; pepper, £2,669 ; tortoise shell, beads, and china-ware, between 
£1,800 and £1,650 each ; glass-ware, cardamoms, sacking, woollens, coir, spices, dates, 
and tin, between £1,400 and £1,000 each ; sundries, £15,186 ; and imports re-exported, 
£10. Of exports, ootton was valued at £108,398 ; piece-goods (Surat) at 77,579, piece- 
goods (village) at £19,658 ; treasure at £10,577 ; hemp at £2,297 ; horses, castor seeds, 
red and whm lead, silk country paper, tin, and shawls, at between £1,360 and 
£1,000684^; indw and vermilion at between £450 and £400; woollens at £M ; and 
sundries at £10,5!^, , * 

« MUl^um’s Or. Ccnit. L, 160. 

* Let&r to Gkmnunent dated 29tb August 1814. 
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cies, and desertions been much rednced.'^ Surat had also suffer^ 
severely by the destruction of ships by the French and by the dis« 
turbonces caused in Arabia by the Ww&bis. The vel^heavy Surat 
dues, sevetf per cent as compared with three and a half per cent in 
Bombay, injured the Surat trade, though, even if the duties were 
removed, ' it seemed doubtful if the Gulf ^de would agaie rise to 
its former consequence/ A/Vhen Mr. Morrison wrote (1814, August 
29th), piece- goods worth £80,000 (Rs. /1,00,000) were stored in Surat 
warehouses ‘ without, the prospect of any purchaser.' Mr. Morrison’s 
only hope for the roviwd of Surat trade was the close of the European 
war. This hope was not disappointed. In 1815, on the increase of 
trade that followed the proclamation of peace, the total commerce of 
Surat rose to £1,253,1 11 (Rs. 1,25,31,110) as compared with £988,388 
(Bs. 98,83,880) in 1802. The imports standing at £637,190 (Rs. 
63,7I,9()0) instead of £-160,018 (Rs. 46,00,180), and the exports at 
£61 5,921 (Bs. 61,59,210) instead of £528,370 (Rs. 52,83,700.) From 
the detailed statement given below, it will be seen that of the whole 
amount a much larger proportion than formerly consisted of loofd 
traffic with Bombay : — 


Statement showing the detail of the sea trade of Surat, 1815-1816.^ 




luroRTB TO Surat. 



Exports from Surat. 


Ports. 

VesBels. 

Mer- 

ebaudize 

Trea- 

sure. 


Veasols. 

' Mer- 
chandize 

Trea- 

snreL 


Ko. 

Tons. 

Total. 

No. 

Tons. 

Tcftal. 

Brazil 

8 

1,160 

£ 

£ 

30,168 

£ 

30,169 

3 

1,150 

£ 

88,684 

£ 

630 

£ 

89,314 

Malabar and Kanani 

• • 

et 

619 


610 

• • 


i,or,5 

1,776 

2,831 

Bombay 


.. 

223,367 

67,061 282,418 



199,608 

32,460 

331,968 

Broach .. 

•• 

•• 

80,246 

38,60(1 

84,095 

.. 

,, 

45,388 

19,099 

64,487 

Gambny .. .. 

te 

.. 

6 849 

•• 

«,849 

•* 

,, 

6,191 

42 

6,839 

Janibiuiar .. 



19,668 

•. 

19,668 



4,230 

1,659 

6,889 

BhBunutfar .. «. 

.. 

806 

9,811 { 

0,956 

19,707 

.. 

,, 

' 30,220 

40,488 

70.708 

Persian Gulf .. 

14 

2,912 1 

2, sir. , 

5,867 

10 

627 

20,941 

630 

30.671 

Arabian Gulf 

3 

483 


103,228 

106,614 

9 

1,842 

8i,370 


92,870 

Bospein •• 

« • 

.. 

41,151 i 

.. 

41,151 

■ • 

2,676 

1336 

4,411 

Mozambiquo 

6 

666 

25,068 

6,579 

32,547 

6 

666 

17,710 


17,710 

Penonff and east- 

1 

300 

t. 

6,760 

6,760 


,, 

,, 

,, 


ward. 

Cutch and Bind .. 

.. 

.. 

786 

.. 

786 

.. 

.. 

299 

130 

430 

Total.. 

27 

3,403 

418,652 j 

220,638 

037,190 

€. 28 

8,784 

617,172 

08,740 

616,031 


This increase of commerce did not last long. In 1820 the trade 
had again fallen lower than in 1810. Of a total value estimated at 
£849,500 (Bs. 84,95,000), £443,376 (Rs. 44,33,760) were imports 
and £406,124 (Rs. 40,61,240) exports, and in 1822 the collector of ' 
customs wrote that the trade was yearly on the decline.* By 1826 
Surat trade was still farther reduced. ‘ It was of YOiy trifling oonse* 
quenco, consisting of little but raw cotton shipped to Bombay in 
half decked boats of from thirty to forty tons.'* Except brocade 
and shawls," writes bishop Hebor (March 1825), "all the numufoo' 
tnred goods are undersold by the English, and diamal decay has 


I Hamilton’! Deseriptioii of HinduBUn^ I., 721, 

* Letter to Government dated 4th FebraaE;^ 1822. 
f Heber’B Kwrative, II. , 178, 
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fiallen 6ti the native mercliants.^*^ In the next year (1826) the de- 
{^ression of t^e at Surat was still greater. 'At Mocha and] Jedda^ 
on account oi had markets, many merchants became insolvent and 
brought ruin on some of the merchants of Surat.* Ift 1827 the 
&rmers of the town duties owed government nearly £2,500 (Rs. 
26,000), tad the collector of customs wrote that, hi the existing 
state of the money market, he doubted if the security of Surat bank- 
ers was safe.* ^ 

In 1830 the returns had still further declined, the total estimated 
value of the commerce being £816,345 (Rs. 81,63,450), of which 
£427,025 (Rs. 42,70,250) were imports and £389,820 (Rs. 88,93,200) 
were exports. • The decline continued till about 1840.^ Then trade 
again began to revive, the returns for the eight years following 1 840 
showing a total average yearly trade of £741,097 (Rs. 74,10,970) as 
compared with £625,9^23 (Rs. 62,59,23Q), the corresponding average 
amount during the seven years ending with 1840. The returns of 
the years since the introduction of the railway (1863-1875) show, as 
compared with those of 1848, a falling ofE, the average for the five 
years ending 1871 being £674,070 (Rs. 67,40,700), and the total value 
of the sea trade in 1875 standing as low as £507,866 (Rs. 50,78,660).* 
The following summary shows in tabular form the total estimated 
value of the sea trade of Surat during a succession of years between 
1801 and 1875 :-r- 


OomparcLbve Statement ofihe toted Surat trade by Soo, 1801-1875. 


Import and 
Bxport. 

i 

j 

ISOl. 

1810. 

1880. 

1830. 

Yearly 
arera^e 
from 1834 
to 1840 
(7yeaw). 

Yearly | 
average 
from 1841 
to 1848 
(8 yeara). 

Yearly 
averaM 
from 3807 
to 1871 
(6 yeara). 

1876. 


£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Import .. 

545.101 

402.204 

448^6 

437,086 

207,271 

288,934 

212,692 

100,488 

Esport .. 

408.121 

443.646 

406,124 

889.320 

418,6.12 

462.103 

461,478 

847,433 

Total.. 

1.043.848 

90.%760 

849,600 

816,845 

626,923 

741,097 

074,070~ 

607,860 


With the exception ofithe English whose increase of power im- 
proved their position as iperchants, the state of the different Euro- 
pean trading companies which, for several years before the close of 


^ Heber’s Narrative, II., 175. 

* Petition of tlie people of Surat, daM lat December 1826. 

* Letter to Government dated 18th November 1827. 

. * Mr. Vaupell, who visited Surat in December 1838, found one ship in the Tilpti 
roads. ** Trade,” he mys, has the TdptL 1 can remember the river at this 
s O MO n cTO wded withs hipphig^ now passed away probably for ever.”— Trans. Bom, Geog. 
Soc., VIL, 168. • 


s xhe totals of Surat trade given by Mr. Mackay (Western India, 284} do not agree 
with the figures given in the text. At the some tmi^ the two sets of returns point 
to a gradual decline in the trade tiU about the year. 1836, and a subsequent revival 
tern about 1840. Acoording to Mr. Ifackay’s returns, the total average yearly trade 
during the fourteen years ending wi^ 1^ amonntgd to £450^000 (Rs. 45,00r000), 
during the five years «sn^g 1841-42 it averaged £490,000 (Rs. 40,0^000), whilst 
di^g the five years ending 1849-50 the averagerose to £660i(K)0 (]E^ 5k00,000)« The 

tebna (or 18040 w«^ M ^TOSiOOnBa. 79.8^ 

B 70^22 • 
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the eighteenth century, had been depressed, from the beginning of the 
present century became hopeless. Under the arrangements intro* 
duced in 1800, the English company maintained thbi( commerciAl 
board at itb old strength, and passed a regulation helping the com'* 
pany^s servants to check and punish any attempts at fraud on the part 
of the dealers and iveavors from whom the supply of cloth fer export 
was obtained.^ But by the charter act of 1813 the monopoly of 
trade was withdni wn, and the company ceased to have a special tid- 
ing establishment in Surat. 

The Dutch. Before tlie close of the eighteenth century, Dutch trade had almost 

ceased at Sumt. Their &ctoiy, of which the English had taken po8« 
session on the conquest of Holland by France (1796), was restored 
to the Dutch government at the close of the European war (1816). 
But that government would seem to have made no attempt to revive 
Dutch tr^de at Surat. In 1825 the factory was empty, ^ the chief 
only waiting the orders of his government to surrender this, like the 
other Dutch possessions, to the English.^ ^ 

The French, During the European war the property of the French in Surat had 

been taken possession of by the English. On the restoration of 
peace (1815) this property, ' containing some handsome and con- 
venient buildings,^ was restored to them. A governor and several 
officers were sent to take possession. But the governor died, and 
his suite was so thinned by disease that the few survivors returned 
to the Mauritius. No one came to take their place, and in 1825 the. 
buildings were rented by the English officers from some country-bom 
people.* 

The Portuguese. At the beginning of the century, with the exception of the Eng- 
lish, the only settlement of European merchants that remained in 
Surat was that of the Portuguese. In 1801 the government of 
Portugal suggested that their factory might also be withdrawn, and 
it was continued, apparently rather ' as a help to a great number of 
Roman Catholic families who call themselves Portuguese,^ than 
because of the value of its trade.^ In 1802-3 only one ship of six 
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' Among other points this enactment’(Reg. VIII. oC 1800) provided jor the puntsh- 
meni of weavers, calico-printers, and otliers, who, in preparing cloth for the company’s 
investment, used less than the proper quantity of raw material. The following acts 
were also inade nunishable. The failure on the weaver’s part to supply the cloth 
within the stipulated time, the entering into an engagement with some other pur- , 
chaser before they completed their contract with the company, i^e attempt to pur^ 
chase goods that had been wrought for the company, or the attempt to deter weavers * 
from aoceptang the company’s a^ances. On the other hand, weavers and others were 
invested with special powen of prosecuting any of the company’s servants who had 
wronged them. From details given in this regulation, it would seem ^t between the 
company’s immediate servants and the weavers there were fewer middlemen than in 
other p^ of India. And that in some cases the company’s servants arranged for the - 
produce of doth direct with the weavers,— Surat Papers, 226, SS8. 

* Heber’s Xamtive, IL, 175, 


’ Hebei’s Narrative, 11. , 175. Another reason for the desertion of Surat by the 
French was that the Bombay Government declined to re-admit them to their /armifii 


W. Mf. FdIip«Nwry X.yi«r, iUnMuit SMNScr tetk. 
moiit(1870). , ’ , 
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handred tons sailed firom Soi^t to Lisbon.* Tbe Portuguese were at Chapter VL 
first allowed to oontinne to trade at tbe old charter rates of two 
and a half pencent.^ With this advantantte their competition with «Me. 
English trade became so formidable that, in 1806, the Bombay Got- Sunt, 

emment, so far at least as the Gulf trade was concerned, found it 1800.187S. 
necessaig^ to deprive the Portuguese of their special privilege.* In The PortagiieM. 
1811 an attempt was made to unprove the trade. lour Portugpiese 
ships arrived at Surat and carried away goods valued at £160,000 
(Rk. 16,00,000). This speculation would seem to have turned out a 
failure, as in 1818 and 1814 no Portuguese ships visited Surat.^ The 
Portugpiese would seem to have shared in the speculative shipments 
of cotton in 1817, 1818, and 1819, as their trade is said to have then 
been 'something considerable.’* But dong with the English export- 
ers of that time the Portuguese must have suffered severely. In 
1822 they had ' no trade at all,' and in 1 825, if their factory was then 
open, their trade must have been extremely low, as bishop Heber, 
who mentions both the Dutch and the French, makes no reference to 
the Portuguese.* During the next twenty years their trade remained 
very insigpiificant. In 1840 the gross value of imports was only £82 
(Bs. 820), and in the next seven years the amount was still less, 
averag^g only £64 (Bs. 640) a year. Between 1851 and 1861, on 
account of larger importations of salted fish and cocoanuts ^m 
Daman and Goa, the corresponding returns amounted to £512 (Bs. 

5,120). During; the five years ending with 1876 there was a still 
further increase to an average of £645 (Bs. 6,450) a year. In 1868 
a new trade was started, and grew so fast that in 1 871-1872 its value 
rose to £65,419 (Bs. 6,54,190). This trade consisted in importing, 
under the cover of charter privileges, which though in some respects 
curtailed had never been entirely revoked, large quantities of wines 
and spirits through Surat to Bombay. As this traffic was of the 
nature 6f an abuse, the British government, in 1872, determined that 
the special privileges under which it was carried on should cease.^ 

There are at present (1876) seveif ports in the Surat district,-— Surat aea-ports, 
Surat on the Tapti, Bhag^ on the Sena creek, in the Olpdd sub- 
division, Bilimora on the rivei; Ambika, Navsdri on the river Puma, 


* Hamiltoa'a Description of HindusUb, I., 719. 

* Sunt Papers, 274, 276, and 277. 

, * Mr. Pritdiard’s Memo., para. 12. * Payment of the increased charges was at first 

resisted by tiie director of &e Portuguese factory : but his objections were overruled, 
and the orders of government were carried into eSiMt.' 

* Colleotor of Surat to Government, dated 29th August 1814 It would seem from 
Mr. Morrison’s letter that the Portuguese paid duty on these goods at the rate of 2} 
per oent. 

* OdUector of Customs, dated, 4th February 1822, 

* Haber’s Narrative, II, 174*177. One reason for the dedine of the Portuguese trade 
at this time was that in 1820, by the levy of town duties and land customs, tbe special 
advantages they had fotmedy eidoyed under the terms of tha/amdn privileges were 
greatly cnrtailM.— Mr.Pritehud’s Mema, paras. 16 and 17. 

’ 13ie loss of imperial revenue occasioned by this indirect importation of spirits into 
Bombay during the three months ending with Juty 1872 amounted to a snmm £^6M 
2,96,260). The details of Portuguese trade in tueniaeteentb oeptniya^einiaot* 
ed frmn'Mr. Ihitohard’s Memorandum. 
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Balsdr on the river Anranga, Umarsdri on the river Pdr, and &lalc 
on the river Kolak^ in the Pdrdi sub-division. With the exception of 
Surat^ Bilimoraj and Balsdr, the trade at these ports ii} ^nsignificantj 
its yearly value ranging from £14^451 (Bs. Ij44;,510) to £1,241 (Bs. 
12,410). • 


Statement shotving the estimated value of the trade ant each of the ^venporie 

of Surat in 1874. 


Namb of PoaT. 

— 1 

Import. 

Export. 

Votal. 

Surat 

A 

32,902 

£ 

240,339 

£ 

273,241 

Bilimora 

25,858 

98,645 

124,503 

Balsdr 

6,268 

1,679 

78.637 

84,905 

14,461 

Utnaradri 

12,772 

Nrivadri ... ... 

2,531 

9,788 

12,319 

4,487 

Kolak • 

1,255 

3,232 

Bhagwa 

12 

1,229 

1,241 


1 70,505 

444,642 

515,147 


0£ the articles that form the present (1876) sea trade of the Surat 
ports the chief are : Of exports — grain, pulse, the fruit of the mahwra 
tree (Bassia latifolia), timber, and bamboos. The grain is chiefly 
wheat, brought down by bullocks from Khandcsh, and exported by 
sea to Gogo, Bhaunagar, and other ports of Kathiawar. Under pulso 
come kidney beans, or math (Phaseolus aconitifolius) ; lang (Lat%rus 
sativus) j gram, or chana (Cicer arietiuum) ; amd (Phaseolus mungo) ; 
and tuver (Cajanus indicus). These arc sent chiefly to the K&thiawar 

S 3rts. Most of the mahura flowers (^ome from the lands of Bdjpipla, 
aroda, and Kaira. Except a little ex} )(.)rted to Eathiawdr, this mahura 
goes to Uran, a great distilling port in the Tanna district. The 
articles second in importance are timber and bamboos. Thew are 
brought in carts from the forests in the east of the district pnd sent 
to Cholera, Cambay, Gogo, Bhdunagar, and other Kdthiawdr ports. 
Of imports the chief is rice. This, brought in husk from the Konkan 
ports, is, except a small quantity that^ees by sea to E[dthiawdr, sent 
by rail to Ahmedabad. Stone for building purposes is also to a con- 
siderable extent imported from Forbandar in ELathiaw&r. * At Bals&r, 
of exports, the chief is timber. This, of which teak is the most valu- 
able variety, comes from the Ddng forests, and is sent north to Surat, 
Cambay, the Kathidwar ports, and Cutch, and south to Bombay and 
other Konkan ports. Besides timber, grain, molasses, and tiles, chiefly 
the p7 oduce of Balsdr and Pardi, are exported. Of imports, tobacco 
comes from Cambay, cotton seed from Broach, iron from Bombay, 
cocoauuts from Goa, rice in hnsk from the Konkan ports, and 
from Bombay, Daman, and Diu. 
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Oiyfnfafixtwe Statement showing the fluctuations in the chief articles of import 
and export from the ports of the Surat District, 1801-1874. 
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ABneun. 

UOl-a. (a) 

1830-81. (a) 

^844-46. (6) 

• 

Import. 

Export. 

Import. 

Export. 

glmport. 

Export. 

' • 

a 


£ 

* £ 

£ 

£ 

Cotton 

Cotton tape, twist and 

•• 

4Jt686 

•• 

1,39.390 

144 

106.142 

yam 

82,168 

22.280 

23,686 

4.911 

22,468 

,, 

Grain of all sorts .. 

4 


6,681 

28,971 

Metal 

10A61 

2,310 

10,662 

6,482 

17.610 

881 

Oil 

Piece-goods .. •. 

3.188 

100 

411 


1,271 

212.895 

869.880 

67,121 

46.373 

105,179 

66,602 

25,168 

64,670 

Silk 

Sugar and molasses .. 

64,614 

9,116 

10,972 

353 

22.066 

1,498 

28.717 

1,163 

17.470 

63,891 

13,636 

Sundries 

124,720 

69.474 

87,020 

81,078 

147,628 

Treasure 

'Wood (timber, bam- 

74,496 

178,619 

90,410 

88,464 

21,726 

boos^ and firewood). . i 

787 

819 

687 

391 

1,898 

15,768 

Total.. 

646, loT* 

498.121 

427.026 

389,320 

1 290,280 

i 419.070 


Valae of aea trade, 

180M874. 


Articlbs. 

1869-60.(0 

1874-76. 

Eatlmuted value of 
goods conveyed by 
rail in 1874. 

Total, 1874. 


Import. 

Export. 

Import. 

Export. 

Inward. 

Outward. 

Inward. 

^Out- 

ward. 


£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Cotton f 


178,884 

8,248 

47,466 

33,199 

24^929 

26,442 

2,92,894 

Cotton tape, twist and 

’ yarn 

Grain of all sorts 

23.067 

6,193 

196 

8.080 

60.564 

16.498 

60,760 

33A78 

1,407 

91,49e 

2.047 

109.903 

116,418 

60,605 

117,461 

1.09,609 

Metal 

38,043 

1.30C 

8,732 

103 

60 800 

16,600 

04,53S 

15,703 

Oil 

1,033 

10,387 

1,393 

18,980 

A188 

4,600 

8,8i»0 

6,892 

86,162 

28,780 

Piece-goods •. 

120,046 

134,737 

84 

86,128 

69,136 

63,324 

Bilk 

66.604 

6,417 

,, 

63 

.. 

... 


63 

Sue or and molasses .. 

11,101 

8,482 

8,371 

18.880 

88,218 

69, .394 

41,689 

77,683 

Sundries .. .. 

379,600 

608,649 

197,846 

66,063 

168,768 

177,448 

02,862 

233,606 

2,51,820 

80.586 

Treasure .. .. 

9,690 

80,686 

• • 

••• 


Wood (timber, bam- 
boos. and firewood). . 

1,362 

34,004 

427 

47,228 

8,867 

13.469 

4,394 

00.087 

Total.. 

1,145,607 

678,280 

70,606 

444,843 

670.137 

609,273 

640,643 

1,013, 016 


i a) These returns seem to refer only to the port of Surat. 

6) Statistics for the minor ports of NaraArt and Blllmora arc not ayallable for this year, 
e) The Increase under the heads of snn^es and treasure In the totals for this year is attributable 
to the carriage of railway materials, i^lnded under 'sundries’ for the construction of the line, as 
alK> of the cash Incinded under * treayirB' for payment to the railway workers. 

The follc«nDg details «how the changes in the chief articles of Fltutaatiomiintndak 
import and export since the beginning of Ihe nineteenth century 1800-1874. 

In 1801 metal was imported by sea to the value of £10^591 (Bs. Inports. 
1,06,910). Within thirty years more there was bat little increase in 
the import of this article. In 1844 it was valued at £17,510 (Bs. 

1,75,100), rising within fifteen years more to £28,043 (Bs. 2,80,430), 
and thmi falling as low as £3,732 (Bs. 37,820) in 187A 

• The railway retnms show that 608 tons of metal, valued at 
£60,800 (Bs. 6,08,000), were imported in 1874 as compart with 449 
tons in 1868. 

The import of sugar and molasses by sea was in 1801 valued at 
£22,069 (Bs. 2,20,690). In 1830 it bfd risen to £23,717. (Bs. 

2,37, lyo). Sines 1830' it has kept oontinnally falling from £17,470 
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(Bs. 1,74,700) in 1844 to £11,101 (Be. 1,11,010) in 1859, and to 
£3,371 (Bs. 33,710) in l'874. 

The railway returns show that the inward trade nnder this head 
in 1874 aD^oanted to 1,388 tons, valned at £38,218 (Bs. 3,82,180), 
as compared with 869 tons in 1868. 

Cotton does :|ot seem to have been imported by sea in MOl or in 
1830. The import of this artide in 1844 was valued at £144 (Be* 
1,440). In 1874 it had risen to £3,2^ (Bs. 32,430). 

The railway returns show that 407 tons, valued at £23,199 (Bs. 
2,31,990), were imported in 1874 as compared with 387 tons in 1868. 

In 1801 and 1830 no grain seems to have been imported by sea. 
In 1844 the import was valued at £6,681 (Bs. 66,810). It fell to 
£1,407 (Bs. 14,070) in 1859, and has again (1874) risen to £2,047 
(Bs. 20,470). 

The railway returns show that tho inward trade in grain amounted 
in 1874 to 10,969 tons, valued at £115,418 (Bs. 11,54,180), as com- 
pared with 2,592 tons in 1868. 

The import of yam by sea was in 1801 valued at £32,168 (Bs. 
3,21,680). It fell gradually until, in 1859, the amount was only 
£22,067 (Bs. 2,20,670). Within the last fifteen years it has still fur- 
ther decreased to £196 (Bs. 1,960) in 1874. 

The railway returns show that 373 tons, valued at £60,564 (Bs. 
6,05,640), were imported in 1874 as compared with 338 tons in 1868. 

The import of piece-goods by sea was in 1801 valued at £212,595 
(Bs. 21,25,950), falling off to £27,626 (Rs. 2,75,260) in 1805. After 
twenty-five years the returns show an increase to £57,121 (Bs. 
5,71,210) in 1830, going down but little in 1844, and rising again to 
a yearly average of £57,960 (Rs. 5,79,500) during the five years 
ending with 1849. Within ten years more the import value of piece- 
goods seems to have doubled, the totals rising in 1859 as high as 
£126,045 (Bs. 12,60,450). Since 1859 the import by sea has again 
fallen till, in 1874, it was as low as £34 (Bsr 340). 

The railway returns for 1874 show an inward trade of piece-goods 
amounting to 769 tons, valued at £86,1^8 (Bs. 8,61,280), as compared 
with 677 tons in 1868. * 

In 1801 silk was imported by sea to- the value of £34,514 (Rs. 
6,45,140), falling to £45,373 (Rs. 4,53,730) in 1830, and continuing 
to decline till, in 1844, it stood at £25,168 (Bs. 2,51,680). During 
the next fifteen years the import of silk seems to have immensely 
increased, as in 1859 it stood as high as £66,504 (Bs. 6,65,040). 
In 1874 no silk seems to have beon imported by sea. I^e railway 
returns contain no separate heading for silk. 


Shorts* In 1801 and 1830 no gr^ would seem to have been* exported. 

In 1844 the expprt value is returned at £28,971 (Bs. 2,^710). 
The amonut has since steadily risen until, in 1874, the total reached 
£109,903' (Bs. 10,99,030). 


The railway returns show that 5,720 tons of grain, valued at £59,605 
(Bs.'S,96,050), were exporited in 1874 as compared with 8,641 tons in 
1868. 
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Cotton, tiiough not prodnoed to any great extent in the district. Chapter VI< 
comes, as an article of export, next in importance to grain. Daring 
the five yeaifi hhown in the above contrasted statement, the export ■"Me* 

Talhe of this article seems to have alternately risen and fallen, show* ®l«ctj»UoMtotrade, 

ing in 1874 bat little increase over the total of 1801. The export 1801-1874 

valne in(ti8pl was £42,636 (Rs. 4,26,850), rising witoin thirty years Itiporti. 

tQ £139,896 (Bs. 13,93,900) in 1830, and rrithin the next fifteen 

years again falling to £105,142 (Rs. 10,51,420) in 1844. In 1859 

the total rose as high as £178^834 (Bs. 17,88,340), bat again fell to 

£47,465 (Bs. 4,74,650) in 1874. 

The railway retams show that 4,297 tons of cotton, valaed at 
£244,929 (Rs. 24,49,290), were exported in 1874, as compared with 
4,126 tons in 1868. 


Among articles of export, timber ranks next in importance to 
cotton. Since the beginning of the century the timber triide would 
appear to have considerably increased, the valne of exports by sea 
being M7,228 (Bs. 4,72,280) in 1874, as compared with £819 (Rs. 
8,190) in 1801. As far as the retams area guide, they would seem 
to show that the development of the timber trade dates from about 
1840; In 1844 the total was £15,798 (Bs. 1,57,980), rising vdthin 
the next fifteen years to £34,004 (Bs. 3,40,040). 

The railway letums show that in 1874, 3,386 tons of timber, 
valaed at £13,459 (Bs. 1,84,590), were exported as compared with 
544 tons in 1868. 


The returns show an immense increase in the export of oil by sea, 
the value in 1874 being £19,980 (Bs. 1,99,800), as compared with 
£100 in the retams for 1801. The export of oil in any quantity 
seems to date from 1844, when the total was £1,271 (Rs. 12,710), 
rising in the next fifteen years to £10,387 (Bs. 1,03,870). 

The railway retams show that in 1874 the quantity of oil exported 
was 352 tons, valaed at £8,800 (Bs. 88,000), as edmpared with 556 
tons in 1868. , 

Tinder the head of sugar and.molasses the chief article of export is 
molasses. cThis is one of the staple products of the Boroda as well 
as of the Surat portions of southern Gnjarit. There is a consider- 
able increase in the export trade by' sea of this article, the total, which 
in 1801 was only £1,498 (Bs. 14,980), rising in 1874 to £18,289 (Bs. 
1,82,890). 

The toilway returns show that in 1874 the total export of sugar 
and molasses was 5,388 tons, valaed at £59,394 (Bs. 5,93,940), as 
compared with 6,942 tons in 1868. 

In 1801 the export of yam by sea was valued at £22,280 (Bs. 
2,22,800). Until 1844 this trade kept decreasing, the export vuue 
in 1830 being £4,911 (Bs. 49,110), and in 1844 tWe being no ex- 
port at all. But witlm the next fifteen years the export of yam 
secitis to have revived, the Valae in 1869 Being £6,192 (Bs. 61,920), 
xisiiig to £8,080 (Bs. 80,800) in 1874. 
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The railway retnma show in 1874 an export of yam amoantini; 
to 187 tons, valued at £15,498 (Rs. 1,64,980), as compared with 144 
tons in 1868. 

At the beginning of the nineteenth century, though the use of them 
was forbidden in England, Gujardt piece-goods were mnc\^ worn in 
Europe, and noi only the Dutch and French, but the English ex> 
ported large quant! des. But, with the improvement of English manA« 
factures, the market fur Surat goods imEurope declined. At the sanie 
time, in consequence cf the abolition of the slave trade, the demand 
for the African market was much reduced.* 

The eiqoort by sea under this head was in 1801 valued at £3,59,830 
(Bs. 35,98,300), falling off -mthin five years to £97,232 (Bs. 9,72,820) 
in 1805. In 1830 the value rises to £105,179 (Bs. 10,51,790),' bhi 
within fifteen years again goes down to £84,676 (Bs. 8,46,760). 
The total'for 1845 was returned at £67,475 (Bs. 6,74,750), and the 
amonnt continued to rise in the following years till, in 1849, it reach- 
ed £90,491 (Bs. 9,04,910.) These piece-goods are said to have been 
almost all of Surat manufacture, and to have been sent to other 
ports of Gujarat, Bombay, Alocha, Jedda, and Aden.* This export 
trade continued to rise for about fifteen years more till, in 1859, the 
export value was returned at £134,737 (Bs. 13,47,370). It then 
began to decline, and by 1874 had fallen as low as £4,188 (Bs. 
41,880). 

The railway returns show that in 1874 the outward traffic of piece- 
g^ods amounted to 528 tons, valued at £59,136 (Bs. 6,91,360), as 
compared with 430 tons in 1868. 

The returns show a considerable decrease in the export of metal 
by sea, the totals being £103 (Bs. 1 ,030) in 1874, as compared with 
£2,319 (Rs. 28,190) in 1861. The highest total under this head is 
£5,482 (Rs. 54,820) in 1830. 

The railway returns show in 1874 under metal an export of 156 
tons, valued at £15,600 (Rs. I,56,0p0), as compared with 220 ton's in 
1868. 

The export of silk by sea seems to hav^ considerab^ fallen off, 
the value in 1874 being only £53 (Rs. 530), as compared wth £9,116 
(Bs. 91,160) in 1801. The highest total under tlus head is £10.972 
(Bs. 1,09,720) in 1830. 

Silk does not appear separately in the railway traffic returns. 

With regard to the shippmg of the ports of Surat and Balsdr, it 
will be seen from the foUbwing statements that dnw Ti g the year 


1 MUbom’B Or. Com., L, 289. In 1791 the valne of Svmt gooda loldstL’OrfWis 
letaniod at ;84B,678 (Bs. 4,56,780). The decline in the Englith Eaet India OomnMyh 
export-of Surat jneoe-gooda appeals from the fret that, whUe for the five vean 
with 1802, the aales are retomed at £164,614 (Ba. 16,46,140) for the five vaam enSS 
wil^807, the oomeponding retgm is £67,990 (Ba 6,70,300).— UilWit’s Or, .C^t^ 

* Msokay’s Western India, 261. ' 
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187i-76, 1,583 vessels, of an avorage burden of 18*53 tons, visited Cha yter 
the port of Surat, and 2,065 of 18'72 tons visited Bals&r^ Trade* 

Staiemenf Showing the nmaber and tonnage of the vessele trading to ShiDDiiur* 
Surat and BaU&r, 1874-1875. • 


• 

• 

FOSTSi 

ViassLB Asuvas at 

VSBBILB DSPABTSD FSOM 

SURAT. 

A 

No. 

Names 

No. 

Tonnage. 

Average 

also. 

No. * 

Tonnage. 

AveragS 

alee. 

1 

Karachi 

7 

262 

37-42 

8 

288 

36 

. 1 

Cutch Port (Mtndvi) .. 

1 

40 

40 

9 

166 

18-44 

9 

Ktthidwtr Ports 

294 

5,801 

19-73 

382 

5,383 

14-09 

18 

Gujartt Ports 

637 

10,492 

16-17 

767 

9,607 

12-39 

1 

Bombay 

299 

7,788 

26-04 

188 

3,678 

19-56 

19 

Konkan Ports 

267 

3,220 

1205 

247 

2,907 

11-76 

3 

Foreign or Portuguese 

18 

339 

18-83 

24 

223 

0-29 


Ports (Diu, Daman, 








and Goa). 







1 

Calicut ... ... ... 

10 

466 

46-5 

3 

128 

426* 

48 

Total... 

1,533 

28,407 

18-53 

1,628 

22,280 

13-68 



BALSAR. 

1 

Karachi 

6 

122 

24-4 

6 

170 

28-33 

6 

Catch Ports* 

29 

1,139 

39-27 

70 

2,697 

38-62 

19 

Kithidw^r Porto 

791 

14,869 

18-82 

609 

13,334 

21-89 

16 

Gujardt Porto 

719 

9.977 

13-87 

700 

9,664 

13-80 

1 

Bombay 

260 

6,816 

26-21 

220 

5,099 

23-77 

21 

Konkan Porta 

153 

2,112 

13*80 

186 

3,838 

20-63 

2 

Portuguese Porto 

39 

539 

13-82 

173 

2,223 

12-84 

1 

Calicut 

69 

3,078 

44-6 

64 

3,062 

47-84 

66' 

Total... 

2,066 

38,672 

18-72 

2,028 

40,087 

19-76 


Manufactures . — Of the industries of the district, except agriculturoj Monofootureii 

the spinning and weaving of cotton is the most important.* Except 
among the aboriginal tribes, almost the whole female population of 
the district, both in towns and in rural parts, is to some extent en- 
gaged in spinning cottoi^-thread. The thread is spun both for home 
consumptiim and for sal(^; and hand-spun yam is used in the coarser 
quedities or cloth, in tape for cots, and in ropes. The spinning of 
yarn by the hand, though still generally practised, yields a much 
smaller return than was formerly the case. The competition of steam 
has of late years so greatly reduced its price that at present (1876) 
a woman would by a day^s spinning earn little more than a penny. 


^ Shortly after the bmimiiiff of the nineteenth centoxy, ship-bnilden wonld seem to 
hare deserted Sntat. Most of the veBsels required for foreign trade were built either 
at Bombay OF Daman. (Milbum's Or. Com., I., 158.) Though some of its monopoly 
of ship-buOding had been transferred from Bombay to Ben|[al. yet (1812) for the siw 
of its narid ardhiteots (Pdrsis) , who built merchant ships of six hundred to one thousand 
three hundred tons, superior to any in the world, the superiority of its timber (Mala- 
bar teak) and the ezeeUenoe of its docks, Bombay consider^ of the first impor- 
tance to the British empire in India.— Milbam’a Or.^m., L, 172. ^ 

* As the manufactures and indnstries of Gujarit fonn the snbjeot of a gansiil 
diapter, only a few local details are given here. 

706—23 • 
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Oiapter VI. 

Trade. 

ManufiMstoreB. 


Steam factories. 


The weaving of cotton cloth in hand-looms is carried on in the chief 
towns of each sub-division and in the city of Surat. The hand-loom 
weavers are Hindus of the Khatri caste, and MusalmaAis, chiefly the 
classes of CQnveitod Hindus known as Momnas and Tais. Dhers 
also manufacture the coarse cloth called doti. Of 9,705, the total 
Ehatri population, 6,941, or 71*51 per cent, live in Surat. JTierest, 
2,764, or 28*49 ^r cent, are distributed over the chief towns of the 
district. The Khiitris manufacture cloth of various patterns and 
sizes, chiefly for woiucn’s robes and boflices. 

The taste for the finor descriptions of cloth is almost entirely con*^ 
lined to the people of the city of Surat. Among country-people the 
coarser varieties are still almost the only wear. The produce of the 
local hand-looms is brought to the weekly fairs, or hdtwdrds, where> 
in exchange for grain, it is bought chiefly by the aboriginal tribes. 
Again, on account of the greater strength of the hand-made cloth, as 
well as from their dislike to change, even among towns-people many 
women continue to use country-made cloth for their robes and 
bodices. The demand for their goods is therefore still considerable, 
and the condition of the hand-loom weavers by no means bad. Within 
the last four or five years the Khatris, or Hindu weavers, have begun 
to manufacture cloth of a new pattern. This new cloth is used chiefly 
for bodices, and for that reason is called eholikhand. Almost the' 
whole of it is exported from Surat to the Deccan. 

c 

Besides the spinning and weaving of cotton by hand, two steam 
factories^ are now at work in Surat. Of these, one, called the Mir 
Jafar Ali mill, was opened in February 1866, and the other, known 
as the Mir Ghulam Baba factory, Ix'gan to work in June 1876. In 
both of them weaving as well as spinning is carried on. The com- 
pany to whom the older or Jafar Ali Factory belongs, has a capital of 
£45,000 (Rs. 4,50,000). The maebinery, driven by two engines of 
thirty and twenty -five horse-power, works 15,796 spindles and 112 
looms. The company, to whom the second or Mir Ghuldm Baba 
factory belongs, has a capital of £50,000 (Rs.*6 ,00,000) . This factory, 
which is provided with a steam-engine^ of sixty horse-power, working 
14,688 spindles and 100 looms, was "built at a cost of £67,600 
(Rs. 6,76,000). Of the weavers employed *in these mills, some, are 
Musalmdns and a few arc Kolis and Marattias, but the majority are 
Dhers. The carpenters are Hindus and Parsis, and the fitters Parsis. 
Except as clerks, no high-casto Hindus are employed.* The demand, 
both for the yam and the cloth, is chiefly local. The yarn is worked 
up by the hand-loom weavers of the district, and the cloth worn chief- 
ly as body cloths by people of the poorer classes. In addition to 
these two spinning and weaving factories there are (1876) eighteen 


^ As far back as 1835 some movement took place in Surat in favour of tke iktro* 
ductiou of a steam factory. The first project was a paper manufEiotory, and with the 
assistance of Captain Fulljames, some progress was made in organiring a joint stock 
company. The sweme, however, was never carried out, and, instead of a paper factory, 
a coUon spiimiim association wja started. But this also came to nothmg.— BriiSfa* 
Cities of GujariLftra, 131. • , 

* Some further particulars regarding the workers in these milU will be found It p. 20^ 
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cotton ginning and pressing factories in the district worked by steam^ 
with a total of 518 gins ana twenty-five presses. Of these^ three are 
at S6en^ one%1f Kim Kathodraj one at Kim^ two at Olp&d, two at R&n- 
der^ one at Kat&rg&m, three at'Naw&g&m« one at N&na 'V^r&cha, one 
at Bhest&u^ one at Maroli, one at Sachin^ and one at Isroli. Ail of 
these faqtories have been established within the last ten years. 

• Very recently (1877, January 1st), near the Sara gfete, Mr. Jam&ln* 
din Muhammad Bhai, a Mnss^mdn merchant of Burat, has opened a 
steam factory for the manufacture of paper. Two engines — one of 
sixteen, the other of twelve horse-power^ — are at work, and about fifty 
persona are employed daily. Rags and sacking are worked into mate- 
rial as nearly as possible the same as the present Gujarat hand-made 
paper. The average daily out-turn is about five hundred pounds. The 
consumption is almost entirely local — ^abont one-half in Ahmedabdd, 
and the rest in other parts of Gujarat. 

As European prints are now to a considerable extent worn by 
women of the trading classes, the work of the calico-printer has 
greatly declined. Besides their regular occupation as calico-printers, 
Bhdvsdrs now in some cases act as dyers, and some of the calenderers, 
or chhipas, deprived of their former employment, now gain a liveli- 
hood as brick-layers. The best prints in the district are prepared by 
the Bh&vsars of Surat, who go to Waracha on the Tapti, about three 
miles east of Susat, where sweet water is abundant. 


Chapter TL 
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Calico-printing. 


Gonsiderable quantities of silk goods are manufactured in Surat. ^>1^ 
The classes engaged in this branch of trade are Musalm&ns and 
Pdrsis, and of Hindus, Kaubis, Khatris, and Kham&rs. Masru and 
Eloicha, two varieties of mixed cotton and silk cloth, formerly much 
used for coats by the men of all well-to-do classes, are now out of 
fashion ; and their manufacture has almost entirely ceased. On the 
other hand, the demand for the smooth polished silk cloth, known 
as gaji, now commonly made up into bodices and worn even by the 
poorer classes, is on the increase. 


. The weaving of brocade, or hinkMb, is an important industry in Bwoade, 
Surat. The weavers belong*' chiefly to the Kanbi caste. But of 
late years some Golds, Hindus of the rice-pounding caste, have been 
taught the eraft, and shdwn themselves good weavers. The dealers 
in brocade belong to two classes, well-to-do Kanbis and Bohords, 
followers of the Mulla Sdheb. It is almost entirely by Mnsalrndns 
of this class that Golds have been employed as brocade weavers. As 
regards the market for brocade, till within the last twenty years the 
consumers wore chiefly the well-to-do Hindu town population of 
Gujardt- The fashion of wearing imported goods has considerably 
reduced the local consumption. At the same time, in the markets of 
Sidm and China, on increased demand has sprung up for Surat 
brocade. This trade is chiefly in the hands of Musalmdn merchants 
of the sect of Shia Bohords. * 


Surat still retains its reputation for embroidered work. The Emhroidezy, 
demand for silk embroidery, witih gold and silver thread, has of •late 
years revived. The workmen, or jardoai, who embroider with gold 
and silyer thread, are all Mosalindns* But Hindu women; chiefly of 
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Trade. 

Manalfictavei. 

Lace. 


eua. 


Wood. 


MiaceUaneoug, 


the Br&liinaii^ and other high castes^ work with silk thread 

on a silk ground. The consumers of embroidered articles are chiefly 
the Pdrsi population of Surat and Bombay. 

The pre{)aration of the gold and silver thread and lace used for 
embroidery is a separate industry. The manufacturers are Hindus^ 
chiefly of the K^atri caste. Surat made gold and silver thread holds 
a high place in the market. « 

Except its bet6l*nut*cutters, which &ave a good name for sharpness 
and strength, the Burst metal-work is not held in any great esteem, 
Most of the brass vessels offered for sale in the markets of the 
district come either from Nasik or from Ahmeddbad. During the 
last ten years the use of iron pots and pans has greatly increased, 
and the working up of plates of sheet iron forms a new trade. This 
iron industry is chiefly in the hands of Musalmans of the sect of 
Shia Boheras. In 1875, near the Mecca creek, Mr, Manekji Dordbji, 
a Pdrsi merchant of Bombay, started an iron factory. At this 
foundry, which gives daily employment to about thirty-five men, 
iron railings, pipes, machinery, and other castings in iron and brass 
arc made up to one ton in weight. 

Of the different branches of wood-work, cart-making employs about 
fifty families of Hindus ; ship-building, in the eighteenth century one 
of the chief industries in Surat, is now practised only in the construc- 
tion of small boats and coasting craft. It gives employment to several 
families, chiefly of Parsis. Turning on the lathe is a more prosperous 
branch of the wood trade, supporting about four hundred families. 
Workers on tho lathe belong to two classes, the chudgars, or turners of 
wooden bracelets, chudi, and the makers of miscellaneous articles, 
such as toys, bed-posts, and other articles of furniture, who are known 
simply as Khar&dis, or workers on the lathe. With the exception of 
a few Musalmans who turn miscellaneous articles, all workers on the 
lathe are Hindus. Good chairs, tables, coaches, and other articles of 
furniture are made in Surat both by Parsis and Hindus, but chiefly 
by Parsis. Of ornamental wood<-work, both carving and inlaying, 
are carried on with success in Surat; apd of late years have given 
employment to an increasing number of workmen. In wood-carving 
about sixty families ore negaged, of whom^^fifty are Hindis and ten 
P&Tsis ; and of inlayers there are thirteen families, eight of Pdrsis 
and five Hindus, 

Of misccUaneouB industnes there are ivory-taming, the making 
of spangles, of paper, and of preparations from mercury. The 
turiiing of ivory for toys and ornaments gives employment to five 
families, Hindus and Pdrsis. Spangles, or chdndl&a, made ef leaves 
of mica, ornamented with minute silver and gold cusps and pieces of 
coloured gelatine arranged in various patterns, are much worn by 
Hindu women, especially of the middle classes of towns-people, as 
ornaments for the forehead. The workers belong to the moehi, or 
shoe-maker caste, but form a distinct sub-division known as the 
ehdiidldgara, or spaugle-i|}akerB. The work is chiefly done by the 
women. This industry is at present prosperous. * Besides the local 
demand, considerable quantitieB of Sorat-mMe spaiigles eare expoit^ 
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to Bombay and the Deccan. To a small extent paper is still manu- 
factored in Sorat by the band. The workers are all Mnsalm&ns. 
They do not*manafactnre the paper directly from the raw material, 
but from sacking, r^s, and old paper. Hiis indostry is at present in 
a declining state, ^e two preparations from mercery* the white 
predpitalie, or raahapur, and vermilion, are manofactnred on a very 
limited scale. White precipitate is used as a medic^e. A tiifliog 
afhonnt is consumed in Surat, the rest is exported to Northern India. 
Except small quantities used imSorat for dyeing, vermilion, or hinglok, 
is chiefly exported through Bombay to China. The knowledge of 
these processes is confined to a few families of the Lewa Eanbi caste, 
by whom the craft has been ptactised in Surat for several generations. 

Besides at market towns, much business is, as will be seen from the 
accompanying statement, carried on at the hdtwdrds, or weekly fairs 
held in different villages of the eastern and southern sub-divisioas, 
where the aboriginal tribes form the bulk of population. W^niis and 
M&rw&ris regularly frequent these fairs, offering for sale a variety of 
piece-goods, clothes, cutlery, cooking utensils, beads, bangles, native 
ornaments, pepper, ginger, tobacco, and other articles of general con- 
sumption. The neighbouring villagers attend, bringing with them 
garden produce, wood, and grain. The mode of transacting business 
18 generally by barter, and little money is used. 

Staiement showing the charaeter, number, and distribution of the Surai rural 
* weekly fairs, l876. 








No.ofvlBl- 

6ab-dlyl- 

Wo. of 

How often 

Article! of nle. 

Caste of sellers. 

Caste of 
boyers. 

tors. 

■ion. 




Min. 

Max, 



94rdoU ... 

\ 

4 

Weekly.. 


W4ni4s,Ktebh14B, 
Bohorfts, Chhi- 
pAs, Darjls^Han- 
biisMAU^Mnval- 
mius. 

Chiefly Rolls, 
Dnbloa Cho- 
dhrA8,andthe 
other aborigi- 
nal tribes. 

100 

000 

bhlW ... 

1 

• 

Weekly.. 

DdRs, shelled cocoa- 
nnle, salt, epioes, 
vcgetableB, ooarse 
doth. 

Grocen, Darjis, 
DoborAs, RAch- 

blAs, and MAdb- 

bis. 

Do. 

400 

600 

Baliir 

S 

1 

Weekly.. 

Copper, braae* andiron 
pots^ coarse doth, 
liquor, tod^, dates, 
and shellea cocoa- 
nuts. 

WAnlA8,XidhbiAs, 
BohorAs, Chhl- 
pAs. BArsIs, Mu- 
salmAiukandMA- 
chhia. 

Do. 

1,000 

8,000 

Fiidl 

6 

Weekly.. 

n 

Kbatris, RAohhlas, 
WAniAs, KAnsA- 

rAstDarjis, Olihi- 

pAs. MAohhis, 
Kumbtadrs. 

Do. 

100 

1 

ttindfl ... 

• 

8 

Weekly.. 

Dates, ehdled ooooa- 
nnts, oil, spioea, vege- 
tables, flsti. pardbed 
«nim, and coarse 

BrabmAnSkWAnlAs, 
l&inbis, KAob- 
blAsm GbAnhls, 
BoborAs. Bhota, 
and Rolls. 

Do. 

400 

« 

000 
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CHAPTER VII. 

CAPITAL. 

According to the census returns there were, in the district of Surat 
in the year 1872, 3,936 persons in positions implying the possession of 
some capital. Of these 557 were bankers, money-changers, and shop- 
keepers ; 1,320 were merchants and traders ; and 2,059 were support- 
ed by incomes derived from funded property, shares, annuities, and 
the like. The amount of wealth in the possession of these capitalists 
cannot bo accurately ascertained. The only source of information is , 
the income-tax returns, of which the following is an abstract 

Extract from Income-tax Ifetunis showing the estimated number and income of 
the different classes of holders of capital, 1869-1873. 


BanlcrTS and nonpy- 
dealers .. •• ,. 

Merobanta 

Huldera of government 
securities a 

Persons receiving interest] 
from other than gov- 
eruuient eocurltict. 


From 

£S0 to £100. 


s 

i 

IH 

i 

el 

s 

s 

i 

151 

169 

293 


284 

550 

l'J6 

•• 

•• 

- 

•• 

•• 

352 

628 

•• 

•• 


From 

£100 to £200. 


118 

70 


178 


287 


217 


From 
£200 to 
£ 1 . 000 . 


'47 


48 


Prom 
£1,000 to 
£ 10 , 000 . 


£10,000 

npwardsi 


14 


JO'© 

ir 


a Almost all holders of government aecuritles do not a] 
of income from other aouroce. They are probably incLm 
that ol merchoole. 


^ ^ . this head, as they are In xeoeipt 
either nnder the head oP bankers or under 


From this table it will be seen that in the year 1870-71, of a total of 
1,725 persons assessed, 1,238, or 71*7 per cent, were taxed on yearly 
incomes of less than £100 (Rs. 1,000) j 374, or 21*6 per cent, on in- 
comes varying from £100 to £200 (Rs. 1,000 to Rs. 2,000); 1 10, or 6*8 
per cent, on incomes from £200 to £1,000 (Rs. 2,000 to Rs. 10,000); 
and three on incomes ranging from £1,000 to £10,000 (ks. 10,000 to 
Rs. 1,00,000). 

The* normal condition of almost all the well-to-do, especially of the 
well-to-do portion of the Hindu community, may be said to be a state 


* \Vliere no qpedal refei«neeis*giren, the infonnation contained in tfaia Motum and 
in the Motion on monqy-lending hM been oompiled from sanpUed by 

govenuaent officers and other gentlemen lendent in the district of ffinati 
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of BOTing. Bat, with most of them, the savings of months disappear 
in the expenses of one gpreat festivity. Still almost all classes contain 
some inmviduAls able to lay by money. Increase of wealth, they say, 
is at present commonest among the higher classes of government 
servants, pleaders, moneydenders, town-artisans, and l^oorers in 
factories |nd on the railway. 

yhe openings at present available in Surat for tli<^ investment of 
savings and of capital may bo roughly grouped under two classes, — 
those restricted to certain sectiihis of the population, and those avail- 
able to the wholo community. Under the former head come trade, 
and the purchase of land and house property, while state savings 
banks and government securities, shares in joint stock companies, 
hoarding, and money-lending, are means for disposing of their capital 
and savings, open to the well-to-do of all classes. 

During the last fifty years some of the merchants and bankers of 
Surat have transferred their capital to Bombay, and live the#o, though 
the greater number continue to regard themselves as citizens of Surat. 
Only a few of the largo trading houses remain in Surat ; and as trade 
has left them, these houses, to an increasing extent, engage in bank- 
ing and money-lending. 

For purposes of investment there are two distinct classes of land — 
plots in the city of Surat suitable for building, and cultnrable land in 
"the rural parts of the district. Land of the first class is, it is said, 
sought for as an investtnent by well-to-do townsmen of all classes, 
from bankers to artisans ; and so keen at times is the competition 
for such plots of land that within the last eight years (1 868-1 876) sales 
have been effected in Surat at as high rates as £23 8^. per squaro 
yard.^ The failure of joint stock enterprize in Bombay in the 
year 1866, and the continuance of the high prices of agricultural 
produce led those of the Surat capitalists who retained a portion 
of their wealth, to invest it in the purchase and cultivation of land. 
This competition for a time increased the value of land ; and it is 
said that in the years 1867 and 1868 instances occuiTed of cultivators, 
tempted by the large sums offered them, parting with portions of 
their holdings. In some cases, for one acre of land prices were paid 
varying from £40 to £50* ^Bs, 400 to Bs. 500) « The subsequent fall in 
the prices df agricultural produce has again reduced the value of 
land. 

^ The purchase of house property is a form of investment almost 
unknown in the rural parts of the district. In Surat, on the other 
hand, cunong all classes of the townspeople, house property in well- 
eituated streets is much sought after for shops and markets, and 
yiel^ interest of from nine to twelve per cent per annum. 

As it is not a form of investment that brings in any direoti^etum 
traders and merchants, as a general rale, except when forced to do so 
by the increase of their families, seldom spend their money in improv* 
ing their dwellings. On the other hand, among^ artizans, 
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* } These rates were for land along the line of the Delhi gate road* 
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Chapter VIL Iteepers, cultivators, professional men, and government servants, a 
— fadiion is said of late years to have sprang up of building nevr dwell- 
Capital- ings, or of repairing and enlarging their old ones. A^'uew style of 
house-architecture has, at the same time, been introduced from 
Bombay, less picturesque than the old, with its richly carved wooden 
ornament, but providing larger, brighter, and more airy rofms. 

Of investmeilts open to the whole community the state provision 
of government securities and state savings banks would seem, to an 
increasing extent, to be taken advantage of in Surat. The yearly 
payment of inti^rest to the holders of government securities has risen 
from £2,137 (Rs. 21,370) in 1865 to £6,072 IQs. (Rs. 60,728) in 
1874 ; while during the same period the deposits in the district sav- 
ings banks have, in spite of certain restrictions,^ increased from 
£11,624 68. (Rs. 1,16,243) to £22,122 10a. (Rs. 2,21,225).* In the 
year 1874, of a total number of one hundr^ and twenty holders of 
government securities, sixty-three were Pdrsis, forty-two Hindus, 
fourteen Europeans, and one was a Mnsalmdn. The greater number 
of these persons are said to be. rich, the possessors of £5,000 (Rs* 
60,000) and upwards. Among the holders of government paper are 
some wealthy Parsis ; savers of small sums, who have still the fear of 
the crisis of 1866 before their eyes j professional men, pleadersj 
doctors, and others who have not leisure to look after investments 
attended with risk, and a few bankers, merchants, and the higher class 
of government servants. The greater facilities and'^security afforded 
by the government savings bank, and the acceptance by it of small 
sums, attract the savings of many persons wlio, before the financial 
disasters of 1866, used to deposit their small earnings with bankers* 
Hhares in joint stock capitalists who invest tWr money in shares in joint stock com- 

oompanies* panics belong to various classes. Of £61^725 (Rs. 6,17,250) the total 

value of shares available in the Jafar Ali steam factory at Surat, 
£51,862 lOi^. (Rs. 5,18,625) are in the hands of capitalists carrying 
on business in that city. This amount is distributed among 841 
individuals, or an average investment of £152 2s. (Rs. 1,521) to each 
share-holder. Of 341 the total number of persons interested in this 
undertaking, 281 are Hindus, twenty-'eight Parsis, thirty-one Mnsal- 
miins, of whom twenty-eight are members o£ the Bohora community, 
and one is an European.* • 

Omaments. The rich and poor of all classes lock np their earnings in the form 

of gold and silver ornaments. The labourer or artisan, if fortunate 
enough to save some rupees, has them melted down as an anklet for 
his wife, or a waist-band for his child. In addition to his love of 
^splay, a common saying counsels the merchant to keep one-quarter 
of] wealth near him in the form of ornaments lest the chancofl ^ 
trade ^ould go agaiust him. 


^ In 1874-76 a role Was introduced limiting to £60 (Rs. 600) the amomit allowed to 
stand in one year at credit of any one depositor. 

* These details have been obtaii^ed from the accountant general. 

J Supplied by the registrar of joint stock companies. Detials for the Mk OhuUin 
B4ba steam factory, opened in 1070^ are net available. 
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' Of all forma of investmont money-lending is tlie favourite. Money- 
lenders are of two classes, professional and non-profossional. In tne 
latter may b%iucladed sucoessf al shop-keepers, traders, and well-to-do 
cultivators — all, in fact, whose position enables them to borrow at low 
and lend at high rates of interest. Of professional mdney-lenders 
there are four distinct varieties : the banker, or sdhuJcdr; the pawn- 
broker, 9c jansdu adhuhdr ; the usurer, or kisaHa, tlmt is, the man of 
mstalments; and the village money-lender, or mdrwairL 

In the Surat district bankii^g establishments are to bo found only 
in the city of Surat and in the towns of Rander and Balsar. The 
bankers of the district are by caste Gujarat W&nias, Gujar&t and 
Marw^r Shr&v4ks, and a few Brahmans and Parsis. Among bankers 
the representatives of one or two firms of long standing and tried 
respectability hold a position of special honour. Those men, in token 
of respect, are accosted by the title of parikh, instead of simply sheth, 
or ' air.' In former years men in this position confined their transac- 
tions to granting and cashing bills of exchange. 'I'hoy did not 
engage in money-lending, and so high was their credit that, till as 
recently as the year 1860, depositors were content to receive from 
them rates of interest as low as one, or one and a half per cent per 
annum. In some cases, it is said, their credit was so good that small 
payments, or sanclidmani, were actually made by the depositors for 
the privilege of having their money in such safe keeping. Of lato 
years, in conseqifence of the misfortunes of 1 866, bankers of this class 
nave been forced to invest their capital in joint stock companies or to 
employ it in money-lending. 

The second variety of money-lender is the pawnbroker, or janadu 
sdhnledr, so called because he lends money only on the security of 
articles, orjaiiaa, deposited with him. In practice money-lenders of 
this class make advances only on the security of gohl and silver orna- 
ments. ^J'hose who engage in this business are small capitalists, many 
of them widows of bankers or of other well-to-do traders, prosperous 
cultivators and artizans unwilling to trust their savings in the hands 
of speculators, and at the same tim*e are without the inclination or the 
leisure to push an active raone^-lending business on their own account. 
By caste pawnbrokers afe chiefly Wanias and Kanbis, but some Brah- 
mans and A few Shrdv&ks and Pdrsis also engage in the trade. 
Though the nature of the transactions offers opportunities for f raud,^ 
pawnbrokers, as a class, are said to bear a good name for honesty 
and for forbearance towards their debtors. The institution, too, is 
popular, the secrecy with which advances can be obtained enabling 
respectable families to tide over a domestic difficulty without incur- 
ring the exposure and risk of seeking help from the ordinary usurer. 
The pawnbroker's business is generally carried on in the followixrg 
way : The person in want of reiSy-moneybither sends by a brdker, or 


^ TOe chief opening for fraud is the eeoreew with which the traaeaetionB are 
carried on. When the pawner oomee to redeem hie property, as there is no evidence 
to prove it, the pawnmokeria^ if he ohooaea, generally in a poaition to repudiate the 
Whole Mnaactioii. ' . 
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himaelf brings to tbe pawnbroker’s house^ the ornament to be pledged. 
The value is stated^ and the rate of interest discussed. But before 
settling the toiins the article is, as a general rule^ sent^te a chohsi, or 
tester of crnaincnts^ to be tested and its value assessed. A sum, about 
ten per cenf less than the assossiud value of the ornament, is then made 
over to the j)ledger, who, in return for the accominodationi agrees to 
pay interest at rp-ter. varying from four to six per cent per annum. 
To save trouMesoiij<^ r^ilculations the advance is generally a lump sum, 
£10, £15, £20, or more,according to thr value of the ornament pledged. 
In some cases the interest is deducted from the amount lent. The 
date of the tvausacrion, the description and value of the ornament 
pledged, the rate of interest agreed upon, and the day on which the 
sum lent is to be repaid, are entered in a memorandum book. Cor- 
responding notes are made on a slip of paper. The paper is then 
tied up in a cloth with the ornament, and placed in a wooden-box, 
or in an .underground treasure room. The transactions of these 
pawnbrokers arc limited, their yearly dealings seldom exceeding 
£500. The business is generally personal. When a pawnbrokei* 
dies, his affairs are gmdually wound up by his heirs. 

Tlie third variety of money-lender is the low class town-usurer, 
the Idmtia, or man of instalments. The usurer is a Hindu, by caste 
generally a Gujarat Wania, though Kanbis and Marwar Shrdvaks also 
engage in the V)usinoss. Men of this class generally live in the suburbs 
of the city of Surat, where the money-lender’s house, with its two 
storeys and walls of brick, may often be seen, the only well-built 
tenement among i-ows of wattle and daub huts. The house inside is 
without furniture or decoration, the owner piiferriiig to have his 
spare capital invested in ornaments of gold and silver to laying it out 
on arlick^s whose value must gradually fall off. Though frugal in 
ordinary life, and giving little in charity, the usurer will, on great 
family occasions, spend on caste entertainments suras varying from 
£40 to £100, This lavish expenditure helps to keep him in the good 
graces of his caste fellows. But by other classes the usurer is hated. 
The name of his calling is a bye-nvord for ill-nature and stinginess. 
The kigaticb is cursed, men say, and Will die childless. The usurer 
keeps two account books, the cash book, and the account- 

cnriont book, sdmddnsJiat. The entries in the latter a^ro signed by 
the borrower, so that their genuineness cannot be questioned. As 
a general rule, a bond on stamped paper is in every transaction 
drawn up, binding the borrower by stringent penalties to repay 
the amount due; and as debtors are often irregular in their pay- 
men cs, the usurer has not nnfrcqucntly an opportunity of enforcing 
the penalties. For gi cater security the bond is sometimes signed 
by all the members of the debtor’s family, or by friends who have 
agreed to stand security for him. With these precautions, and as he 
seldom lends a large amount to any one man, and never trades with 
borrowed capital, the usurer has bat little chance of severe loss,, and 
runs no risk of bankruptcy* 

In spite of the saying Aat usurers die childless, their employment 
ii generally hereditary. Ilie son or^ failing a direet heir, some uein» 
ber of the family carries on the business. Occasionalfy a cMi: ora 
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weaver with a genius for economy starts a business of his own. 
Saving £4 or £5 from his pay or from the profits of his loom^ in his 
leisure hoursf-^for at first starting he cannot aSord to give up his 
regular employ menti — he advances sums of from 10s. £1 to the 

lowest and most dissipated classes of the people. Careful to lend 
but littledbo any one man^ and to bind the borrower by stringent pe- 
nalties, the usurer rapidly gains wealth, incurring bitt few bad debts. 
When his capital has increased to £200 or £300, he by degrees gives 
up his original employment, 'and engages a clerk to prepare his 
account books and help him to dun his debtors. Ue now begins to 
make advances to the poorer class of shop-keepers who, in laying 
in their stock, require the aid of capital. With these men the usual 
arrangement is for the debt to bo paid by daily instalments of from 
2d, to Each day the usurer or the usurer’s clerk appears at 
the shop front dunning the debtor for tho day’s payment. VV'ith few 
exceptions, the creditor passes no receipt for the money paid to him, 
and as the debtor does not keep any record of these transactions, he 
is in the usurer^s hands. If unable to pay, tho debtor is pressed to 
execute a fresh bond, and should he agree to the money-lender^s 
terms, his account may be allowed to remain unsettled for a year or 
two. Should tho debtor refuse to draw up a fresh bond, the creditor 
files a suit in the civil court, generally in the small cause court. 
When once in court, the usurer does not scruple to make use of all 
the power the law gives him in attaching the property and imprison- 
ing the person of his debtor. In transactions of this nature tho 
nominal rate of interest varies, according to the position of the bor- 
rower, from twelve to twenty-five per cent. This is, however, but a 
small part of the usurer^s actual gains. In many cases, if a sum or £10 
is to be lent, a bond is drawn up for £12 lOx. with compound in- 
terest on the latter amount. Again, from the £10 sums varying from 
four to six per ceut of the whole are deducted on account* of pre- 
mium, or mandamani. Finally, the usurer makes an additional profit 
of one or two per ceut by paying his debtor in Breach currency in- 
stead of in government coin. The rates of interest and the amount of 
bonus depend upon the char|ioter and necessity of the borrower. 
When his need is great, a borrower, in lieu of about £9 actually 
received, maj have to p^ a bond for £12 10^. 

The village money-lender of the Surat district belongs to one of three 
classes. He is either a Gujarat Wania, or M&rwar Shravak, a trader 
'by birth and a usurer by profession ; an Anavla or Bhathela Brahman, 
a well-to-do landed proprietor or cultivator ; or a Parsi liquor-seller. 
Of these classes of money-lenders the Mfirwar Shrdvaks are by far the 
most numerous and successful. So completely indeed have these 
foreigners in the rural parts of the Surat district monopolized the 
business of bankers and usurers, that, in the villages south of the 
Tapti, Marw&ri is the term in common use for money-lender. No 
information has been obtained as to when and from where these 
Marwar Shr&vaks came into the Surat district. But, as money-lenders 
of this class are not found north of the ^apti, the common opinion 
that they have worthed their way north from the Deccan through the 
Tamm district may perhaps bd oorireot. Though as idiena in race 
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- Chapter vn. and religion^ and related to tliem by the least amiable of ties^ the 
Marwar money-lender bears, among the people of the Surat district, 

, ™ ■ a character for unscrupulous greed and dishonesty ; towards strangers 

money- would seem to show much sympathy and actire 

kindliness. Arriving in Surat without money or education, the M&r- 
war Shravak is taken in hand by his caste fellows, fed by them, set 
to work, and inf his leisure hours taught to write and keep accounts. 
With this help at starting, the immigrant, who is frugal, temperate, 
and hard-working, soon puts togethifr a small sum of ready-money. 
From this atnouut. by advancing to the poorest classes sums seldom 
exceeding 1 0.S., his capital has, after a few years, increased to £200 or 
£d00. With these savings he returns 1o Marwar, and at this stage 
of his life he generally marries. Practising economy even in his native 
land, the Marwari bniigs back with him to the village where he for- 
merly had dealings enough i*eady-money to enable him to start as a 
trader. Kis sliop once opened, he settles in the village, leaving it only 
when forced by urgent private reasons to visit Marwar, or because— 
an event that seldom happens — ^ho has become a bankrupt. Except 
hamlets chiefly inhabited by aboriginal tribes, almost every village in 
Surat has its Marwari shop-keeper and money-lender. In the larger 
villages, with enough trade to support more than one shop, the Mar- 
wari keeps little but grain in stock. In smaller and outlying villages, 
where he is the only trader, the Marwari starts as a general dealer, 
offering for sale, in addition to grain, spices, salt, %ugar, oil, cloth, 
and bracelets of brass. The settler is now a member of the commur 
nity of Mdrw’firi shop-keepers and money-lcndf^rs. This body has a 
social life distinct from that of the villagers wiih whom its members 
have dealings. Though the famili*‘S of the different sub-divisions of 
the Marwari money-lender caste do imc intermarry, they are connected 
by many ties. In the event of tlio ileath of one of their number, the 
members of his caste from the neighbouring villages meet together 
to attend his funeral. Before the anniversary of the death has come 
round, his near relations, arriving from Marwar, unite with the other 
members of the decea.sed^s family in giving an entertainment to 
the Mdrwari community. As the number of guests is small, and as 
all are possessed with a lovo of economy, expenditure on such 
entertainments is, unlike the cost of a funeral fe^xat an\png Gujar&t 
Shravaks, modorato. Almost all Marwaris of this class are Shravaks, 
or followers of the Jain religion, and in the largest of a group of 
villages a temple of Parasnath is generally to be found. To meet , 
the expense attending the maintenance of worship the settler devotes 
a fixed portion of his gains. At the same time he subscribes to a 
provident fund for the help of the widow and children of any member 
of his community who may die leaving his family in straitened 
circumstances. When a M&r w firi shop-keeper dies youn g, until his son 
is of age, the widow, with the help of a confidential clerk, or munim^ 
generally manages the business. In such cases, it is said, the shop- 
keepers of neighbouring villages are of much help to the widow, 
^ving her advice as to the conduct of the business, aiding her m 
keeping her accounts anfl in recovering her outstanding debts. 
Connected by such ties as these, a community of interest ^said to 
prevail among the Surat village money-lenders, and there woold 
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s^in to be less of that competition of capital wbich, in the dis* 
tricts of northern 6ujar&t, helps the debtor to play off the Wania 
creditor agaitisb his rival the Shravak money-lender. Settled in one 
of the best houses in the village^ with a good stoi-e of cattie and grain, village money- 

spoken of by all with respect as the shdh^ or master, and seldom with- 
out som#^ family of debtors bound to perform any service ho may stand 
iiQ need of, the village money-lender, though he seldoi:ji becomes a large 
capitalist, lives in a state of considerable comfort. Village money- 
lenders have dealings with au^ classes of the rural population ; with 
the village artisans; with the fair people, or ujliparaj^ as the 
better class of Surat cultivators are commonly called ; and with the 
dark people, or hdliparaj, the aboriginal tribes, of whom, especially 
in the southern parts of the district, there are large numbers. 

The remarks made by the collector of Surat in 1840 still hold 
good : When a cultivator has come under obligation to him for 

advances, the Marwari either relaxes his demand, invites further 
loans, or exacts strict enforcement of the bond, according to the 
circumstances of his debtor ; but, as he is too profitable a depeud- 
ent to be allowed to go free, the debtor is seldom encouraged to 
pay off the whole of his debt. The same artful managemeut is 
employed to keep the poor artizan or mechanic the slave of his 
creditor, and to convert the chief fruits of his labour to the use of 
the money-lender ; the latter always dealing out such assistance as 
will keep the labourer in work, but never allowing him to advance 
so far in prosperity as to free himself entirely from thrall. ^ The 
village money-londer^s chief record of his dealings with the better 
class of cultivators is the account-current book, or thdmJchdta^ 

Except that the memorandum of payment entered in the thdm- 
Jchdta is not signed by the borrower, this book corresponds to the 
sdind daslcat kept by merchants. This thxmkh&ta is a largo carelessly 
kept book, with entries of transactions extending over several years, 
and relating to the affairs of distinct debtors. As these different 
accounts are in some cases separated from each other by blank pages, 
and as in other cases one page contains a rough statement of the 
dealings with several debtorsf there is little to guard against the 
insertion of false entrig^. In a court of justice but small weight is 
attached to^n tries in a ihdmkhdta, and, for this reason, the money- 
lender generally takes the farther precaution of holding bonds drawn 
up on stamped paper. 

Of well-to-do cultivators who lend money, the chief are the An&vla 
or Bh&thela Br&hmans. Their rules as to rates of interest, and 
their dealings with their debtors, would seem to differ to no material 
extent from the practices of other country money-lenders. The 
last variety of village money-lender is the Parsi liquor-seller. Men 
of this class, by combining together, have, in many parts of the 
district, contrived to keep the liquor contract of a certain group of 
Iffllages in one family for several generations. Leaving his family in 
some town in Surat or Baroda temtory, the Pdrsi liquor-contractoip 

^ Mt% Simson, Principal CoOcotor of Soxat, to the Bcyenttc Commiarioacr, No. 3SSS, 
dated 89th Jiilyia4a 
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chooses some good spot in one of the larger aboriginal villages. Here 
be builds a large brick honse^ two storeys high^ apart from the village 
and surrounded by an enclosure of from two to three Adl*es in extent. 
Inside of tln /3 enclosure are out-houses and stables for cattle, of which 
the liquor-seller has almost always a good supply. Investing their 
savings in land, these Parsis have in several cases acquired esonsider- 
able estates. profits are almost entirely derived from dealings 

with men of the daik niees, or haliparaj. Catering to their passion 
for strong drink, the Parsi advances fcem liquor, to be repaid, if the 
customer is a cultivator, in grain at the time of harvest j if he is a 
labourer, nutking him clear off his debts by working in the liquor* 
seller^s fields. In this way it is that the Parsi^s lands are tilled, for 
neither ho nor his family personally take any part in the actual work 
of cultivation. So great authority does he gain, that the Piirsi money- 
lend«‘r is commonly called the master, or sei/i, of the village. His 
people obey his orders in preference to the summons of the headman 
of the village or of an officer of government. Of the liquor-seller^s 
dependents some are bound to work for a time to clear off a particular 
debt, and others have permanently sunk into the position of servants. 
Wlnlo they are working off their debt, men of the first class generally 
receive each day a few pounds of grain. The latter class of labourers 
are said to bo entirely in their master^s hands, and being kindly treat- 
ed, seldom, if ever, leave his service. 

Borrowers may bo arranged under five classes : i,, stipendiary ser- 
vants of government and hereditary holders of allowances; ii,, 
traders ; iii., artizans ; iv., domestic scjrvants ; find v., cultivators and 
labourers. Ten years ago goveriui.cnt servants of all grades, and 
chiefly Hindus of the Nagar and Kayasth castes, were, it is said, 
with the exception of a few highly-] »aid ofiGcials, deeply involved in 
debt. This condition was the result partly of heavy expenses con- 
nected with marriages and caste dinners, and partly of an extravagant 
style of living. The increased rates of salaries introduced in 1867, 
and the steady fall in the price of giain which has since then taken 
place, have enabled a largo portion of this class to free themselves 
from debt. In point of credit, however, government servants are 
still, as a rule, said to rank low. The chief rs».^8ons for their want of 
credit are : i., their habit of making irregulftr payments ^and ii., the 
special difficulty of recovering debts in case of their death, dismissal, 
or transfer. Under these circumstances the best class of money- 
lenders will seldom make advances to government servants. Most 
men of this class are, therefore, forced to resort to usurers, aud others 
of tiuj worse sort of money-lenders. These usurers, not content with 
interest varying, in the case of advances upon personal security, 
from twelve to twenty- four per cent per annum, under the name of 
premium, or manddmani, make a deduction of from five to ten per 
cent on the amount nominally advanced. Bonds on stamped paper, 
containing stringent conditions, have to be passed, and in some cases 
securities provided. The credit of holders of state allowances^ or 
watanddrs, who live upon ^ income derived from landed property, 
is al^ low. Men in this position hold themselves bonna to incur 
eonsiderable expense in celebrating marriages and in giving* caste 
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dinners ; and as they have a character for carelessness and want of 
thrift, they are reqaii*ed to pay heavy rates of interest. The terms 
generally vafj^ from eight to twelve per cent per annum if the 
hereditary allowance is pledged. When only personal security is 
offered, the charge rises as high as twenty-four per cent. 

Bhop-keepers, including cloth-sellers, grain -sellers, milk-sellers 
v^etable-sellers, grocers, oil-sellers, and sweetmeat-sbllers, belong to 
two classes, — small capitalists and those who trade with borrowed 
funds. The former, as a rule, carry on their business, with a stock 
of seldom more than £50 in value, without borrowing money. Some* 
times, however, the prospect of a profitable speculation tempts them 
to lay in an unusually large store of goods or merchandize. In such 
cases money is borrowed, generally on tho personal security of the 
tradesman. The arrangement for the most part includes a stipula- 
tion that the amount borrowed shall be repaid within a fi:gDd period. 
The interest charged for the advance is moderate, seldom exceeding 
nine per cent per annum. Bankers are always ready to accommo- 
date any trader of this class who has credit and is known to bo 
honest in his dealings. The sec^ond class of traders is to be found 
only in Ihe city of Surat, where large quantities of goods, merchan- 
dize, and articles of food, have to be kept in store. In other parts 
of the district the style of business adopted by small dealers does 
not force them to borrow mone3^ On passing a bond on stamped 
paper, with promise to make daily or monthly payments, the small 
trader in Surat finds little or no difficulty in obtaining from an usurer 
sums of money up to £30 or £40. In such cases the rate of interest 
varies from twelve to eighteen per cent per aimum. Traders of tried 
honesty and of long sbindiiig conduct transactions with money- 
lenders of position, and are not required to pay more than nine per 
cent per annum. To meet expenses incurred in celebrating marriages, 
in holding caste dinners, and on other such occasions, traders Lave 
also sometimes to seek the help of a money-lender. As a rule, they 
go to the same capitalist with whom they have had dealings in con- 
nection with their trade. In^hoth classes of transactions the rates 
of interest are the same. But the creditor is more careful in lending 
money to meet domesti^expenditure, and refuses to make an advance 
until the bofrower has satisfied him that he owns property equal in 
value to the amount required. 

Artisans may be divided into two classes : those whose business re- 
quires a certain amount of capital, and those who have to borrow only 
to meet the expense of their domestic ceremonies. In the first 
class, come coppersmiths, braziers, weavers, and other manu- 
facturers. Such men, when of good personal credit, can generally 
borrow from respectable money-lenders at rates not above twelve per 
cent per annum. . Carpenters, goldsmiths, and blacksmiths, belong to 
the seqond class. To meet the expense of a marriage or a death, the 
village carpenter has recourse to the village money-lender. He borrows 
ffOD(i£15to£20 IfiOtoRs. 200), and, as security, pledges his house 

or his wife^s ornaments. For such advanced he pays, in additioif to e 
l^Cfmiutn of from one to five per e&oA, intereit varying bom twelve 
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to twenV^fonr per cent per annum. Legal proceedings are seldom 
taken against artizans. As men of this class have no property in land^ 
they receive advances of money only on the security «cf movable or 
house property. The condition of both classes of rural artizans would 
seem to be hn the whole good. About two-thirds in the Id&ndvi sub- 
division and one-half in Bals&r are reported to be free from d{ibt. Com- 
pared with thetov/n artizan, the country mechanic has the advantageof 
not being compelled to have on band so considerable a stock of goods. 
In two ways he is better off than the cjpjtivator. He has no government 
cess to pay, and as his caste fellows are few, he can perform family 
ceremonies at- much loss cost than the cultivator is compelled to incur. 

A domestic servant or a labourer, when in need of £2 or £3 (Rs. 20 
to Bs. 30) to meet the cost of a marriage or a death, goes either to his 
master or to some low class money-lender. On his servant passing a 
bond, the master will, generally without charging interest, advance up 
to £5 (Rs.*50), recovering the amount by instalmouts deducted from 
his servant's wages. 

The agriculturists of the district are divided into two main classes ; 
the fair races, or ujliparaj, and the dark races, or kdliparaj. 

The fair races indude the Anavla or Bhathela Br&hmans, number- 
ing, according to the census of 1872, 2(5,158 souls ; Rajputs, number- 
ing 5,787 souls 5 Kanbis, with a total of 25,190; about 10,000 
M asalm4ns and 67,4!9(5 Kolis, a total of 134,637 souls, or 22T 7 per cent 
of the whole population of the district. In the class of cultivating 
Brahmans there are two divisions, the ordiinu v Bli4thelas and those 
called (lesdiH, The latter belong to tlie families who, in former times, 
were farmers of the land revenue. I'ifty years ago these dandU were, 
as a rule, in a state of opulence. The; hulk of the peasantry were practi- 
cally their tenants-at-will,^ or their bondsmen. At that time the profits 
of their position enabled them to spend as much as from £100 to £400 
(Rs. 1 ,000 to Rs. 4,000) upon marriages and other family ceremonies. 
The abolition (1816-1 820) of the practice of farming the land revenue, 
and the establishment of the mass of cultivators as direct holders from 
government, took away from the dc»f'M their chief source of wealth. 
And as they retain their habits of indolence, leaving the actual work of 
cultivation for the most part to thei^" dependents, and refuse to lower 
the scale of their social expenditure, many of them are said to have 
sunk into a position of extreme indebtedness, having mortgaged their 
laud and their houses to Marwdri money-lenders. On the other hand, 
the position of the ordinary Bhathela cultivator has improved, and, 
though they are less saving in their habits than some of the qultivat- 
ing classes, as a body they may bo said to be almost free from large 
and ruinous debts. The Kanbi and Bohora cultivators are industri- 
ous and thrifty.* Careful not to become involved in debt, they borrow 


^ 'The Collector of Surat, to Bevonue CoimniBsicmer, Ko. 54. dated November 
18«. also Report from W.*G. O.8., Freiideut of the Qiijttit mtwi 

OomnuMion, No. dated 14th*Augast 18^. ^ 

* 'Mr. Beyta* account of the oullivatiiig olaMei of Surat. ^ 
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only small sihns, and are punctual in making re-payments. As a rule^ Chapter VII. 
they procure advances on reasonable terms either from their fellow- ^ 

cultivators oafrom the village shop-keeper. On the other hand^ tho capital, 

small holdings and scanty capital of the Rajput cultivators force them. Borrowers, 
in times of scarcity^ to seek ^e money-londer^s help, ancf few of them Galtiyators. 
are said y> be free from debt. The KoUs, who belong to the class 
known as ialabda, or indigenous, are^ as cultivators, intelligent and 
h^rd- working.^ At tho same time they are much addicted to drink, 
and it is probably from this ca'^se that, while some of them are pros- 
perous and independent, many have sunk to the level of tho black 
races, and become the hereditary servants, or hdlis, of the Brahman 
cultivators.^ 


At present (1 876), though indebtedness is common, few of the better 
class of cultivators ai*e dependent for support on the money-lender's 
capital. In years of scarcity, cultivators of all classes may have to 
borrow in order to meet tho government demand j they* may have 
lost their cattle, and be unable to replace thorn from tlioir own sav- 
ings ; or a valuable crop may fail, and the owner of tho land may be 
unable to repay the capital advanced on tho security of the out-turn of 
his field. Special causes, such as these, at times may force even 
thrifty cultivators to seek tho money-lender's help. But at present, 
as in 1840, the origin of indebtedness among tne better class of 
peasants would seem, as a rule, to be the large sums they consider 
themselves bound to spend on their marriages and other family 
ceremonies.^ This is said to be especially tho case with the Bhdthel&s, 
who still spend from £50 to £200 (Rs. 500 to Rs. 2,000) on each mar- 
riage occasion. The corresponding charges among Kanbis vary from 
£20 to £100 (Rs. 200 to Rs. 1,000). But, in addition to their neces- 
sary expenses, well-to-do Kanbi families, especially if connected with 
the house of the headman of the village, are anxious to entertain the 
people of their own and of neighbouring communities. In parts 
where they form the bulk of the population, the expenses of the 
Bohora cultivators fall but little short of those incurred by Bhathelds. 
Eolis, on the other hand, are said to have comparatively moderate 
ideas on the subject of marriage expenses, seldom spending, on such 
occasions, more than £10 (Rs. 100). 

A cnltivAjor of the hotter class in want of small advances, 
say of not more than £10, will, unless he already has dealings with 
a professional moneylender, seek to obtain the amount he requires 
fromsfellow-oultivator. When, on the other hand, sums from £20 
to £100 (Bs. 200 to Bs. 1,000) are required, the cultivator will gener- 
ally have recourse to the village shop-keeper or M&rv^ri. In neither 
case wffl a man of this class, unless previously involved, be asked 
to famish any special secnrily* A stamped paper is prepared, binding 
the debtor to repay tbe .amoimt advanced either in a lamp sum 
or by instalments. If tbe borrower foils to meet bis engagements. 


* Mrdud leMmiMit nport, pm. 4B. . 

* GhikUi wt4«(D«ali wport Kob 819 ot 18^ para. 59. 
•* Mr. fibiiwm’s totter No. 8^ «f IMOb P*>s> 9. 

B?06— 26 . 
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tlio monoy-londcr domands some articles in pledge, oi requires the 
debtor to mortgage his house or a portion of his land. If the 
debtor refuses to mortgage his property, the creditof ^11 demand 
sureties, or, failing this, will have recourse to the headman and other 
leading villagers,' or to some friend of his debtors, to whom he 
states his version of the case, asking them to bring the debtor 
to reason. The arbitrators, on hearing both sides of the question, 
generally suggest some anuingeihent for meeting the creditor's moSt 
pressing demands. If the headmeivrof the village decline to come 
between the debtor and the creditor, or if the arrangement suggested 
by them cannot be earned out, the money-lender has recourse to the 
civil court. His object will not, however, bo to recover his full claim, 
for now, as in 1840, * a cultivator is too profitable a dependent 
to be suffered to achieve his freedom/ * 

According to the census retunis of 1872, the aboriginal tribes, the 
dark race^, or JedUpuraJf numbered 160,565 souls, or no less than 
33 SI per cent of the entire population of the district. From the 
following tabular statement it will bo seen that of the different 
tribes or clans — of which no fewer than twenty are to bo fonnd within 
the limits of the district of Surat — the most important are the Dubl&s, 
numbering 71,533 ; the Dhondias, with a strength of 46,483 ; the 
Chodhras, with 19,153 ; and the Naikiis, with 17,632. It also appears 
that, while settlements of the dark races remain in all parts of the 
district, their number varies considerably according^to the character 
of the country. Most numerous in the hilly tracts towards the oast 
and south, they attain their greatest strength in Mfindvi, where they 
form 70*98 per cent of the entire population. Towards the north-west 
the dark element becomes gradually scantier till, in the neighbour- 
hood of the city of Surat, it reaches its minimum ; the fair races of 
the Chordsi sub-division out-numbering its dark tribes by nine to one. 


Staiemmt slmvlng ilie dwtrihution of Uie chief aboriginal triheaof the 

Surat DUtrict. 


Sub-division. 

1 

i 

n 

, 

« 

’A 

Dbondio, 

Chodhra. 

1 

Other 

TiibeA. 


Total popu- 
lation of 
the die- 
tricL 

ii 

o\m 

HAadvl', .. . 

Oliordsi 

BArdoli 

Jalfilpor 

aiikbli 

BalsAr e. • 

PArUi 

Total.. 

214 

0,388 

*7 

..8 

8,877 

4,86.5 

6,1.79 

18,714 

9,762 

8,888 

7,726 

7,054 

”63 

2,.318 

4,389 

6,20(; 

4,940 

• • 

• 9 

671 

681 

16,298 

11,818 

17,040 

19,168 

4,604 

879 

9 

604 

817 

107 

210 

«- 

9,601 

84.882 

6,168 

21,808 

12,761 

29,776 

24.887 

20,248 


12-98 

70-08 

10-60 

28-18 

18-20 

60-20 

81-88 

66*61 

6,684 

71,683 

17,032 1 

46,439 

10,168 I 

4,604 

1,626 

1«6,06O 

409,088 

8B4i 


Though among these tribes ^rked differences in oharaoter, and 
considerable variety in condition, are to be fonnd, as compared 


to wbitotiem IB Btm practij^ m the rani parts of the distiiet. ih<nu^, 
the deeny of the pstBonal mitaeuce of vilLi^ ft j, beooniSng' 

* Mr. Simaon’B letter No. 322 of 1840. * 
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''wiik the foflr cultivators, all of them are distinctly inferior in Chapter VIL 
mental and bodily power.^ Desire for strong drink is a passion 
with tlm mepnbers of these tribes. The Chodhrds in the Mdndvi CapitaL 
sub-division, though numbering less then 20,000, and all miserably Bonowen. 
poor, have been estimated by the settlement officer* to spend Dark racai. 
on liauoK a yearly sum of £3,000 (Rs. 30,000).* Again, in the 
Chikhli sub-division, the Ndik&s ‘ will sell all they possess, even 
the rags that cover them, for a small quantity o^ liquor’* ; and, 

‘ except the state demand, the Kdrsi liquor-seller gets every farthing 
the Dhondia tribe can scrape together.’ * 

Arranged according to their social position, the members of these 
tribes belong to three classes — small landholders, independent labour- 
ers, and hereditary servants. In spito of arrangements under 
which cultivators of the dark races held land at speciaUy easy rates,* 
their condition in 1850 would seem to have been wretched in the 
extreme. The landholder of this class was at that time* described 
as '' a prey to the money-lender, who eats the hardeamod profits of 
his labour. The very seed ho sows is often not his own, and the 
rates of interest he has to pay leave him with only a bare subsist' 
ence of the coarsest grain.’’ * In 1856 the collector, Mr. Liddell, 
gave a similar account of the condition of the cultivators of the dark 
races.^ In 1869, in spito of tho high prices and prosperity of the 
preceding years, the settlement officer found that in Pardi even 
the bettor class of the aboriginal tribes rarely tasted rice, subsist- 
ing almost entirely on the coarsest and cheapest grains supplomented 
by largo draughts of liquor.® “ Their supplies,” he adds, " of even 
those cheap grains generally fail before June, so that they are 
compelled to beg from the money-lender seed and food to suffico 
till next harvest, when the loan has to be returned with fifty per 
cent more gfrain than the quantity received. Any thing the money- 
lender does not absorb goes to the liquor-seller.” The six years 
that have since passed seem to have wrought but little change in 
the condition of the cultivators of the dark tribes. They admit 
that, without the help of the money-lender, they cannot till their 
land, and so poor are they that for two months in tho year, from the 
middle of April till the middle of Juno, many of them live on 
roots. The^nly advdhey} these tribes have naado under British 
management would seem to be, that in some parts of tho district 


^ Ab Bhown above, more than 80 per cent of the whole number of aborimal tribes 
are knoap as DiAldaj a word said to be a corruption of DurbaMa or * weaAdings.’ 

* Mdndvi settlement report No. 1745 of 1872, parik 17. 

* Chikhli settlement report No. 310 of 1865, para. 46. 

a Chikhli settlement report No. 310 of 1865, para. 48. 

> Colonel Prescott’s report No. 310 of 1865, on the introduction of revised rates of 
assessment in the Chikhli sub-division, page 60. The deduction on account of cdlonr 
was as much as 25 per cent. 

* Letter firam Mr. A. F. BeUssis, First Assistant Collector of Snrat, No. 42, dated 

}5th Octoher 1850, para. 13. ^ , 

7 Kansas, dated Ttlf Joly 18S6. 

* Bepwt («the minoiiof thelandawenment ofPirdi mb-divndoii, 1880, page 18, 
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they have been raised from the position of wild, nnse^lled squatters 
to that of fixed and steady cultivators.^ ^ 

These men are the village shop-keeper’s most cons&l&t customers. 
With them^he opens an account, giving a few farthings' worth of 
tobacco, or ^lending a penny or two that they may buy liquor. When 
a death happens, a marriage has to bo celebrated, or an mstalment 
of rent is due, and silver is nowhere to be had except at the money- 
lender's, a boncf i^ drawn up on stamped paper, at rates of interest 
varying from twenty-four to thirtjp^ per cent, and in some cases 
rising to as much as seventy-five per cent per annum. But this is 
not ful the boiTower has to pay for the accommodation. The villag^e 
mrniey-lendor is no less skilful than the town-usurer in increasing his 
profits by deductions and penalties, and by turning to his own* account 
varieties in the value of the currency. Before long the debtor fails 
to pay the instalments as they fall due ; his crop is handed over 
to the money-lender ; and, though his family during the hot- weather 
month feed chiefiy on roots and fruit, a certain amount of grain has to 
be borrowed for their support, and at the beginning of the rainy sea- 
son a further supply is required for seed. These grain advances are 
charged for at special rates according to the proverb — binu bamnu, 
Tchdwimu dohorii ; for seed double, for food one and a half. The 
advances of grain are entered in a separate account, the ^ain book, 
or ddndni nondh. In this account the borrower is debited, if the 
advance is for seed, with double the quantity of grain actually 
received, and with half as much again as the quantity received, if the 
advance is for food. If by the end of the year the borrower has 
failed to repay the whole amount advanced, double the balance 
against him is entered in the new books. Instead of repaying the 
advance in grain, should the borrower wish to repay it in money in 
addition to double the value of thtJ grain advanced, he has to pay one- 
quarter more. Thus, if A borrows twenty pounds of millet in April 
(Chaitra) he is debited with forty pounds, whichhemay pay at any time 
within a year. If he pays in grain in December, only forty pounds 
are required ; but if he prefers to pay in cash, he will have to give the 
value of fifty pounds. In the eastern pc^s of the district, as soon as the 
rains are over, the money-lender goes round, from hamlet to hamlet, 
claiming his share in the crop. Beyond this life can do little to recover 
hi; debts. For the Bhils and Chodhras, tlie dark people of those 
parts, are not by their habits tied down to any particular spot, and, 
if too hard pressed, will forsake their huts and set up a fresh hamlet 
beyond the reach of the money-lender. The following extract from 
a shop-keeper's account books, furnished by the m&mlatddr of 
Mnudvi, shows how the money-lender deals with his customers of 
thi.‘ class, and what record he keeps of their transactions:— 


* Twice in the five years, before its acquisition by the British, the aboriginal pqpn« 
latiou of Balsdr had left their lands. They Bubseqncaitiy came back, and in 1828 zonn- 
ed a toge portion of the aflricultnral poi>n1ation. But, again falling into debt, they 
forsook their houses aqd firids, and in l833, except in thieo villages, had almost diaap- 
^i^fromBalsir. At that timeffchey were extremdy unsettled. A dea^ in a family, 
aiseme, misfortune, or any trifling drcnznstance affecting their highly sensitive fancies^ 
vmnld cause them to leave their nouses and property and move to another viillage.— 
Mr, Chambers’ report dated 23rd Docembw 18^. 
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Vxbraeifnm Ofiemid of KkttsAl Fakira OhodJura, of the village 

^^or Bamvnt year 19 20-1921 (a.d. 1864-65). 


ofOcmtoU, 


BeoeiptB fjimaj. 


Fosh 

• Castor-oilseeds, 60 lbs. 
Clarified butter, 15 lbs. 


Balance due.. 


Total... 


£. a. d. 


0 4 
0 


6 


0 12 6 
0 8 lOi 


1 1 


Payments (UdJulT), 


Waiadhh. ITa^Srd. (Page 
70 of the day book.) 
Copper coins paid 
to self ... r ... 
A^alidd Slid 3, page 130. 
Cop^OT coins paid to 

A'ahdd Slid 14, page 136. 

Paid to self 

Shrdvan Sjid 15, page 151. 

Paid to self 

Peas, 5 lbs., given to 
his sinter ... 

Salt to self ... 

Posh Slid 4, page 37. 

Paid to self copper coins. 
Mdha Sud 6, page 59. 
Paid to self government 
coins, Rs. 4 (8«.), and 
exchange 2 as. (3d.) ... 
Mdha Sud 12. 

Paid to self 

ClwXira Svd 7. 

Copper coins 

Page 121. Cloth 
Interest 

Total ., 


£. s. d. 


0 2 0 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


3 

4i 

0 


0 0 6 

0 8 3 

0 2 0 

0 0 3 
0 2 5 ^ 
0 3 8 


1 1 
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In the rural parts of the district almost all unskilled labourers who, 
according to the census of 1872 numbered 69,757 souls, belong to 
&e dark races, including Kolis. The inoimsed demand for labour 
in the year 1859, when railway works were in progress, and again 
during the years of high prices (1863-1866), when in many cases 
well-to-do cnltivators ceased to work with their own hamb, im- 

S roved for the time the position of this class. Bat their improvi- 
enoe and fondness for intqjdcating drinks prevented them &om 
putting by any of their savings, and the faU in wages, which has 
again takei^lace, ha^ei^aced the labourers of the dark tribes almost, 
to their former condition. As a borrower of this nlAa. can seldom 
give any but personal secnrity, the ordinary shop-keeper refuses to 
deal with him ; sometimes the well-to-do cultivators, for whom he 
generally works, will make him a small advance ; but, as a rule, 
men of this class, when in want of money, resort to the Pirsi liqnor- 
seller. When once indebted to the liquor-seller, these labourers have 
but little chance of setting themselves free, and, as a rule, ainlr by 
degrees into a position of entire dependence upon ki'm , 

The third position occupied by members of the dark tribes is that 
of serfs, or hereditary servants, attached to families of the &ir 
of ooltdvators. These bondsmen are called Mli, literally plonghmen. 
!l%ey are to be found throughont th^ district, and belong to 
different biancheaof the aboriginal population. In M6ndvi th» are 
Ohodhr&s; in P&rdi, N&ik4s ; in Bals6r, Dhondi&s; and Dabhte 
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in all parts of the district. Kolis^ though reckoned Ae of the fair 
racesi contain^ among their number^ families who have sunk into 
the position of serfs. In Ghikhli mmj, and in P&rclA)k most^ of the 
hdlis are said to belong to the Koli caste.^ The total number of 
hdlis in the* Surat district has not been shown in the census returns. 
Roughly it may be estimated at about 27^500 souls^ or one-|jbLth part 
of the entire strength of the aboriginal population.^ 

The proprietirs of these serfs, called by their hereditary servants 
dhanidmOf or master, are, for the most ^art, members of the fair tribes, 
Bh&thela Brahmans, Kanbis, and Rajputs. Originally, it seems pro- 
bable that families of the dark tribes attached themselves as bon^- 
mou, especially in years of scarcity and famine, to the households of 
men of the cultivating classes only. At present, however, serfs are 
to be found in the service of some ^age shop-keepers. For, though 
the practice of openly buying and selling bondsmen no longer pre- 
vails, MarVaris are said, at times, if in want of a workman, to take 
over from a cultivator of the better class a hdli or two in part 
payment of a debt. Parsi liquor-sellers have also in their power 
familiep of the aboriginal races who have mortgaged their labour at 
the only means of obtaining an advance of money. And in years of 
scarcity, instances still occasionally occur in which members of the 
dark tribes agree to enter into the service of a cultivator on condition 
that he supplies their families with grain. Though practically hold- 
ing the position of bondsmen, such servants are not called hdli. The 
use of this term is confined to families who, for genei’ations, have 
held the position of hereditary servants. In different parts of the 
district the relation between landowner and serf would seem to vaiy 
considerably. Thus, in 1816, Captain Newport found that the ham 
of the Pdrchol (now Jal&lpor) sub-division, unlike those of other parts 
of the district, were subject to bo soM at their master^s wish.® And 
while in Balsarand Ghikhli, when his services wore not required by 
his master, the hdli might work as a labourer on his own account, in 
Farchol the masters were said to hire their hdlis out as labourers, 
keeping to themselves whatever wages might be earned. No social 
degradation attaches to the position o&a hdU. Men of this class in- 
termarry with the independent labourers of their own tribe ; and the 
female halts are, even in high-caste families^ omploye^^as domestic 
servants — drawing water, cleaning the house, and looking after the 
cattle.^ 

The hdlis live sometimes in groups, forming by themselves a dis- 
tinct hamlet, or /alia. In other pl^es a portion of the village site 
has been assigned to them. But, as a rule, two or three families xna^ 
be found settled in tho fields, squatting on some open plot on their 
master’s land. Their dwelling is a small hut, consisting of a single 
room ; the walls made of cane, plastered with mud, and the^ roof of 


1 Chikhli settlement report, para. SO, and Firokol settlement report of 1816^ 
para. 45. a 

*B4vS4h6bKesavl41Na11inb&i,M4mktd4ro{BalBAr. ^ 

* SetUement report of the Pdrchol pargana, 1816. 

^ Captain Newport’s Pdrchol settlement report^ para. 45, / 
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tlubtch. Sozdb piecos of matting to sleep on^ and a few earthen-ware Chapta 
cooking ressesj are all the furniture these huts contain. ^ The clothes . ^ 
worn by the tmis are of the scantiest and coarsest description. Two 
cloths, — one for the loins^ called dhotar, and the other to wrap round Boirowcrs 
the head, called fdliu, — and a pair of shoes, is all the mah requires ; Dark race 
and, exc<ipt in a few clans, among whom the practice of wearing a 
boddice, or choU, prevails, one large sheet, or adlh^ suffices for tiie 
wbman^s clothing. These articles they obtain, in some parts of the 
district, once a year from tln^r master. But, as a rule, h&lis are 
expected to clothe themselves from their earnings at odd times, as 
labourers. Ornaments they have none, except a few rings of brass, 
tin, or polished wood, which the women wear in tiers, on their legs 
and arms. 


From June to December is the cultivator's busy season. During 
these months, when he has to be early at field, the hdli and his wife 
rise at dawn and cross over from their hut to the master's house. 
Here they meet with the rest of their master's hdlis, from two to 
twenty families, according to their master's position.^ All pass into 
the public room, or parsdl, of their master's house ; and, sitting in 
OToups on the floor, receive their morning meal from the hands of the 
females of the family. To each one, a cake or two of millet bread, 
some pulse, wdl, and a jugful of whey ; perhaps some pickles, 
and a small supply of tobacco. The moal is over by about six 
o'clock, and, oxftopt one or two women who stay in the master's 
house as domestic servants, the hdlis set off to the fields. Generally 
the master or one of his sons goes with them, and they work together 
till eleven or twelve o’clock. About this time the females of the 
master's family come into the fields, bringing the hdlis^ mid-day meal. 
This meal consists of millet cakes, pulse, and whey. The mastel^ 
eats the same food as his ploughmen. After a short rest— -for if well 
fed the hdJ^is would seem also to bo well-worked — and a smoke, work is 
resumed and carried on till sunset. They then return to the master's 
house and receive their daily allowance of grain. Four pounds of 
unhusked rice, or bhdt, for a man ; two pounds for a woman-; and 
for a child from a half to a whole pound. These rations are ^stri- 
buted by the females of the master's family to the hdW wives. Only 
what is wan^d for evening meal is taken, and the rest left in 
the master’s hands. The balance of the kali’s allowance of grain is 
not placed by itself, and nothing is put down in writing. But, when 
idle receives her allowance, the hall’s wife talks over with her mistress 
. the state of their grain account. Af tern hard day’s work, before leav- 
ing the master’s house, the ploughman generally is allowed a drink of 
liquor, or tddl. Many masters have palm-trees on their fields, and set 
apart the produce for the use of their servants. When the farm work 
is light, the ploughman, after breakfast, finishes off what there may be 
to do in ike ^ds, and returns to his hut, where he spends the rest of 
the day. In the evening his wife fetches the allowance of grain. 


^ Gsptaiii Kewport, rin his Piidud wtlilemeiit leyort (1816), pan. 46,<toot!hotak 
ueationB the oan of aa'old village aiaaager, or deat*, who had m muqr M 406 Atffi*. 
Ihere are no snob hooaeholds now. 
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At times, when there is nothing for him to do In his Master’s fields, 
the ploughman is expected to seek for work, or to emnloy himself in 
cutting &ggots and taking them to market. When thufl engaged, the 
hali receives no food or grain from his master, but is atlow^ to keep 
what wage^he may earn. Should he fail to find work, the Jidli will, in 
the evening, send his wife to the master^s house for a supply of grain 
from the balance at his credit. It seldom happens that the hali 
exhausts all thee at his credit. If all is expended, the master 
advances what additional grain the requires. 

When employed by his master on other than field work, the hdU 
occasionally receives wages in cash. If, for example, the hdli takes 
the grain to market, he is paid wages for the time he has been absent. 
Again, ho occasionally has a piece of luck, as when he is sent to escort 
a female member of his master^s family to the house of her hua])and or 
father. On leaving to return, the hdli generally receives a present 
of a rupee or two from the master of the house. On the chief 
holidays of the year, about eight days in the twelve months, the 
hdlh rest, but receive their meals and allowance of rice as on ordi- 
nary working days. The actual expenses at a hdWs wedding are 

{ )aid by the master. The expenditure, which consists chiefly of the 
iqaor drunk by the guests, generally amounts to from £1 to £2 (Rs. 10 
to Rs. 20), and never exceeds £10 (Rs. 100). When the serfs of 
different masters intermarry, the general practice would seem to be 
that the man continues to work for his master, and the woman for hers. 
The children are divided, or, if there is only one son, his services are 
shared. Sometimes the wife works for her husband^s master. In 
the event of a hdli dying, the widow is free to iiuirry again. But any 
son she may have had by the fii'st marriage is bound to the service 
of her first husband^s master. On tJic occasion of a marriage iii the 
master^s family, the Mils are presented with clothes. The men with 
a sheet to throw round the body, dhotar, and a cloth to wrap round 
the head, fuUu, worth together about three shillings (Rs. 1-8) ; the 
women with a long cloth, sdllo, costing about two shillings, and those 
who wear it, with a boddice, choli, worth not more than ninepence 
(6 as.) The four or five days of the wodding festivities are a busy 
time for the servants, and, though their ordinary supply of rice is not 
distributed to them, they are well treated,, ehtiug thq.ipame food as 
the guests, and kept freely supplied with liquor. 

Treated with 'kindness and consideration,’ the hdlis are con- 
tented.^ ' They suffer neither want nor oppression, and, from their 
extreme ignorance, are happier, and perhaps better and more 
regularly fed, than if they had themselves to depend on.'^ In their 
leisure hours, allowed to earn money for themselves, and, aided by 
their master to bear the expense of their weddings, it is not to be 
wondered at that, till recently, instances of desertion were extremely 


' Colonel Prescott’s Ghikhli settlement report No. 310 of 1865, pen. 49. Captain 
Newport (1816) says ; ** I have h^urd several of the owners say wovld sooner 
dispofe of their wives, their jeweft, or their houses, than sell meir uaves*” ParchcA 
settlemeut report, para. 46. 

* Captain Newport’s Parchol settlement reporti 1816, para. 45. * 
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rare. Thon|rh the temptations of high wagoa havo induced lialis to 
abandon they masters, and the inabiUty of the masters to enforce 
their claimf^.of service in courts of law have perhaps of late years 
combined to make the relations of master and servant^ less kindly 
than they formerly were, in the opinion of local officers well acquaint- 
ed withatheir relative conditions, hilis are still, as a rule, better o£E 
than those of their clan who are nominally free labourers.^ 

With the exception of the banker, or sdJmhm\ and the pawnbroker, 
or jansAii, the several varietidli of money-lender, the town-usurer, 
the village shop-keeper, the well-to-do cultivator, and the Tarsi 
liquor-seller, have the reputation of taking an unfair advantage of the 
ignorance and necessity of the poorer class of borrowers. It would 
appear from the civil courts returns that, during the five years ending 
with 1874, the pressure of the civil courts upon the indebted classes, 
though with some variations from year to year has, on the whole, 
considerably increased. During these years the total number of suits 
disposed of has risen from 5,723 in 1870 to 6,623 in 1874, an jidvanco 
of 15'72 per cent. Calculating on the basis of one debtor to each suit, 
this figure (6,623) shows that during the year 1874 the representa- 
tives of 4*36 per cent of the families of the district were taken into 
court by their creditors, and in only 136 cases, or 2‘53 percent of tho 
entire number of suits was the decision of the court in tho defend- 
ant's favour. Of the decrees thus passed, 4T01 per cent liave, on 
an average, during the period of five years, been given against tho 
defendant in his absence.. The practice of making orders in tho 
defendants absence is, it would seem, on tlio increase ; the numbers 
having risen from 2,165 in 1870 to 2,834 in 1874, an increase of SO O 
per cent. There is also an advance in the total number of transfers 
of property from 1,345 in 1870 to 2,234 in 1874, an increase of 66*09 
per cent. , Of these, transfers of movable property have increased 
from 411 in 1870 to 813 in 1874, or 97*81 per cent, and transfers of 
immovable property from 934 in 1870 to 1,421 in 1874, or 52*14 per 
cent. Agtiin, with regard to tho measures taken against the persons 
of debtors, creditors seem year by year, to an increasing extent, to 
be proceeding to extremes. Tim number of debtors arrested having, 
during the past five ye^rs, increased from 160 in 1870 to 195 in 1874, 
an advance af*2T87 per cent. 
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In 1840 Mr. Simaon reported that, in spite of their exactions, tho 
prevailing feeling of the cultivating classes towards the village money- 
lenders was kindly. They considered him a friend, without whose 
hdp ^ety on the occasion of family festivities would be impossible, 
and life not worth luving.* From the answers lately received, it ap- 
pears to be the opinion of the local officers that at present but litUe 
of this friendly feeling remains. The nearest approach to such a feel- 
ing on the part of the borrowing classes is reported to be a somewhat 
smlen admlusion that the money-lender is necessary. Still the rela- 
tions between the lender and the borrower would seem to be less un- 

^ ^ ^ 

, ^ Mr. of •iirvey,lett«: dated 8th July 187& 

*. Mr, Simaon, Ko. 822 of 1841^ pwm 2, 

B r05— 26 
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satisfactory than is the case in some other districts of Qujar^t. The 
steps taken by creditors to recover their debts are said roldom to give 
rise to acts of violence in the district of Surat. Withwthe last two 
or three years one instance occurred^ in the Bals&r sub-division^ in 
which a M&Wari money-lender was killed by his debtors : but this is 
said to be an exceptional case.^ The dark tribes of the Suraj:: district 
seldom have recourse to acts of violence, preferring, as has been 
noticed above, when they consider themselves badly used, to remoVb 
out of the money-iendcirs reach. Tl^e cause of the difference in this 
respect between the Surat and Kaira districts would seem, however, 
to lie in the more patient character of the borrower, rather than in the 
greater moderation of tlie lender. In Surat the nominal rates of in- 
terest are as high as in Kaira, and the additional exactions but little 
less extreme. In one respect, indeed, the Surat rural money-lender, 
the Marw^ri shop-keeper, would seem to hold a stronger position than 
the Kaira Shr&vak. He has less to fear from the efforts of rival capi- 
talists. On the other hand, thuir very poverty acts to some extent as 
a safeguard to the dark races of Surat. Knowing their unsettled 
habits, and that they aro always ready to seek a refuge in the tracts 
of forest and hill on the eastern borders of the district, the money- 
lender is careful to refrain from exactions which might drive his 
clients beyond his reach. 

In 1797 a committee appointed to inquire into the state ‘of trade 
iu Surat, reported that exorbitant rates of interest wSro charged, cul- 
tivators in some cases paying monthly rates of from two to two and 
three-quarters per cent.* 

In 1827, when a cultivator had to apply for a loan, the usual terms 
were at the rate^of twelve and a iialf per cent (2 annas in the rupee) 
for six months. If the debt was not pai,d at the end of six months, 
interest was added nominally at the rate of twelve, but really at the 
rate of twenty-four per cenL At the end of the year, if the debt 
was not paid, the principal and interest were joined to make one sum, 
on which interest ran at the rate of twenty-five per cent a year.* 
In 1840 the highest legal rate of intei^ost was twelve per cent, and 
nine per cent was the rate commonly awarded by the courts. These 
rates were, however, much below the actm4 iA»«%y daily; practised in 
advancing small sums of money 

At the present time, 1876, according to the returns received, in 
small transactions, when an article is giren in pawn, artizans and 
well-to-do cultivators pay interest at rates varying from tiin^ to 
eighteen per cent per annam, the charge in the case of the poorer 
cultivators rising to twenty-four per cent. In such transactions, if 


^ M4in]at<Ur, Balsdr, sad the sub-judge, Baledr. 

* Surat Papers, 90. 

* Pane’s report— Letter of the collector of Surat to Goremnmt^ SOfii 


182 a 


* Mr. SimsoB^s letter No. 322, of 1340. ‘ 

■taiements of the hiatories of some debts were'eoUeoted in JfiVS brNao 
Mbeb KeiiliaTUl Nathubhii, mdmlatdftr of Balidr. are gireS aii f is it 
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personal seoanty only is receiyod, the corresponding ra^ are said to Cha pter Vil. 
▼a^' £rom nim to twenty-four per cent per annum for the richer, 
rising as hi^h as seventy-five per cent for the poorer class of . . 

borrowers. In large transactions, if movable property isjnortgaged, *•**" ^ 
in the case of artizans and well-to-do cultivators who can offer in 
pledge, htnses, jewels, or other articles of lasting valoe^ the rates are 
said to vary from nine to eighteen per cent por annum. When cattle 
of other movable property is pledged by the poorer' cultivators, in- 
terest is charged at from twelve to twenty-four per cent per annum. 

When land or an hereditary allowance is mortgaged, the rates are 
reported to vary from eight to twelve per cent per aimnm. Except 
in the case of ntembers of the wilder tribes, from whom interest 
exacted on personal security is said to rise as high as seventy-five per 
cent per annum, there would seem to be but little variety in the 
amount of interest charged in different parts of the district. These 
rates form but a small part of what the borrower is actually forced 
to pay. From the amount entered as principal in the bond, before 
the borrower receives it, certain deductions or mandarnani are 


seonifl doubtful how far such statements can be trusted as accurate, Vhile, at the samo 
time, they are useful as illustrating the character of the transactions that pass between tha 
cultivatorB of Surat and their money-lenders : — 

In the village, XJnd^hluwdrfilia, the land is rich, the money-lenders are rich ; but 
the state of the cultivators is' had. One Walabh Qosdi, a cultivator, by caste a Kanbi; 
gave me this account of his indebtedness : **1 q the year 1865, I and OhhibaGosdi 
borrowed JESO (Bs. 200) from Nichba Makan, the headman of the village, and a Kimbi 
by caste. Two years after this, In 1867, 1 gave 880 lbs. of sugar at 9s. per man, or 40 
lbs., or in all worth 18s. In 1868 I paid £7 in cash. In 1869 1 paid £6 more 
alsO'in cash. In 1870 1 gave teak timber worth £i 16s. and in cash. In 1871 I paid 
nothing. In 1872 the account was balanced, when £33 10s. were declared due by me. 
Hiohha Makan told me that if'J paid £20 down, the Glance of JE13 would be remitted. 
Hearing this, I sold my family jewels and offered Niohba Makan £20 ; but this he refused 
to take. I then made use of this sum of £20 to meet the claim of another creditor. 
Kiohha Makan continned to press for payment of his debt. There was a field of 
mine, with a crop of sugar-cane worth £20. This I gave up to thepatel for £11 Ifis., 
and for the remaining £31 18s. I mortgaged to him three houses of the aggregate 
value of £70. As the crop of suffar-cane was sold, 1 could not pay the government 
assessment on that field, and so a boionoe «^f £5 remained against me. Of this sum I paid 
£3 2s. The patel, however, said that £3 10s. were still duo on acoount of the^ 
government ossesstfieni, ai^ 0i this -iMoount attached a bullock of mine worth £10. 
Afterwards the paMl got me to eaecute a bond, and to mortgage in his favour one acre 
and half of government land. 1 then went away into the G&ekw4r*B territory.*’ 

2nd Cose.— Another cultivator of the same village, Far4g Batan, a Boli caste, said t 

I, twenty years $go, stood security for 14s. After four years I gave sugar wor^ 
£1 15s. There Btul remained a balance against me of from l2s. to 14s; After 
fours years more I gave two bullocks of the vmue of £3 18s. There was still a balance 
against me of £1 10s. After four years more I paid £3 12s. Three years ago my 
creditor got a bond from myself and Ghhiba Oos^i for £9 18s. At the same time ha 
obtained from myself clone a second bond for £2 10s. On acoount of interest on this 
latter bond he hut year filed a suit against me for £4. He bad my bullocks attaehedL 
and I then j^d £2 in oadi. Now, instead of £2 bolanoe, he asks £2 8s. The bond 
- for £6 18s. IS stiU standing against me." 

8nl Casa— statement of Bdma Ohhiba^ a fisherman of W4grej : About fifteen 
years ago I borrowed £1 4s. from Tekehond Bhu^ar, Mkrwdri of Bilimora. I jpaid 
nothing on account of thia debt for six years, irben I passed a bond for £5, StfU, 1 
paid him nothing .for three; yearn more. The Mti^Ari then filed a suit for £9 4a 
ittamstmt. 1 gave himnlmllQCk worth £3 10a and a oart worth £2 10a To recover 
toe reiMndeir of his (doirn he bod a crop of engor-cane attached. At the crop was then 
rMj for it lost £4^bf its value.** 
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made, varying from two to five per cent. Besides thje, if the condi« 
tions for payment are not carried Qut, penalties ary imposed, and 
special allowances for the intercalary monm and to cov<fr variations in 
currency have to be paid. Six per cent per annum is said to be gener- 
ally consi(fered a fair return for money invested in baying land. 

In 1800, at the time of the introduction of British administration, 
two coins. Broach .ntid Surat rupees, were in circulation.^ From O' 
custom, at than ti^ue prevalent, of cutting into coins to test their 
genuineness, pieces f*t‘ both these cu<x*encics were known by tho name 
of till' bored, or drilled rupees.* In 1867 some inhabitants of Surat 
presented a petition, dated 9th August 1867, to the collector com- 
plaining of the state of tho cun*eiicy. From this memorial it appears 
tliat, at that time, in addition to tho company’s coin, known as tho 
broad, jjoliyti rupee, there were in circulation no fewer than eight in- 
ferior vai-ieties.* To lessen the evil, instructions were issued* that 
the different coins compluiued of should bo rcc(uvcd at the govorn- 
laont treasm ies at a i*ato not exceeding one-linlt per cent over their 
<*uiTent market value. Subsequently® the acceptance of coins accord- 
ing to the system of exchange hy weighment was authorized, and when 
the operations were brought to a close, debased pieces of an aggregate 
value of £121,544 14i#. (Its. 12,15,147) were found to have been with- 
drawn from circulation.® At present (1875), in the villages near tho 
city of Surat, the government rupee is tho coin in common use. In tho 
BaLs^r snVdi vision there are in circulation, besides the standard coin, 
tho Broach and to a small extent tho Surat rupee, the former from two 
to three, and the latter from one to two per c(?nt less in value than 
the standard coin. In tho Mandvi sub-aivisif>ii the Broach rupee is 
in almost universal uso. Bankers and merchants who carry on regu- 
lar business transactions make detiut iions on account of exchange. 
But town-usurers and village mom y-lenders are said to turn tho 
difference of rates to their own profit, advancing Broach or Surat 
rupees and requiring payments to be made in the standard currency. 


^ Mr. Morriaon, collector of Riirat, letter to G ft vemment, dated ]3th November 1812. 

* The terms in use were ediddr from edi, a punch, and /foldki from BoUikl^ a drill UBod 

by cariieiitcrs and cobblers. ^ 

* hlaiemeiU nhowiny tJie names and values qf Ifte Rvjtces in circulation in Surat in 1867- 


Local Niune of Coin. 

Touch per oent 

Value of 100 In 
Surat market 

Nikel (with hole) 

SIsel riead) . 

T^mbano (copper) 

T4nelo(bad) 

Untaiio (not known) .. 

Balelo (fired) .. .. .. .. , 

fiaMUgoodSika) 

Xiso (smooth) .... 

89-68 / 

44-28 

8-07 

01 68 

89*26 

91*86 

No valo 

1 

Bs. a. p. 

93 13 0 
48 12 0 
12 6 0 
90 10 e 
90 10 0 
90 10 0 
le given. 

1 .... 


or ftred.^Thls was the name rfren to the rapoes fowid In houses humt dovn in 
of WST.-Oovenmwit Kesolutlon No. A, dated 2nd July 186a wiefteMniw 

* Besolution, Government of fil>mbay. No. 1471, dated 2nd October 1868, 

” ^solution, Government of Bombay, No. 16<!% dated lOiii December 1880. 

Government of Bombay, No. 1250, dated 8Ui May 1872, VWndal 
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Transfers of land commonly take place in one of throe ways : (a) 
land is relinqi\ished by cultivators or sold by government on account 
of the failur^on the part^of the holder to pay his rent ; (h) land is 
sold under the orders of the civil courts ; and (e) land is transferred 
by voluntary sale or by mortgage. Information as to tffe extent to 
which lawd is relinquished by cultivators or sold by government is 
not available ; while, under the head of civil court sales, transfers of 
iihmovable property^ other than land are included. « Information as 
to the extent to which land is ^hanging hands is, therefore, limited 
to the records of voluntary transfers to be found in the books of the 
registration department. From the abstract of the details compiled 
by the registration department, it would seem that, as regards the 
sale of land, the area of state land transferred rose from 731 acres in 
1866 to 2,898 acres in 1874, an increase of 296**44 per cent; while, 
at the same time, the area of alienated land transferred rose from 
760 acres to 1,102 acres, or an increase of 45 per cent. That is, the 
total area transferred by sale rose from 1,491 acres in 1866 to 4,000 
acres in 1874, an increase of 168*27 per cent. The average price 
per acre of state land in 1866 was £8 19.^. (Rs. 89-8), and in 1874 
was £2 4a. Id. (Rs. 22-0-8), a fall of 75*37 per cent. The correspond- 
ing figures for alienated land were £36 2s. 3ti. (Rs. 361-2-0) in 1866, 
and £5 Is. 2d. (Rs. 60-9-4) in 1874, a fall of 85*99 per cent. That 
is, the average price per acre of the total land sold fell from £22 
}5s. lid (Rs. 22.7-15-4) in 1800 to £2 Ids. 9d. (Rs. 29-14) in 1874, 
a decrease of 86’ 89 percent. As the registration returns fail to show 
the assessment on the lands transferred, no accurate conclusion can 
bo drawn as to the extent to which the value of laud has declined. 
The competition for land for a time increased its value, and it is said 

thatin the years 1866 and 1867, 
in some cases cultivators, 
temptod by the large sums 
offered thorn, parted with por- 
tions of their holdings. Ono 
acre of land is said, in some 
cases, to have fetched from £40 
to £50 (Rs. 400 to Rs. 500). 
^ , The subsequent fall in the prices 

ofagriculturaTproduoe, averaging as shown in the margin for the staple 
grams a decline of 53 per cent, has again reduced the value of land 


Name of Produce. 

No. of pounds 
IJer Rupee. 

Percentage fall 
in value. 


1864. 

1874. 


Wheat 

14 

20 

46 

Bicc 

11 

25 

50 

Juwdr 

14 

84 

58 
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Statement of the saU^value of land in the Surat District between the years 

1866 and 1874. 


Ybab. 

SiAtsLaira 

AtURATiD Lana. 

Total Laud. 

Acros. 

Value in 

Price 
per acre. 

Acree. 

Value in 

Price 
per acre. 

Acres. 

Value in 

Price 

peraera 

1866 ... 
1867 ... 
1870 .vi 
1074 .li 

781 

B94 

1,718 

2,888 

4 

~«,648 

8468 

8,188 

6,881 

£ S. d. 

8 19 0 
6 10 0 
6 6 U 
8 4 1 

760 

812 

682 

1,108 

£ 

27,446 

9,020 

12,029 

5,676 

£ «. <i. 

Sll 

17 18 9| 
5 1^ 

1,491 

1,406 

2,401 

4,000 

£ 

38,989 

13,288 

21,222 

11,966 

£ «. d, 

22 15 11 
8 14 9 
8*16 9 
2 19 9 


8ide-valae of land, 
1866-1874. 
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Hate of M Ages, 
1800-1876. 


From the following statement it woald appear that the number 
of mortgages of land has fallen from 1|817 in 1869/70 to 1^118 in 
1878-74 1— ' * • , 


Statement stowing the number and value of the mortgages of land registered 
daring the following years : — ^ 


1869-70. 


1871-72. 

1 

1871^. 

1873-74. 

e 

NO. 

Valae. 

No. Valuo. 

No. 

Valib 

No. 

Value. 

No. 

Value. 


£ U. 

j * 

t. 


£ 

t. 


£ 



£ 

«■ 

1,817 

8O,860j 12 

1,936; 83,229 

16 

1,880 

80,284 

a 

1,376 

71,836 

17 

1,118 

70,986 

19 


When land is hona jide mortgaged^ the common practice is for the 
mortgage^ to pay the government assessment on the land and to sub- 
let it to somo third party for cultivation. The mortgagee sometimes 
cultivates the land himself^ and in a few cases^ on his passing a deed 
to pay rental^ the land is left in the hands of the original holder. In 
some cases the government assessment is paid by the tenant. 

In 1802, carpenters and bricklayers were paid 6d. (4 as.), and 
unskilled labourers 3d. (2 as.) a day.^ In 1819 these rates were still 
in force.* In 1826 the daily wages of a carpenter had risen to 9d. 
(6 as.), and that of an unskilled labourer to 4 Jd. (8 as.) In 1837 
there was a further rise of skilled labour to Is. (8 as.), and of 
unskilled labour to 6d. (4 as.) a day. Before many years were over 
wages again fell till, in 1841, they sank to thr. same level as they 
stood at in 1825. In 1857 the construction of the railway caused 
a demand for labour, and wages again rose. In 1859 a carpenter 
received Is. (8 as.), and a labourer 6d. (4 as.) a day. In 1864 a farther 
important increase took place, and from that year to 1869 the rates 
of daily wage remained steady at l^r. Cd. (12 as.) for a carpenter, and 
from \0\d. to Is. (7 to 8 as.) fora labourer. Since 1870 wages have 
again fallen, and at present (1876) the daily wage of a caroenter is la. 
(8 as.), and that of an unskilled labourer 6d. (4 as.) The allowing are 
the rates of wages at present (1876) paid to the difEerent classes of 
workmen in the steam factories at Surai : %9?cklayirs earn from 
la. 9d. to 2a. (14 as. to Be. 1) a day ; filters and blacksmiths from 16a« 
to £5 (Bs. 8 to 50) a month ; firemen from £l 4a. to £1 16a. (Bs. 1 2 to 18) 
a month; unskilled labourers from fid. to 7 ^d. (4 to 5 as.) a day.* Women 
employed in the card-room as drawers, slubbers, and rovers, earn from 
1 2a. to 18a. (Bs. 6 to 9) a month. With the exception of three Musal- 
mfins. all the women employed in tho mills are Dhers. Boys, from 
ten to fifteen years of age, at work in the throstle depai^ment, earn 
from 6a. to 10a. (Bs. 3 to 5) a month ; men and boys employed in the 
mule department, from 8a. to £1 10a. (Bs. 4 to 15) a month. An ordi- 
nary day^a work in the factory lasts for ten and a half hours. Except 


^ and * Collector’s letter to Govemment dated Slat Jannair 1819. TliedeUila ef 
wages and prices eivcii in the text have been obtained frommef^t oO^ tdd tsotk 
gDvenunent records in ^uiat and in Bombay. ^ 
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P&rtis, who have their food brought to the factory^ the work»people 
bring their dinner with them. Three-quarters of an hour, from a 
quarter past one to two o’clock, aro allowed for the mid-day meal. 
Sundays and all Hindu holidays are allowed as days of rest. Coal is 
chiefly nsod as fuel in the Jdfar Ali Factory. Qinning Stories use 
wood. 
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Agricultural labomers cam about one-quarter less than town 
labourers. Some account of the earnings of dependent field labour- 
ers is given above, p. 199. ihnong independent field labourers, 
adult men receive (1876) 4Jd. (3 as.), women 3|d. (2^ as.), and 
dtildron 2d. (1^ as.) a day. In ordinary seasons people of this class 
find employment throughout the year. When not weeding, attend- 
ing to irrigation, watemug crops, or harvesting, the men cut wood, 
collect sticks, clear out reservoirs and limestone pits, or labour on 
public works. Their wives attend to milch cows, or collect cow- 
dung for fuel cakes. Among the members of a labouring family, it 
seldom happens that their joint earnings fall short of 12.<i. (Rs. 6) n 
month, a sum sufficient to keop them fairly woU off. The condition 
of field labourers (1876) is much the same as it has been for some 
years past. Though labour is plentiful, the rise in the price of food- 
gmins has boon accompanied by at least an equal increase in the 
rate of wage& An adult field kbouror receives now (1876) 4|d (3 
as.), and in some,cascs 6d. (4 as ) a day, instead of about Bd. (2 as.), 
the ordinary rate of rural wages before the rise of prices in 1862. In 
the cotton season, picking is paid by contract at the rate of \d. (2 pies) 
for five ponnds. As an expert labourer can in one day pick as much 
as forty pounds of cotton, a man, his wife, and one child can, when so 
employed, earn m one' day os much as la. (8 as.) The hotter class 
of independent field labourers are not without credit with the village 
banker. On the personal security of two labourers of this class, the 
borrower and a friend, the village money-lender will, at rates vamng 
firom eighteen to twenty-four per cent a year, advance sums of from 
£3 to £4 (Bs. 30 to 40) . In the suburbs and city of Surat the wages are 
genendly paid entirely in cash ; in the country, both in cash and in 
grain, but more often in cash. * As a rule, wages aro paid daily. But 
in Surat and other, when largo buildings aro under construc- 
tion, skilled ydSuxers are ^d by the week, or by the fortnight. 

Returns showing the prices of the staple products of the district Tdeu, 
are available from 1824 to 1876. The following statement may bo 1824-1878. 
roughly divided into five periods. The first from 1824 to 1842, a 
time of high prices ; the second from 1843 to 1854, ^ears of falling 
prices; the third from 1856 to 1860, a time of reaction; the fourth 
from 1861 to 1866, a time of high prices, due chiefly to the American 
war; and the fi^'from 1867 to 1876, a period of reaction : — 
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Statmeal ^ burning the numler of pounds of t1u> staple produet sold for 
two shillings (one, rupee). 



Weights and mea- 
sures. 


Pearls and precious stones are generally ^njved by their purity 
and weight. Gold is weighed on the scale shown in tKS margin. The 

tola, in general usO; weighs one and a half 
wdl more than a government rupee. The 
weight raiip is the seed of the Abrua 
precatorius, and the other weights are* 
made of broken pieces of cWna-ware, lead, brass, or bell-metal ; in 
shape they are either square, six-cornered, eight-cornered, or round. 
In weighing silver, the British rupee is generally used. In the case of 
metals, such as brass, copper, zinc, lead, iron, and in weighing grain 


3 Ratia 
16 Wdla 
2 Gadidnda 


1 Wdl. 

1 Gadidna, 
1 Tola. 


Thlsstatement 1b prepared, i. from the o(dleo(or *0 retnm (No, 1468. dated Deoember 1888), oon- 

i-i— . . ^ . vaait&i U, 


talnlng information for the years fToia|884 to 1883, prepar^ for the nse of the Prfoa Oommiti 

from a special retnm prepared in the Bombiy Secretariat for tho yters from 1884 to 1874 1 d 

fromHbe adminietratloii rep(^ lor 1876 and 1878. As the eolloq^r ^f Sant reporte that they* 


yS j defUeis of Buiat, the prlocs from 1684 to 18ji6 my Vaepe^ 






2i Bupee 

2 A^ols 

- 

1 Adhol. 

1 Kavtdnk. 

2 Navtdnks 

sm 

1 Pdser. 

2 PAsotb 

a 

1 Aohher.. 

2 Achhers 


1 Ser 

40 Sen # 


1 Man. 

7 Mans 

■a 

1 H4ro. 

20 Mans 

30 Mans 


1 Kh4ndi. 

S 

1 QAlli, 
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of all sorts^ tlie table shown in the 
margin is cnrrent. The adhol is not 
represented by a distinct weight. These 
weights are madeof iron. In. shape they 
are either square^ six-comered^ eight- 
cornered^ or round. Some are long, like 
British hundred-weights. The ser is 
equal to 87 Surat rupees, or 374 rupees 
of British currency. In the clfeo of cotton, one man is equal to 42 
sers, and in that of spices, sugar, tobacco, and certain other articles, 
the man yarios from 40 to 46 sers. 


Grass, hay, fuel, and cow-dung cakes are sold by head and cart- 
loads ; firewood is also sold by weight of 100 yntam. Millet, jiiwdr 
stalks, or karah. and dry grass, arc sold in quantities of 1,000 
bundles. 


Cotton seod, or leapdsia, is sold by weight. Cotton, in its raw state, 
OP kapasj is measured by the hhar of 24 mans, and cleaned, cotton by 
the tchdndi of 20 mans. The proportion of clean cotton to raw cotton 
is one- third of wool to two-thirds of seed, that is, 21 hhars, or 2,400 
pounds of nncleaned cotton will yield one klidndi, or 800 pounds of 
cleaned cotton. 

Milk is sold either by measures of capacity or by weight. The 
measures of capacity used are a ladle, or and a set of small 

metal bowls, or lotas, serving as a quarter, a half, a one, and a two 
ser measure respectively. Castor-oil or divel, used for burning, 
and sweet-oil or tel, used for cooking, are, for quantities of less 
than five sers, sold by weight. In other cases, they are measured by a 
set of copper pots capable of holding five st^rs, ten sers, twenty sers, 
and ono man, called pdnch serio, das serio, adltmanio, and manio, 
respectively. 

Cloth is sold by the yard, or by the gaj, according to the wish of 
the purchaser. In the majority of cases, broad cloth and woollens are 
sold by the yard ; and cotton, silk cloth, and tape, by the gaj. A Surat 
gaj, more commonly call^the tailor^ s, or darjVs gaj, is divided into 
twenty-four togetlier equal to twenty-eight inches, 

about thirty- 0 ^ tasus, being equivalent to one English yard. Gold 
and silver lace is sold by weight, as gold and silver. Shawls, 
clothes worn by men and women, such as dltotis, dupatds, and sAris, 
and hats, caps, handkerchiefs, gloves, socks, and stockings, aro sold 
by the dozen, the pair, or, except gloves, socks, and stockings, singly. 

Bamboo matting, or khapedo, is measured by the surface, and sold 
by the cubit, or hdth. 

As regards payment for masoniy work, people, as a rule, them- 
selves purchase the bricks, cement, and other articles required, and 
for the work of building engage artisans and labourers. A few 
employ contractors, who are paid by the hundred cubic feet. 

aber is measured by ayq/, 274 in length. In such 

ear^work as dig&ng reservoirs and ponds, the unit of measure- 
ment is called chokdi. The oubiO contents of this measure, ten feet 
long, ten fert broad, «nd one foot deep, fare one hundred cubic feet* 
B 705—27 
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Porbandar stones are bought by the hundred. The price varving 
according to the size of the stones. Boogh-heWn stones and pebbles^ 
called khadif used as metal for roads^ are spread and piled on the 
groundj and«measurements taken of the lengthy breadth^ and height 
of the heaps. The unit of measurement is one cubic foot. ^ 

A bigha of 25,600 square feet was formerly the unit of land mea- 
sure. The bi^hq was sub-divided into twenty wasa, and the waaC^ 
into twenty viswdsu Since the introduction of the revenue survey, 
an acre of 43,560 square feet has been substituted for the bigha. The 
acre is sub-divided into forty gunthds, and the grim/Aa into sixteen 
(innds. The present acre is, therefore, equal to about one bigha and 
two-thirds, or, more strictly, to one bigha and fourteen-twentieths of 
a bigha. 

Fruits, such as plantains, cocoanuts, oranges, pomegranates, pomelo, 
limes, figs, and sugarcane, are generally sold by quantity. Almonds, 
cardamoms, cinnamon, cloves, betel-nuts, and other spices and drags, 
except betel-leaves, are sold by weight. Groceries and other articles 
of every-day use, such as sugar, sweetmeats, buttor, vegetables, meat, 
and fish, are sold by weight. 

In the year 1848 an attempt was made by government to intro- 
duce the Bengal system of weights and measures into Surat, but, in 
consequence of the opposition of thepooplo, it was abandoned. Dealers 
have their weights and measures stamped at the collector's office for 
the satisfaction of the police, who are empowered by law (Act X. of 
1 872) to inspect them. In Surat a fee, varying from three halfpence 
to threepence (annas one to two) is levied for stamping weights and 
measures. 


llio details of weights and measiises are supjilied by BAo Babidur Jagjiwandds 
KhushdldiiB, bazar depaty collector, Suiat. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

ADMINISTRATION OF THE LAND. 


In 1800, on the occasion of the assumption of the entire govern- 
ment of the city of Surat, the establishment of chief and council 
was abolished. Instead of ^ chiefs the head officer was styled 
lieutenant-governor. As lieutenant-governor he was 'to esercise 
all duties of a political or other nature not directly belonging to the 
administration of justice or the collection of the revenue.’ He was to 
continue, as before, president of the commercial board and president 
of the quarterly criminal court, and the officer commanding the 
troops was placed under his orders. The other leading officials ap- 
pointed were a judge and magistrate with civil, criminal, and police 
powers in and over the city and port of Surat, the town of Bander and 
their dependencies, and a collector to let by auction all the cesses, to 
take charge of the general treasury, and to supervise the customs.^ At 
the same time, to guido these officers in the exercise of their duties, 
a code of nine regulations was drawn up. Of these, the first provided 
for the trial of civil suits ; the second laid down the procedure to 
be followed in the trial of civil suits ; the third regulated the appre- 
hension and trial of persons charged with crime and misdemeanour ; 
the fourth prescribed the duties of the subordinate officers of the 
civil and criminal courts ; the fifth framed rules for the regulation 
of the Hindu an<* Musalman law officers of the civil and criminal 
courts ; the sixth provided for the reference to arbitration of suits 
for money ormjppqq^^perty, the amount or value of which did 
not exceed 200) ; the seventh determined the extent to 

which the right of appeal should be sanctioned ; the eighth pre- 
scribed rules for the provision of the company’s investment in Surat ; 
and the^ninth regulation was for the collection of customs. 

The possessions, for whose management these arrangements were 
made, consisted, in the first instance, of the ' city of Surat and its 
dependencies’ acquired by the British in 1800. Under this phrase were 
included the town of B&nder, and a shore, estimated at about £21,063 
(Bs. 2,10,63^ a year, in the territorial revenues of the districts formerly 
8abor^ate% the Moghal governor of Surat. In 1801 (December 
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^ Vie first offioem hdd these appointments were Mr. Seton, lientenant-goi^nior, 

with Avearfy salary ox 4^,800.(Ra. 8,000 a mouth, heaides fees, eatimated at between 
£400 and £500 a year, to be applied to the payment of hie eatabliahment) ; Mr. Ram- 
say, salary not giyen ; ud Mr, Galley, collector, on a yearly pay of £2,400 
^,009 a month). ® 
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kA Af G^^hwdr of the lands in the neighbourhood of the city of Surat^ which 

^ the Land * form the Chords! sub-division. Govindrdv, at the same time, 
agreed to cede the Gaek war's share in the city revenues of Surat.^ 
years filter (1802, June 7th), ^ A'nandrav Gaekwar, as a i^nta- 
AcquisUion of land, neons mark of his gratitude for the assistance given by t? e British 
1800-1840. effectually reducing his rival Malharrav and taking the fort of 

Kari, granted fliem in full sovereignty for ever the sub-division *of 
Childili, situated iu the district of the Surat Athdvisi.** In the 
following year, under the provisions of the treaty of Bassein (1802, 
December 80th)* the Peshwa Raghunathrav, for the regular payment 
of the subsidiary force furnished by the Honourable East India 
Company, agreed to cede the portions of the district of the Surat 
Athavisi, at present represented by the sub-divisions of Olpdd, 
Balsiir, and Jaialpor, parts of Pardi and Bardoli, and three villages, 
Katiirgami, Kumbliaria, and Fulpara, in Chorasi.^ Besides this 
cession of land, the tributo of the small state of Maudvi (called 
Nanddri in the treaty), estimated at £6,500 (Rs. 65,000) a year, was 
made over to the British, and it was provided that the Peshwa 
should relinquish all rights, claims, and privileges affecting the city 
of Surat and the sub-divisions of Chorasi and Chikhli. It was 
subsequently (1803, December IGth) arranged, in deference to tho 
wish of the Peshwa, who was anxious that Olpad should romain 
in the possession of Narsinh Khandorav, the chief lof Vinchur, that 
in its stead lands should be ceded in Bundolkhand.^ At tho same 
time it was stipulated that as Olpad by its nearness to Surat was 
particularly valuable to tho British, it should bo managed so as to 
suit the convenience of the city, and that as the sovereignty of the 
river Tapti belonged to the British, the Olpad authorities should 
have no right or concern in the ) cck of any vessel^ cast away on 
any part of the Olpad territory ecmnectcd with the river Tapti, 
The next increase of territory was in 1816 (June 5th), when the 
lands of Karod, now part of the .sub-division of Bardoli, wore made 
over to the British.^ In the following year (1817) throe farther 
additions were made to tho Rurat district. Of these, the first was 
Bagwara, now part of the Pdrdi sub-division, tho revenue of which, 
under tho terms of the treaty of Poona (18^'r,'Joriio7^1i), was, along 


^ Snrat Papers, .'*17, and Government letter, dated 29th December 1801, to the eol- 
l^t^jr of Snrat. This cession made in consideration of the protection and military 
aid given by the East India Company was, in 180.3 (March 16th), confirmed by . 
GovindrAv's successor A'nandrA\.— Aitchison's Treaties, VI., 292. 

^ Ailcliison’s Treaties, VL, 294. 

^ Tiie following are the details and esiamated value of these ceasioiMi : OlpAd. 

Ps. .3,16,000, now represen ted by 01pAd;Bal8Ar|Rs. 85, 000; PAmera, Be. 27, 000; Bhoi- ' 

sar, Rs. 6,200, now represented by BalsAr and part of PAi^ ; PArcl^, Bs. 1,07,000 { 
and Scipa^ Bs. 61,000, now represented by JalAlpor ; Sarbhon, Bs^,000 ; WAlod. 
Bs. 30,0U0 ; BArdoli IQuiba, Rs. 7^900; Buhari, Rs. 8,800, now represented by B^oli s 
and the three ChorAsi vills^, Rs. 6,000^— give a grand total of Rs. 6,78,000. iTrom 
this total it was agreed that 20 p4r cent should be deducted on account of from 
tnism^uagement. a 

* Supplemental Treaty of Bassein.— Aitchison, 111., 73. 

® Keg. I., Sec. II., ot 1817. 
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with the revenue of other districts in Qajar&t, ceded by the Peshwa 
instead of the contingent of troops he had formerly, under the terms 
of the treaty of Bassein, agreed to provide.^ A few months after 
(1817, November 28th), under the terms of the supplemental treaty 
with the G&ekwdr, on relinqmshing all claims on the Avenues of 
the Gteker&r portion of the Surat Ath&visi, the British acquired the 
lands of Tark^r, now part of the Mfindvi sub-division, and the town 
of Mota, now attached to B^rdoli.* The third cessjon was the sub- 
division of Olp&d. This territory, though under the terms of the 
ori^nal treaty of Poona (1817, Jifne 18th), specially excepted in favour 
of its holder the Yinchurkar, was, in November of the same year, on 
account of his ' conspicuous and persevering hostility,' taken posses- 
sion of by a detachment of the Bombay army.’ Finally, in 1889 (De- 
cember 13th), on the death without heirs of the chief of Mdndvi, his 
territories, which siuce 1803 had been tributary to the British, were 
after a prolonged inquiry (1839-1848) treated as an escheat and an- 
nexed.^ These estates included the present sub-division of Mdndvi 
in the north-east, and the fort of Pdrdi, with five villages in the south- 
west of the district now forming part of the P&rdi sub-division. 
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Besides the increase of area consequent on these acquisitions^ the Administrative 
territorial charge of the collector of Surat has, from time to time, 
been altered. In addition to tho territories mentioned above, the 
collector of Surat had under his charge from 1802 to 1805 the 
lands of Ankleswar and lldnsot, also ceded under the terms of the 
treaty of Bassein, now part of the district of Broach. In 1830 the 
charge of the collector of Surat, who was styled ^ principal collector,' 
was extended over Broach, and that district was reduced to the 
position of a oub-collectorate.® In 1843 the limits of the collector's 
charge wore reduced to the old district of Surat, and Broach was again 
made a distinct charge.® This arrangement continued till, in 1861, 

Broach was a second time placed under tho Surat collector.^ In the 
general revision carried out in 1869, Broach was for a third time 
raised to form an independent district, and this arrangement has 
sinco 1869 remained in force.® 

• 

The history of the Brifah administration of the lands of Surat 
contains two,«U3ffli^Ml^ns,— the first, from 1804 to 1817, when tho 
4frnd revenue was collected through a class of middlemen ; and tho 
second, since 1817, during which tho settlement of the land revenue 
has been direct with the cultivators. 


The territories that came under British mana; 
found to be suffering from two evils : public ore 


rement in 1803 were Condition of the 
ier was disturbed by districts, 

^ 1804. 


^ Bombay Ooveminent Order dated ]7tb November 1817. 

* Aitohiaon’a 1!!reatie8, VI., 333 and 338. 

s flauiilton’a Deeoriptitm of HindustAn, I., 711. 

* The MAndvi tribute had never been exacted. — ^Aitchieon'a Treaties, Yl., 254. 

Qpvemment Order of 16th Febmaiy 1830. ® 

* Gkemment KotUioatioii of 26ih October 1843. 

7 Gownment Notifioation of 27^ May 1801. 

*' Government Besoltttion No. 2817 of IQth July 1809. 
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the excesses of armed bandsp and the great body of the cultivators 
were impoverished by the exactions of the middlomeup or revenue 
contractors. The armed bands were in the employment of the class 
of men who, under the name of gardsids, claimed, as the representa- 
tives of thb original Hindu land-owners of the district, a sharo in its 
land revenue. Those gardsida were not settled within tBe limits of 
the Surat teiTitori*;s then held by the British. Some of them lived 
northwards in^Rajpipla, and others beyond the eastern frontier. 
During tlie early years of British rule, it was usual for men of this 
class to send an agent, or selot, at the head of a body of armed fol- 
lowers, to collect their share of the revenue.^ The gardsid^s agent 
generally arranged for the payment of his master’s claims with tho 
farmer of tho revenue, or desdi. In some instances, gardsida and 
dcadis are said to have combined to increase the gardaid^a charges, 
dividing between them the additional receipts. These demands 
often led -to a breach of the peace. Villagers refused to pay, and, in 
retaliation, a stack of hay or straw was burnt, or one of the villagers 
was murdered. If this failed, the whole village was plundered, and 
the children were carried into captivity. To put a stop to this state 
of affairs, the gardaids* agents were, in 1812, allowed to bring with 
them only a certain number of followers, and, to prevent all intrigues 
with the desdia, the gardaiaa^ agents were furnished by the collector 
of the district with a written statement of tho amount due from each 
village.* In the following year (1813), under 'an arrangement 
between the collector and one of the chief gardsida, a further improve- 
ment in tho mode of collecting those claims was effected. The col- 
lector realized from the different villages th(^ amount due to the 
gardauby and, in a lump sum, paid it over to the gardsia^a agent. 
The now system was popular with th(» gardsida, as it saved them the 
expense of keeping up an agent’s establishment. Before the close of 
the year 1816 it had become universal, and from that time the claims 
of the Surat gardsida ceased to disturb the public peace. 


The middlemen, by whom the land revenue of the district was 
farmed, were known by the name of d'Oadis^ Almost all of them bo- 


• Bom. Rev. Sel., 722. Tho ganiftM share of the district revenue amounted, la 
1812, to a total sum of £7,962 (Rs. 70,620). 

* Bom. Rev. Sel., 721. Some account of the origin of gardsia rights, and of the 
naturt^ of their chief claims, is given in the section on the Miisalmiln period of Gujardt • 
histor^v. Of peculiar local cesses, Mr. Morrison, in a report dated the 13th November 
1812, Tiotices the foUowing : ' Some women of tho villa^ of Ua, going to water, 
found a stranger gazing into the villaf^e well. Askiim him what he sought, they were 
told that he was conversing with his father, who had for years lived in the wdl^ 
The women, in derision, advised the stranger to give his father some clothes as m 
well must be but cold quarters for him. Approving of their sugnestion, he thraw part 
of his dress into the water, and moved away. Shortly after^e stnmgei^ who, un- 
fortunately fur the villa^, was a gardsia, visited Un a second time, aM ^tbg flru 
to some houses and gram, called on the people to pay him for his fil^isr’s clothes, 
ac^rding to the recommendatioiuof the ladies of the village. From that Ua waa 
sadmed with a yearly oharge ox £3 (Rs. 30).* In another case, a giafdsklispaisii, 

of Dungri, was delivered of a son, and on the ocoainon Mnved a 
little dry gingw and molasses from the headman of thd vOlsge. Whon tA efaild 
this grant as a right, and after some dinmte^ it was sattled tha^ 
in Its st^ hcshouldiocriveayearJ^altowiiiicedte^ (Bq^lS)^*<^Son^IUnr, M.| 7S5» 
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longed to the class of caltivating or An&vla Brahmans. Unlike the 
desaia of northern Gnjar&t, the Surat deaais were more than mere 
mvemment servants appointed to superintend the collection of the 
umd revenue. They were contractors^ or farmers, of ij;ie revenue 
for large districts, and so firmly established were they in this posi- 
tion that, many cases, a lar^e group of villages was distributed 
an)png the members of one family, each of whom styled himself deadi. 
As manager of a villas, or of a group of villages, the deadi was 
also called tdlvkddr. In this po§ition he exorcised tlie functions of 
a paiel, or village headman, ' collecting their rent from the different 
cultivators, seeing that the land actuuly in the possession of each 
cultivator agreed with what he ought to hold and bore the crops 
stipulated in his engagement, helping the village clerk to make out 
the cultivators’ agreements, encouraging fresh cultivators to resort to 
the village, bringing its waste lands under tillage, and acting as an 
officer of police.’* 


Chapter vm. 

Administration of 
theLand. 
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or deadiHi 

1800-1816. 


The deadi was thus the perfect master of the people without any Their power and 
one to check him. The collector made his assessment entirely in the 
dark ; and though it was his intention not to enhance the revenue un* 
less where there was an increase in the cultivation^ yet the want of 
information on his part, as well as the fraud of the deadi^ often operated 
to raise the- government demand.^ This was the chief evil of the 
system. But in tf.ddition to thisy the deadia were^ as landlords, in no 
way a useful clasa They did not improve the districty^ and were 
found to be systematically defrauding the state on the one hand, 
and the cultivators on the other.^ It was therefore determinedy as far 
as pussibley to reduce their power and influence. The first measure 


^ Mr. Aanstant Collector Fyne’s report of 1827, on Bals&r. 

* Mr. Elphinstone’s Minute, dated 6t.h May 1821. (Bom. Rev. Sol., 699.) Custom 
was, however, to a certain extent, a check on the demands. In 1812 Mr. Morri- 
flon writes, '* To secure the cultivators from oppression the thsdis ape always bound by a 
writing, with a penalty attached, to collect no more than the usual rates.” Besides this, 
they were * oblimd to ^vo securityp&amfiydmtn, for the cultivation and population 
of the village in the ensuing seasm^’ But, in tipite of these checks, their exactions were 
sometimes most ODn np^a Mrc.. dgfertly before the introduction of British rule, the whole 
pollution of BalsS^ ^wice witlfln five years deserted their villages and took refuge 
miDharampor.— Watau Commission Report (1866). 

* * No capital has been employed in improvements or in introducing new cultiva* 
tion • ... all wdls and tanks have been made either by government or the 
eultiratonL’— Mr. Elphiiistoney In Bom. Rev. SeL, 690. 

* In addition to their regular emolument of 2i per centy and to the possession of 
lands mnted to them by former governments, the deadia increased their revenues : 
1. -At the expense of government — (i) By arranging with the stipendiary officer, or 
hmMaddrt to pay none of the tribute due to government for the grants of land held 
by them;, (Mr. Morrison’s Report, 1812). (ii) By rednoing the area of the government 
or lands in their vilhu^ This they did in sCveraT ways : (a) by mortgaging 
it to qardaida i {h). by alienating lands nominally to villi^ servants and others, but 
actouly themselves drawing the assessment : (c) by cultivating lands by their bonda- 
men, or hdfur, and so bring allowed to hold it at specially low rates. II. The desdls 
inorea^ thafr ravenuea at tke expense of the miltivatorsr— ri) By raooveringfrom 
them lau manna in excess of the government denumd. (ii) By levying ' innnmerable 
taxepX TShej^eids ha^ to pay tiiem in wool, butter, and nulk ; oil-sellen in oil ; 
taaoeim m iMher ; eotton-eleaaere in ootton. No one escaped ; even the cnltivatora 
Aadi^ without hirCb to tondoatt^ andploiii^B for the use of the deadia and the village 

M(NcriBon*j|^^q^ 
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taken witk this object was to appoint a fi^psh set of village clerks, or 
taldtis^ as far as possible independent of the desai, and bound to keep 
BO detailed a record of the demands on the cultivator that wholesale 
exactions op the dcmis’ part would be no longer possible. Men whom 
the existing state of affairs hivonred so greatly were natuT;^ly averse 
from any change of system. " The opposition I experience, writes the 
collector of Surat in 1812, “ is principally from the desaw, jealous and 
abirmed, lest they .«uould lose part of their present incomes and 
emoluments.” ^ Ho strong was their position, and so complicated their 
claims, that, for the first fourteen years of British rule, (he appointment, 
in 1814, of a body of village clerks dependent upon government, and 
not upon the village managers, was the only step taken to reduce the 
"power and induence of the desdis. 


Hie gov- 

ernment, 

1800-181^. 


Under the original system the mode of settling the revenue was for 
the collector to send for the des&i and make as good a bargain with 
him as he could for the year’s revenue of the villages under his charge.* 
These agreements were generally made in the month of April, when, 
subject to some adjustments, the amount to be paid by the desdi was 
determined. Of the sum agreed upon about two*>thirds, though the 
share varied in different parts of the district, wore due iu October. Of 
the final instalment, the amount was to a certain extent variable, and 
in each year, with the view of determining it, the collector in the 
months of December, January, and February moved dbout the districts 
under his charge, examining the accounts of the preceding year, and 
comparing them with the probable produce of the current season. 
The government demand, estimated at about <mo-third of the total 
out-turn, was paid by the contractors in cash.’^ The revenue con* 
tractors, or demis^ generally kept thoir engagements and paid the 


^ Mr. Morrison's letter to Government dated 13th Kov. 1812. Writing of the vil- 
lage clerks Mr. Morrison, in this same letter (J812), says : ** The dorks were formerly 
nominated by the managers of yilla^s, desaw and patels^ and are even now too much 
under their authority aud control. 1 have endeavoured, hitherto with little success, to 
convince them that they are the immediate servants of govorument ; but I hope, by 
collecting whatever income they may be entitled t<^om the village and paying them 
direct from this office, to render them more indopeiuK;i«jif manager.” In 

this Mr. Morrison would seem to have been eiiccesSful, as Mr. Elphinstone 

Writes ** Nothing can be more complete than the. state of the village clerks' boo^*^ 
They contain every point of information contemplated by the regulation.”— Bom, Bev, 
Sd., 899. 

^ This account is cominled from Mr. Morrison’s report of 1812, and Mr, Elphinstone’a 
minute (1821) Bom. Rev. SoL, 699, 

’ In the southern district of Surat, the system of a division of the produce between 

S oyemiitent and the cultivators seems never ^to have prevailed. At some 
uiiug the Muhammadan rule (probably about 1590), bigoii rates, — ^that is, an acre-age 
charge payable in eash,—hadb^ introduced. These rates, though disregarded long 
before tne introduction of British rule, were always referred to as a sort m standaiS 
So much was this the case that the rates in force under the Mkrithds, and even iffie 
reduced assessment afterwards (1833-36) fixed by Messrs. Law, Chambers, and ot&en, 
was always cdled ^ hemani higoli* or *the double rates.' As to the payment of the 
revenue in cash, Mr. Morrison (18^) writes : **IhaTe consultedbothmeu andbo^, but 
cannot discover that it has ever bera usual to collect the revenue in kiaiL” TJU cohi 
in wltich the revenue was paid was the Broadi rupee, but Adcnlated On an Average 
at i percent morothan that coin, because the oultiTators, afraid to trust to the obinion 
of money-cluaigers, were in the habit of making small hdes and to asoertaili 

that the coin was not counterfeit. These were the rupees eiriled erid^r and safifK 
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amounti agreed tipcm witli punctuality. Bxcept tliat the desdis 
were reaponaible for one anetner^ the practice of requiring a aurety, 
or manoMdar, was not at all, or' in only a very few casos^ enforced in 
Surat. Nor, with the exception of the agents or selot^ of the garojsia, 
who waa forced to give this pledge of good behaviour whSn he came 
into the d^trict^ was the security of a bhdt ever required. In the 
case of default of payment, a government messenger was posted in 
tha contractor's village, and, until payment was made, levied a daily 
fine, or talbdna, of 3d. or 4d. (as. 2 to 3). f 
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Aa regards the relation of the contractors to the cultivators, Mr. The and ths 
Morrison (1812) divided the villages of the district into three classes— lOK^iSieL 

jwpii, bhdgddr, and uparwdria. A few of these villages, he says, had % 
no desdis, and others had no patch ; but, as a general rule, each village 
had both B,patel and a deadi, and under them a havdlddr, some sweepers, 
dhers or hhangids, and in some cases a village clerk, or taldtu Japii 
villages were those inhabited by settled or japii cultivators, who had in 
many cases owned the same fields jor generations. These were always 
the most fiourishing communities. In the case of the bhdgddri, or 
sharehold villages, the lands were distributed among the village mana- 
gers, desdis or patch, who found their own cultivators, and were answer- 
able for the payment of the state demand, whether the land was cul- 
tivated or uot.^ In villages with unsettled, or upariodria, cultivators, 
the population was changed at the pleasure or discretion of the desdi 
or patel. Prom these villages it was not uncommon for the cultivators 
to remove in a body on any supposed or real oppression of the manager. 

The contractor or village manager collected the revenue from the cul- 
tivators either by agreeing beforehand what was to be paid, or by an 
estimate of the value of the crops at harvest time,^ 


The history of the administration of the lands of Surat since 1816, 
when the system of collecting the land revenue direct from the cultiva- 
tors was introduced, contains three sub-divisions : i, from 1816-1838, 
when the rates previously in force were continued ; ii,from 1833 to 


^ There is some difforonoe of option as to tho exUtonco of a body of patels distinct 
ftom the desdis. Mr.^]L:ghiuf^:|£^|182l) remarks, in general the thsdi displaced the 
old patel, and mana^M each Tillnqii^ by means of their own agents called tdluMdr** On 
the other hand he writes again, ** the establishment of patois in a plurality of villages 
is one of the advantages of the now system. ” — (Bom. Rev. Sel. , 698, 699.) Mr. Chambers, 
mistont collector of Surat, in his report dated 23rd December 1833, says : It will be 
imagined perhaps that the desdis have supplanted the patels, bnt I am more inclined to 
the opinion that there never were any patels in the villages of which the desdis claim 
*the proprietaiy right" 

* This agreement, or pofti, was based on the quantity and oharaoter of the land. 
The fates Varied in different parts of the oountiy. Rice paid from Rs. 3 to Rs. 15 per 
bigha ; millet firam Rs. 8 to Rs. 7 ; and sugaiscane from Rs. 25 to Rs. 100 and upwards. 
These were the rates commonly inserted in the peUda ; but in favourable seasons an 
increase was generelljr' levied from i^e oult'.vators. Of tho average out-turn and 
marhist value of the different varieties of prodaoe, Mr. Morrison has (1812) fumidied 
the Allowing estimate : ** A of the best millet ground will produce 45 mans of 
grain, which, at the usual market price, seU for Rs. 30. The first sort of rice ground 
ui the sab-divisions of BalsAr, Chikhli, and Pdrohol (f aldipor) will give 00 mam per 
higha, nnd these oan a8li|Uy be sold for Rst 45." ** Of the yield of su^ar-oane, m,*’ 

he adds} " impossible to give any very oorreot idea. But in Pirchol, whefe it gyows 
^^Mteat p^eofira, a bfghd cap, ptodnoe .126 which may be- sold at firom 

n 70^28 
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1863, when the rates w'ere from time to time raised by the district 
officers ; iii, 1868 to 1876, when, under the working of a special sur- 
vey department, the lands of the district were remeasured and fresh 
rates of assessment introduced. Except in Olpad, where, partly on 
account of Its prosperous condition, and partly because of its^ share- 
liuld villages, no alteration was made, the practice of famning the 
revenues was between 1817 and 1822 by degrees discontinued, and 
in its stead a system of collecting the land i-e venue direct from the 
cultivators wa < i^trud Under the new mode of assessment every 

holder of land attended before the sftpendiary officer of his sub-divi- 
sion.^ In the cultivators^ presence, from the books of the village ac- 
countant, the aiuoiinl of land held and the rent paid by him in the 
previous year were ascertained. If the cultivator should wish to take 
up more land or to throw up part of what he already held, or if it 
should 1)0 Ticc<\ssary to increase or diminish the rent of any portion 
of his lands, the requisite alterations were made and agreed to. If 
no changes had to 1)e made, tlio cultivator held the land on the same 
rent as the year before. In any case the cultivator received from the 
sub-divisional officer a written statement of the agreement. A paper, 
specifying the lands and rent of each landholder in the village, was 
signo'-l by the collector and deposited with the village accountant.® 
The agreement to cultivate was generally concluded in the month of 
April. After the settlement was made, nothing furtlior passed be- 
tween government and its tenants till, sliortly bofere the ripening 
of his crops, each landholder was called upon either to pay up the 
amount of the first instalment, or to furnish seeurity that ho would pay 
it.® The settlements so made were, in the first instance, binding for 
three years. 

Against tlio new .system of settling with individual cultivators, it 
was urged^ that it le.sseued the power .and consequence of the he»ad 
of the village, and that it prevented llio employment of large capital 
in agricultural improvements. But, in the actual state of the Surat 
district, these objections did not, in Mr. Elphinstone's opinion (1821) 
apply with force ; for, i, the tdhihlavs ov pateh^ as they now began to be 
called, still held the position of village headmen ; and ii, as already 
noticed, tlio ihsdis had spent none of thotl^aanital in improving the 
land. Except in Olpad, where the assessment wasUlbderate and the 
people were iu easy circumstances, the Surat cultivators seemed (1821) 


» This 18 Mr. Klpliiubtone’s account (1 821 ). So, also, in. 1828, Mr. Stubbs writes (30tli* 
Noveiabcr), “that the kttmdvmldr, or nitolatdAr, proceeds in person to the diff^ent 
vUlagi'K, assembles the cultivators, and settles the amount of their holdings.’* 

* Mr. Elphinstone, Bom. l!ev. Sel., III., 699. 

3 Formerly two-thirds of the whole demand was levied as'the first instalm^it. Un- 
der the new arrangements, the amount was reduced to one-halL This praetioe of ex* 
acting part of the rent before the crops oonld be sold was felt to be a hard&hip to the 
cultivators. The question was fuUy discussed, and in 1822 the coUeetor, 
den, T*.'as directed to choose six viltam with the object of testing how &ur, without 
this safeguard, the cultivators oMu be trusted to fulfil their engogements to gov- 
ernment. Tho resnltA were unfavourable, and the experiment was not agaifi tSed 
Mr. Btubba' letter dated 20th November 1828. ^ ^ * 

^ Mr. Elpbittsxone, Bom. Rev. Bel., III., 699. ^ 
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to be ill-clothed and ill-lodged/andin parts of the district the culti- 
vation was very imperfect.' From these evils, the result of tho 
former system of revenue farming, tho measures introduced were, in 
Mr. Elphinstone^s opinion^ calculated to relieve the districjjb. This, he 
hoped, chiefly because the new system supplied tho collector with a 
clear view^of the real state of tho district, enabling him to check any 
undue exaction from the cultivator, and to increase or remit revenuo 
according to the actual circumstances of the individual. But tho chief 
effect of tho change in the syq^eui of collecting t]^e land revenuo 
was to deprive the desdis of their former position as revenue 
contractors. In this altered state of affairs the question arose 
how far their services as government oflicors were required, and 
what claims they had upon the state. In 1816, the court of direc- 
tors expressed tho opinion that, by tho appointment of collectors 
and native stipendiary officers, tho agency of tho limits had been su- 
perseded, and ' tliat the abolition of tho office would bo a gtoat relief 
Doth to government and to tho community at largo. ** Accordingly, 
in 1818, tho Bombay Government issued orders that ^ the desdis 
should be superseded, tho principal persons among them receiv- 
ing such rates of pension as might bo considered necessary.^* Mr. 
Morrison, then collector of Surat, did not, howcvoi*, at once carry 
out these instructions, and instead, in tho following year, suggested to 
government that though tho functions of desdis as villngo managers 
were superseded, *to avoid the odium of abolishing the office,^ it might 
still be advisable to maintain two or three desdis in each sub-division,® 
At the same timo, Mr. Morrison submitted a draft Act providing that 
tho d/isdis should receive a cash allowanco calculated at two and a 
half or three per cent on tho rovonuos of the villages they formerly 
managed, and that their service, or watan, emoluments should be re- 
BumoX This suggestion was not approved by tlie Bombay Govern- 
ment, who hold that government had full power to employ the desdis 
or not as they chose.® This decision was not immodiatoly onfoi’ced, 
and it was only after tho subject had received two years^ further 
consideration that final orders were passed. It was then determined^ 
^that, where they had been superseded, tho desdis^ functions as 
agents between govemi^nt and the cultivator should not be 
revived, and they# were still employed, they should bo 

allowed to fall into disuse.^ ® At tho same timo tho desdis were 


• 1 Mr. Elphinstone, Bom. Bev. Sel., III., 699. 

* Mr. ElphiiiBtonea Bom. Bev. SeL, III., 700. 

’ Honourable Court of Directors’ letter dated 6th June 1816. 

* Bombay Government letter dated 29th September 1818. 

* Collootor of Surat to Government, dated 26th September 1819. 

* Govomment of Bombay to the Collector of Surat, dated 22ud October 1819. 

7 Government Cirenlar dated 26th Jnly 1821. 

* This order referred only to the desdis or district revenue superintendents. 

The office of majmuddr, or district aoconntant, of wh^ more 

in every sub-division except Buhdri (now under the sub-division of B^rdoli), was con- 
tinued, Their payment iif 1812 was, according to Mr. Morrison, a fixed sum of mofiey 
from eMhwillage, a few moiM of grain and omer trifling perquisites at the end of the 
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still to he made useful in any other way the collector might deem 
expedient. Unlike other districts of Gujar&tj to which as well as to 
Surat this order applied, in Surat no attempt was made to exact 
service from the desdis. The reason of this would seem to have 
been that tiie families of Surat desdis refused to choose ropresenta- 
tivos, and^ under the orders then existing, the collector Bhd not the 
power to select an officiator and pay him from the difTerent 
shares.^ * 

As regards tlu3 relation r>f thehoMer of land to the state, the lands 
of the district may bo divided into two classes-— lands suMect to^ 
and lauds exenipr from, the full government demand. I. Of the 
holders of laud ot the first class, there wore the following varieties ; 
'Plio cultivators known as settled, or japti, holders, who paying for 
f ii( 3 ir holding, or Jehata, at a fixed rate per acre, were also said to hold 
on tlio Ic/idtdhandi tenure. Men of this class, to which the largest 
number of cultivators belonged, were said, though this privilege 
was little attended to, to hold their land free from the risk of an 
increase of rent. For this reason, and as they enjoyed special pri- 
vileges with regard to the use of trees and grass land, they were 
charged higher rates than those paid by other landholders. A second 
class ol cultivators, instead of being charged a certain rate per acre, 
paid a lump sum, or hmda^ on their entire holding, and so were 
known as hunddhaml i cultivators. A third class werp the annual lease- 
holders, or gantcafids, who, though never expelled from their lauds, 
changed a good deal from field to field and from village to village. 

A fourth class of cultivators, who, under the name of Kpanvdrids, 
lived in one village and tilled tho lands of another, are spoken of as 
particularly common. Finally, in the cultivated lands to the east of 
the district two special arrangements wore in force. Under one of 
these a rougli uiiifonn cess, udhar fdlo, was imposed on each aero; 
under the other a certain sum was charged on each plough. Though 
iir t noticed by Mr. Elphinstono, there were included in Surat three 
villages managed under the form of joint proprietorship known as the 
narwiuldri tenure. Of these, two have since come under the ordinary 
system of distinct holdings. Only one, tho village of Mehdhar, main- 
tains its former constitution. II. Lands*wemp4^om the full state 
demand, or alienated lands as they are generally called, are of two , 
kinds — lands held free of service, and lands held on condition of rbn- 
dering service. The most important body of the land-owners of the 
first class were the representatives of the original Rajput proprietors 
known as gardsids. Of tho lands to which men of this class laid clainr, 
there w*Te first the wduta or sharo lands which, under the arrange** 
ments introduced by the emperor Akbar about the year 1590, were 
assigned to tliem as the original landlords. In addition to this fdlotment 
the gardsids had from time to time added to their property by obtain- 
ing village lands in mortgage. Many of these transfers, which are 
generally spoken of as gardiiio pledgra, or vechdmo sold, were fraudu- 
lent, the result of a comb^ation between the village managers and the 


I Wstan commisBion report of 1865. 
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gairdsi^s. The ordinaiy excuse for such transfers was that they took 
place in the days of Mar&tha over-assessment/ whon the revenue 
farmers and villago managers succeeded in meeting the government 
demands only by selling or mortgaging portions of the village 
lands. Anotiicr form of transfer that arose out of the sadio condition 
of affairs that known as tvalatddnio, or the transfer of land in 
favour of the village surety. As the desdis did not generally require 
a^urety, this form of transfer was unusual in Surat.* Of the other 
lands held practically free of service were those knbwn as indm, or 
wajifa, grants^ to which originally some service had^n most cases been 
attached, but was no longer enforced. From these difEeront 
varieties of alienated lands the following quit-rents wore (1828) ob- 
tained ; i, from the cultivators, or ganotlAs, of the gardmis share or 
wdnta of the village lands, a quit-rent called hhamhii, varying in 
amount from 1«. 6cf. to 18s. (as. 12 to Rs. 9,) a higha, with, in some 
cases, an additional allowance called snk/iH ; ii/fromtho holder of 
alienated or jdgir land a quit-rent or salami ; iii, from lands 
granted by the Musalmdn rulers, and called wnjifa, a small quit-rent 
of from 9tZ. to 6s. (as. 6 to Ra. 3) a higlia.^ With regard to service 
lands, though it was known that un^er this plea village managers had 
brought into their own possession considerable quantities of land 
formerly subject to the full rates of assessment, no inquiry was mado. 
The holders, on the condition of performing service when called upon 
to do so, were allowed to remain in possession. 
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Under the new system the chief rule for fixing the amount of 
assessment was that it should not exceed the rates formerly levied.^ 
Within these limits the government demand was determined lyr a 
consideration of the following points : i, the area under cultivation ; 
u the character of the soil ; iii, the nature of the produce raised ; iv, 
the condition on which the cultivator hold the land ; and, v, the caste 
of the landholder. With regard to the area under cultivation, it would 
seem that this was for several years determined by measurements 
taken by a subordinate in the establishment of the sub-divisional 
officers, or hamdvisddr. How rough this system was, appears from 
the tact that the standard of \neasurement, or dshra bigha, varied in 
different parts of .the district from three-quarters of an acre to an 
acre and a hafi;. A survey known as the shaksa/nni-mdpni was be- 
gan in Ohor&si in 1815, but it would seem never to have been applied 
to revenue purposes. This was succeeded in 1823 by Captain New- 

g art’s survey, which, including the sub-divisions of Olp&d, Chor&si, 
upa and Parchol, now Jal&lpor, formed the basis of the setilements 
effected up to 1827. On the close of the operations under Captain 
Newport, the survey of the remaining parts of the district was entrusted 


Rates of asBessmeiit^ 
1816-1833. 


^ BM*a HistOTy of GujaiAt, 409. Mr. Morrison’s report dated 13th November 1812L 

* Mr. Morrison’s report of 13th November 1812. 

' * Mr. Stnbbs* rq^iiort dated 30th November 1829. 

« The only ezoeptuxft to this rale was an increase in the rates levied on lands Cropped 
with %agar-can6. Bnt the area of land aflfocted by this change was extremedy smalL— 
Mr. Lnmsden’s report dated Slat Jannary 1822. 
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to an establishment nnder the collector’s surveyor. Bat till the year 
1863, when a fresh Gujardt survey was organized, little progress was 
mndo. Second, os regards the nature of the produce, this consider- 
ation was tahen into account only in somo parts of tho district. Jf, 
however, sinking a well, or by raising embankments, land was 
made fit for the growth of rice or sugar-cane, it was tSe regular 
practice to increase tho rate of assessment.^ Thii^ as regards the 
quality of the soil, though with less nicety of distinction than had befin 
attempted by thAMr rdtluis, the quality of the soil was considered an 
important element in ilxirg the rate8*of assessment. Fourth, in con- 
sequence of the favourable eonditions under which their land was held, 
tho ostabliahod, oj Japfi, holders wore charged somewhat higher rates 
than tho nnsottlod yearly tenants, the ganwatuts and upartodrid$. 
liM-illy, in coTtsidoration of their thriftless and unsteady character, 
TJublns and Dhoudiiis wore allowed to hold land at easier rates than 
tho skilful* and intelligent cultivators of the Brahman and Kanbi 
castes. 

The following statement shows tho rates charged under the settle- 
ments of this period, both according to area and according to crop. 
For purposes of roforcnco the corresponding rates introduced in the 
revised fiottlcmcnts arc also given: — 


Coulraakd Staicnimd shtum'ng the raten of aasesament aeconlinij io area 
w 1822 and 1876. 



Dry-crop. 

Jt 

Gaiiurn. 

Ricb. 

TlkAR. 

Black 


Lnnd 

1 Blank 

Lii^hb 

Land 

Irrl- 

ITnirri- 


noil. 

soil. 


' soil. I 

suil. 

\ Ulttfws. 

gated. 

gated. 


Us. a.p. 

jlls. a. p. 

Rs. a. j> it.<i a, p 

Rs. a. p 

Hs. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

Rs. a.p. 

( Min ill] nm per aero .. 

0 i:i 7 

0 13 7 

2 8 10 

.! ^ 10 

1 11 2 

3 6 5 

6 12 10 

S 3 0 

• ' ( Masimiim n 

10 fi 4 

22 1 10 25 8 d 

.:i 10 8 

30 0 8 

7 0 0 

30 9 8 

28 1 1 
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in 7 A ( Mill funim per acre 

Kd. 0 1 

6 

Rs. 1 2 

6 

Rs. 0 15 0 

( AUxumim „ 

Bh. 15 6 

0 

Bb. 25 6 

0 

Rs. 28 

1 6 


CoiUrasted Stoteuimt eliowing the rates of assesemmt aaeording to crop 

in 1822. ^ 


Tear. { 

Cotton. 

Rice. 1 

1 1 

Wheat, j JuwAr. I BAJri. 

TuYer, 

Oram. 

1 

NAgU. 

Kodra. 

Bngar- ' 
Cano. 

i 

^ ( Miiilniiun 
c MHxhuiiii. 

Rb. a. p. 

3 6 5 
In 7 9 

1 1 

tt*. a. p, 

8 12 10 
26 8 4 

Bn. a. p |b 8. a. p.*Rs. a. p. 

2 8 10^ 3 6 5 ! 2 8 10 
11 7 9U 7 9jll 7 9 

Rs. a. p. 

2 8 10 
11 7 0 

Rb. a. p. 

2 8 10 
U 7 >j 

Ra.a. p, 

9 8 10 

1 a 18 10 

Hi. a, p 

2 8 10 
’9 12 10 

Bb. a. p. 

4 4 0 

27 3 4 


An ex'i mination of this statement seems to show that the rates 
then levied were much in excess of those (1876) now in force. At 
tho same time, one custom formerly observed did much to reduce the 
actual burden of the assessment. This was the practice of granting 
cultivators private gross lan^s free of charge. area thus allot- 
ted Vtuied in different parts of the district. In t^p more generally 
cultivated tracts, such as Bfirdoli and Olpdd, the allotjnen^ of 
. pasture land was equal to one-fifth of the area of land held for oqlti- 
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vation; for every £10 (fis. 100) of rent paid, there wore allowed iu 
Supa and Elarod eight, in Chikhli ten, and in Walod twelve, higMs 
of grass land ; in Balsdr, whore much land was nntilled, the same 
quantity of waste as of cultivated land was panted, and in Bagw&ra, 
now Fardi, where cultivation was still scantier, every landholder was 
allowed to^ke as much waste land as he chose. Whether with these 
special allowances the rates were still higher than the profits of 
tiU^e could well bear was a question on which opinions were much 
divided. In 1821 Mr. Elphinstoiio, while opposed ^ any scheme of 
general reduction, was of opinifti that in some cas^ the rates were 
excessively high.^ Mr. Lumsden in 1822, though unwilling to hazard 
any estimate as to the share of the total produce taken by govern- 
ment, was satisfied that it was not excessive. Ho held this opinion ; 
ii because of the large number of unattached cultivators, who, if they 
thought right, were free to seek in other districts a better investment 
for their labour and capital ; and ii, from certain particulars collected 
in 1821 by the collector of the district, which tended to show that 
the government demand did not represent moi’e than from onc-third 
to one-half of the total produce of the land.^ In Balsar Mr. Pyne, 
in 1827,^ after making lengthened inquiries into the state of that 
sub-division, and finding the condition of the great body of the culti- 
vators most depressed and hopelessly sunk in debt, came strongly 
to the conclusion that the rates were excessive, and that, had it not 
been for the profits of the Dharampor timber trade, they could not 
have been paid by the cultivators. Mr. Stubbs, then collector, did 
not, however, agree with Mr. Pyno’s estimate of the cultivators^ con- 
dition, and no steps were at that time taken to roduco the rates in 
the Surat district. * 
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The thirty years between 1833, the date of the first revision of Bovised settlements, 
settlements, and 1863, when a fresh survey was introduced, contain 1833-1803, 
three periods : i, from 1833-1836, when, in consequence of the fall 
in the prices of agricultural produce, a considerable reduction was 
made in the rates levied by the state ii, from 1836-1845, whon 
as the leases fell in, the rates wore again generally raised ; and iii, 
from 1845-1863, when, as leases fell in, they were continued from 
year to year at existing rates. During this time two changes were 
introduced in the system* «of assessing the land. The first was in 
1832, when it was determined to test afresh the capabilities of tho 
different descriptions of soil. For this purpose the soils were re- 
classified, and the result was that, in consideration of the fall in value 
of agricultural produce, existing rates were considerably reduced 
*The second change was in 1836, when tho practice of making 


1 Mr. Elpldhston^ Bom. Rev. Sel., 699. 

' t In Baowdn, now P&rdi» the cultivatore admitted that they receivod two-thirda 
of the tow produce. In AhdsAr the oontractore acknowledged that the rice laada 
aaaeaaed at £l 18a. (Ra. 18) a 6ipAd yielded crops valued at current rates at £4 12a. 
(Rs. 46).— Mr. Lumsden^s Na 5 of Slst January 1822. 

* Report without dat^ Bombay Secretariat* VoL of 1828, Rev. Dept, 
t It appears that tbs net land revenue of the district of Surat fell »from- 
£141.89Sr[RB.a4,18,970) ifk 1831 to £107,789 (Rs* 10,77,^) in 1838, a reduction of 
24*03 per ceu^ 
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the prodnce of afield an element in its assessment was given np and 
the rule laid down that the rates were, as far as possible, to be deter- 
mined solely by the inherent qoality of the soil. To carry oat this 
change, committees, or paneh, were appointed to divide the soil into 
three classed, and, as far as practicable, fix eouitable rates. The resnlt 
wasi that a very considerable reduction in the a88essment^.vas found 
necessary in consequence of the inequalities existing in the incidence 
of former rates. This revision was gradual, and extended over many 
years. » 

The first settlVment undertaken *by tho Gnjardt revenue survey 
department was Biirdoli in 1863, and the last, Mandvi, in 1 873. The 
following staten»ent contrasts tho former rates with those introduced 
at the time of the last settlement : — 

htatemont shwohtg the rates under the old (1833-1863 ) new (1863-1878) 

setUem&nts, 


Fomusa Hatbb. 


SCU-JDlVffilON. 

Bry-crop. 

Garden, 

Bloe. 


Max. 

Min. 

Max. 

Min. 

Max. 

Min. 


Rs. a. 

P. 

Ra. a. 

P. 

Ra. A. 

P. 

lls. a. p. 

Rs. 

A. 

P* 

Rs. a. 

P- 

OlpAd 

MHiidvi 

12 12 

1 

1 4 

5 

17 0 

0 

6 8 r> 

t 17 

0 

0 

2 2 

0 

14 10 

8 

0 IS 

7 

9 5 

7 

8 8 0 

8 

8 

0 

6 1 

B 

OhurAfti 

25 

8 

4 

0 IS 

7 

St 14 

5 

1 11 2 

82 

1 

0 

3 6 

6 

IWrdoU 

17 

0 

0 

1 11 

2 

25 8 

4 

3 l.*l 3 

28 14 

8 

4 4 

0 

Ja1Ahx)r 

ChikliU 

28 

1 

1 

0 13 

7 

28 1 

1 

1 11 2 

34 

0 

0 

1 11 

3 

8 

1 

3 

1 11 

8 

48 0 11 

2 6 5 

25 

8 

4 

4 14 

3 

BiilsAr 

10 

3 

4 

0 8 

2 

23 IS 

U 

8 8 10 

23 IS 

0 

. 3 6 

5 

PAkU 

3 

6 

5 

0 IS 

7 

11 14 

0 

6 15 :i 

17 

0 

0 

2 8 10 







Pi.'K-sKNT Ratio. 






OlpM 

Mandvi 

IS 

3 

0 

0 13 

0 

20 y 

({ 

4 6 6 

16 

4 

0 

3 10 

6 

4 

3 

0 

0 2 

6 

7 8 

1 ) 

8 10 

6 

9 

0 1 

0 15 

0 

GhorAni 

16 

6 

0 

0 7 

0 

20 1>» 

0 

4 14 6 

14 

4 

0 

4 8 

0 

PAvdoll 

7 

2 

0 

0 7 

6 

17 4 

0 

8 18 0 

18 

6 

0 

2 6 

0 

JulAljior 

Chlkhli 

7 

7 

6 

0 4 

0 

24 6 

0 

8 12 0 

23 

1 

0 

1 18 

0 

a IS 

0 

0 2 

0 

17 4 

0 

18 0 

16 

8 

6 

8 0 


BttlDAr 

6 

4 

6 

0 1 

6 

25 5 

0 

12 6 

18 

7 

0 

2 1 

6 

PArdl 

8 15 

0 

0 2 

0 

12 10 

0 

17 6 

18 

2 

0 

2 7 

0 


The chief changes introduced under the new settlement were : i, 
tmassessod waste and grass lauds were no longer addra to the area, 
of assessed cultivated land ; ii, special class rates were discontinued- 
The chief obioction to these two practices was tho opportunily they 
afforded for irand. In one village, to each field of cultivated rate- 
paying land, a considerable area of waste, called hadldn, or grass, ' 
called v-ra, might be attached. In another village, with equally 
heavy rates, there might be very little waste or &llow land to distri- 
bnte ; oi , again, it often haiipened that the patel or other Iftading rjl. 
lager succeeded in monopolizing the greater part of the grant. Himi- 
lorly, by entering it in the name of one of their servants, vUlagem- 
of the richer class were able to take advantage of the spet&ly 
light rates intended to bei^fit tho aboriginal tribes. The statement 
given above would sebm to show that the former rates were 
than the revised rotes. But this is due to the &ot iptiJor the 
new system, rates orodevied £rom all occupied waste and gra8S*laiidft. 
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That the new rates are actually considerably higher^ appears from the 
following statement 

Statemeni thawing the revenue redlited under the old (1833-1863) and 7iew 
(1863-1873) letttemmti. 



Ten yeaw* 
nverafl^ 
ooUeotious 

OoUoo- 
tions of 
the year 
beforo aet* 
tlomeot. 

g 

Year or SsttiiSiibnt. 

Old System. 

Sarroy System. 

Increase 
per cent. 

Dcoresse 
per cent. 

Total 

oollosi, 

Uona!* 

Rato per 
acre. 

Total 

ctdieo* 

tions. 

Elite p/r 
Hcrif 


Eb. 

Ba. 

Its. 

Ba. a. p. 

Bs. 

Rs. a, p. 



OlpAd 

4,06.073 

4,'^2,010 

4,71,120 

4 11 0 

6,47,038 

6 7 8 

16} 


MAndvl 

1,18,260 

1,28,387 

1,28,686 

1 13 11 

1,30,518 

1 10 8 

0 

ill 

ChorAsi 

1,12,267 

1,24,822 

1,30,340 

0 12 

1,20,376 

6 11 8 

■ ■■ 

5 

BArdoli 

2,62,490 

2,01,022 

3,24,730 

3 10 3 

3,03,806 

3 12 6 

211 


JnlAl|)OT 

2,35,418 

2,45,318 

2,46,203 

4 8 0 

3.01,620 

5 8 6 

23 


Chikhll 

1,00,444 

2,00,830 

2,13,008 

2 8 2 

2,35,618 

3 13 6 

i0| 


DaliiAr 

2,14,720 

2,10,G11 

2,20.840 

2 16 0 

2,40,010 

2 10 7 

0 


rdrdi 

1,03,884 

1,08,116 

1,07,888 

1 11 7 

1,24,963 

10 0 

16 


Total ... 

10,82,048 

17,90,730 

18,48,420 

3 2 8 

21,10,357 

3 0 8 

Net increii 

BOl4| 
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Tho grounds for the increase of the government demand were two ; 
i, tho rise in tho price of agricultural produce ; ii, the presence of a 
railway throughout the whole length of tho district. Tho sub-lotting 
rates are, as a general rule, said to be double of those charged by gov- 
ernment ; and in many cases 


Year. ' j 

Area taken up 
for cultivation. 


Acres. 

1871-72 

624,374 

1872-73 

615,682 

1873-74 

600,205 

1874-76 

584,189 

1875-76 

584,238 


tho sale of the occupancy 
right fetches largo sums of 
money. On the other hand, 
by tho serious fall in tho 
value of agricultural pro- 
duce that has takon place 
since 1868, the pressure of 
the assessment has much in- 
creased. In consequence of this a largo area of land has, as shown in 
tho margin, during the last four years passed out of cultivation. 
This has been made the subject of special inquiry. 

Unlike much of the land inhorthom Gujarat, in Surat government 
lands are almoiy:< entirely held under the regular survey tenure. Sepa- 
rate agreements are mado*with indiridual holders ; the rents are fixed, 
a^ far as possible, according to the intrinsic value of tho soil, and are 
liable to revision at tlie expiry of a thirtjr years' lease. Only two 
special tenures, the sardkati and the khudklmsta, require notice. The 
sardkati is a tenure under which no less than twenty-two villages are 
hold. The term is derived from tho Arabic word shirdkat, meaning a 
partnership. The origin of the tenure has not been traced. But, on 
account of the peculiar advantages attaching to it, this form of tenure 
is believed to have been granted to persons connected with tho local 
government. The revenues of the villages arc shared between the 
state and the partner in various proportions. The lands held under 
the second special form of tenure, called khudkhdsta, are some of the 
lands that the desdis, in the time of Maratha rule when they enjoyed 
almost unchecked opportunities for disposing of land, brought into 
their own possession. This land was enjoyed by them as remunera- 
s 705—29 
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tion for their services as managfers of vilkges. It was subj^t only 
to a nominal quit-rent. The remaining revenue^ which came into the 
hands of the desais, was known as pdZ, and supplied the funds from 
which maintenance to travellers and others was provided. 

Besides completing a more correct survey of the dist];^tj the ad- 
ministration of the land has been, improved by the settlement of the 
claims of such holders of land as are exempt from the full government 
demand on^the ]!;Tound of rendering public service. Hereditary 
holders of sorvi^lutids belonged Jp two chief classes, district and 
village officers. TThe district officers were the district supervisor, or 
desai, and the district accountant, or majmudar. Though since 1821 
the desdis liad been allowed to remain in the receipt of their former 
emoluments without performing any public service, government had 
never waived its right to demand service, and in 1835 the desdis were 
warned that a refusal to perform service would be followed by the im- 
mediate resumption of their service emoluments. Under these circum- 
stances, in 1869, a settlement of the desdis* claims was made, under 
which, on payment of 18f por cent of the regular state demand, they 
were allowed to continue in possession free from the liability to service. 

As regards the lands and allowances held by village officers on con- 
dition of service, a distinction was in 1 865 drawn between such as were 
useful only to the vdlago community, such as barbers, shoe-makers, 
tanners, and village priests, and those who, like the, village headman 
and the watchman, wore useful to the state. The lands and allow- 
ances of the lattor class wore continued to them unchanged. The lands 
of tho former class were freed from the burden of service, and con- 
tinued to tho holders on the payment of from twenty-four to ^ty per 
cent of the ordinary government demand. 

Existing ^miniatra- For fiscal and other administrative purposes the lands under tho 
tioo. collector's charge are distributed among eight sub-divisions,^ three 

Supomsmg staff, of which are generally entrusted to tho covenanted first assistant, 
three to tho covenanted second assistant, and two to the uncovenont- 
ed district deputy collector. The uncovenanted assistant, styled the 
head-quarter, or huzur, deputy collector, is entrusted with the super- 
vision of the district treasury. These officers are also assistant 
magistratos, and those of them who have revenue che&'ge of portions 
of bho district have, under tho presidency of the collector, the chief 
management of the different administrative bodies— local iand and 
municipal committees — ^within the limits of thoir revenue charge. 

Sub-divisional staE Under the supervision of the collector and his assistant or deputy, ' 

tho revenue charge of each fiscal division of the district is placed in 
tho hands of an officer styled mdmlaiddr. These functionorieB, who 
are also entrusted with magisterial powers, have yearly salaries vaiy- 
ing from £150 (Bs. 1,500) to £330 (Rs. 3,800). One of the fiscal 
divisions, Bardoli, contains a subordinate division called petamdMl, 
placed under the charge of an officer styled mdMlkari, who, except 
that he has no treasuiy to superintend, exercises the revenue and 
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magiBteml powers generally entristed to a miimlatddr. The yearly 
salary of the mdhdlkari is £90 (Ra. 900). 

In revenue and police matters the charge of the state villages 
of the district is entrusted to 7 68 headmen, of whom 638 are stipend- 
iary and 125 are hereditary. Eleven of the stipendiary and six of 
the heredity headmen perform revenue duties only, eleven of the 
stipendiary and eight of the hereditary headmen attend to matters 
of^police only, while 616 of the former and 111 of the latter are 
entrusted with both revenue and police charges. Hie yearly pay of 
the headman depends on the amount of revenue derived from his 
village. It vanes from 6^. 6d. (Rs. 3-4) to £464j<. (Rs. 462), the 
average receipts amounting to £6 11a. 3|c2. (Rs. 65-10-6). Besides 
the headman there are in many villages members of his family in the 
receipt of hereditary grants from the state, ^ amounting altogether to 
a yearly sum of £177 (Ra. 1,770), of which £90 6^. (Ra. 903) are met 
by grants of land, and £86 14j». (Rs. 867) are paid in •cash. Of 
£5,187 0«. 8d. (Rs. 61,870-2), the total yearly charge on account of 
the headmen of villages and their families, £829 2^. 10 (Rs. 8,291-7) 
are mot by grants of land, and £4,357 17«. 4^d. (Rs. 43,578-11) are 
paid in cash. 


To keep the village accounts, draw up statistics, and help the head- 
man of the village, a body of stipendiary village accountants, or 
taUtis^ is supported. These men number 403 in all, or about ono 
clerk for every two villages, each charge containing on an average 
1,245 inhabitants, and yielding a yearly sum of £555 8s. Id. 
(Rs. 5,554-0-8) of land revenue to the state. Their yearly salaries, 
which are paid in cash, amounting on an average to £17 58. 9d. 
(Rs. 172-14), vary from £12 to £24 (Rs. 120 to Rs. 240), and repre- 
sent a total yearly charge to the state of £6,967 2». (Rs. 69,671). 

Under the headman and the village accountant are the village ser- 
vants with a total strength of 4,313. Those men are liable both for 
police and revenue duties. They are either Musalmdns or Hindus 
belonging to the Bhil, Koli, Talavia, Dhor, and Bhangia castes. The 
total yearly grant for the support of this establishment amounts to 
£6,528 9s. 8id. (Rs. 66,284.1?3-8), being £1 10s. 3d. (Rs. 15-2) to 
each man, or a cost per village of £7 IQs. 9|d. (Rs. 79-14-6). Of this 
charge £4,48£f Ss. l^d. (Rs. 44,851-9) are met by grants of land, 
and £2,043 6s. 7d. (Rs. 20,433-4-8) are paid in cash. 

The yearly cost of the village establishments of the district may 
be thus summarized 


£ B. d. 

Headmen and their families ■a* 6,187 0 3 

Village accountants 6,607 2 0 

Villo^ servants ... ... 6,528 9 8} 


Bs. a. p. 
61,870 2 0 
69,671 0 0 
65,284 13 8 


Total... 18,682 11 ll* 1,86,825 16 8 


equal to a charge of £22 17s. 4id. (Rs. 228-10-9) per village, or 8*34 
percent of the entire land revenue of the district. 


' TUhso men, called or sitting sharers, arc entitled to a portion of the 

perquisites of the office without doing any work in return. 
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chapt5;r IX. 

aomTimistration of justice. 

The olficG of juclgo and magistrate was created in 1800, on tho 
assiiTuption by the English of the entire management of the city and 
port of Sijrat and of the town of Rander.^ As judge, this officer 
was vested with civil, and as magistrate, with criminal and police 
jurisdiction in and over the city and port of Snrat and the town 
of Itandor. His jurisdiction was, from time to time, extended to tho 
territories snbscquontly codod.^ All appealable civil causes decided 
ill tfio district or local courts of Surat were cognizable by the pro- 
vincial court of appeal established at Broach in 1805.® In the same 
year the criminal court of session at Surat was abolished, and its 
powers wore exercised by the provincial court of circuit at Broach. 
The scat of the provincial courts of appeal and circUit was, on tho 
6tli December 1810, removed from Broach to Surat,^ and at tho same 
time the jurisdiction of these courts was extended to the districts of 
Salsotto, Surat, Broach, and Kaira.® In 181 tho office of district 
magistrate was transferred from tlio district judge to the collector.® 
But tho charge of the police of tin- Surat city remained with the 
judge till, in 1846, it was transferred I o the magistrate of tho district.^ 
In 1820 the provincial court of civil appeal at Surat was abolished, 
and tho chief civil court, or^fadar diwdni addlat,wsks transferred from 
Bombay to Surat.® In the same year the power and functions of tho 
criminal court of circuit and of appeal were united to form a chief 
criminal court, or sadarfaujdtin addlaf^, and stationed at Surat. In 
1828 tho chief civil and criminal courts were again removed from Surat 
to Bombay,® In the same year courts of appeal and Circuit for tho 
Gujarat districts were ostablished and stationed at Surat. These 
courts were abolished in 1830.^® The post of district judge of Broach 
was abolished in 1827,^^ and in his place an officer was appointed 
with tho title of senior assistant judge, subordinate to the district 


1 Sec. L, Beg. II. of 1800. 
» Keg. II. of 1806. 

> Reg. II. of 1805. 

^ Reglll. of 1810. 

» Reg. VI. of 1812. 

• Reg. TIL of 1818. 

^ Act. V. of 1846. 

• Keg. V. of 1820. 

• Jteg. VII, of 1828. 

Keg. I. of 1830. 

Reg. XXVII, of 1827, 
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judge of Surat. In the year 1869 the office of senior assistant judgo 
of Broach was also abolished^ and tho district of Bi'oach included in 
the local jurisdiction of the judge of Surat. 


Civil Justice. — Of the stren^h of the stafE appointed to^ecide civil 
cases in th^ Surat district no details are available earlier than tho year 
1849. In that year the district was furnished with eight judges^ — a 
district judgo^ an assistant judge^ a 'principal sadar atnin, a sadar 
a'min, a subordinate judge, or stationed at Surat, and three 

subordinate judges, or munsifs, ^^tioiiedrespectivelvatOlpad, Balsar, 
and B&rdoli. The total number of suits disposed otja 1849 was 3,886 
against 4,035 in 1850, in which year the strength hnd description of 
the stafE remained tho same as detailed above. Ten years later, in 
1860, tho only noticeable change in tho constitution of tho staff was 
tho substitution of a mnnsif for tho sadar amin at Surat. In 
1860, 5,078 casos in all were decided. In 1870 tho number of 
courts was reduced to five. The judge, tho assistant judge, and tho 
first class subordinate judgo were stationed at Surat, a second class 
subordinate judgo at Olpad, and a second class subordinate judge 
at Balsar. The number of cases decided in 1870 was 5,723. In 
1874 tho court at Olp^it was transferred to Surat, and the cases de- 
cided numbered 6,623. In September 1876 a new court, under tho 
charge of a second class subordinate judge, was opened at Olpad. 
Besides those six, a small cause court was opened at Surat in 
1869. At proseht (September 1875) there are seven courts in all. 
Two of these, with a jurisdiction extending over the whole district, 
tho courts of the district judge and tho assistant judge respect- 
ively. Four, with an average jurisdiction extending over an area 
of 417 square miles and including a populatiou of 151,772 souls, are 
courts ot .'ubordinate judges. The remaining court is a small cause 
court, situated at Surat. Of the four courts of subordinate judges, 
that of the first class subordinate judgo at Surat has an ordinary 
jurisdiction over the city and suburbs of Surat, tho town of Bander, 
and a few villages of the Ohorasi sub-division. This officer has 
also a special jurisdiction over the whole district in respect of suits 
exceeding £500 (Bs. 5,000). Tho jurisdiction of tho second class 
subordinate judge at Surat extends over the Nanpura ward of 
the city of Sutat, seventy-six villages in tho Ohorasi sub-division, 
and tho Bardoli sub-division; that of tho second class subor- 
dinate judgo at Balsar extends over the Bals&r, Chikhli, Jaldlpor, 
and Pardi sub-divisions ; and that of the second class subordinate 
• judge at 01p4d, over the 01p4d and M4ndvi sub-divisions. 


The average distance of tho three courts at Surat from the six 
most remote villages of the jurisdiction of the district and assistant 
judges and the special jurisdiction of the first class subordinate judge 
IS mxty-one miles, and from the six most distant villages of the 
ordinary jurisdiction of the last is about seventeen and a half miles ; 
the average distance of the fourth court at Surat from the six most 
remote villages of the jurisdiction of the second class subordinate 
judge is about thirty-five and a half ; that of the court at Bals&r is 
twenty-five, and that of the court at 01p4d is sixty miles. *'Tho 
number of cases decided during 1875 was 5,316. 
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It will be seen from the tabular statement given below that the 
average vdne of the suits decided during the five years ending with 
1874 was £17 16 (Rs. 178-4), the amounts showing a decrease from 
£19 12«. (Rs. 196) in 1870 to £16 11». (Rs. 155-8) in 1874. 

Exclusive of suits settled b^ the small cause court, ^e averag^e 
number of cases decided during the five years ending inth 1874 is 
6,072, the number having risen from 5,723 in 1870 to 6,623 in 1874. 

Of the total number of cases decided during the five years ending 

with 1874, 41*01 per cent 
have, on an average, been 
given against the defendant 
m his absence. The pro- 
portion of cases decided in 
this wa^ would seem to be 
on the increase, the percen- 
tage being 87*82 in 1870, 
as compared with 42*79 in 
1874. 


Year. * 

Tiital 
number 
of iuits. 

Decreed 

ex-parU. 

.. , w.. - 

Peroont- 

aflfo. 

1870 

6,723 

2,166 

37*82 

1871 

5,286 

1,901 

35*96 

1872 

5,843 

2,402 

41*10 

1873 

6,886 

3,152 

46*77 

1874 ..f 

6,623 

2,834 

42*79 

Total... 

30,361 

12,454 

41*01 


Contested coses how 
decided. 


Of contested cases only 17*48 per cent ha|| during this ^riod of 
five years, on on average, been decided for the defendant, ^e pro- 
portion of such cases decided in favour of the defendant would seem 
to be on the decrease, the percentage having fallen from 20*59 in 
1870 to 16*83 in 1874. 

In oighty-ono cases, or 1*22 per cent of tho whole number of suits 
decided in 1874, tho decree has been executed by putting the plain- 
tiff in tho possession of the imraovablo property which ho claimed. 
The number of cases of this kind would not seem to vary much from 
year to year, the total in 1870 being forty-nine, as compared with 
oMity-one in 1874. In 33*73 per cent of the decisions passed in 
1^4, decrees for money due have been executed by the attachment 
or sole of property; of these, 12*27 per cent have on average been 
by the sale of movable, and 21*46 per cent by the sale of immov- 
able property. As compared with 1870, the returns of attachments of 
movable and immovable property for 1874 show a rise from 411 to 
813, or an advance of 97*81 per cent in the former, apd from 934 to 
1,421, or on increase of 52*14 per cent in the latter. 

Compared with 1870, the number of decrees executed by the arrest 
of tho debtor has increased from 160 in 1870 to 195 in 1874. As 
information of the average number of debtors in each civil suit is , 
not avftilable, the proportion that the number of debtors committed ' 
to pris.'u bears to tho number of persons sued for debt cannot be 
shown. It will be seen, however, from the following table that the 
number of civil prisoners has pretty nearly remained constant dnring 
the five years ending with 1874, the total in 1874 being ninety-eight 
as compared with nmety-nine in 1870 *.-• 
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Btatmmit showing the number and disposal of Oivil Prisoners during the five 
years ending with 1874. 


i 

Ykar. 

* 

Irnm1)er 
of prl- 
fionen 
oonimlt- 
ted to 
jail. 

Avenge 
number 
of days 
prisoner 
was 

confined 
In jail. 

NOICBU of PRiaOMlBa ulbabsd 

CAOTI or PRUONBM. 

decree 

bedug 

satisfied. 

On re* 
quest of 
person 
who put 
prisoner 
iii:% 

On 
omis- 
sion of 
such 
pencil 
to pay 
thesnb- 
slstonce 
allow- 
auco. 

On disclo- 
sure by 
prisoner of 
all bis pro- 
Mrty 
undersea 
tlon 280. 
civil procQ- 
duio code. 

On ex- 
piry of 
period 
for 
which 
impri- 
sonment 
is nllou- 
edbf 


W 

1 


1 

1870 

90 

30 

4 

44 

40 

6 

/ 

1 

89 

8 

2 


1871 

117 

22 

5 

46 

35 

9 

4 

97 

17 

2 

1 

1872 

81 

30 

6 

30 

34 

3 

... 

68 


1 

... 

1873 

116 

33 

11 

42 

55 

5 

3 

106 

7 

3 

... 

1874 

98 

36 

6 

29 

38 

8 

r 

[1 

9 

3 

... 


The following statetfrent showsj in tabular form, the working of 
the civil courts of the district during the five years ending with 
1874 


Statement showing the working of the Oivil Courts of the Swrat District^ 

1870.1874. 


Ybar. 

Total number of suits disposed oL 

•a 

*8 

1 

ll 

p 

UxcoHrasim 

CONTIBTXD. 

Exiounoir or dicrbis. 

'1 

1 

Decreed on confession. 

otherwise disposed of. 

Total 

1 

1 

J udgment for defendant. 

Mixed. 

Total. 

Arrest of debtor. 


Attachment 
or sale of 
property. 

! 

1 



£ «. 



• 











1870 ... 

6,738 

19 12 

9,106 

207 

342 

2,389 

4,061 

648 

158 

70 

772 

160 

49 

084 

411 

1871 ... 

6^66 

20 13 

1,901 

817 

262 

2,000 

4,470 

604 

180 

62 

816 

181 

44 

1,389 

636 

1879 ... 

6^848 

17 11 

9i402 

886 

206 

9,164 

6,167 

639 

198 

M 

686 

988 

78 

949 

848 

*1878 ... 

$,886 

16 17 

$,169 

166 

386 

9,683 

6,086 

M 

181 

670 

801 

110 

48 

1,718 

1,060 

1874 ... 

6,698 

16 11 

2.884 

89 

166 

2,784 6^816 

(o.) 

186 

679 

806 

106 

81 

1,491 

813 


(a). Not Bhown lepantdy In tho prasent idminiitmtlon letunt. 


Ab noticed above there is one small cause court at Surat^ presided 
over by a native judge. Thfs oflScer, who every fortnight also holds 
a court at Broach^ receives an annual salaiy of £960 (m. 9|600). 

From the following table it will be seen that during the five y^ars 
endm^ with 1874, the total number of suits has moreased from 


OiaptarlZi 

Administration 
of JuBtioe» 

1300-1875. 

Anrest of debton. 


Working of civil 
courts. 

1870-1874. 


SmsU cause court. 
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Small cause oourt. 
1870-1876. 


2,526 in 1870 to 2,797 in 1874, or 10‘72 per cent, the highest nnmlmr 
being 3,327 in 1872. A considerable increase appears to have orour- 
irod in suits to recover sums of less than £5. The numbers of suits of 
less than £20 and £50 have remained nearly constant, or have slightly 
fallen off. • Tho average value of suits has declined fi'om £5 lls. to 
£4 18s. 9d., or 15 per cent. With regard to the executior of decrees, 
the number of attachmeots of property has increased from 112 to 446, 
or 298 per cent, and that of sales from 21 to 51, or 142 per cent, the 
highest number of salus being 88 in 1872. On tho other hand, the 
number of debti^ ijuprisoned has fallen from 15 to 12, the highest 
number being 4!^in li!71 ; — 


Stakmmt throwing tine working of tlus 


Surat SmaU Cause Court, 1870-1874. 



Total 
twinbor 
ol aults 
decided. 

Value of Suira. 

Average 

Average rtoak 

Coercive Pro- 

CBSSEB IBEUED. 

PCTBOnB 

Year. 

Under 

Ah. 

Under 

Under 

£50. 

amount in 
litigation. 

per'suib. 

Movable 
proper- 
ty at- 
tached. 

Mov- 
able 
proper- 
ty sold. 

iinpri- 

soiled. 

1870 .. 

2,526 

1,720 

650 

150 

£ 8. d. 

5 11 0 

£ 8. d. 

0 12 m 

112 

21 

15 

1871 ... 

3,284 

2,263 

839 

182 

5 13 g 

0 11 8i 

272 

61 

41 

1872 ... 

3,327 

2,306 

812 

210 

5 12 3} 

0 11 71 

383 

88 

25 

1873 ...| 

3,170 

2,298 

2,029 

706 

166 

5 0 « 

0 10 2S 

417 

65 

15 

1874 ... 

2,797 

639 

129 

4 13 

0 10 li 

, 446 

51 

12 


Bcgistratlon. Begistration . — ^Tho amount of registration is sufficient to employ 

nine sub-registrars, of whom five ore special, and the rest, head clerks 
in sub-divisional revenue offices, belong to tho ex-officio class of sub- 
registrars. Of tho whole number, eight are distributed, one at each 
of tho head-quarters of the chief sub-divisions of the district, and the 
ninth is stationed at Wdlod. In addition to tho supervision exercised 
by the collector, who is the district registrar, and by his assistant or 
deputy, a special scrutiny is, under the control of the inspector gene- 
ral of registration and stamps, carried on by the inspector of regutra- 
tion for Gujardt. According to the registration report for 1874-75 
the registration receipts for that year amounted to £1,082 3s. 7d. 
(Rs. 10,821-12-8), and the charges to £697 8s. 6|d. (Rs. 6,974-4-3), 
leaving a balance of £384 15s. ^d. (Rs. 3,847-8-5). Of 3,071, l^e 
total number of r^strations during the year 1874, 60 were wills, 
one under the head of 'written authorities to adopt, other tb^n those 
conferred by wills 143 were documents affecting movable, and 2,867^ 
documents aflbeting immovable property. Of the last class, in addi- 
tion to 704 miscellaneoas instruments, 14 were deeds of gift, 1,228 
were deeds of sale, and 921 were mortgages. The registered value 
of tho total immovable property traniSerred was £132i970 IBs. 
13,29,700). ' 


Ciiuunal j^ce. Orvmmal Justice.'— A!b present (1874) twenty-six officers share the 
AdministratiTe Staff, administi'ation of criminal justice. Of these, two are honorary first 
class native magistrates appointed by government for wnwinipitt 
cabes of the city of Surat. Of the rest, six are magistrates of the 
first class, and eighteen of tiie second luxd third dawes. ^ the 
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former, four are covenanted European civilians, and two are natives^ 
With regard to the local jurisdiction and powei's of these magis- 
trates, one of them, the district magistrate, is placed in a special 

S ^sition, invested with a general supervision over the wjiole of the 
strict* There remain, therefore, five regular first class magistrates, 
with an average charge of 334 square miles and a population of 
121,417 souls. In uie vear 1874 the six first class magistrates 
decided 369 original and 51 appeal criminal cases. Those officers 
have, as collector, assistant culU'^tors, and deputy collectors, revenue 
cha^e of the parts of the distnet over which thev exercise magis- 
terial powers. Of subordinate magistrates there are eighteen, with 
on average charge of 93 square miles and a population of 33,727 
souls. Of these, one is a covenanted European civilian, and the rest 
are natives. The total number of criminal cases decided in 1 874 was 
2,440. Besides their magisterial duties, these officers exercise reve- 
nue powers as assistant colloctors, mdmlatdars or mahalkaris, or as 
head clerks in the offices of the different mamlatddrs in the district. 


Chapter IX 

Administration 
of Justioe* 

lSOO-1875. 

Crimintil justice. 
Adminiatrativo Staff* 


None of the village headmen in the Surat district, of whom there 
are 763, with an average annual pay of £6 11s, SJtZ. (Ks. G5-10-G) 
each, has been entrusted with the powers of fining and imprisoning, 
contemplated by the Bombay Village Police Act (VIII. of 1867). 

4r 

Prom the table of offences given below it will bo seen that daring Number of offences, 
the five years ending with 1874, 3,355 offences, or ono offence for 1870-1874. 

every 180 of the population, were on an average committed. Of 
these, there were on an average six murders and attempts to commit 
murder; four culpablo homicides; 37 cases of ginovous hurt; 42 
cases of dacoity and robbery ; and 3,265, or 97 per coat of the 
whole, minor offences. 

Police , — ^When they first came under British mauagomeut, Surat Police. 
and its neighbourhood were in a most disorderly sta.to. Bands of 
armed thieves committed robberies close to the walls of the city, and 
sometimes even in its streets. But, before many years were over 
(1816), these open breaches of the peace had been effectually sup- 
pressed.^ At the same time burglaries were still frequent, and 
cases of poisoning were believed to be common; assaults were unusual, 
but drunkenness was very prevalent. In 1815 the senior judge of 
circuit was disposed to attribute the unfavourable state of raoreds at 
Surat to the loss of the influence and authority of heads of castes and 
* the destruction of the respect formerly shown by the lower orders 
towards the higher. From this sprung ^ numberless immoralitios, 
trifling vices, increasing drunkenness,’ and other irreguloritios which, 
though not cognizable hj the legal tribunals, wore likely to lead ulti- 
matdy to the perpetration of greater crimes.’ In the rural ports of 


1 In 1800, betides the military guard of one company of Enropoan artillery, two 
oompanieB of Enropean infwtiy, and one complete regiment of Native infantry, a 
eity police force, 100 atrom^ and paid at the rate of lit. 5 a month, was placed iftider 
the management of the jnd^ and magistrate. (Surat Papers, 134-178.) 'riio nawaJb's 
* armed rabble* of 944 men were at the same time discharged.-— Surat Papers, 448. 

* Hamilton’s Desori^oaof Hindustdn, I., 723. 

B 706—30 
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Police. 


Piracy. 


Surat the mixture of territories increased the difficulty of suppressing 
crime. ' Before a thief could be arrested^ or stolen property recover- 
ed^ BO many prefatory ceremonies and negotiations bad to bo gone 
through that, before an effectual search could begin^ both lYere 
removed.* ^Phe two prevailing forms of crime were gang robbery and 
marine piracy* The gang robbers were an armed rabble %blisted by 
gards^ids who had claims on the land revenues of the district. These 
ruffians were general’/ hf'aded by some desperate leader renowned 
for his cruelties and extortions^ who entering the British territory 
under pretence of collecting his nfSster’s duesj at the same time 
extorted double \ho sum for himself and his followers. When the 
villagfors attempteci to resist their houses were plundered and their 
children wore carried into captivity to bo held to ransom on some 
future opportunity. 

Thefo wero two chief scats of piracy in Surat, — ^along the right 
bank of the Ta{)ti, and southward between the mouth of the Tapti 
and Daman. North of the Tapti, and chiefly at Suwdli hole, this 
robbery was carried on under two forms : i, captains of ships ex- 
changed with the villagers in those parts their owners* cotton and 
other goods for tobacco, pepper, and vegetables ; ii, vessels wore 
inteutionally run ashore, and captain and crow, the villagers along 
the coast, and the Mardtha functionariesin charge of Olpad joined 
in sharing the plunder. To the south of the Tapti the depredations 
wore still greattn*. One favourite device was, when near creeks and 
villages, where the captain and crew had friends, on the slightest 
pica of bad weather or distress, to throw overboard bales of cotton 
and other goods. So general was this pi-actice tha t, though hardly 
any cotton w'as grown to the south of Surat, every village between 
that city and Balsjir was commonly full of cotton which they 
facetiously termed ^ the cotton of the sea.’ But ^ for drawing a harvest 
from the sea* other mojujurcs, more openly lawless than this system 
of pilfering, wore Jidopted. After the crops had been gathered from 
their flelds, the inhabitants of some of the coast villages, chiefly of 
Dumas and others belonging to the nawab of Sachin, putting off 
froTu the shore in bands, attacked and (captured trading vessels, divid* 
ing the booty among the different villages along the shore.^ 

At present (1875) the chief obstacle to an efficient police is the 
ease with which offenders can escape in{.o the Portuguese territory 
of Daman, or into ono of the petty states whose lands border 
the district of Surat on the north and east. This difficulty is most 
felt in the north and in the south of the district. In the north bands * 
of Bhils pass across the frontier, commit a robbery and retire with 
their plunder. So difficult is it to guard against the attacks of rob- 
bers of this class that, in the villages of the Mdndvi, 01p4d, and 
Bdrdoli snb-divisions, a system, of blackmail still prevails, m these 
parts, in each village, the people join together to support a certoia 
number of watchmen, or wasdwdg, who belong to the Bhil tribe. For 
the payment of these wa^sdivda each household contributes, accord- 
ing^to its means, by the gift of grain, cloth, or coin. If a robbery 


' Hamilton’s Description of Hmdustdn, 
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takes place the wasdwds, for whom the village contributes^ are sent Chapter IZ. 

for, and are supposed to find out the culprit. Most of the ^vasdwds 

are in league with others of their tribe beyond the frqntier. Their ^ coStice 

confederates plan robberies within Surat limits, and the Surat 

waadwdSj in tueir turn, arrange an attack on a village m one of the ^800-1875. 

noighbouribg states. Again, in the south of tho district, gangs of Piracy. 

robbers are constantly passing into thfe Surat district, and before they 

caii be captured escape back into Portuguese territory. Here the 

Surat police cannot follow them, and as in the Daman courts all 

evidence short of the discover^^ of stolen property in the possession 

of the accused, or the testimony of two eye-witnesafts, fails to procure 

a conviction, the offender generally escapes unpu^hed. Beyond an 

occasional petty theft, tho wondering tribes of tne district give the 

police but little trouble. Agrarian offences are rare. Cases that do 

occur are seldom more serious than assaults arising out of a disputed 

right of possession or damage done to a grain field. Serious crimes 

resulting from the pressure of the civil courts are almost unknown.^ 

In the year 1874 the total strength of the district, or regular police Cost of the district 
force, was 649. Of these, under the district superintendent, two were polic®# 
subordinate officers, 118 inferior subordinate officers, 23 mounted 
police, and 505 constables. The cost of maintaining this force was 
as follows : The one European officer — the district superintendent 
of police — ^receivjd a total annual salary of £640 18s. (Rs. 6,409), the 
two -subordinate officers a yearly salary of not less than £120 
(Rs. 1,200) each, and the 118 inferior subordinate officers a yearly 
salaiy of less than £120 (Rs. 1,200) each, or a total yearly cost of 
£3,335 88, (Rs. 33,354). The pay of the 23 mounted and 505 foot 
police came to a total sum of £5,909 28. (Rs. 59,091). Besides the 
pay of the officers and men there was a total annual sum of £348 18^. 

(Ite. 3,489) allowed for the horses and travelling expenses of the 
superior officers, £205 14«. (Rs. 2,057) annual pay and travelling 
allowance for their establishments, and £617 8s. (Rs. 6,174) a year 
for contingencies and other expenses, making a total annual cost to 
.government for the district police of £11,057 88» (Rs. 1,10,574). 

The area of the district, according to tho survey department, is 
1,669 square miles, and the population, by the census of 1872, 607,087 
souls. According to these figures the total strength of the police of 
the Surat district is one man to every 2*57 square miles as compared 
with the area, and one man to every 935 soms as compared with the 
.population, llie cost of maintenancois equal to £6 12s. 6d. (Rs. 66-4) 
per square mile, or 4^d. (as. 2-10) per head of the population. 

Of the total strength of 649, inclusive of the superintendent, 72 Distributioii of the 
in all — of whom 15 were officers and 67 constables — were in 1874 
employed as guards over treasuries, lock-ups, or as escorts to prisoners 
and treasure ; 441 men, of whom 83 were officers and 358 constables, 
were engaged on other duties ; and 136, of whom 23 wore officers and 
il8 constables, were stationed in towns and municipalities. 


Cwtribated by tbo Sueerintondeat of Folice. 

/ 
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Of tho whole number^ exclusive of the district superintendent^ 
261 were provided with fire-arms and 897 with swords only, or with 
swords and batops ; 152^ of whom 67 were officers and 85 constables, 
could read emd write ; and 95 were under instruction. 

With thb exception of the superintendent of police, who was^ a 
European, the members of the police force were all nati^s of India. 
Of these, 62 officers and 244 constables were Muhammadans, six 
officers and eigflit constables were Brdhmans, one officer was a Rajput, 
30 officers and 160 constables were Mardth&s, 30 officers and 116 
constables were Hindu of other casfhs, and one officer was a P&rsi. 

Of 153, tho tot!^ number of persons accused of heinous crimes, 64, 
ov 35*29 per cent, Vero convicted. In the matter of the recovery of 
st^’ion property, of £2,639 8/f. (Rs. 26,394), alleged to have been stolen, 
£906 12^. (Ra" 9,066), or 34*46 per cent of the whole amount, were 
recovered* Of the five districts of Gujarfit, the Surat district came 
fourth both as reganls the proportion of convictions to arrests and tho 
proportion of tho amount of property recovered to the amount stolen. 

Tho principal details of the amount of crime and the working of 
tho police dui'iug the fivo years ending with 1874 will be found in the 
following tabular statement ; — 


Statement shomng the statistics ofenme and the working of the PolioBy 

1870.1876. 


Ybar. 

Offknces and Pi;nthii.mbnt op Opfsndbbb. 

Murder and 
attempt to 
murde’’. 

Cnipabic homicide. 

Orievoue hurt :ii d 
hurt by dan^'O *■ us 
weapons. 

Dacoltlcs and 
robberies. 

^ ! 

6 

7 

4 

e 

8 

1 

N 

7 
10 

8 
11 
19 

1 

i's 

£> 

- - 

1 

5 

6 

*5 

1 

£ 

II 

A 

I| 

•i 

V 

il 

i 

4- 

a 

a 

k 

11 

f 

II 

1 

1 

9 

2Q 

II 

1 

i 

IflTO 

1871 

1872 

1873 

1874 

T.ibol... 

14*28 

50 

76 

26*81 

0 

2 

2 

6 

3 

10 

2 

3 

11 

2 

8 

2 

1 

3 

1 

80 

100 

60 

27*27 

60 

84 

48 

88 

41 

80 

66 

107 

68 

95 

72 

24 

30 

24 

30 

82 

86*02 

24*30 

86*09 

41*06 

44*68 

66 

63 

40 

82 

83 

194 

178 

98 

78 

60 

18 

78 

81 

16 

16 

10*48 

*20-64 

38*66 

30 

71 

17 

33*94 

20 

27 

10 

37*08 

186 

602 

146 

86*06 

213 

628 

147 

27 84 

1 

Tsar. 

OFFSKCRS AKD PUNISlUIRNT OF OPFINDBRB. 

Bioovirt OVSiOliUI 
PBOnUUT. 

Other oflenoes. 

1 Tbtal, 

1 

II 

II 

1 

J 

6 

a 

II 

1 

II 

1 

n 

h 

1 


1 

1870 

1871 

1872 

1873 

1874 

Total... 

8,61 

4.0? 

2,02 

2.84 

2,00 

9 5,912 
9 6.683 
2 4,688 
8 4.661 
8 4,946 

9.368 

2.706 

1.925 

1.920 

1,786 

40‘8( 
41*01 
39*3 
^ 41*21 
85*1 

} 3.783 
» 4,139 
L 8,001 
9 2,927 
» 2.976 

6,118 

6,876 

6,064 

4.857 

6,008 

8,424 

2,810 

1.987 

1,977 

1,790 

89*62 

40*87 

88*23 

40*70 

36*11 

M. 4 
4,831 19 
4,106 0 
3,984 18 
8,967 18 
2,689 8 

Sk 

1.671 10 
1.879 4 
1,887 10 
I.09B 6 
906 19 

86*89 

49*1S 

88*69 

89*67 

84*46 

16,82 

e 26,984 

10^660 

89*6. 

1 iet776 

18.012 

10,988 

38*29 

19469 8 

6,648 C 

85m 


4^V 
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But Utile information Has been collcctedastotbe comparativeamoont 
of crime at difEerent periods since the introduction of British role. 
The following is a summary of such details as are available - 

The total number of offences committed during the fiv% years end- 
ing with fl349 was 16^622^ representing an annual average of 3^324<^ 
or, on the basis of the census returns of 1846, one crime to eveiy 
IM. inhabitants of the district. Corresponding criminal returns for 
the five years ending with 1874 showed a total of 16,775 offences, 
giving an average of 3,355 crfties per year, or, on the basis of tho 
census returns of 1872, one crime to every ISiMnbabitants of tho 
district. Again, a' comparison of tho returns wou]|8 seem to show that 
in the matter of murders and culpable homicides a slight improve- 
ment has taken place. For, while population has increased since 
1849, the number of crimes has remained constant at six cases of 
murder and attempt to commit murder, and at four of culpable homi- 
cide. Under tho head of robberies, including dacoities and thefts of 
cattle, there is a marked falling off, the yearly avomges for tho two 
periods being 890 for the earlier (184S-49),andbutsixty for tho later 
(1870-74). 

Jail . — Besides the accommodation provided for under-trial pri- 
soners at the head-quarters of each sub-division, there is in the city 
of Surat, for the Surat and Broach districts, one district jail capable 
of containing 129 male and ton female prisoners. 


eshapter IX 
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1845-1875. 


Jail. 
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CIlAPTflR X. 

Revenue and finance. 

Tlio earliest year for which a copy of the balance sheet ^ of the 
district is available is 1827-28. Since that time many changes have 
been introduced in the system of keeping accounts. Bufc^ as far as 
possible^ the different items have been brought under their corre* 
sponding heads of account according to the system at present in force. 
Exclusive of £41^696 (Rs. 4^16^960)^ the adjustment on account of 
alienated land^ the total transactions that appear in the district 
balance shoet amount to receipts £475,879 (Rs. 47,58,790) in 1874-75 
against £282,714 (Rs. 28,27,140) in 1827-28, and cWges £455,152 
(Rs 45,51,520) in 1874-75 against £228,538 (Rs. 22,85,380) in 
1 S 27728 . Exclusive of departmental miscellaneous receipts and sums 
received in return for services rendered, such as the receipts of the post 
and telegraph departments, the amount of revenue raised in 1874-75 
under all heads — imperial and provincial services,^ local funds, and 
municipal revenues — amounted to £419,942 (Rs. 41,99,420), or, on a 
population of 607,087, an incidence per head of I3i#, lOd. As no 
census details are available for 1827-28, corresponding information for 
that year cannot be given. During tlic interval of forty -seven years, 
the following changes have taken place under tho chief heads of the 
district receipts and charges. 

Land Revenue , — ^Tho receipts under this head, which includes 59*03 
per cent of £419,942, the entire revenue of the district, have risen from 
£197,506 (Rs. 19,75,060) in 1827-28 to £247,932 (Rs. 24,79,320) in 
1875. The increase is for the most part due to the enhancement of 
the state receipts arising from the large area of land brought und5r 
cultivation since 1827. Another source of increase has been the addi- 
tional levies recovered since 1863 from all alienated lands except the 
service lands held by certain village and district officers, * 
charges under this head show an advance from £31,279 (Rs. 3,12,790) 


^ Tho revenaoB of Mindvi in 1827-28, a dutinot territo^, are not inolnded inihe 
balance sheet. The land revenue of the Mindvi anb-division amounted in 1874-75 
to £12,900 (Bs. 1,29,000). 

* Tho distinction between imperial and provincial services arises out of the de- 
centralization system introduced in 1870, under which the Government of Tndw assigmi 
every year out of the imperial revenuea a fixed sum for provincial aerviees, any 
excess over the allotted amount bavins to be met by the provincial govemmenti 
either by a reduction in chaiges or by tne imposition of fresh taxes. 
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to £34jl78 (Rs. 3j41,780). This aj^tarout inorease in tho cost of col* 
looting the land-tax is due to an increase in the number, and an 
enhancement of the salaries of officers employed in c(Aleoting the 
rerennes. , 

The folloedng statement^ contrasts the land ro7enne for the years 
from 1830-31 to 1874-75 {— 

* SUUement showing the yearly Land Revenue of the Surat District^ 

1830.1875. 


3. 


Tear. 

Land 

revenue. 

Year. 

• 

Land 

revenue. 

Year. 

Land t 
revouii/ 

Year. 

Land 

revenue. 

1830-31 ... 

£ 

141,897 

1842-43 ... 

£ 

1S9,320 

1853-64... 

A 

170,000 

1864-65 ... 

£ 

230,393 

1831-32 ... 

117,730 

1843-44 ... 

161,607 

1854-55 ... 

171,671 

1865-60... 

252,211 

1832-33 ... 

107,789 

1844-45 ... 

159,585 

1855-56 ... 

169,391 

1866 67 ... 

257.063 

1833-34 ... 

143,918 

1845-46 ... 

150, :U9 

1856-57 - 

202,049 

1867-68 ... 

238,263 

1834-.35 ... 

150,845 

1846-47 ... 

162,462 

1857-58 ... 

207,377 

1868-69 ... 

231,217 

1836-36 ... 

150,940 

1847-48 ... 

162,500 

1858-59 ... 

211,426 

1869-70 ... 

238,247 

1836.37 ... 

151,580 

1848-49 ... 

141,502 

1859-60 ... 

215,798 

1870-71 ... 

23l>,764 

1837-38 ... 

151,882 

1849-50 ... 

151,500 

1860-61 ... 

215,248 

1871-72 ... 

233,697 

iaS8.39 ... 

147,888 

1850-61 ... 

165,644 

1861-62 ... 

224,537 

1872-73 ... 

235,114 

1839-40 ... 

151,407 

1851-52 ... 

165,644 

1862-63 ... 

236,443 

240,938 

1873-74 ... 

229,741 

1840-41 ... 

153,645 

156,252 

1852-53 ... 

169,350 

1863-64 ... 

1874-75 ... 

224,173 

1841-42 ... 




Tributesfi'om Native Stoics . — ^The receipts under this head represent 
l3ie amount of tho tribute paid by the Bonsda state, which in 1827-28 
was not shown separately. 

Stamps . — Reedpts have increased from £5,790 (Rs. 57,900) to 
£18,103 (Rs. 1,81,030 ) } charges have fallen ^m £488 (Rs. 4,880} 
to £460 (Rs. 4,600). 

Excise on Spirits and Drugs , — Receipts have risen from £14,226 
(Rs. 1,42,260) to £37,371 (Rs. 3,73,710), or t62'69 per cent; charges 
j^7e increased from £383 (Rs. 3,830) to £565 (Us. 5,650). Tho 
causes of the rise in the revenue are : i, tho enhancement of the rate 
of dut^ ; ii, the levy of a fresh tax in the shape of a shop licence ; 
and iii, the introduction ef more active competition at the auction 
sales of the right to manufacture and sell spirits and toddy. The 
use of conntry spirits * by the people of the district is made to 
yield a revenue to the state by limiting the number of persons who 
.are allowed to sell them. The licensed vendors are of two classes : 
(1) those who, living within a radius of six miles from Surat and 
Bals4r, ate bound at their own cost to prepare all their spirits at the 
government distilleries j and (2) the mini vendors, who are allowed to 


^ Figores for the yetara between 1830-31 and 1867-68 are taken from statement 
No. 11 in Mr. Bell’s excise report, dated Ist October 1869. Figures for subsequent years 
are taken from the statements published with Government Resolutions Ko. 6092. 
dated 27th October 1876, and No. 6109, dated 26th October 1876. 

' * The loofld drinks axe of two kinds — spirits and fermented liquor. The native n^ta 
drunk in the district are all distilled frmn the flower of the mahwra tree (Iwusia 
latifolia). The conunc^ferqaented liquor is from the juice of the wild date tree 
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manufacture their spirits as they please. From the vendor of the 
fii*st class a revenue is derived in two ways. He is compelled to take 
from the public distillery a certain quantity of liquor every day, and 
as it passes out of the distillery (it) a fee of from 2ff. to 2«. 

(Re. 1 to Rs. 1^) is levied on each gallon, (h) a tax is leiyed varying 
from £5 to £20 (Rs. 50 to 200) according to the estimated consump'^ 
tion of spirits at the veiidor^s tavern. The revenue obtained from 
the rural vendor consis’^s of the amount bid by him at a public'auction 
for the right to manafac^turo and ^11 spirits and toddy within the 
area of a certain number of villages. • The state revenue from the 
consumption of Enivopean liquors is obtained by the levy of a tax, 
varying in amourjb nom £2 10^. to £5 (Rs. 25 to Rs. 50) on all 
shops licensed to sell European liquors. Tho intoxicating drugs, from 
tliu use of which an excise revenue is obtained, are the different 
propamtions of Indian hemp (Cannabis indica) known as hhdng and 
ijdnja. 

The following sbbtemont shows the variations in the state revenue 
derived from tho use of tho different forms of intoxicating substances 
at intervals during the past forty-five years 


Statement showing the yearly Excise Revenue of the Surat District, 

1830-1875. 



COUNTUT DMTILLKD LujUOR. 

Fkhmrntmd 

Liquor (Tddi). 


Town VentlorB. 

. llnral Vendors. 



Ybar. 

Numbor 

of 

■liopa. 

KeiMiptR 
fiom distil- 

liTy Olid 

liocijco fvim. 

Uato of (liitj 
per gulluij. 

Number 

of 

8ho|>«. 

Keocints i’roui 
Auctiou tHtJee. 

Numlwr 

of 

tavema. 

Rooefpts from 
miotloii solus. 



& 9, 

8. d. 


a 4. 


a t. 

1830-31 

64 

6,314 8 

1 3 

26R 

999 18 

137 

7,607 14 

1840-41 ... '... 

60 

4,113 14 

1 H 

270 

1,829 14 

14U 

4,231 14 

1800-51 

72 

5,322 18 
7.448 10 

301 

3,430 4 

101 

4,255 4 

186(»-01 

72 

2"0 

296 

0,348 10 

M3 

5,160 10 

1870-71 

60 

12, OW 10 
16,372 4 

} 2 6(«) 

219 

10,079 12 

112 

6,a» 8 

1874-78 

70 

212 

1 

12,055 10 

183 

7,439 18 


TxAB. 

EUUOmN LXQUOKfi. 

INTOMPATINO 

Dauud. 

OriDM. (5) 

Number 

of 

lioenoea. 

Keoefpta 
from llcenoc 
fees. 

Number 

of 

Bbops. 

Rcocipta 
from Ucenoe 
Iboa. 

Nnmbor 

of 

ahopa. 

Reoclpta 

from 

Uoenoe 

fees. 

Quantity 

sold 

(Ifengar 

man of 
60 lbs.) 

Valno of the 
Qmtntltyeokl. 



a «• 


a a. 


a a. 

M. & t 

a a. 

1830-31 




810 8 

11 

681 18 



1040-41 

... 

#•# 

8 

09 18 

28 

887 6 



1850-61 ... 


• •• 

16 

37 10 

81 

167 4 


781 0 

1860-01 

18 

17 8 

87 

08 6 

20 

658 '6 



1870-71 

12 

07 10 

c96 

168 10 

88 

47 8 

4 15 89 

407 'a 

1874-76 

18 

65 0 

86 

176 17 

10 1 

851 0 

8 18 Q 

985 ]6 


<«) Beridfli toM varying from S8 to M for dtoplloeneeB. 

CO ^ni0foveniiefiomo|AnmooiiMiuBdertbe]MBaofGiiffeoiii8Vipd<***tcif txdic. 
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Shops for the sale of spirits and intoxicating dmgs aro distributed 
over the district as follows 


Biatemeni dunoing the diatr^tdion of Liquor-shops over the Surathistrkt, 1876. 
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Transit Dutirs, which in 1827-28 yioldetl £1,548 (Rs. 1594*80} and Transit duties, 
cost to collect £50 (Rs. 500), have since been abolished. 

Law and — Receipts have fallen from £2,233 (Rs. 22,330) Law and justioe, 

to £804 (Rs. 8,040). The amount is niado up of fines levied from 
offenders. During the same tiiiio the charges have decreased from 
£38,276 (Rs. 3,82,760) to £16,2 15 (Rs. 1,62,450). This falling off is 
chiefly due to tho removal to Bombay of the chief civil and criminal 
coarts of appeal. 

Forests . — This Is a now item since 1827-28. Tho receipts in Forests, 
1874-75 amounted to £11,364 (Us. 1,13,640), and tho charges to 
£5,978 (Rs. 59,780). 

Assessed Taxes , — ^The entry under this head represents tlie recovery Assessed taxes, 
of arrears of income-tax:. Tlie following table ^ shows the amount 
realized from taxes levied since 1860. Owing to the variety of tlioir 
rates and incidence, it is difiicult to make any satisfactory comparison 
of tho results of the different taxes in force between 1860-61 and 
1872-73. 




Amount realtKcd, 
excliiHivi'uf otRclul 



Above £50. 

salaiies. 

Income-tax^ 

£ 

Rs. 

£ 

Bs. 

£ 

Rs. 

1860-61 

173,411 

17,34,110 

235,574 

23,55,740 

12,899 

1,28,990 

1861-62 

170.469 

17.04.690 

221,632 

22,16,320 

12,294 

1,22.940 

1862-63 

208,145 

20,81,450 

2,846 

28,460 

1863-64 



201,3.30 

20, 1.3, .300 

6,585 

65,850 

‘ 1864-65 


... 

202,801 

20,28,010 

6,593 

65,030 

Lkences^tax — 
1867-68 » ... 

100,388 

10.03,880 

224,328 

22,43,280 

5,140 

51,400 

Certyieaie-tax-^ 



2,914 

29,140 

1868-60 

t • ■ 

• •• 

216,621 

21,66,210 

Jneome-ta»— 





53,670 

1869 



424,143 

42.41,430 

5.367 




424,143 

42,41,430 

2,674 

26.740 


\\\ 

... 

364,106 

36,41,060 

9,106 

2,969 

91,060 


• •• 

... 

... «! 

1 

29,690 



— . . 

.... 


2.274 

22,740 

m 


> Coantjy spirits and toddy are m many oases sold by the same shop-keeper. 

* This fable is piepared from the ooUeotor’s return No. 56^ dated 29th March 1871» 
and from the ananaf retiu^^j^ 1871*72 and 1872-78. 

B 705— 31 
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Allowaneen and Afidgnmenta. — ^The decrease incbargos is chiefly 
dae to the settlement of cash alienations. 

C%i8toni8.—The revenue under this head consists of the sale proceeds 
of opium snd the amount of the bid for the right to sell the drug. 

Salt. — Collections on account both of sea customs aflfl of salt are 
credited under this head. The entry, £28,700 (Rs. 2,87,000), includes 
£27,760 (Rs. 2,77,600) on account of sea customs for 1827-28. # In 
spite of the falling oH* in the revenue from sea customs, the returns 
for 1874-75 show a large increase finder this head. This increase is 
due to the revenue deriv(^d from salt.^ The additional charges are 
likewise duo to wo increased establishment of the salt department. 
Under the exist! og arrangements part of the salt consumed in the 
is brought from the central salt work at Khdr&ghora (sixty- 
iive miles west of Ahmedabad) by rail to Surat. 

MiWary. — The decrease in charges is due to the small number of 
troops now stationed at Surat. 

Itagistration and Education are new heads. The increase in police 
charges is duo to the re-organization of the department. 

Transfera. Trar^sjers. — Receipts have risen from £24,181 (Rs. 2,41,810) in 

1827-28 to £96,365 (Rs. 9,63,650) in 1874-75, and charges from 
£11,994 (Rs. 1,19,940) in 1827-28 to £300,751 (Rs. 30,07,510) in 
1874-75. Tho increased receipts under this head Of account are due 
chiefly — (i) to the receipts on account of local funds, and (ii) to the 
remittances received from other treasuries, and the amount held as 
deposits on account of savings banks. The inen^ased charges are 
duo chiefly — (i) to a large surplus balance remitteil to other treasuries, 
and (ii) to tlie expenditure on account of local fuuds.^ 

Tho following statement shows, in tabular form, the contrasted 
details of the balance sheets of the years 1827-28 and 1874-75. 
llie figures shown in black type on both sides of the balance sheet 
for 1874-75 are book adjustments. On the receipt side the total, 
£41,696 lOi?. Gil. (Us. 4,16,965-4), represents the additional revenue 
the district would yield had none of its lauds been granted away by the 
state. On tho debit side the figures, £8,896 19s. 6d. (Rs. 88,068-12), 
cnitercd under tho head of 'Land Revenue,* represent the ‘rental 
of tho lands granted to patch (except such as are engaged solely 
on police duties) and to village watchmen ; the entry, £32,497 
2s. 7d. (Ks. 3,24,971-4-8) under the head ' Allowances and Assign- 
ments,* represents the rental of the lands granted to districi 
hei’editary officers, (jard si as, and other non-service claimants; the 
entry, £392 8s. 5d. (Rs. 3,924-3-4) under the head * Police,’ repre- 
sents the rental of the lands granted to patch employed solely on 


^ As the salt imported from Snrat into other districts is paid for at Surat, the som 
realized is no guide to the valuer of the salt consumed in the distriot. 

JThe item of local funda which a|^ar in the balance sheet under the head of 
'xtansfer ’is msdeupof the proceeds of the additional cess of one-sixteenth on the land 
assessment, together with certain miscellaneous receipts levied for objeotstif public 
improvement and education under the provisions of of 1SS9 l The receipts and 

charges of the different municipalitieB do not appear inft^j mtriot balanoe sheet 
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police duties. CaA allowances are, on tlie other hand, treated as 
actual charges and debited to the different heads of account according 
to the nature of the grant. Thus, grants of cash to pateU (except 
such as are engaged solely on police duties) and village watchmen 
are inclnd^in £34,178 48. 6d. (Rs. 3,41,782>4), the tdtal of land 
revenue oftargesj grants of cash to non>service claimants are 
included in £27,770 5». Id. (Rs. 2,77,702-8-8), the total of allowance 
and assignment charges ; and grants of cash to patela employed 
soldy on police duties are included in £8,323 Is. 3d. (Bs. 83,230-10), 
. the total of police charges * 
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Oomparatim Statement in Poundt SterUng of the Bahaee 


1 

i 

Rjbcbxfis. 


Class ol Scrrloo. 

No 





Head of Acoonnt. 

1827-28. 

1874-7a 

# 

impd'iftt Sert'ices. 


« 

e «. (7. 

B (. d. 

\ 

1 

(A). Snpcrvi«i(JJ)y-< 
the Collector .. j 

1 

1 

2 

a 

4 

6 

6 

7 

a 

9 

10 

ItAxid Bcveono 

1 

Tributes and Contributions from Native 

1 States 

iStamps 

Exciso on Spirits and Drui^ 

rraiiuit Duties and Miaccllaneons Cesses .. 

Law and Jnstlco 

forest 

Taxes 

Al'.dOOllllnCOUH 

intovost on Advancc-s and Loans and'instal- 
incuts ou arrears of ttcvcuue, . . , , 

197;606 16 9 

ft,79o’ll 0 
14,226 9 8 
1^948 10 7 
2,233 4 8 

864*13 8 

71 8 7 

• 

247,932 16 1 

4UM10 e 

785 8 0 
18,109 13 11 
87,871 18 11 

804*11 7 
11,364 14 10 

8 16 10 
881 16 6 

861 9 7 



Total .. 

221,741 3 11 

817,064 14 8 

4L6W10 6 

(B). Admiiilatomd 
by Uor>artuieut« 
r 1 Uoada 

1 

11 

li 

la 

14 

ir» 

]« 

17 

Ci!*«toms 

Salt .. .. 

Pnljlio Works .. I* !* 

Idilitiirv 

Mint 

I*«st •* •' 

Telwnph .. .. !! 

Al* R 6 
28,700 6 0 
2,H12 16 7 
4,190 0 0 

620*12 10 

1,051 9 e 
61JI76 16 6 
679 7 10 
1,484 3 6 

68 13 2 
4,879 16 4 
399 18 0 



Totiil 

36,766 2 11 

69,229 19 0 

PrtyviAtml Strvicctt, | 

18 

19 

20 
21 

22 

23 

21 

26 

Cemotrics 

Bi'f^stmtion 

Educiitioii .. ’* 

Police 

Mc'diciU Services ,, '* '* 

Jails 

SaluufBo(}ks ,, *’ •’ 

M^oclluueous *' 

’ 27 ’ 8 0 
■ ■ • • 

• • • « 

• 9 mm 

• mmm 

8 18 0 
1,079 1 10 
877 0 10 
804 8 9 

e 18 10 
071 12 a 

8 11 10 

68 e 8 



Total .. 

Total^of ImpcriolandTrovincIalStTviooB,, 

ST 8 0 

S68k683 8 10 

3^819 16 '6 

370,614 9 9 

4U0610 e 

Transfpn r.rpl 1 

Items of At.- < 

count .. .. i 

28 

27 

28 
29 

and Ho.payinrait«of AdTnncesana 

Oiali Balance.. ,, 
Reedpto in aidorjPbiisioD Bonds !. V 

JLOCOl l^ttOds ••••.. * 

9,070 0 0 
19,681 16 11 
%107 12 2 
482 1 8 

29,288 10 9 
48,858 9 9 
268 18 10 
28,610 10 9 




2^181 8 0 

88,808 4 1 



• 

38^714 18 7 

4T8B» 18 10 

ami* • 



Grand Total 

— 

383^14 18 7 

617,Ae 4 4 
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J Hoad of Aisooimt* 


1 LoudBorenae .. ■> •• 


2 

3 

4 

6 

6 

7 

8 


Stamps 

Bxclcio on Spirits and Dni^m 
Transit Duties and Mieceliaucoua Cesses 

LawanclJuatloe •• {crimUur 

Forest 

Foliilcal Agency 

Allowancos and Assignments 


9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 


Pension to Oovemment Servants .. 

Ecclesiastioal 

Profit and Loss 

Administration (ItcTcnuo CommituioiiGr. N. D., and 

his Bshibliahmunt) 

Minor Departments (Inspector of Cotton and Agricut' 

bure) 

Uiseellanoous .. .. «• 


13 

16 

17 

18 
19 

. 20 
21 
22 


23 

24 
26 

26 

27 

28 

29 

30 
8L 
38 


S3 

34 


« 


Oostoma .• 
Salt «• 
Public Works 
MUltary.. 
Mint 

Marino •• 
l^ost 

Tclegniph • 


Total 


Registration 

Education 

FuUoe 

Medical Services 

Jails •• •• 

Fabllo Works—Froviiiclal .. 
Gontributlons to Looal Fund •• 
OemeterlcSs Office Rents, Ac... * 

Printing .. .. 

Misoollaneous 


Total 


Total of Imperial and Frovinoial Services.. 


Deposits Returned, and Advances and Loans made «. 

Remittanoe of Cash Balance 

Interest on Gloverament Securities 

Local Funds 



1827>28. 

187K6. 

«. d. 

£ 8m tig 

31.279 16 2 

84,178 4 0 


8.806 19 6 

468*17 7 

460 0 2 

3H:) 12 0 

665 17 4 

rx) 12 0 

■ . . . 

37,f)90 n 10 

8,385 19 6 

286 6 0 

6,859 8 9 

.... 

6,973 11 6 

1J93 14 0 

i:t5 16 0 

61,683 10 9 

• 27,770 6 1 


82,497 8 7 

661 7 9 

4,H19 19 6 

1,32:1 4 7 

706 5 2 

141 6 0 

.... 

.... 

682 0 4 


829 8 1 

2,721 9 6 

113 16 0 

128,101 2 8 

90.510 10 7 


41.304 2 1 

352 2 6 

115 10 7 

341 6 1 

6,100 0 3 

4,044 3 0 

14,060 7 0 

70,840 16 0 

16,624 1 0 6 

776 6 0 

170 0 0 

3,432 10 6 

5 10 0 

305 8 0 

3,131 3 1 

•••• 

1,052 13 6 

80,700 13 0 

40,751 3 6 

.... 

911 13 10 

.... 

6,2J1 17 4 

3,018 0 8 

8»»S3 1 3 
3109 Q e 

2,075 0 3 

9WI p n 

4,638 16 U 

937 10 9 

8,398 19 3 

.... 

59 11 5 

...a 

963 14 0 

■ ••• 

173 9 3 

240 0 0 

13 19 7 

1,406 18 6 

627 13 2 

7,738 6 1 

23,132 15 0 


808 8 6 

216A43 0 9 

15^400 8 0 

2,336 0 0 

81,822 6 6 

7,766 4 2 

838.008 16 8 

148 16 6 

7,035 8 8 

1,260 0 0 

22,086 7 6 

1 11,004 19 8 

800,761 18 10 

228,538 0 6 

406,152 1 10 


umv 6 

• • 9 • 

496,848 12 4 
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Revenue other than Imfeeiaii. 

Local The district local funds, which since 1863 have been 

collected ' for the promotion of rural education and for tl\e supply 
of roads, mter, drains, rest-houses, dispensaries, and other useful 
objects affecting the everyday comfok and conveniAce of the 
rate-payers/^ amounted in tho year 1874-76 to a total sum of 
£22,461 (Rs. 2,24,610), and the expenditure to £20,251(Rs. 2,02,5^)). 
This revenue is dravm f t'om three sources, a special cess of in 
addition to the ordinary land-tax, the proceeds of certain subordinate 
local funds and some miscellaneous items of revenue. The special 
land cess, of which two-thirds are sot apart as a road fund and the 
remainder applied to the promotion of education, yielded in 1874-75 
a revenue of £16,484 (Bs. 1,64,840). Subordinate local funds, in- 
cluding a ferry fund, a toll fund, a cattle-pound fund, and a school 
fee fund, yielded £1,844 (Rs. 18,440). Government and private sub- 
scriptions amounted to £1,956 (Bs. 19,560), and miscellaneous receipts, 
including certain items of land revenue, to £2,177 (Rs. 21,770), or 
a total sum of £22,461 (Rs. 2,24,610). This revenue is administered 
by committees composed partly of official and partly of private mem- 
bers. Those boards are of two classes, sub-ffivisional and district. 
Tlio former, of which there is one for each fiscal snb-division, is, 
under tho presidency of tho assistant or deputy collector, composed 
of the chief local revenue officer of the sub-division 7)id/mlatdar, an 
officer of the public works department, or, in educational matters, 
tho deputy educational inspector, as official members. The non-official 
members are one proprietor of an alienated village and three holders 
of land. Tho district board, under tho presidency of the collector, 
consists of tho assistant and deputy collectors and the executive 
engineer or educational inspector as official members ; and as private 
members one proprietor of an alienated village and six holders of land. 
The sub-divisional committee ascertains the requirements of the sub- 
division in the matters of local works and education, and brings them 
to tho notice of tho district committee. At a meeting held about the 
first of September in each year, the president lays before the district 
committee a statement of the estimated available receipts on account 
of local funds, together with tho estimates ^nd proposals of the dif- 
ferent sub-divisional committees. The requirements of the district 
are discussed, questions being settled according to the vote of the 
majority of the members, the pi-esident in all cases having a casting 
vote. A general budget for tho district is then framed, the portion 
relating to public works being despatched to the revenue oom- 
missionor, and that connected with education to the director of 
public instructiou. 

For administrative purposes the local funds of the district are 
divided into two main sections— those set apart for public worki^ and 
those set apart for education. The receipts and disbursements during 
the year 1374-76 under thOse two heads were as follows / 


^ Govenunent lieiolation No. 665, dstod 26jlk{W]roBiy 1874. 
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Jjoeal JPunds Balance Sheet in Paande Sterling, 1874-75. 


PuBuo Works Srctiost. 


. ■ ■ ■ • ■ - — - — 

Receipts. 

1 Expenditure^ 

Head of Account. 

Amount. 

Head of Account. 

Amount. 

% 

Balance, April Ist, 1874. 
Two-thirds of the land 

cess 

Tolls 

Feries 

Cattle-pounds 

Travellers’ rest-houses . . . 
Ooiitributions 

£ t. 

3,509 12 

10,989 fo 
145 0 
688 8 
466 18 
27 4 
762 12 
1,544 10 

Establishment 

New works 

Kepairs 

Medieal oharges 

Miscellaneous 

Balance, March SIst, 1875. 

£ 8 . 
2,712 10 
4,.579 0 
4,611 16 
721 2 
86 12 
5,421 12 

18,112 12 

18,112 12 


EOUCATTONAIi Skction. 


Balance, April Ist, 1874. 

6,458 14 

School charges 

6,756 14 

Ono-thirtl of the land cess 

5,494 14 

Scholarships 

241 12 

School fee fund 

536 14 

School-houses, new 

960 4 

Oootiibutiou (Govern- 


Ditto repairs ... 

125 16 

ment) 

963 14 

Miscellaneous 

a05 12 

Ditto (Private) ... 

230 18 

Balance on March Slat, 


MiscellaneouB 

f 

632 2 

1875 

6.026 18 


14,316 16 


14,316 16 


According to tlio statoment received from the collector of the dis- 
trict^ the following works have, since the introduction of the system in 
1863, been executed and repaired out of tho local funds. To open 
up communications, 314 miles of road have been made and famished 
with three iron bridges, thirteen masonry bridges, forty-six timber 
bridges, and 359 culverts, and along a majority of the lines trees 
have been planted. To improve the water-supply, 6(8 wells and 
520 tanks nave either been made or repaired. To help village 
education sixty-three scl^ools, and for the comfort of travellers eleven 
rest-houses, have been built. Besides these works, seventy-six cattle- 
p*ounds and four dispensaries have been constructed. 


Municijpal Bevemies.- 


Nome of Munidpallty. 

Date of 
establishment. 

Surat 

15th May 1862. 

Balsdr ... 

24th Ootober 1855. 

lUnder 

14th April 1868. 

Mindvi 

26th Febraaiy 1868. 


-In the year 1874-73 there were, as shown in 
the margin, four municipa- 
lities in the district. In 
that year the revenues rais- 
ed by these municipalities 
amounted altogether to 
£23,233 (Bs. 2,32,330). Of 
this sum, £12,250 (Bs. 
, 1,22,600) were recovered 
from octroi dues ; £5,675 


(Bs. 66,750) from a toll-tax and wheel-tax; £3,111 (Bs. 31,110) from 
assessed taxes ; and £2,197 (Bs. 21,970) from miscellaneous sources. 
Under the provisio^^^^of the Bomtoy District Municipal Act (VL 


Chapter X 
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Finance. 

Locfkl funds, 
1876. 


Works carried out, 
1883-75. 


Municipalities. 
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of 1873), Surat forms a city municipality; its funds^ under the 
presidency of the collector, being administered by a body of 
commissioners, some o£5icial and others private, in the propofSon 
of at least two of the latter to one of the former. U^der the 
same Act Balsdr, Rdnder, and Mandvi form town municipalities ad- 
ministered by a body of commissioners, with the collects as presi- 
dent, and the assistant or deputy collector in charge of the sub-divi- 
sion as vice-president, the commissioners being chosen in the pro- 
portion of at least two uon-ofRcial to each official member. 

The following statement gives for^each municipality the receipts, 
charges, and the incidence of taxation in the year ending Slst March 
187r> ^ & 


Manic'liml Balance Sheet in Pounds Stei'ling^ 1874-75. 


AECB1PT8. ExPEMDITUM. 


Name* of 
MuiiicipaUby. 

i 

Toll and wheel 
tax. 

fi 

S 

1 

s 

< 

Miaccllaneoiis. 

Total. 

Establishment. | 

Safety. 

Health. 

1 

1 

a 

Worka. 

Miscellaneous. 

Total. 

Incidence of 
taxation. 

Original, 

1 


£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

..i 

Surat. 

11,156 

3,822 

2.9G3 

1,634 

19,475 

•1,473 

2,485 

6,608 

3.>o| 

755 

2,108 

1,609 

16,468 

3 61 

BiilHdr ... 

520 

11,2:401 ... 

182 

1.932 

243 

214 

560 

76 

20 

^48 

89 

1,3.58 

3 6 

KAmkr 

m 

604 

> 

4:17 

1,380 

183 

m 

470 

36 

76 

•74 

101 

1,088 

3 8| 

Udndvi 

26:j 

1 ih) 

... 

44 

446 

89 

216 

226 


... 

... 

... 

661 

3 0 

Total ... 

12,2i!G 

j 5,675 

3,111 

2.107 

23,233 

1,087 

.1,068 

7,069 

461 

851 

2,830 

1,780 

18,466 

... 


Goffon , — At present (1875) an establishment in connection with 
the Cotton Frauds Act (Bombay Act IX. of 1863) for preventing the 
adulteration of cotton is, under the control of the collector of Surat, 
mainhiined at a total yearly cost of £190 ( Ks. 1,900). This charge is 
moAj from the cotton improvement fund framed under the provisions 
of that Act. Tlie establishment consists of a sub-inspector drawing a 
monthly salary of £12 (Ra. 120), and a peon on 1 8tf. (Rs. 9) a month. 
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INSTRUCTION' 


In the year 1873-74 there were two hundred and fifty-three Chapter ZI. 

f ovemment schools, or, on an average, one school for every three inha- IhateiuBtion 

ited villages, alienated as well as state, with an average attendance 
of 8,874 pupils (out of 12,414 on the rolls), or 2*66 per cent of Oovenui^tschod^ 
813,781, the entire population not exceeding twenty years of age. 


Excluding charges for superintendence, the total expenditure on Cost of odneotion. 
education, on account of aided as well as of state and other schools, 
amounted in 1873-74 to £14,544 (Bs. 1,45,440), of which £3,033 
(Bs. 30,330) were debited to government and £11,511 (Bs. 1,15,110) 
to local and other funds. 

Under the director of public instruction, and the educational in- Local staff, 
spector, northern division (Gujarat), the education of the district 
was in 1873-74 conducted by a local staff two hundred and forty 
strong. Of these, two were deputy educational inspectors, wito 
general charge over all the schools of the district, drawing a total 
yearly pay of £360 (Bs. 3,600); the rest were masters of vernacular 
schools, with yearly salaries ranging from £72 to £9 12s. (Bs. 720 
to Ba 96). Besides this local staff thero were seven masters and 
thirty-five assistants of high and anglo- vernacular schools, drawing 
an a tinnal salary of from £540 to £24 (Bs. 5,400 to Bs. 240). 


Of two hundred and fifty-thvee, the total number of government Instmetioii. 
schools, in two hundred and thirty-nine Gnjar&ti only was (1875) 
taught, and in seven Urdu only. In four of the rest instruction was 
given both in English and in Gujardti ; and one was a high school, 
teaching English and three classical languages (Sanskrit, Persian, 

. and Latin) up to the standard required to pass the university entrance 
test examination. Two were branch schools not attached to the 
high soho<d, teaching up to the third standard. 

In addition to the state schools there were in the year 1878-74 Rrivats aabools. 
twenty-one other schools. Of these sixteen were goverqment aided 
schools, of which fifteen received, in addition to contributions from 
private individuals and fees, grants-in-aid from government amonnt- 
^to £315 (Bs. 8,150), while one was a]findigen 9 Us school, receiv- 
ing £5 (Bs. M) front the local cess fund. The n^ining five were 
pnvate inspect^ schools, supported solely by private contribhtions 
sod fees and inspected^ educatioDal officers. ' . 

8 705-32 
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Chapter XI 
InstructioxL. 

Statu education, 
1850-1875. 


Girls’ schools. 


Population able to 
read and write, 
1872.. 

Hindus. 


Tho following fignres^ show the increased means for learning to 
read and write offered by Government to tho people during the last five 
and twenty* years. The first two government vernacular schools were 
opened in the city of Surat in 1826, and a third in 1827. Three years 
latcr(183t^ two more government vernacular schools wer^pened— one 
at Balsdr and the othev at Mota. The first government mglish school 
was opened in the city of Surat in 1842. But no detailed informa- 
tion is available for tho years before 1850. Ini 850-51 there were 
seventeen government schools with a total number of 1,225 names on 
1 he rolls, or, as shown by the censud^of 1851, 0*48 per cent of 254,650, 
th(i total population not exceeding twenty years of ago.* In 1855-56 
tlio number of govenimont schools had risen to nineteen, with an 
a^^orage attendance of 1,232 pupils (out of 1,570 on the rolls). In 
1865-66 the number of schools had risen to ninety-three, ofwhich sixty- 
sovon wore government and twenty-six government aided and govom- 
inent inspected private schools, with an average attendance of 4,143 
pupils (out of 6,387 names on the roll), or, as shown by tho 
census of 1851, 1*62 per cent of 254,650, the total population not 
exceeding twenty years of age. The figures for 1878-74 were, as 
shown :ibove, 253 government and twenty-one government aided and 
priv?vce inspected schools, with an average attendance of 9,661 pupils 
(out of a total number of 14,186 names on the rolls), or, on the basis 
of the census of 1872, 3*07 per cent of 313,781, tho total population 
not ©xcocdiiig twenty years of ago. In the year 1875-76 tho total 
number of all scliools^ in tho district was reported to be 309, with 
15,838 names on the rolls. A comparison with the returns for 1850 
gives, therefore, for 1875 an increase in tho nnrnbor of schools from 
1 7 to 309 ; while, of 31 3,781, the entire population of the district not 
exceeding twenty years of ago, 5*04 ])(‘r cent were under instruction 
in 1875-76, as compared with ()'48 per cent in 1850-51. 

In 1855 there were no girls^ 'schools, but in 1865 there were in the 
Surat district fifteen girls^ scIkjoIs, with an average attendance of 
452 (out of 837 enrolled) pupils. Eight years later, in 1878-74, tho 
number of schools liad risen to twenty -five, and the average attend- 
ance increased to 777 out of 1,270 on tho rolls. 

Tho census returns for 1872 give for each of the chief races of the 
district the following information as to tho proportion of persons able 
to read and write ; — 

Of 106,250, the total Hindu malo population not exceeding twelve 
years, 9,626, or 9*05 per cent; of 39,415 above twelve, and not 
OAceeding twenty years, 8,344, or 21*10 per cent ; and of 126,533* 
exceeding twenty years, 26,637, or 21*04 per cent, — were able to read 
and Wii to, or were under instruction. Of 98,140, the total Bdndu 


^ Of private ludigenoua schools no statistics ore availablo. Some account of the 
character of tbe instiuction given in private schools will be found in the Statistical 
Account of ‘Broach, « 


* This number has beVu calculated from the total population in 1850-51 on the basis 
of the proportion given the census report for 1872. 

* Inclusive of all statA aided, and inspected schools, and exclusive of iudSgeiioaii 

sdiools. ^ 
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female population not exceeding twelve yeara, 241, or 0*24 per cent ; fliia ptay tt. 
of 38,877 above twelve, and not exceeding twenty yeara, 157, or 0‘40 « ~~~ 

per cent u and of 183,003 exceeding twenty years, 274,,or 0-20 per "“tmonon. 

cent, — w^re able to read and write, or were nnder instruction. 

• 

Of 8,956ftbe total Muhammadan male population not exceeding Mnluiuuuadaiu, 
twelve years, 1,091, or 12' 18 per cent ; of 3,981) above twelve, and not 
exqpodaig twonty years, 808, or 21‘75 per cent; and of 12,909 exceed- 
ing twenty years, 2,878, or 22’29 per cent, — wore able to read and 
write, or wore under instruction* Of 8,398, the total Muhamrnadati 
female population not exceeding twelve years, 121, or 1‘41. per cunt ; 
of 4,108 above twelve, and not exceeding twenty years, 57, or 1'30 
per cent; and of 13,737 exceeding twonty years, 101, or 0'73 per 
cent, — were able to road and write, or wore under instimctiou. 


Of 2,1 04; the total P4rsi male population not exceeding twelve PAwia 
^ears, 1,070, or 49‘44 per cent ; of 798 above twelve, and not exceed- 
ing twenty years, OGO, or 83*45 per cent ; and of 3,010 exceeding 
twenty years, 2,105, or 71*92 per cent, — ^werc able to road and write, 
or wore nnder instruction. Of 2,005, tho total I’ai’si female popu- 
lation not exceeding twelve years, 477, or 23*79 per cent; of 958 
above twelve and not exceeding Wenty years, 217, or 22*05 per 
cent ; and of 3,906 exceeding twenty years, 283, or 7*21 per cent, — 
were able to rea^ and write, or were under instruction.^ 

Before tho year. 1865-66 no returns, arranging tho pupils accord- Pupils by race, 

ing to race and re- 
ligion would seem 
to have been drawn 
tip. I’ho statement 
given in the mar- 
gin shows that of 
the three chief 
races of tho district, 
the Parsis have tho 
largest proportion 
of their boys and 
girls under instruc- 
tion. Since 1865 
a considerable advance has, it will bo seen, boon made by tho Musal- 
m^. The increase under this hi^ is, according to tho educational 
. inspector, partly due to the establishment of six new Urdu n fibne lg, 
and partly to the development of the desire for govemmont educa- 
tion among the Musalm^. 

Of 1,270, the total nuniber of girls enrolled in 1873-74 in the 
twenly-five girls’ schools, 746, or 58*74 per cent, were PSrsis ; 489, 
or 38*51 per cent, Hindus ; and 35, or 2*75 per cent, Musalm&ns. 


Statement ^wing the numhertt of the differetU races at 
scJu)ol, 1865 ami 1874. 


Bace. 

1809-66. 

Peraentage 
of tjie 
total popu- 
lation of 
the 1 * 0 - 
spectlve 
claM. 

1873-74. 

Porcentage 
of the 
total iiopn* 
latioii of 
the re- 
apoctivo 
class. 

Tnereased 
IK*rcontH:fo 
of popu- 
lation. 

Hindus ... 
MusalinduB. 
PdrsiB 

4,195 

332 

1,860 

0*06 

0 71 
14-68 

10,380 

1,089 

2,717 

1-91 

208 

21-15 

095 

1-37 

6*47 

Total... 

6|387 

1*29 

1 

•14,186 

2-33 

1-04 


' Ab under the * others’ Beyenteen perBons who were not P^rsiB wore ri8721 
indudfA, thefie details are not quite nccanite» ^ ^ 
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QE 13,974, the total namber of pupils in govemthent (12,638) and 
aided private (1,336) schoolsin the Sniat district, there werein 1874-75 
3,427, or 24<d2 per cent. Brahmans ; 287, or 2*05 per cent, Bm- 
puts ; 153, or 1'09 per cent, Edyasths and Parbhns; l,486vor 10*03 
per cent, of*trading castes (W 4iu4s and Bhitiis) ; 1,93^ or 13*87 
per cent, of cnltivators (Eanbis) ; 919, or 6*57 per cent, of artisans 
(goldsmiths, blacksmiths, carpenters, tailors, and others); 349, or 
2*49 percent, of shop-keepers (snob as oilmen, dealers in vegetables 
and betel-leaves); 856, or 6*12 per cent, of labonrers (washermen, 
water-curricrs, fishermen) ; 498, or 3*56 per cent, of low-castes (shoe- 
makers, sweepers, scavengers, and others) ; 272, or 1*94 per cent, 
miscellaneous (genealogists, grain-carriers, and others); 1,374, or 9*83 
per cent, Musalmins, of whom 447 were Bohor4s ; 2,030, or 14*52 per 
cent, P4rsis ; and 323, or 2*31 per cent, of aboriginal and hill tribes. 
Besides, there were 61, or 0*43 per cent, Christians, of whom two 
were Enropeans, ono Indo-Eoropean or Eurasian, and fifty-eight 
Native converts. 

In addition to theso there were in the same year, as shown below, 
367 pupils attending the inspected private schools in the district > 

Pupih in Inspected PrivatelSeiooU, 1875. 


BrAh- 

mails. 

Raj- 

puts. 

K4y. 

RStllS 

and Par- 
bhiis. 

Trodlnj 

castes 

(WaniAi, 

HhdUto) 

CaltlTa-' 

tors 

(Kan- 

bw> 

Artisans 

(ROld- 

sniithSf 

blaok- 

smiths, 

carpen- 

ters, 

tailors). 

Shop- 

keepers 

(oilmen, 

dealers 

in 

VCM- 

tables, 

and 

bctel- 

teaves). 

Labour- 

ers 

(wBsher- 

xnen, 

water* 

carriers, 

fisher* 

»10U> 

i 

Low- 1 

Gastes 

(dioe- 

makers^ 

Lhors, 

Blian* 

gUis). 

liisoel- 

laneous, 

(Bhfite, 

Wan- 

jArAs). 

Mnsal- 

mtos. 

FAr. 

sis. 

Total. 

87 

11 

17 

83 

80 

4 

2 

j 1 

3 

a 

5 

250 

807 


Btatanent of schools, The following tabular statement, prepared from the returns fun* 
1665-1874. nished by the educational department, shows in detail the number’ 
of schools and pupils with their cost to government 



BeUim of Oopemmenitf Ooioernmewt Aidei^ and Private Inspected Schoola in its Surat Dietriet in the years 1855'j66, 1865-66, ^ 
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Id oondltision, it may be useful to compafo tbe pMaeut (1873*74) 
^rov^Ou for tetohing tbe town and tbe country population of tbe 


Cbi^Zt 

3bistnieti«a» 


Int]|e^ityol Surat there were in 1873-74 eighteen ^vomment Town ednoation, 
eoboolsTwit^an average attendance of 1,510 pupils (out of 2>087 1873>74 

enrolled), o^*40 per<cent of tbe total population of the cityt Of Sunit. 
these schools, one was a high school ; two were brunch schools ; 
ona on anglo^vemacnlar school ; nine were vernacular schools for 
boys { three were vernacular schools for girls ; and two were evening 
vernacular schools^ Tbe average yearly cost per pupil in the high 
school, which was established as an English school in 1842, 
was' £8 13s. 2|d, (Bs. 86-9-10), and in the lest it varied from 10s. 
to £3 (Bs. 5 to 30). The following table shows the number of pupils 
who since 1863 have pwsed their university entrance test examin- 
ation from the Surat high school : — 



1868. 

1804» 

1665. 

1866» 

1867. 1 

1868. 

1869. 

1870. 

1871. 

1879. 

1878. 

r«pib 

6 

10 

7 

6 1 

10 

10 

7 

10 

10 

17 

12 


In addition to the above, there were in the same year (1873-74) four- 
teen private schools, of which two were styled English schools ; two 
second grade anglo-vemacular schools (one for boys and the other 
for girls) ; and ten vernacular schools, of which six were for Imys and 
four for girls. The average attendance in twelve of these schools was 
875 out of 1,171 on the rolls. The average yearly cost per pupil was 
about £6 (Bs. 60) in one of the English schools, and £2 (Bs 20) in 
the other ; while in the rest it varied from 6s. to £1 6#. (Bs. 3 to 13). 

The number of pupils that passed their university entrance test 
examination, with the aid of this provision for education, was two in 
1868, one m 1871, two in 1872, and throe in 1873. 

The town of Bals&r was (1873-74) provided with seven government Bab&r. 
schools, with an average akendance of 320 pupils (out of 458 on the 
rolls), or 2*82 per cent of the total population. Of these schools, ono 
^as an English school } oije a Musalmdu Urdu school { one an evening 
Aohool i and four (two for boys and two for girls) vernacular, or 
,QAjar4ti schools. The average yearly cost per pupil was about 
£4 6a. (Bs. 43) in the English school, and in the rest it varied from 
6a. to £1 8a. (Bs. 3 to 14). 

In the year 1873-74 there were five government schools in Bdnder, Ettedar. 
with an average attendance of 158 pupils (out of 237 on the rolls), or 
1'53 per cent of the total population of the town. Of these, one 
was an Engli^ school ; two (one for boys and one for girls) were ver-- 
nacular schools j one was an evening school ; and one a Mnsalmdn 
Urdu school. The average cost per pupil in the English school was a 
tittle over £5 (Bs. 5(^, and in Ihe rest <^i^ varied from 1 Os in the 
evening school to £1 l4a, (Bs. .5 to Bs. 1 7) in the girls’ school. There 
^as, besides, one private indigenous school receiving an annual cen- 
tributton from the local funds amounting to £6 (Bs. 50). The average 

, B 705— 33 * 
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attendance in this scliool was 66 pnpils out of 96 on the roll ; alid the 
average share of the state subsidy per pupil amounted in 1 w3-74 
to 64(i. (4i ^as.) Besides the government provision of sch<j|ols^ in 
Rtinderp four schools are maintained at the expense of privat^indivi- 
duals whero Arabic and Urdu are taught. * ^ 

Exclusive of the towns of Surat, Balsdr, and' Bander, the district 
of Surat was in 1873-74 provided with 215 schools, or, on an average, 
live schools for each i ighieoii inhabited villages. The following st&te** 
merit shows the distribution of these schools by sub-divisions - 

Siateriumt of Village Schools^ 1873-74, 


Hf'B OIVIBIONS. 


OlpAd ... 
Manuvl... 
C'iiorAai... 
Bi&rdoli .. 
JalAltMjr 
Chiklilt... 
BiUf4r ... 
PArcii ... 


Toiiil.. 


Knmber 
of iii- 
iiiiblf-rsi 
vUln^. 

Popnlo- 
tioii fu 
ror 

CrilKIlS 

rofcnms 

for 

1870. 

Kuubbb of Schools. 

3866-56. 

1866-66. 

1873-74. 

Eng- 

lish. 

Vernacular. 

Eng- 

lish. 

Vcmnonlar. 

Eng- 

lish. 

VoTjia- 

cular. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Boys. 

OirlB 

no 

13H 

«3 

12a 

i)l 

63 

1»5 

81 

66,2:>a 

48.:Mi7 

38,156 

77,600 

70,112 

60,312 

66,80-1 

61,710 

i"} 

1 

1 

*3 

1 

*{ 

■:] 

2 

• s 

'i 

‘i 

2 

10 

2 

a 

7 

‘4 

11 

*6 

, 1 

2 

1 

67 

13 

10 

S3 

30 

20 

10 

14 

1 

1 

a 

a 

1 

1 

‘i 

773 

478,346 


8 

... 

6 

30 

0 

>1 

206 
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Douora. 


In Surat there are two libraries and throe local newspapers. 


was escaDiiBDea m 
1850, Donations as shown 
in the margin, amounting 
in all to £1,877 8». (Rs. 
13,774), gave the institn- 
tion a good start. The total 
number of books in the 
library is 4,246. There are 
sixty-six subscribers ar« 

o/.ivin'flrwt VkMmM * * 


IT. H.tlieGAekwArof Baroda 
The Bombay Oovrmniont ... 

PrlvaUi Individnala 

Amuiiiit roifted by aubscriptlun from 
the Katlye public 


Total.. 


1 .Amount. | 

£ c. 

Ks. 

87 8 

874 

60 0 

600 

240 0 

2,400 

1,000 0 

10,000 

1,877 8 

13,774 


Period. 

Ist 

Gloss, 

Snd 

Class, 

3rd 

Class. 

4th ' 
Clara. 

5th 

Class. 

One ym 

£«. 

S 12 

£ s. 

2 8 

£ «. 

1 4 

e*. 

0 12 ' 

£ «. 

0 6 

Six months... 

2 0 

1 10 

0 V 

0 8 

0 4 

Tliree months. 

1 4 

0 8 

0 8 

0 4 

0 2 


ouD jLiie iioraiy 

subscribes to two Bombay 
English daily and to ten ' 
English and vemacnlar 
weekly newspapers. Some 
monthly papers and maga^ 
zines are also taken in. 

Tho other library is known as the * N4h4npiira Native 
Boom, and Library, Snrat.^ It was establii^ed in April 1868. K 
has at present no bnilding of its own. Of a total nnmbAr of three 
handred books, one hundred are'in English and the rest in venuKmlar. 
Some of these books were presented % the edacationai deparWent, 
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and s^e by P4rsi and Hindu' gentlemen of BombayandSurat. ' Thero 
are tlfert^r-five sabscribera, of 'whom fire are first class, paying a yearly 
snbso^ption at the rate of £1 (Rs. 12) ; and thirty, are second 
class, iw|ing at the rate of 12it. (Rs. 6). '^e average annual reve- 
nue an^nts to £32 8«. (Rs. 324). The reading-room sitbsoribos to 
one £nglish%id one Gnjariti daily of Bombay and to twelve English 
and vemacnlar weekly newspapers. Some monthly magaz ines are 
also taken in. 

Of the three local newspapers, the Gnjar&t Mitra has been in Nowapapen. 
circulation for twelve years, th^Suiya Prak&h for five years, and 
the Deshimitra for two years. They are all printed and published 
weekly at Surat. 

In October 1871 some of tho principal inhabitants of Surat formed Aasociatioiis. 
themselves into an association called tho ' Surat Praja Samaj.' The 
object of this association was ' to watch tho interests and, if nocos- 
saiy, to represent to government tho views of the people of tho dis- 
trict.* A managing committee was appointod ; but before tho asso- 
ciation did any actual work, its meetings wore discontinued, and tho 
* Surat Praja Sarndj * is now said to bo ' in a dormant state.* 


Chapter XL 
Lutnuftim- 


POST. 


For postal purposes tho Surat district forms a part of the Gujardt 
postal division, and, exclusive of tho receiving house at Surat, con- 
tains (1875) eighteen post offioes. These offices are located at the 
following stations : 1, Surat; 2, Rundor; 3, Bhagwadandi ; 4, Olpad 
5, Mdndvi; 6, Karod ; 7, Bdrdoli ; 8, WiUod ; 9, Sachin ; 10, Navsdri 
ll,Jalalpor; 12, Gandevi ; 13, Bilimora ; 14, Chikhli; 15, Bolsdr 
16, Pardi ; 17, Udwdra; and 18, Daman. As an eicpcrimental measure 
an additional post office has (1876) been opened at Bdnsda. 

These stations are supervised by tho inspector of post offices 
in the Gujardt division, assisted by tho sub-inspector of tho Surat 
and Broach districts. The yearly salary of the inspector is £480 
(Rs. 4,800), rising to £600 (Rs. 6,000), and of the sub-inspector £90 
(Rs. 900). Except at Surat, Karod, Sachin, and Udwdra, the officials 
in charge of post offices are styled deputy post-masters, and are 

? ud yearly salaries varying from £24 (Rs. 240) to £60 (Rs. 600). 

he officials at Elarod and Sachin are styled sub-deputy post-masters, 
the annual salary of the former being £12 (Rs. 120), and of tho latter 
£16 16«. (Rs. 168). The post office at Udwdra is in charge of a 

g overnment schoolmaster on a yearly allowance of £12 (Rs. 120) 
om the postal department. As the Surat city station is the dis- 
bnrsing office of the district, tho officer in charge of that station is 
styled post-master, and draws a yearly salary of £180 (Rs. 1,800), 
rising to £240 (]^. 2,400). 

At the. stations mentioned above, letters are distribnted by deli- 
very messengers or by post-runners. For this additional work, the 
latter ore paid a trifling gratuity. The correspondence for surround- 
ing 'villaMS is delivered by rural messengers, who, also, bring into 
Gie atatmn letters posted in letter-boxes placed at most of the 
villages, rural messengers carry with them a stock of postage 
stamps for sale at the vimges they virit. 


Post Officen, 
1875w 


Staff. 


Distributuma 
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In the Snrat district there are in all thirty-three deliveiy mess^geMf 
on yearly salaries ranging from £9 12«. (Bs. 96) to £12 (Bs IllO), 
and averaging £9 18«. ll^d. (Rs. 99-7-8). The pay of th<| mral 
messengers, of whom there arc thirty-seven, varies from I^* 
(Bs. 108) tb £13 49. (Bs. 132) a year, and average. £ll 5«. 9d. 
'(Rs. 112-14). This stafE of men is distributed nccoraing to require- 
ments; letters being delivered in some places daily, and in (^ers 
only once a week. r 

In the Surat district there are three post boats for the conveyance 
of the mails between Bhagwaddndi, in the Olp&d sub-division, and 
Oogo. In these boats are also admitted passengers at a charge, of 
l9. (as. 8) per hos'd in the fair season, and 29. (Rs. 1) in the monsoon. 
The corresponding 6rst class charges are Se. (Rs. 1-8) and 69. (Bs. 3) 
respectively. The passage generally takes from seventeen to twenty 
hours. 

According to a statement furnished by the post-masteir general, 
Bombay, in 1870-71, the latest year for which information is avaQ- 
able, '415,5 13 paid, 205,854 unpaid, 71,533 service, and 8,745 regis- 
tered, or in all 701,045 covers were received ; 423,657 paid, 249,149 
unpaid, 103,322 service, and 7,624 registered, or in all 783,752 covers 
wore despatched. Under the now post office manual similar detaila 
are not now registered. 

In 1870-71 the receipts, exclusive bf the sale proceeds of postage 
stamps, amounted to £1,730 4«. 5id. (Rs. 17,802-3-6), and the expen- 
diture to £3,450 IO9. 52<i. (Rs. 34,505-3-11). Tho corresponding 
figures for 1873-74 arc — receipts £1,481 39. 2\d. (Rs. 14,811-9-6), and 
expenditure £3,768 149. SJd. (Rs. 37,687-2-3). 


TBLEGRAUn. 

Telegraph. Besides the railway telegraph offices at the different railway 

stations in tho district, thoro is one government telegraph office 
situated in tho city of Surat. Tho amount of work* that-, has of late 
years passed through this office wiU bo seen from the following 
statement : — . 


Btaiemeid showing the wovldng of the Snmt Telegraph Office, 1861-187 Jr.' 


Yoftv. 

1 BTATB HBSBAasS. 

FkiyatkMebbaqw. 

BoodptB. 

BxpeDdlture. 

mo. 

Valae. 

mo. 

Yolne. 

18C1-62... 

318 

£ 8. 
72 16 

5,242 

£ 8. 
790 15 

£ 8. 
863 11 

\ Informati<m 
j motavailabie. 

1864-66... 

185 

35 19 

4,037 

790 15 

826 14 

1870-71... 

67 

15 13 

1,030 

278 7 

204 0 

£ «. 
1»111 5 

1873-74... 

88 

18 6 

2,010 

• 

272 4 

200 10 

519 13 


k 'rhe fignrea tor 1861 and for 1864 iiadade earns of £56 11*^ (Be. 56&4) anil 
£87 I611. (Hk 878), reepeotirely, reoeipta from an office ^hen open in Baladr. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

PUBLIC HEALTH 

As regards tlie medical aspects of the district, the ciril surgeon 
of Surat, Dr. Adey, wrote in 1875 : “The diseases most commonly 
met with among the civil population of the town and district 
of Surat are fever, ague, dysentery, diarrhoea, cntoneons 'affections. 
Ophthalmia, syphilis, and scrofula. Of these, oven among the people 
inhabiting the towns, who are less exposed to malarious inBuenees 
than many of the inhabitants of the rural parts, intermittent fever 
and ague are the most frequent. The type ordinarily mot with among 
towns-peoplo is mild, occasionally complicated with liver and spleen 
enlargement, but almost invariably amenable to the influence of 
qtiinino. Among the country-people, notably among the inhabitants 
of M&ndvi and the D4ng8, fevor is far more severe in character, and 
frequently productive of permanent injury to the constitution, which 
becomes, as it were, saturated with latent malaria, ready to spring 
up on the occurrence of chill, or of any trifling ailment that may 
dmturb the usual balance of health. In these cases enlargement of 
the spleen and, moro or less, leucocythsemia is the rule. Disease 
of the liver is loss frequent than disease of the spleen. Bemittent 
malarious fever is comporativdy rare in Surat itself, but is rather 
more common in the rural parts of the district. In the D5ng forests, 
by far the most unhealthy locality, remittent fever of a very severe 
and fatal type prevails up to the month of March or April. The 
symptoms appear to be intense pyrexia, with great swelling of the 
glands in the neighbourhood of the jaws and throat ; swelling of the 
muces, tongue, and soft palate ; congestion of the stomach, spleen, 
and liver, with bilious vomiting, delirium, and rapid collapse. Thd 
otdy treatment in suoh cases that offers the least chance of sncooss 
is immediate removal from the forest into a more healthy locality> 
and the administration of laige doses of quinine and stimuhults. 

“ In Surat itself f^hilis is rife, for the most part untreated at 
maltreated, and, occurring in constitutions often more or less tainted 
by scrofula, and, perhaps, idso, by obscure hereditary forms of the 
^sease itself, it presents, not nnfrequently, its most severe and re* 
pnl^e features, destructive alike to the health and appearance of 
the sufferers. • The disease appears to be equally common among all 
classes of the native community, and, as might be expected, its hered> 
itary form is by no means rarely met ifim, and no doubt a large 
amount of infant mortelily is due to ih 

“ Next in order of fre<]^n<y are cutaneous diseases, prevailing, 
perhaps, moro among tiio nsheimon and boatmmi tlum mnong othor 
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classes ; though^ as in all Indian towns^ the usual consequeikes of 
dirt, neglectj and crowding, show themselves among almost thewholo 
population. • f 

The records of epidemics are so meagre that I am una|>j||l to do 
more than mention a few of the most important. So ^r as I ^ve 
been able to ascertain, there are no means of afriving at any reliable 
data as to the mortaliti^ they caused, or oven as to the number of in- 
habitants affected by thc^m. The first mention of epidemic cholera 
is in 1818. The epidemic was extremely virulent and long continued, 
lasting about four months, and nearly one-fourth of those attacked are 
said^to have died. If we take into consideration the probability 
that, a great many of those said to have been attacked by cholera 
were suffering from diarrhoea, or fright, or colic, or from all three com- 
bined, and that these were also probably all among the recoveries 
from the disease, then ono-quarter per cent is a very large mortality. 
Thei'e is no evidence to show that the disease appeared to have select- 
ed one caste more than another ; but its ravages are said to have been 
greatest in the most crowded parts of the city, such as Gopipura and 
Keldpith. A great deal of country-liquor has always been manufac- 
tured and consumed in Surat, and among those addicted to drunken- 
ness, of whom there is a very large class, cholera, as might bo 
expected, found many victims. Since the year 1818 cholera has oc- 
curred every three or four years, but no epidemic has been so serious 
as the first. Of typhoid fever, as an epidemic, there is no record, 
but no doubt occasional sporadic cases do occur. About twenty 
years ago it is stated that there were one or two epidemics of small- 
pox, but since that time, owing to the increased attention that has 
been paid to vaccination, there lias been no severe outbreak of that 
disease. In the year 1867, 360 deaths from small-pox were recorded ; 
but that includes the whole district, not the town or its immediate 
neighbourhood alono. In the spring of this year too, 1875, there was 
a small outbreak of tho disease at Rander, but it ^d not continue 
for long, and did not spread beyond the locality iu which it originated. 

The method of the native practitioners of tho district, Waids and 
Hakims alike, seems to be purely empirical ; they use emetics, bleed- 
ing and purging a good deal, and the actual cautery is very com- 
monly applied in cases of chronic disease. * Bach native practitioner 
has some one or moro nostrums to which ho attributes special effi- 
cacy, and which he regards as a secret and valuable part of his 
stock-in -trade, not to bo divulged except to his successor in his 
practicf.*.'^ 

In tho year 1874-75 there were, in tho district of Surat, besides 
the civil hospital, nine dispensaries,^ all of which have been estafti- 
lished since 1862. 

During the year 1874-75, 55,300 persons in all were treated in these 
hospitals, of whom 938 were in-door and 54,362 out-door patientSt 


^ Four moro disMiuaries have since been opened. Of these, throe, mainiainedroldy 
^ private i^ividuals, ore entirely free from the control of gowffiunent raloera 
no fourth, at Btnsdi^ is supported, by the chief of that'state. 
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With the exception of the dispensaries at B&nder arid OlpM, all of Chapter ZIL 
these finstitutions are provided with special buildings. The total 
amoaw expended in checking disease in 1874-75 was £5>359 
(Rs. 53590). Of this £4>539 (Bs. 45^390) were paid from provincial 
rev6nu^£72l (Bs. 7,210) from local funds, and £99 (Bs#990) from 
municipal re«enU(|jK ^ 

The following details of the working of these different institutions 
arejbaken from their annual administration reports for 1874-75 : — 

^e Surat civil hospital was established in 1823. It has a build- Surat Civil hospital, 
ing of its own, built in 1864 at a cost of £7,190 (Bs. 71,900), paid 
by Sir K4wasji Jahangir, K.C.S.I. Tho patients are mostly police 
servants and beggars ; tho last bearing a proportion of more than 
twenty-five per cent to those of settled homes. Anmmia is very 
prevalent in tho largest proportion of the patients. It is also very 
common among the police, probably from their having to sorvo in 
malarious districts. The most prevalent forms of sickness Wero 
fever, dysentery, and lung disease. Intermittent fever has, from 
tho cause above mentioned, been more frequent among the police than 
among the civil population. Tho cases of dysentery are ascribed 
to malaria. In the hospital thirty-seven cases remained from the 
previous year, 637 fresh cases wero admitted, and thirty-four ro- 
<idmittod, making a total of 708. Of these, 637 wero discharged, 
twenty-seven remained, and forty- four died. Out-patients numbered 
7,714. There were twenty- three major and 358 minor surgical 
operations. Tho civil surgeon in 1874-75 reports that, in his opinion, 
the syphilitic taint has taken so deep a hold on all classes of the com- 
munity that it will never be eradicated but by stringent legislation 
on tho subject of contagious diseases. 

The P&rakh dispensary, situated in a public thoroughfare in the Pdrakh dispensary, 
most densely populated part of the city of Surat, was opened in 
1865. It has a building of its own, built at the expense of Khar^ 

Bodji Fardunji Pdrakh, of Bombay. The majority of tho patients 
' belong to the poor and indigent classes, and are mostly residents of 
Surat. In the year 1874-75 twenty-five in-patients were treated, 
of whom twenty-three were discharged and two remained. Of 
9,938,out-patients, 9,469 were discharged, 375 absented themselves, 
two died, and ninety-two*remained under treatment at the close of 
tha^yoar. The greatest number of admissions was for fever, in the 
treatment of which cinchonidine was found equally ofiScacious with 

S uinine. There were one major and 539 minor surgical operations. 

tesides malarious fever, the chief diseases treated iu 1873-74 were 
affections' of the respiratory system, of the stomach and bowels, and 
syphilis. 

The Bdnder dispensary was opened in 1862. There is no room for Kinder dispeiuary. 
in-patients, and but very poor accommodation for out-patients. Of 
out-patients, at the close of 1873-74 there remained sixty-five, and 
in the following year 5,179 were admitted and 199 re-admitted, 
making a total in 1874-75 of 6,443. Of the total treated in 1874-75, 

4,287 were discharged, 1,079 absented themselves, one died, and 
seven^-aix were still under treatment. There were 146 minor sifir- 
gioal operations. Besides malarious fevers, the chief forms of sick- 
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ness wero diseases of the eyes^ Inngs, stomaoh^ and bowels, rbemoatio 
affections, and cntaneons diseases. I 

The Olp4d dispensary was opened in 1874. There were mo in, 
patients 1874-75. Oat-patients numbered 8,790, incl^d^g 212 
re-’admissions. Of these, 3,030 wore discharged, ^7 Absented 
themselves, and sizty-threc remained under treatment. There were 
sixty-five minor surgical operations. 

The Mfindvi dispensai-y was opened in 1869. At the olof^ of 
1873-74 there romuinod two in-pa^ents, thirty-seven were admitted, 
and seventeen re-admitted, maiking a total of fifiw-six in 1874-75 ; of 
tliese, fifty-one were discharged, one died, and four absented them- 
solvos. Of uut-patients, twenty-nine remained from the previous year, 
1,659 wero admitted, and 225 wero re-admitted, making a totol of 
1,913. Of the total number of out-patients treated in 1874-75, 1,406 
wero discharged, 478 absented themselves, one died, and twenty-eight 
reinoiuod at the close of the year. There wore fifty-siz minor surgical 
operations. Besides malarious fevers and skin complaints, the chief 
forms of sickness were affections of the eyes, lungs, stomach, and 
intestines. 

The B4rdoU dispensary was opened in 1869. At the close of 

1873- 74 there remained five in-patients, and in the following year 
twenty-six wore admitted and four re-admittod, making a total 
of thirty-five. Of these, thirty-four wero discharged and one remained. 
Of out-patients nineteen remained from the previous year, 1 ,784 wero 
admittra, and forty-seven re-admitted, making a total in 1874-75 
of 1,860. Of those 1,732 were discharged, ninety-eight absented 
themselves, one died, and nineteen remained. Sixty minor suigical 
operations wero performed in 1874-75. Amongst the cases treated 
in 1873-74, wero ague, syphilis, dropsy, injuries, and carbuncle. The 
water of the river Mindholo, used by the people for all purposes, 
is complained of os one of the chief causes of sickness. 

The Victoria dispensary, situated in the town of Kdlifiwtlri near 
Navsdri, in the Jaldlpor sub-division, was opened in 1863, In 

1874- 75 thirty-two in-patients were treated. Of these, twenty-nine 
were discharged, one absented himself, arid two remained. Of the 
ont-patients, 121 were kept on from tho previous year, 6,729 were ad- 
mitted, and 146 wero re-admitted, making a total of 6,996. Of tfieee, 
0,484 were discharged, 357 absented themselves, and 155 remained. 
Tho cliief disease was fever. Intestinal parasites are also said to be 
very common. There were 235 minor surgical operations. 

The Chikhli dispensary was opened in 18 70. There is aocommoda- 
tion for in-patients of both sezes in the dif^nsary. In 1874-75 the 
number of in-patients was eleven, includi^ one re-admission. Of 
ihese, nine were discharged and two died. (S out-patients, forty-two 
were kept on from the previous year, 3,354 were admitted, and 406 
were re-admitted, making,,a total of 3,801. Of these, 2,747 were dis- 
bharged, 1,007 absented wemselves, one died, and forty-six remained, 
l^ere were 110 minor suigical operations. Of the cases treated, 
the chief disease was ague. 
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Tfafi Bals&r disponsary was oponed in 1863* In 1874-75 tho in- Chi qyter ZIt 
patieifts numbered forty-five. Of those, forty-two wore discharged and Health, 

three ^ied. Out-pationts nambered 9^196. Tlio chief lUsciisos woro 
malamu|fovor^ syphilis, dysentery, and skin diseases. There wore diaponsary. 
two mapr 395 minor surgical operations. ^ 

Tho Pardi dispensary was opened in 1870. Of in-patients tliroo VAnli di8i)eusary. 
wore kept on from the previous year and twenty-throe wore admitted 
in 1874-75. Of these, twenty-four were discharged, one liied, and one 
remained. Of out-patients, 134^ remained from tho previous year, 

S,155 were admitted, and 432 woro ro-admitted, maKing a total of 
3,721. Of those, 2,985 wero discharged, 654 absented themselves, and 
eighty-two remained. There wero 170 minor surgical operations. 

Tho chief diseases were fever and afiectiona of tho stomach and bowels. 

^ In the year 1874-75 tho work of vaccination was, undoatho super- Vaccination, 
vision of the suporintendent of vaccination for tho casfcorn Gnjar&t 
circle, carried on by nine vaccinators, with yearly salaries varying 
from £15 12^. (Its. 156) to £28 16». (Rs. 288). Of tho oporatoi*s 
eight were distributed over tho rural parts of tho district — one for 
each sub-division. Tho duties of tho ninth vaccinator wore confined 
to tho city of Surat. Tho total numbor of operations performed in 
the same year amounted to 16,474, exclusive of 687 rovaccinations, 
as compared with 17,976 primary vaccinations in 1809-70, when no 
revaccination was carried on. 

Tho following abstract shows tho chief points of interest connected 2375 

with tho ago and tho race of the persons vaccinated : — 

Comparative Summary of Vaednaiimi Oporatimis in thel)lstrict of Surat 
during the years J8G9-70 a7id 1874-75. 


Numbor vnocluatod urrrngod 



sex. 

Bcllgion. 

A«c. 


Vsnr. 

Msles. Femaleft. 

Hindus. 

• 

Mnham- 

madans. 

PdrsU. 

Ohrla- 

tlaua. 

Others. 

Undor 

ono 

year. 

Aliove 

one 

year. 

Total. 

1869-70 

9,309 

8,667 

16,941 

9S7 

130 

19 

969 

0,794 

11,182 

17,076 

1874-75 

8,716 

7,768 

14,104 

i.m 

194 

14 

1 

990 

8,610 

7,958 

16,474 


The total cost of these operations was in 1874-75 £532 10s. Cost. 
(Bs. 5,325), or about 7|d. (5^ as.) for each successful case. The entire 
charge was made up of the following items : supervision and inspoc- 
tion £276 I4s. (Rs. 2,767), establishment £246 (Rs. 2,460), and con- 
tingencies £9 (Rs. 98). Of these, the supervising and inspecting 
charges wer0pj)diolly met from government provincial funds. Of 
the remainder^ ^the expense of £230 12^ (Rs. 2,306) on account of 
rural vaccinators was borne by the local funds of tho different snb- 
divisionB, while in Surat the municipality paid the sum of £25 *4i?. 

(Bs. 252) for the services of the town vaccinator. 

B 705-34 
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The more common forms of cattle diseases are: sitla, findeipest ; 
mctwdso, foot-and-mouth disease; glusandi, inflammation the 
throat and ghest. Some details of the symptoms of theso different 

forms of disease will be found in the Broach Statistical Account. 

• • ^ ✓ 

The total number of deaths in the five years endr^g 1875^ as 
shown in the sanitary commissioner's annual reports, is 78,777, or 
an average yearly mortality of 15,755, or, assuming the flgures of the 
census of 1872 as a basis, of 2‘59 per cent of the total population. 
Of the average number of deaths 10,557, or 67*01 per cent, were 
returned as due to fever ; 1,579, or* 10*02 per cent, to bowel com- 


plaints ; 289, or 1*88 per cent, to cholera 261, or 1*66 per cent, to 
small-pox ; and 2,818, or 17*89 per cent, to misceUaneous diseases. 
Deaths from violence or accidents averaged 251, or 1*59 per cent of 
the average mortality of the district. During the same period the 
number of, births is returned at 66,086 souls, of whom 84,748 are 


entered as male and 31,338 as female children, or an average yearly 
birth-rate of 13,217 souls; or, on the basis of the census figures, a 
birth-rate of 2*17 per cent of the entire population of the district. 


Theso fibres seem to bo incorrect; for, while the population of the 
district is increasing, the returns show a birth-rate less by 2,638 than 
the death-rate : that is, a difference of 0*42 per cent of the entire 
population of the district. The explanation probably is, that while 
the mortality is pretty accurately known, not nearly n-U of the births 
are recorded. 
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CHAPTER XIIL 

SUB-DIVISIONAL ACCOUNTS- 

oipad Sub-division. — Tho Olpad sub-division of tlio Surat dis- Chapter XIIL 
trict is bounded on tho north by tho river Kim, on tho past by the ^ . . • 

Wasravi division of Baroda territory, on tho south by tho river Tapti, ^AccotSS^** 

and on tho west by the Gulf of Cambay. The total area is 326 square ^ 

miles, and tho population, according to tho census of 1872, consisted Olvai>. 
of 66,256 souls, that is, an average density of 203*23 to the square 
milo. Tho realizable land rovonuo in 1874-75 amounted to £58,825 
(Ks. 6,88,250). 

Of the total area of 326 square miles, seven aro occupied by tho Area- 
lands of alienated villages. The remainder, according to the revenue 
survey returns, contains 124,635 acres, or 61*08 por cent, of occupied 
laud; 8,420 acres, or 4*21 por cent, of culturablo waste ; 59,952 acres, 
or 29*38 per cent, of unculturablo wasto; and 11,016 acres, or 5*39 

t )er cout, occupied by reservoirs, river beds, and tho sites of villages. 

Trom 133,055 acres, 26,877 acres have to bo subtracted on account 
of alienated lands in state villages. Of tho balance of 106,178 acres> 
the actual area of culturablo state land, 100,444 acres, or 94*59 por 
cent, were in tho year 1873-74 under cultivation. 

Except for a ridge of sand hills along tho coast, tho Olpiid sub- Aspect, 
division forms an unbroken plain. In the neighbourhood of tho 
sand hills, and in a few villages on the Tdpti, the fields aro generally 
onclosed ; but, with tlteso exceptions, the country is open and un- 
fonced. So very slightly is its surface raised above high-wator 
mark, that tho sea flows into the vory heart of tho sub-division, and so 
many aro tho inlets for the tidal waters along the coast line that, over 
nearly one-half of its whole area, tho salt water, soaking through, 
injures cultivation to such an extent that well irrigation is possible 
only in a fow of tho eastern vill^es. Formerly, it is said, tho wolls 
at' Bdndror were sweet, and their water was used in cultivation ; but 
now it is brackish and unsuited for garden crops. Babul troos grow 
freely in the pasture lands and on the borders of ponds. But, with 
this exception, tho land is somewhat bare of trees. 

T& climate ’is generally healthy. Cool breezes prevail during tho Climate, 
hot season. The rain<»fall averages thirtyrinches. 

With the exception of the boundary rivers — the Eim on the north, 
and the Tdpti on the south — ^there is no stream of any importance. 

Tho ponds and reservoirs are not much used for irrigation,, and are 
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said to be silting up rapidly. Wells are few and brackislij Gip that 
the contemplated Tdpti canal will be a great boon. 

The prevalent soilsj the black and the medium^ or hesafy Ti||rietioiaj 
include mere than three-fourths of the whole area of the^ub-divi- 
sipn. The soil known in Olpiid as heaaTy unlil^e the Jt.ialpor hesa/r, 
is merely an inferior sort of blacky known by its ^dingy appearance 
and coarseness of texture. Good black 43oil produces Indian, millet, 
cotton^ and wheat ; while the inferior sorts of bemr only produce wllbat, 
and not even wheat, except under favourable conditions of rain-fall. 
The bettor class of bciiar land is to* bo found chiefly to the west of 
Olpfid. Black soil is also suitable for rice cultivation. But, from want 
of water, rict? is grown only to a small extent. Red soil varies from 
the light sf)i], known as morpanay of the sandy ridges on the coast 
to the village site soil, or gahhdriy which, even without manure, 
year after.^year yields abundant crops. Soil of much the same char- 
acter as village site soil is, under the name of leMmbla-bhdtha, to be 
mot with in a few villages on the Tapti. Thb reclaimable salt lands 
of the Olp^d sub-division, comprising 27,844 acres, form three main 
divisions : i, a northern group, including tbo salt marsh lands situated 
between the Kim and Sena rivera; ii, acontral group, between the Sena 
river and the Tcna creek ; and iii, a southern group, including the 
portion of the sub-division south of the Tena creek. Of the total re- 
claimable land 20,312 acres, or more than two-thirds of the whole, 
are at present under reclamation. 

/riie following statement shows the area occupied in the state 
villages, and th(3 assossnient imposed under nitos guaranteed by 
govornment in the year 1869-70: — 

Statement showmg the Area occupied and the Assessment imposed^ 
18(>9.1879. 


Dcaeriptlon of 
land. 

Occupied. 

Unoccupied arable 
wnsto. 

Total. 

Acres. 

Assess- 

ment. 

AveraRO 
rate per 
ucro. 

Acres. 

Abscbb- 

ment. 

AveroRC 
rate per 
aero. 

jfc. . 

Acrea. 

Assess- 

ment. 

- 

AveroRO 
rate per 
acre. 

[ Dry-crop 

Qardeii 

[ Rioc 

Total .. 

f Di'y-crop 

[ Oiirden 

[ Rloo 

Total... 

[ Dry-crop... 

Garden 

1 aloe 

Grand Total.. 

03,893 

2S3 

3.582 

Bh. 

4,77,625 

3,640 

34,965 

as. a. i* 

6 16 
12 13 9 
9 12 2 

8,204 

84 

43 

. Bs. 

32,776 

851 

285 

Rs. a. p. 

3 16 2 
10 2 1 
0 12 2 

102,187 

807 

3,624 

Rs. 

6,10,301 

4,401 

86,260 

B8.a. pi 

4 16 10 
12 8 0 
0 11 7 

97,768 

5,16,130 

6 4 5 

8,420 

83,012 

4 0 6 

106,178 

6,60^042 

6 2 10 

20,000 

137 

660 

1,40,031 

1,031 

0,196 

6 5 10 
11 14 6 
9 8 6 

... 

... 

... 

20,000 

187 

660 

1^,081 

1,631 

M96 

6 6 10 
11 14 6 
9 8 6 

26,877 

1.47,868 

0 8 0 

... 


... 

20,877 

1,47,668 

8 8 0 

119,083 

420 

4,232 

6,17,660 

6,211 

41,101 

6 2 4 
19 8 8 
9 11 7 

8^ 

84 

42 

:^,776 

861 

265 

8 15 2 
10 2 1 
6 18 2 

19C^77 

604 

4,974 

6A0332 

ea23 

«M46 

til 
18 8 8 
9 11 9 

124,686 

6,63,988 

6 6 8 

M20 

38,912 

4 0 6 
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• 

Rs. a. p. 

£. ». .d. 

Total assessment on government and alien- 

6,97,900 12 0 

69,700 1 6 

at^ land. 

Valuations of alienations 

1,47.858 5 0 

A 

14.785 16 7i 

Remains rerfMlable ^ ^ 

5,50,042 7 0 

55,004 4 m 

-dcfcA'-Rcalizablo quit-rents, &c. 

49,003 2 0 

4,900 6 3 

Add — Sole of grazing farms, bedsbf rivers, &c. 

22,888 10 0 

2,288 17 3 

• 

Total realizable revenue .. 

s 1 

6,21,934 3 0 

62,193 8 4^ 


The rates of assessment introduced in 1869-70 remain in forco 
until 1898-99. 

The population, as given in tho census of 1872, of 66,256 souls 
lodged in l.‘),746 houses, appears from the returns of 1873-7 J! to bo 
supplied with 1,201 wells and 547 tanks, and to bo tho owners of tho 
following stock: 5,690 ploughs, 6,100 carts, 15,937 oxon, 8,501 cows, 
15,318 buffaloes, 377 hnses, 15,669 sheep and goats, and 76 asses. 

In 1869-70, the year of settlement, 18,832 distinct holdings, or 
Tchdta, were recorded, with an average area of nine acres, and a rental 
of £4 la. 8|d. (Bs. 40-13-9). These holdings would represent, if 
divided in equal parts among the agricultural population, for each 
.person, an allotment of 3f^ acres, at a yearly rent of £1 14a. llfd. 
(Bs. 17-7-7). If distributed among the whole population of the 
sub-division, the share per head would amount to 2|-^ acres, and the 
incidence of tho land-tax to £l 8|(Z. (Bs. 10-5-10). 

From statistics famished by the registration department, it would 
seem that in the year 1867, 31 5-^^ acres of land were purchased at 
a total cost of £2,650 3a. (Bs. 26,501-8), or £8 7a. Old. (Rs. 83-14-2) 
per acre. In tho year 1874 the corresponding 6gares show l,723fi 
acres transferred at a cost of £3,977 10a. (Bs. 39,775), or an average 
value per acre of £2 6a. 1 |d. (Rs. 23-1-2). 

Of 100,444 acres, the total area of cultivated land, 17,740 acres, or 
17‘66 per' cent, were in the year 1873-74 fallow or under grass. Of 
the 82,704 acres under actual cultivation, grain crops occupied 
48,837 acres, or 59’05 per.ceut, of which 15,557 were under jwwa/>' 
(Sorghum vnlgare) } 6,416 under bdjri (Holcus spicatus) ; 23,424 
nnder wheat, ghau (Triticum asstivum) ; 3,439 under rice, ddngar 
(Oryza sativa ) ; and one acre under banti (Panicum sativum). Pulses 
, occupied 7,776 acres, or 9'40 per cent, of which 3,089 were under 
twper (Cajanus indicus), and 4,687 under miscellaneous pulses, 
comprising wdl (Doliohos lablab ) ; gram, chema (Cicer ariotinum) ; 
mag (Phaseolns xadiatus) j peas, watdna (^um sativum) ; and guwdr 
(Dpliohos fabafformis). Oil seeds occupied 3,014 acres, or3‘64 per cent, 
of which 1,315 were under castor-oil seeds, dimla or eranda (Bicinns 
oommnuis) ; and 1,699 under tal (Sesamura indicum). Fibres occupied 
22,326 acres, or 26'09 per cent, of which 22,821 wore under cotton, 
jbapda (Gossypiuni indicum), and five under homp, «an (CrotalaTia 
juncea). Miscellaneous crops occupied 1,943 acres, or 2*34 per cent, 
qf which 893 Were under tobacco, tambdku (Micotiana tahae n'iTi ) • 
four under sug^-ciuie, aerdi (Saccharum offidnarom) ; threp under 
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plantain trcos, hel (Musa paradisiaca) ; and 1^543 under miscoUaneious 
vegetables and fmits. 

The census returns for 1872 show that of a total populfbtion of 
06,256 sovisj 60,569, or 91*41 per cent, were Hindus ; 4,iy, or 6’21 
per cent, were Musalmilns ; 1,564, or 2*36 per cent, I^rsis ; and six 
others. From statistics specially prepared &om the enumerators^ 
forms, the totsil Huidu population would seem to consist of tho 
following castes, whieli, to a great extent, also serve as a guido to 
occupation : Brahmans, 6,009 ; Brahma-kshatris, 14 ; Farohua, 4 ; 
Wanias, 656 j Sbrdvaks, 464; Blfatias and Luwdnds, 72; E^nbis, 
8,058 ; RajpiiLs, 2,900; Kachhias, 580; Mdlis, 40; lOiatris (weavers 
of silk and cotton), 165 ; Ghanchis (oil-pressors), 466 ; Ghhipds (calon- 
dors), 2 ; Sonia (gold and silversmiths), 861 ; Snthara (carpenters), 
867; Luhars (blacksmiths), 257; Darjis (tailors), 448; Kumbhars 
(pottors)„435 ; Hajams (barbers), 673 ; Dhobhis (washermen), 66; 
Bliarwads and Rabdris (herdsmen and sh^herds), and Bhanddris 
(toddy •'drawers), 957 ; Kharwds (seamen), 3,4iig > Mdchhia (fishermen), 
582 ; Golds (rice-pounders), 80 ; Purabias and Mal-athas, 189; 
Wdghris (fowlers and hunters) and Rdwalida (cotton tape-makers), 
lG4;Kolis, 19,412; aboriginal tribes, such as Dublds, Dhondias, 
Bliils, and others, 7,754; Mochis, (shoe-makers), 211; Khalpds, 
(tanners), 307 ; despised low castes, Dhors and Bhangids, 4,619 ; and 
religious beggars, 235. According to tho same return the occupation 
of the total population of the sub-division is as follow^ : i. Persons em- 
ployed under government or municipal or other local authorities, num- 
bering in all 1,510 souls, ii. Professional persons, 2,3 1 7. iii. Persons 
in sorvico, or performing personal offices, 798. iv. Persons engaged in 
agriculture and with animals — (a) cubivators, 15,446 ; (5) labourers, 
6,469 — total 21,915. v. Persons engaged in commerce and trade, 583, 
vi. Persons employed in mechanical arts, manufactures, and engineer- 
ing operations, and engaged in tho sale of articles, manufactured or 
otherwise, prepared for consumption, >3,897. vii. Miscellaneous persons 
not classed othorwiso — (a) women, 12,373, and children, 21,725 — in all 
34,098 ; and (h) miscollancouspersons, 1,193 — total, 35,291. 

Tho total number of deaths in the five years ending with 1874-7& 
was 0,659, or an avemgo yearly mortality .of 1,932, or, assuming tho 
figures of tho census of 1872 as a basis, of 2*91 per cent of 66,256» 
the total population of tho sub-division. Of the average number of 
deaths 1,073, or 55*53 per cent, were returned as due to fever; 357, 
or 18*47 per cent, to diarrhoea and dysentery ; 45, or 2*82 per cent, to , 
small-pox; 32, or 1*65 per cent, to cholera; and 405, or 20*06 per 
cent, to miscellaneous diseases. Deaths from occidoutB luid violence 
averaged 20, or 1*03 per cent of the average mortdity bf the sub- 
division. During the same period the number of births is retarded- 
at 9,035 souls, of whom 4,586 are entered as male and 4,450 as female 
children, at an average yearly birth-rate of 1,807, or 2*72 percent, of 
the total population of the^Bub-diyision.^ , . 

These flgnreBiure ineorrect sfor, while l^opouiiUtion u increasing^ ihei^nHUi lihow 
a tniih-rate loss by 125 than the death-rate. Hie explanation probably tl^t wbfie 
tho mortality is pretty acouraldy known, not nearly all of the are recoided> ^ 
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Ma'jidvi Sub^vision . — ^The M6ndvi sab-diviaion, aitnatod in Cbapter Zlll> 
the nortb^eaat of iihe Snrat Strict, is bounded on iho north and oast gnKdi^onal 
by tho Baroda and R&jpipla torritoriesj on ihe aoath*eastb]atho B&rdoli Aficounta* 

8ab*divi8ion of Snrat^ and on the aonth and west by Baroda territory. , 

The totaUaroa is 2^0 square milos^ and the population iras in 1872 manovi. 
returned at 49J&67 sotdsj or an avorage density of 1 72' 73 to the square 
mile. The realizable land revonuo amounted in 1874-75 to £12^900 
(Rs.,1,29,000). 

Of tho total area of 280 square ^ilos, twenty-two are occupied by Aico. 
tho lands of alienated villages, remainder contains 88,905 ncies, 
or 53*80 per cent, of ooonpiod land ; 3d,l 12 acres, or 20*60 per cent, 
of culturable waste ; 1,595 acres, or 0*96 per cent, of unculturablo 
waste ; 31,159 acres, or 18*85 per cent, occupied hy forests ; and 9,421 
acres, or 5*70 per cent, occupied by village sites, roods, tanks, and 
rivws. From the total of 123,047 acres, 6,863 acres have to bo sub- 
tracted on account of alienated lands in government villages. Of 
the balance of 1 16,181 albres, tho actual area of culturable state laud, 

70,167 acres, or 60*39 per cent, wore in the year 1873-74 under cul- 
tivation. 

To the west Mlndvi is an open, woll-cultivatcd, black soil plain, Aq^ct. 
dotted with rich villages ; eastward, beyond Tadkesar, the level is 
broken by occasional rises and hollows ; further on tho coating of 
ridi loam becomes shallower, stones begin to crop up, and tho level 

{ dots of-oultivatod land aro separated from each other by lines of 
ow hills, their sides covered with a scanty crop of timber. Beyond 
this, in the extreme east and north-east, tho land changes into a dis- 
trict of hill and forest, tho population becomes scanty and nnsottlod, 
and, except in patches, cultivation disappears. 

The climate of MAndvi — ^fevorish in tho cold season, and oppressive Climate, 
daring the hot weather months — is tlio worst in Surat. Tho rain-£sll 
is partial towards tho west. But in tho cost, in tho neighbourhood 
of the hills, it is abundant. At the town of MUndvi tho average 
rain-faU is 47*66 inches. 


Besides the TApti, whfch forms its southom boundary, several Wator-supply. 
amall streams flow through tho sub-division on their way to join tho 
T&pti. These tributaries aro of little importance, os, before tho close 
of the hot season, th^ all more or less dry up and stagnate. Both 
. as regards ponds and wells, tho supply of water is defective, and its 
quality bad. 


Towards the centre of the sub-division the black soil of the western 
vill^Ses gradually passes into coarse red and becomes gritty and 
p<mr. In the eastern forest tracts, except a few patches of rich low- 
jying land, the surface soil, ^though rich in appearance, is in reality 
poor, onjS, after one year of crop^^, requires for several years to 
ue &llow. The staple crops ore rice, cotton, jawdr (Sorghum 
vulgare), and kodra (Paspolumscrobiculatum). The lidgesof timber- 
oUd hflls ore of no great height, none of thorn bmg more thui three 
hundred feet high. 


SoO. 
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The foUowinfr statement shows the area ocoapied in th» state 
villagoSj and the assessment imposed under rates goarantoed by 
govommonisin the year 1871-72 


Statement showing the Area occupied and the Assessme^'imps^ffi, 1871-1872. 




fjcouyled. 

Dnoocuplod arablo waste. 

Total. 


Description 
of land. 

Acres. 

1 

Asap**- 

meni. 

Aycmge 

rate 

per acre. 

AcruB.| 

Assess- 

ment. 

Average 

rate 

per acre. 

Acres. | 

Assess- 

ment. 

Average 

rate 

peroore. 




Ba. 

Rs. a. p. 


Bs. 

Bs. a. p. 


Ba. 

Bs. a. p. 

III 

Dr^-rrop ... 
Ciirilen 
nice 

76,907 

lil 

4,984 

1,18,996 

674 

16,919 

1 8 9 

4 1 0 

3 7 0 

33,934 

40 

168 

33,031 

69 

443 

0 16 7 
18 0 

1 2 10 2 

1101,001 

181 

6,102 

1,62,037 

633 

17,302 

16 0 

3 7 11 

8 0 6 

Total... 

82,042 

1,36A10 

1 10 7 

34,143 

33A83 

0 16 9 

116,184 

1,70,063 

17 6. 

Alien- 

ated. 

Dry-crop ... 
Gardon ... 
Rice 

SA81 

74 

908 

10,623 

823 

3,381 

1 13 2 

4 5 6 

3 7 10 

... 



6,821 

74 

068 

20,088 

823 

8,361 

1 13 3 

4 6 6 
a 7 10 


Total... 

6,863 

14,327 

2 16 

... 

... 


6,868 

14,337 

2 1® 

i\ 

■ Dry-crop .. 
Garden 

1 Rloo 

82,788 

216 

5,902 

i 

1,29,619 

897 

20,330 

10 1 

4 2 6 
3 7 1 

83,934 

40 

168 

38,031 

69 

448 

0 15 7 

1 H 0 

2 10 2 

110,732 
256 
^ 6,070 

1,62,060 

056 

20,773 

1 6 4 

8 12 0 

8 6 9 


Grand Total . 

88,906 

1,60,816 

1 11 2 

34,142 

33,633 

0 16 0 

123/)47 

184,870 

18 0 


Total aasessmont on gOTernment and alienated 
land 

Bs. a. p. 

£. a d. 

1,84,879 6 0 
14,327 7 0 

18,437 18 9 

Z>educ2— Valuations of alionations 

1,432 14 lOi 

BomoiDS realizable 

1,70,051 15 0 

17,005 3 lOi 

Aild — Realizable (]^uit-rentB, &c 

2,355 0 0 

235 10 0 

iidd— Sale of grazing farms, beds of rivers, &c. 

20,483 6 3 

2,048 6 Qg 

Total realizablo revenue... 

1, 0^890 6 3 

19,289 0 7t 


The rates of assessment introduced in« 1871-72 remain in force 
until 1900-1901. 


The returns for 1873-74 show that the population, as given in the 
census d! 1872, of 48,867 souls lodged in 9,867 houses, was provided 
with 355 wells and 49 tanks, and owned the following stock : 6,477 ' 
ploughs, 631 carts, 16,204 oson, 14,227 cows, 5,748 bulEaloes, X26' 
Wses, 6,743 sheep and goats, and 17 asses. 

In 1871-72, the prear of settlement, 9,560 distinct holdings, kkAtd, 
were recorded, with an average area of acres, and a rental of 
£1 9s. fd. 14-8-5). Them hoWngs wo^d repr^ni^ if dividi^ 
in equd pi^ among the.agricnltnral population, fdr eaoh .pOTs^ an 
ointment of 3|^ acres at a yearly rent of 11«. 8^d. {[Bs. 5-18*5}^ IE 
distributed among the wh<de pcq^ulation^theshare per head wbi^' 
amount to 2^ acres, and the incidenco of the land-tfix to Tlr. ?{£. 
(88.8-18-3). . ;> V- 
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' From statiiiticB famiBlied by <ibe registration department, it would Chapter mi»; 
seem that in the year 1866, acres of land were purchased at a anh^viiiaBat 
total cost of £48 12«. (Ra 436), or £12 7s. 4^d. (Rs. 123-11) per acre ; ‘ 

while in 1867 no land seems to hare been transferred. !|^ree years llL'HDVit 

later 18-|h acre a of land were in 1870 transferred at a total cost of ^ 

£82 12s. (1^26), dt £4 9s. 2id. (Rs. 44-9.5). In 1874, 446,^ acres 
were purchased at a total cost of £119 lOs- (Rs. 1,195), or os. 4ld. 

(R^2 -10-10) per acre. 


Of 70yl67 acres, the total areg. of cultivated land, 14,917 acres, or Produce,^ 
21*26 per cent, were in the year 1873-74 &llow or under ^rass. Of 
the 56,250 acres under actu^ cultivation, grain crops occupied 36,229 
acres, or 65*67 per cent, of which 10,900 acres were under juwdr 
(Sorghum vulgare ) ; 262 under bdjri (Holcus spicatus) ; 764 under 
wheat, ghau (Wticum ©ativum) ; 12,092 under rice, ddtigar (Oryza 
sativa) ; and 12,211 under miscellaneous grains, such as nAgli (Eleu- 
sine coracana) ; kodra (Paspalum scrobiculatum) ; banti (Panicum 
sativum). Pulses occupied 6,692 acres, or 12*11 per cent, of which 
2,020 acres were under tuver (Gajanus indicus), and 4,672 under mis- 
cellaneouspulses, comprising waZ (Dolichos lablab) ; gram, ehana (Cicor 
metinum ) ; mag (Phaseolus radiatus) ; peas, watdna (Pisum sativum) ; 
and guwdr (Dolichos faboeformis). Oil-seeds occupied 5,615 acres, or 
10*16 per cent, of which 5,581 acres were un^r castor-oil seeds, 
divela (Bicinus communis), and 34 under tal (Sesamum indicum)* 

Fibres occupied 6,978 acres, or 16*24 per cent, of which 8,236 acres 
were under cotton, kapda (G-ossypium indicum), and 742 under hemp, 
aan (Grotalaria juncea). Miscellaneous crops occupied 409 acres, or 
0*74 per cent, of which 37 acres were under sugar-cane, serdi (Sac- 
charum officinarum) ; 44 under tobacco, tamhdku (Nicotiana tabacum) ; 
and 328 under miscellaneous vegetables and fruits. 


The census returns for 1872 show that of a total population of Population, 
48,367 souls, 44,526, or 92*05 per cent, were Hindus ; 3,488, or 7*19 
per cent, were Musalm4ns ; and 353 Parsia. From statistics specially 
prepared from the enumerators^ forms, the total Hindu population 
would seem to consist of the following castes, which, to a great e:c- 
tent, also serve as a guide to occupation : Brahmans, 784 ; Wfini&s, 

638; Shrdvaks, 290; Bh4ti4s and Luwands, 27 ; Ennbis, 898; Raj- 
puts, 677, K&chhi&s, 222 M41is, 87 ; Khatris (weavers of silk and 
cotton), 150; Gh4nchis (oU-presserB), 164; Ohhipds (calenders), 43; 

Boi^ (g^ld and silversmiths), 193; Eans4r4s (brass and coppeiv 
smiths), 6 ; Suthdrs (carpenters), 302 ; Luh&rs (blacksmiths), 268 ; 

Daqis (tailors), 220; Kumbhirs (potters), 183; Haj&ms (barbers), 

188; Dhob^ (washermen), 41 ; Bhisti (water-drawer), 1 ; Bharw4^ 
and ^b4ru herdsmen and Aepherds), 259 ; Ehdi^&s (seamen), 

41 ; Mfibhhia (fisherman), 42 ; Ool&i (rice-pounders), 43 ; Bhddbhujfe 
(grain*parohe(rs),4; Purabifo and Mardthda, 150; Wtighris (fowlers 
imd hunters), Rdvalids (cotton-tape-midrers), 26 ; Eolis, 8,610 ; abori- 
jnnal tribes, such as Dublis, Dhondi&s, B|als, and Ghodhris, 88,572 ; 
fioohis (shoe-makers), 310 ; Kh41p4s (tanners), 265; despised low 
Dhexs and Bhangi^s, 828; and religious* beggars, 91, 
tcjmiiflg to ^e^saiTO rbtem the oocupatioii of the whole population 
oll^e.iiub-division is as fottowss ir Persons employed under govern* 

0 706-85 
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ment^ or xntmioipalj or oilier local anthoritieSi numbering in all 
680 souls, ii. Professional persons, 62. iii. Persons in service^ or per- 
forming personal offices, ^1. iv. Persons engaged in amculture 
and with ammals— (a) cidtivators, 17,377 ; (5) labourers, 6,894— total 
24,271. y. Persons engaged in commerce and tra^ 6^«. vx; Persona 
employed in mechanical arts, manufactures, an'd engineering opera- 
tions, and engaged in the sale of articles, manufactured or otherwise^ 
prepared for consumption, 2,717. vii. Miscellaneous persoxm ^ot 
classed otherwise — (a) women 3,163, and children 16,767, in all 
19,930 ; and (6) miscellaneous persens, 353 — ^total 20,283. 

'Fhe total number of deaths in the fiye years ending with 1874-76 
was 3,972, or an average yearly mortality of 794, or, assuming the 
iigures of tho census of 1872 as a basis, of 1*64 per cent of 48,367, the 
total population of the sub-division. Of the average number of 
deaths, 611, or 76*95 per cent, wore returned as due to fever; 68, or 
8*56 per cent, to diarrhoea and dysentery; 6, to small-pox ; 43, or 
5*41 per cent, to cholera ; and 43, or 5*41 per cent, to miscellaneoaa 
diseases. Deaths from accidents and violence averaged 23, or 2*89 
per cent of tho average mortality of the snb-division. Daring the 
same period the number of births is returned at 3,038 souls, of whom 
1,622 are entered as male and 1,416 as female children ; or an average 
yearly birth-rate of 608, or 1*25 per cent, of tho total population of 
the sub-division. 

Chora'si Sub-Division.— *The Chords! sub-division, containing 
the city of Surat, is, with the exception of the town of B&nder and 
seven villages on the right bank, bounded on tho north by the river 
Tdpti and the Gaekwdri territory of Waridv ; on the east by territory 
belonging to His Highness the Gaekwdr ; on the south ^ Gdekwdri 
territoiy and tho estate of His Highness the Nawdb of Sachin ; and 
on the west by the territory of the Sachin state. The total area is 
104 square miles, and the population, exclusive of the city of Snral^ 
was in 1872 returned at 48,435 souls, or an average density of 465*7^ 
to the square mile. The resizable land revenue in 1 874-75 amount^ 
to£21,866 (Rs. 2,18,660). 

Of the total area of 104 square miles, fifteen are occupied by tbe 
lands of alienated villages. The remainder, according to the returns 
of the revenue survey, contains 40,295 acres, or 70*25 per cent, of occu- 
pied laud ; 1,269 acres, or 2*21 per cent, of culturable waste ; 5,874 
acres, or 9*86 per cent, of uncultnrable waste ; and 10,421 acres, or 
1817 per cent, occupied by reservoirs, river beds, and the sites of 
villagf.\s. From 41,564 acres, 13,527 acres have to be subtracted on 
account of alienated lands in government villages. Of the balance 
of 28,037 acres, the actual area of culturable government landi- 
25,412 acres, or 90*63 per cent, were in the year 1^3^74 under eulti* 
vatiou. 

The sub-division forms a richljr wooded plain ; the &ldSj| in ports' 
where the light Soil prevfiils, being highly cultivated o^ mcfosedl 
with hedges. 

From November to June the climate is agreeablA^ Dot 4)orii^ 
^ nin; mputiu, frtm Jim to to af 
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avenigo of tilie past ten years, there is a fall of 85| incites of rain, the 
air is xelazing, and the olimate, to Eoropeans at leasti unhealthy. 


Chapter Xm. 
8iib4ivisional 


With the exception of the T6pti, along whose Bonthd.n bank the Asoonnti. 
lands of|this Bub-division extend for upwards of eighteen miles, Oaou'si. 
there is nb esRsPOfsinportance. The Mindhols just touches one or Water-supply, 
two of the southern villages, and the remaining streams, with a very 
scanty flow of fresh water, are valuable chiefly as affording an outlet 
for the rain waters in times of flood. For purposes of irrigation, the 
water-supply of the Chords! sub-division is at present defective. 

There are no village reservoirs l&rge enough to irrigate the lands in 
their neighbourhood, while its brackishness prevents the supply 
contained in many of the wells from being used for purposes of culti- 
vation. 


The soil is of two kinds, the blade, kali, and the light, gor&i, 

The black is, as a gpeneral rule, of superior quality, and coriles under 
the denomination of rega/r. There are four sub-divisions of the 
brown soil, — ^the ordinary light, sandy soil, locally known as hhambla . 
and panaj a light soil generally close to villages, and so known 
a*« gahhdn, the village site soil ; a mixed allnvialsoil, varying in shade 
from light brown to chocolate colour, full of humus and organic 
matter ; allavial deposit, bMtha, in the beds of rivers. The re<^m- 
able salt lands of the Ghor&si sub-division, comprising about 4,113 
acres, form two groups. Of these, the more northerly, containing 
3,307 acres, lies about six miles from the mouth of the Mindhola 
river, and indudes ports of the village lands of Khajod and Budia. 

The second grow, comprising 806 acres of the village lands of Uber 
Talongpor and Pdi, is situated about two miles to the south-east of 
the '^ajod lands. These tracts are at present under reclamation. 

From a small area of about thirty acres of salt waste in the village 
of Bund on the left bonk of the T4pti, the tidal waters were excluded 
in 1874. The bankment then made has stood well,and already (March 
1876) the land is said to be sweetening rapidly, grass and other 
VMfetation is spreading, and the highest portions are ready for the 
on&vation of rice and other light crops. On this land an attempt 
was in 1874 made to grow trees and aloes with the view of sweeteu- 
ibg the soil But, in spjjbe of watering daring the hot season, only 
a very few of the trees have grown. 

The following statement, which has been adjusted so as to include AmmMmflnt, 
rim seven villa^ added to Chordsi in the year 1870, shows the area 
of ocowied land in the state villages in the year 1866-66 and the 
lates 01 assessmmit then introduced • 
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Chaptor xnL 

Salt-ciMBional 

Aecoimti. 

Ohora'bl 

AneMment, 

1860. 


B«Knii«ei, 

1878-74. 


Oompiaey. 


Taliw of limd. 


Statemmi shou/ing the Area oeeupied and the AteeemeHt impoeei, 1866 * 1866 i 


1 

• 

Deicrip|ioii of 
LrSl 

Oooapied. 

Oooapied arable waite. 

Mai. 

Aeres. 

Aneaa- 

mcnt 

Average 
rate per 
acre. 

Acres. 

AaseaB- 

ment. 

Average, 

ratejpfflT 

.acre. 


. -A 1 Armt* 

II! 

■1! 

Dry-crop 

Guden 

Bice 

Total... 

Dry-orop 

Garden 

Bice 

Total... 

Dry-crop 

Garaen 

Bloo 

Grand Total... 

34,661 

1,684 

6n8 

1 26,788 

Bs. 

1,40,817 

33,2411 

6,481 

Bs. a. p. 

5 11 9 
13 5 11 

0 14 7 

1,028 

Ba. 

4,743 

8,818 

16 

Ibkik p. 

410 a 
11 0 0 
11 a 8 

36/174 

1*800 

664 

Ba. 

1,46,660 

36,068 

6,467 

Ba^i.p. 

6 11 0 
IS 3 1 

9 14 7 

1,68,538 

6 6 0 

1,260 

7,676 

6 16 6 

38,087 

1,76,114 

6 4 6 

10,06] 

8,143 

888 

68,084 

38,763 

8,112 

6 13 6 
12 6 4 

9 6 6 



i'i 

10,051 

8,148 

888 

68,084 

88,768 

8,113 

6 13 6 
13 6 4 

8 6 6 

ia6:67 

! .00,969 

7 6 8 

... 

... 


18/127 

09,060 

7 6 8 

84,60* 

4,8(K 

m 

1.98,901 

61,008 

8,693 

6 13 0 
12 11 0 
e 11 3 

1,028 

346 

1 

4,742 

3,818 

16 

4 10 3 
11 0 0 
11 3 8 

85,636 

6,068 

887 

2,08,648 

63,831 

8,600 

6 11 6 
13 10 1 

8 11 8 

40,30! 

3,68,497 

6 10 7 

1,369 

7,676 

6 16 6 

41,564 

3,76,078 

6 10 8 


Total asBesBinent on gOYernmont and alienated landa. 

a 

Rs. a. p* 
2,76,072 U 0 

£ 0, 
27,607 6 4i 

Valuations of alionations (including Sard- 
Aa/t villagea) 

1,02,817 4 4 

10,231 14 6i 

BemainB realizable 

1.73.76S 6 8 

17,376 10 10 

Add — Realizable quit-rents, &c. 

87,781 » 0 

2,778 3 li 

Sale of grazing farms, bods of rivers, ftc. .. 

20,346 11 8 

2,034 11 6i 

Total realizable revenue... 

2,21,882 11 2 

22,188 6 41 


The rates of assessment introdacedin 1865*66 remain in force up 
to the year 1893-94. 

The retnms for 1873-74 show that the popnlation, as giren'in the 
census of 1872, of 48,435 souls lodged in 12,223 houses, was pro- 
vided with 1,491 woUs and 98 tanks, and owned the following 
stock : 3,010 ploughs, 2,388 carts, 8,414 qren, 8,687 cows, 8,581 
btdfsloes, 134 horses, 4,024 shoep and goats, and 14 asses. 

In 1865-66, the year of settlement, 5,880 distinct holdingB, pr 
khdta, were recorded with an average area of 6ff aores,and arepM 
of £4 1 Is. (Rs. 45-8). These holdinsps would represent, if divided n 

a nal parts among the agricnltanu popnlation, for each person, an 
iotment of 21^ acres, at a yearly rent of £1 16s. 8d. ^Ba. 18-2)» If 
distributed among the whole popnlation of the 8nb^vision, the shatp 
per head would amount ta*l^ acres, and the incidenoe of the lait^-' 
taxtolSs. lO^d. (Rs. 6-15). 

From statistics famished by the registration deportment, itnrould 
seem that in the year 1867, 5974| acres of land were pudMeedak.n 
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total cost of £8,018 12«. (Rs. 80,186), or £13 Ss. 6|<2. (Rs. 184-4-6) 
per acre. In the year 1874, 672f^ acres were transferred at a cost of 
£5,062 10s. (Rs. 50,625), or an average value per acre o&£8 168. 

(Rs. 88-6-4). , 

Of 25,lll'2^]^^e total area of cultivated land, 5,811 acres, or 
22*86 per cent, were in the year 1874 fallow or under grass. Of 
the 19,601 acres under actual cultivation, grain crops occupied 
10,314 acres, or 52*61 per cent, of which 7,478 acres were under 
jmadr (Sorghum vulgare ) ; 1,592 under bdjri (Holcus spicatus ) ; 653 
under wheat, ffkau (Triticnm aeftivum ) ; and 591 under rice, ddn- 
gar (Oryza sativa). Pulses occupied 2,810 acres, or 14*38 per 
cent, of which 1,032 acres were under tvver (Gajanns indicus) 
and 1,778 acres under miscellaneous pulses, comprising wd. 
(DoUchos lablab) j gram, chana (Cicer ariotinum) ; mag (Phaseolns 
radiatus); peas, wafdna (Pisum sativum); and gatadr. (Dolichos 
faboeformis). Oil-seeds occupied 463 acres, or 2 36 per cent, of 
which 419 acres were under castor-oil seeds, dioda or eranda (Ricinus 
communis), and 44 acres under tal (Sesamum indicum). Fibres occu- 
pied 5,141 acres, or 26*22 per cent, of which 5,123 acres were under 
cotton, Ttapda (Gossypium indicum), and 18 acres under hemp, aan 
(Crotalaria juncea). Miscellaneous crops occupied 1,245 acres, or 6*35 
per cent, of which 182 acres were under tobacco, tambdJeu (Nicotiona 
tabaenm) ; 76 acres under sugar-cane, serdi (Saccharum officinamm) ; 
54 acres under ground-nut, hhoyasing (Arachis hypogsea) ; 47 acres 
under plantain trees, kd (Musa poramsiaca) ; and 886 acres under 
mu)celWeous vegetables and fruits. 


The census returns for 1872 showthatof a total population of 48,435, 
#iclusive of the city of Surat, 40,392, or 82*7 per cent, wore Hindus ; 
/^464, or 13*3 per cent, were Musalm4ns ; 1,575, or 3*2 per cent, 
''P^rsis; and fourteen others. From statistics specially prepared 
from t^ enumerators' forms, the total Hindu population would seem 
to consist of the following castes, which, to a great extent, also serve 
as a guide to occupation : Brihmans, 5,050 ; Brahma-Kshatris, 17 ; 
EAvasths , 16 ; Parbhns, 4 ; W4ni4s, 452 ; Shr4vaks, 943 ; Bh4ti4s 
ana Law4n4s, 81; Eanbis, 6,374; Rajputs, 1,098; E[4chlu4s, 52; 
’!M41iB, 50 ; Ehatris (weavers of silk and cotton), 59 ; Gh^nchis (oil- 
pressers), 684 ; Chhip4s (calenders) and Bh4vs4rB (calico-printers), 
162 ; Sonis G^ld and silversmiths), 361 ; Kansdrfis (brass and copper- 

K itii), 1; Suthfirs (carpenters), 382; Labors (blacksmiths), 180; 

ijis (tailors), 419 ; Eumbh&rs (pott^), 795 ; Haj4ms (barbers), 
407 ; Dhobbis (watermen), 107 ; Bhistis (water-drawers), 12 ; Bhar- 
wAds and RabAris (herdsmen and shepherds)!; BhandAris (toddy- 
drawers), 852 ; EhArwAs (seamen), 829 ; MAchhis (fishermen), 1,211 ; 
OolAs (rice-pounders), 99 ; PurabiAs and MarAthAs, 205 ; WAghria 
^wlers and hnnters,) and RAvdiAs (cotton-tape-makers), 177; 
&blis, 9,116 ; aboriginal tribes, such as DublAs, Bhils, and others, 
6,160 ; Moohis (shoe-makers), 286; EhAlpAs (tanners), 182 ; despjsed 
low eastes, Dhen and Bhang^, 3,430 ; And religions bempurs, 189. 
According to the same return the occupation of the whole popula- 
tion of the sub-division was as follows : i Persons employed under 
govemmenti, or municipal, or other local aothoxities, numbering in all 


COiapter ZXn. 

Sub-divisional 

Accounts* 

C!aoiu*ia. 

Prodnoe, 

1878-74. 


Fcmlstion, 

1872. 



Quipter XHL 

Bnlndivlsio^ 

Acoonnta. 

Gbojuibi. 

PnUio health. 


Ba'hdoll 

Bjw. 


A^Mt. 

dhnate. 

Water-np^. 
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606. ii. Professional persons, 257. iii.FerBoiis in service, or petf(irtii> 
ing personal offices, 1,044. iv. Persons engaged in agiicnltare and 
with animalsr~(<i') cultivators, 6,067 ; (5) labourers, 6,093. total 12,160. 
y. Persons engaged in commerce and trade, 734. vi. Persons 
ployed in iXechanical arts, manufactures, and engmgi^ 3 ||^^ratiohB, 
and engaged in the sale of articles, manu&ctnred^ or otherwise, pre- 
pared for consumption, 6,495. vii. Miscellaneous persons not classed 
otherwise — (a) women i0;420, and children 15,248, in all 26,6$8 } 
and (5) miscellaneous persons 1,471— total 27,139. 

The total number of deaths in th# four years ending Jul^ 1874 
was 3,754, or an average yearly mortdity of 939, or, aMuming the 
figures of the eensns of 1872 as a basis, of 1‘93 per cent oi the 
total population. Of the average number of deaths, 543, or 57'88 

S er cent, were returned as due to fever ; 118, or 12*58 per cent, to 
iarrhoea igid dysentery j 17, or 1*81 per cent, to small-pox ; 3, or O'Sl 
per cent, to cholera j and 242, or 25* 79 per cent, to miscelloneons 
diseases. Deaths from accidents or violence averaged 16, or 1*70 
per cent, of the average mortality of the sub'division. During the 
same period the number of births is returned at 2,866 souls, of whom 
1,606 are entered as male and 1,260 as female children ; or an average 
yearly birth-rate of 716 souls, or 1*47 per cent of the total population 
o£ tho sub-division. 

Ba'rdoli Sub-division. — ^The B4rdoli snb-division of the Surat 
district is bounded on the north by the river T4pti ; on the east and 
south-east by tho territory of His Highness the 04ekw4r; on the south 
by the Jal41por snb-division ; and on the south-west and west by the 
G'4ekw&r’s territory. Tho total area is 221 square miles, and the 
population, according to the census returns of 1872, 77,500 souls, or 
on an average 350*67 to the square mile. The realizable land revenue 
amounted in 1874-75 to £39,027 (Bs. 3,90,270). 

According to the revenue survey details prepared in 1864-65, the 
sub-division contains a total area of 141,229 acres, which are all 
occupied by government villages, there being no alienated village 
in the sub-division. Of these, 113,553 acres, or 80*40 per cent, are 
occupied land ; 15,394 acres, or 10*90 per cent, ore oulturable wastes 
2,105 acres, or 1*49 per cent, are nncultiftable waste ; and 10,177 
acres, or 7*20 per cent, are occupied by rivers, village sites, reservoirs, 
and roads. From 128,947 acres, 7,688 acres have to be subtracted 
on account of alienated lands in state villages. Of the balance ef. 
121,259 acres, the actual area of culturable state land, 104,020 acres, 
or 85*78 per cent, were in 1878-74 under cultivation. 

The sub-division forms a richly wooded plain, with stretdiai ci 
grass land covered with date, palm, and babm trees. 

Towiwda the *^st the sub-division has the benefit of the sea- 
breeze, and is well supplied with water. The dimate of the caAtm- 
. parts is hotter and somewhat feverish. 

The Tipti, which forms the northern bonndaiy of the sub^vufidiif, 
ist^zcepl durii^ high floods, not deep enough to dlow of die paiMag4 
'ol boats. During high floo^ tiiaberis floated down oa jEw aa -Salod, 
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wliettoe it is taken to Snrat in carte. Besides the T&pti^ the Foma Qiapter 
and the Mindhola flow through the sub-division. But ^ey are too Sub^viiloiiflS 
shallow for puposes of navigation. The soil is so well supplied with Acoeunti. 

water that, even without irrigation, second crops can gipnerslly B^'esou 

raised, vsiq^ftrin^he case of some rice ground watered early in the ‘ 

season from village 'tanks, lands are irrigated chiefly by means of 
wells and springs. 

This sub-division contains four varieties of soil^ — ^black soil, of a SoU. 

"verj superior quality ; brown l^m, in the villages of Supa, Pera, 
ana B&rdoli, which princes sugar-cane abundantly ; rice soil, which 
yields a large crop of rice, and also produces wdl, castor-oil seed, and 
sngar-cane ; and rich alluvial loam, or hhdtha, in the villages of Supa, 

Pera, and B&rdoli, which, without irrigation, produces every variety 
of agricultural produce. 

The following statement shows the area occupied in the state vil- AaieKment, 
lages and the assessment imposed under rates guaranteed by govern- 
ment in the year 1864-65 : — 


Statement ahowing (he Area oeenmied and the Asaeaement impoaed, 

1864-1865. 


i 

a 

1 

Defloriptton of 
land. 

• 

Gocnpled. 

Unoccupied arable waste. 

Total. 

Aczee. 

Abiobb- 

ment. 

ATorage 

rata 

peraore. 

Aores. 

AsBen- 

ment. 

Average 

rate 

per acre. 

Acres. 

Abbobb- 

ment. 

Average 

rate 

peraore. 




Bb. 

Ba.B.p. 


Be. 

Be. a. p. 


Bb. 

Bs.a. p. 

is*f 

Dfy-orop 

90^1 

8.68,098 

9 14 4 

15^928 

85,444 

9 6 9 

106,109 

2,08,489 

9 18 1 

Ss< 

Garden.. «. 


87; i 58 

13 11 6 

14 

168 

19 4 8 

8,006 

27,681 

18 11 8 

SH 

Bloe .. 

13,900 

1,09,780 

8 7 2 

152 

1,183 

7 7 9 

18,149 

1,10,018 

8 7 0 


Total.. 

106,865 

4,00,171 

8 18 6 

26,994 

36,746 

2 0 9 

191,859 

4,36,918 

3 9 B 

1 .( 

Diy-orop 

4,079 

14,666 

8 9 7 


«• 

« p 

4,072 

14,605 

8 9 7 


Garden.. •. 

998 

8,698 

16 6 0 


ae 

9* 

893 

8,698 

16 6 0 

v\ 

Rloa .. .. 

8,998 

80/)82 

8 13 10 

•• 

• • 

• a 

8,899 

30,089 

8 18 10 


Total.. 

7,688 

48,885 

6 4 8 

•• 

•• 

•• 

7,688 

48,885 

6 4 8 

^ 1 

Dry<erop a. 

94,963 

• 

9,77,708 

3 14 10 

16,828 

85,444 

9 6 8 

110,181 

918.147 

2 18 6 

li 

Garden,. 

9,917 j 

80,991 

13 15 7 

14 

168 

19 4 8 

9.891 

81,169 

13 16 6 


Bkso •• a. 

; ie ,38 S 

1,39,889 

8 8 7 

152 

1,199 

7 7 8 

16,686 

1,40,996 

8 8 6 


Gfmnd Total..! 

118,958 1 

4,48,666 

3 15 9 

15,384 

90,746 

9 0 8 

128,047 

^85,901 

8 12 2 


!CclMt samssmeut on govoxiunont and alienated; 

_ lands 

Valnations of alienationa 0ncadiiig| 
dlsnUotj viUagaa) 

lUiniilnB reaMaaMe ••• 

4dil— Baaliaa bl e ovit-naaa^ da 

44iMUo. dgiipai||fanaa^ beds ol rivets^ da 


Ba. a. p. 

4,85,301 8 0 

40,952 0 7 

4,80,S« 7 5 
• 6,882 9 0 
10^865 6 5 


tt a. d. 
48*530 3 0 
4,995 4 Oi 


48,584 18 11 

' m 6 ~ 

1,986 10 


I 


Total ^61,647 5 10| 4^164 14 


- . # 
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Chapter xnL 

Snb^vieional 

AcGonnte. 

B^'kdou. 

BewmnMS, 

1873-74. 

Oconptaoy. 


The rates of assessment introduced in 1864*65 remain in force 
until 1893-94. 

The returas for 1873-74 show that the population, as gpyen in the 
census of 1872, of 77,500 souls lodged in 16,291 hopses^i^was pro- 
vided with 1,885 weUs and 08 tanks, and c^eo^^ie foltowing 
stock: 7,733 ploughs, 6,177 carts, 21,531 oxen, 16,383 cows, 12,681 
buffaloes, 142 hor^s, 16,330 sheep and goats, and 19 asses. 

In 1864-65, the year of settlement, 22,648 distinct holdings, or 
lehdla, were recorded, witli an average area of 5^ acres, and a rentor 
of .£1 15«. 10|d. (lls. 17-15-2). These holdings would represent, if 
divided in equal parts among the agricultural population, for each 
person, an allotment of 3£^ acres, at a yearly rent of £1 6e. 11|<2. 
(Bs. 13-7-8). If distributed among the whole population of the 
sub-division, the share per head would amount to acres, and the 
incidence of the land-tax to 13s. 7|d. (Ra. 6-13-2). 


Value of land. 


frodneo, 

1878-74. 



From statistics furnished by tbe registration department, it wonld 
seem that in 1867, 72^ acres of land were purchased at a total cost 
of £118 9s. 6d. (Ra. 1,184-12-0), or £1 12s. 10|d. (Rs. 16-7-1) per acre. 
In 1874, 407^^ acres woro transferred at a cost of £1,015 lls. 5fd. 
(Ra. 10,155-11-9), or an average value per acre of £2 9s. lOld. (Rs. 
24-15-0). 

Of 104,020 acres, tbe total area of cultivated land, 29,600 acres, 
or 28*46 per cent, were ia 1878-74 fallow or nnder grass. Of the 
74,420 acres under actual cultivation, grain crops occupied 48,844 
acres, or 64*96 per cent, of which 22,554 acres were under jwwdr 
(Sorghum vnlgaro) | 156 nnder bdjri (Holcus spicatus) ; 2,900 under 
wheat, ghau (Triticnm mstivnm ) ; 16,996 under rice, ddngwr (Oriyza 
sativa ) ; and 5,738 nnder miscellaneoim grains, comprising nagli 
(Elensine coracana), Kodra (Paspalum scrobiculatam), and hanii (Pani- 
cum sativum). Pulses occupied 14,793 acres, or 19*87 per cent, of 
which 4,809 were nnder tuver (Cajanns indicns), and 9,984 nnder 
miscdlaneons pulses, comprising wdl (Doliohos lablalO ; gram, ehana 
(Cicerarietinum); mo^ (Phaseolusradiatns); peas, ‘UKif(^(Pi8am sati- 
vum); aiid^tu;dr(Dolicho8fabcBfonnis). Oil-seeds occupied 6,450acre8^ 
or 8*66 per cent, of which 6,824 were under castor-oil seeds, divela or 
eranda (Ricinus communis), and 126 under tal (Sesamum indicum). 
Fibres occupied 12,989 acres, or 17*46 per cent, of which 12,675 
were under cotton, kapde (Q-ossypium indionm), and 314 nnder hemPf 
mn (Crotalaria juncea). MisceUaneous crops occupied 1,345 bctm, 
or 1*78 per cent, of which 69 were under tobacco, iamhdhu, (Nicotian^ 
tabaonin) ; 721 nnder sugar-cane, e&rdi (Saochaaram ofScinamm); 41 
nnder gronnd-nut, hhoyadng (Arachis h^gasa) ; 8 nnder 
trees, M (Mnsa poradisiaca) ; and 506 under misceUaneons vcgetahles' 
and fruits. 


The census returns for 1872 show that of a total popn^ktiop of 
77,500 souls, 74,053, or 95t54 per benl^ were Hindus ; 8,090,, or 8*99 
^ cent, were Musalmfms ; and 867, or 0*46 per eent, were. Pdrshu 
IVom statistioB specially prepared fi^ the enumerators* {aniqp, thfr. 
4iotel Hindn popnlatioii of 74^053 souls would seem., to ooiudsk^lt 
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fonowing castes, which, to a g^reat extent, also seirve as a guide to 
oobnpation : Br6hn^s, 6,574; Brahma^Kshatris, 9 ; K^yAsths, 11 ; 
Parbhus, 3 ; Wdni&s, 635 ; Shrivaks, 1,234 ; Bli4ti4s and Luwinis, 8 ; 
B^bis, 12,706; Rajputs, 1,115 i Kdohlii&s, 155; Malis,^5; Ehatris 
{weaverB 4 >f silkimd cotton), 209; Gb4nohis(oil-pre8sers), 396; Ghhiplu 
and Bhdvsdafff^^eitders and ot^oo'printers), 141 ; Sonia (gold and 
silversmiths), 560 ; Eansiris (brass and coppersmiths), 9 ; Suthdrs 
^rpenters), 619 ; Luhdrs (blacksmiths), 295 ; Darjia (tailors), 522 ; 
Sal^ (masons), 18; Eumbh&rs (potters), 907 ; Hajdms (barbers), 
504 ; Dhobhis (washermen), 105 ; BharwMs, BaMris, and Bhandaris 
(shepherds and toddy>drawers), 1^335 ;Elh4rw4s (seamen), 30 ;M4chhis 
(fishermen), 244 ; 6ol4s (ricO'^ponnders), 64 ; Pnrabi&s and Mardthda, 
265; W4gl^ (fowlers and bunters) and invalids (cotton-tape-makers), 
97 ; Eolis, 4,651 ; aboriginal tribes, such as Dnblds, Dhondias, Bhils, 
and othersf 36,289 ; Mochil (shoe-makers), 520 ; Khalpds (tanners), 
486 ; despised low castes, Dhers and Bhangids, 3,058 ; and religious 
beggars, 242. According to the same return the occupation of 
the whole pcmnlation of the sub-division is as follows : i. Persona 
employed under government, or municipal, or other local authorities, 
numbering in all 1,549. ii. Professional persons, 573. iii. Persona 
in service, or performing personal offices, 532. iv. Persons engaged 
in agriculture and with animals— (a) cultivators, 9,251 ; (5) labourers, 
13,560 ; and (c) dealers in animals, 296— total 23,107. v> Persona 
engaged in commerce and trade, 154. vi. Persons employed in 
mechanical arts, luannfMtures, and engineering operations, and en- 
gaged in the sale of articles, manufactured or otherwise, prepared for 
consumption, 3,353. vii. Miscellaneous persons not classed other- 
wise--(a) women 9,706, and children 29,413 — in all 39,119 ; and 
(6) miscoUaneoufl persons, 9,113 — ^total 48,232. 

The total number ofaeaths in the four years ending with 1873-74 
was 8,094, or an average yearly mortality of 2,023, or, assuming the 
figures of the census of 1872 as a basis, of 2*61 per cent of 77,500, 
the total population of the sub-division. Of the average number of 
deaths, 1,499, or 74*09 per cent, were returned as due to fever ; 270, 
or 13*34 per cent, to diarrhoea and dysentery; 21, or 1*03 per cent, 
to small-pox ; 2, or 0*09 per cent, to cholera ; and 209, or lO'SS per 
cent, to miscellaneous diseases. Deaths from accidents and violence 
averaged 22, or 1*08 per dent of the average mortality of the sub- 
division. During the five years ending with 1873-74 the number 
of births is returned at 7,322 souls, of whom 3,794 are returned as 
nafie and 3,528 as female children ; or an average yearly birth-rate 
of .1,464, or 1*88 per cent of the total population of the sub-division. 

J alftlpOT Sub-diViBion.— The Jal&lpor sub-division is a compact 
ti^ of lan^ twenty miles long by sixteen broad. On the north it 
' is separated by the Puma river firom Baroda territories ; on the east 
it is bounded by the Baroda sub-division of Mahuwa ; on the south 
by tlm river Ambika, sepmating it from the Chikhli and Balsir sub- 
divisions i and on the west by the sea. The total area is 200 square 
miles, and the population was in 1872 rdtumed at 70,112 souls, or 
an Average denary of 350*56 to the square mile. The realizable land 
revenne in 1874-75 amonnted to £84,088 (Bs. 3,40,880).. * 

B 705— 86 
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Of the total area of 200 sc^re miles, seven are ocoiipied by the ‘ 
lands of alienated villages, ^e remainder contains 68,924 acres, or 
56*01 per ce^t, of occupied land ; 1,748, or 1*42 per cent, of cnltar- 
able waste ; 34,670, or 28*17 per cent, of nnculturable waste ; and 
17,714, or *14*39 per cent, occopied by village si tes, roads, fauiks, 
and rivers. From the total of 70,672 acres, 7,785 w&ts fiave to be 
Bubstracted on account of alienated lands in government villages. Of 
the balance of 62,88< acros, the actual area of cultnrable state land, 
59,611 acres, or 94*79 per cent, were in the year 1873-74 under cul* 
tivation. 

9 

Except near the banks of rivers, where the land is seamed by 
water-courses, JaMlpor is a level plain of deep alluvial soil, sloping 
gently westwards till, near the sea, it ends in a salt marsh. Along the 
lino of coast it is in some parts fringed by low ridges of ^nd-hills. 
With the exception of the salt lands near the coast, the district is 
rich, highly cultivated, and well supplied with water, groves of fruit 
and other valuable trees, and largo and prosperous viUages. 

Throughout the year the climate is mild and healthy. The average 
rain-fall is about 54 inches, though as much as 72 inches occasionally 
fell. 


Wster-mpply. With the exception of a small stream that crosses the sub-division 

on its way to the ;^n4i creek, the only rivers are Ibe Puma in the 
north and the Ambika in the south. 


Soil Except the tract of salt land in the west, the soil is a deep and 

stoneless bed of alluvium, varying from ten to thirty feet in depth. 
Four-fifths of the soil is composed of the medium, or besar, the 
remaining fifth being brown, (jorat, and fresh alluvial loam, bhdtha. 
The fresh alluvial soil is found in two p]aces,-£in villages bordering 
on the Furna down to JaUlpor, and in a strip on the northern V»ftnV 
of the Ambika. The Jalalpor sub-division contains large stretches 
of salt marsh land not only along the sea-front, but on the banks of 
the Puma and the Ambika rivers. The salt marsh lands form 
naturally four distinct tracts : the first bounded by the Puma river 
on the north, and on the south by the Kantari creek ; the second 
between the Eanferi creek and the northern branch of the . 

the third between the two branches of tUb Efen&i creek ; and in the 
south of the sub-division ; the fourth stretching along the northern 
bank of the Ambika river. Of the total area of salt marsh UH h 
16,794 acres, or more than one-half of the whole (31,360 acresl^'tee 
under process of reclamation. Of the efforts at reclamation' the 
most t-uccessful is one of about one hundred and fifty acres in the 
village of Jaldlpor. Strong and satisfectoiy emlwnkments and ■Injpea 
have (March 1876) been completed, and though a large portion of 
the reclamation is still salt, a beginning of onltivai^ has been 
made. About twenty acres under rice yielded in 1875 veiy netifl- 
fectory results.^ 


Beport of tito SupetinteadeBt of Agricnltore (Mr. MiloM), 
Miqr 1876. 
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The following statement shows the area occupied in the state villages 
and the assessment imposed under rates guaranteed by government 
in the year 1868-69 • 


Chapter xm> 

Sub-divisional 

Aooounts. 


8iatemei»t sh^na. (ha Area oooupied and the Aeeeuetent imjiosed, 1868-69. 




Oooupied. 

(Tnoocupled arable waate. 

Total. 


D«Bori|)tilon of 
land. 

Aorea 

Aeseaa- 

ment. 

Average 
rate per 
* acre. 

Aores. 

Aasesa- 

ment. 

Average 
rate per 
acre. 

Aorea. 

Aaaeas- 

nusnt. 

Average 
rate per 
acre. 


Dry-crop 

Garden 

Bloe 

47,704 

0,206 

8,140 

Ba. 

1,79,121 

60,604 

1.05,186 

Ba. a. p. 

S 12 1 

11 7 1 

12 14 0 

1,686 

87 

23 

Ba. 

4,739 

304 

188 

Ha. a. p. 

2 12 11 
8 8 0 
8 8 7 

49,892 

6,832 

8,163 

Ba. 

1,83,860 

60,008 

1,06,378 

Bs.a. p, 

8 11 6 

11 6 9 

12 14 6 


Total ... 

61,180 

8,44,010 

6 10 8 

1,748 

6,236 

2 16 11 

62,887 

3|60,146 

6 9 1 

ii{ 

Dry-orop 

Garden 

Hloe 

4,108 

1.013 

2,674 

IP 

8 16 1 
9 13 B 
13 0 7 

... 

••• 


4,198 

1,013 

2,674 

16A61 

10,110 

85,006 

8 15 1 

9 16 8 
13 9 7 


Total ... 

7,786 

61,667 

7 14 0 

... 

... 

... 

7,786 

61,667 

7 14 9 

Total. 

Dry-crop 

Garden 

Bloe 

61,902 

6,808 

10,714 

1,06,672 

70.714 

1,40,191 

a 12 8 

11 8 4 
13 1 4 

1,688 

37 

23 

4,739 

804 

193 

2 12 11 
8 8 9 
8 8 7 

63,690 
6, .346 
10,787 

2.00,411 

71,018 

1,40,384 

3 11 0 
11 3 1 
18 1 2 

J 

Grand Total... 

68,924 

4.06,677 

6 14 4 

1,748 

6,236 

2 16 11 

1 70,672 

4,11,813 

6 18 8 


jALiL'liTOB. 

AjRsesament, 

1868. 



Bs. a. p. 

8. d. 

Total assessment on goveAiment and alienated 



lands 

Deduct — Valuations of alienations (including 

4^11,813 3 0 

41,181 6 4ft 

Sardkati villages) 

62,324 10 0 

6,232 9 3 

Bemains roalizablo 

3,49,488 9 0 

34,948 17 1ft 

Realisable quit-rents, fto, 

10,259 15 0 
18,647 14 0 

1,025 19 10ft 

Sale of grazmg farms, bods of riveis, &c. 

1,864 15 9 

Total realizable revenue ... 

• 

3,78^6 6 0 

37,839 12 9 


The rates of assessment introduced in 1868-69 remain in force 
nnta 1897-98. 

*T,’he returns for 1873-74 show that the population, as given in the 
census of 1872, of 70,112 souls lodged in 16,316 houses, was pro- 1873-74 
vided with 1,975 wells and 322 tanks, and owned the following 
stock: 4,744 ploughs, 4,370 carts, 13,885 oxen, 10,497 cows, 11,860 
, buffaloes, 44 horsei, 12,948 sheep and g^ts, and 20 asses. 

In 1868-69, the ^ear of settlement, 8,424 distinct holding's, or Ooenpan<v. 

. were recorded, with an average area of 8^ acres, and a rental of 
£4 48. 32(1 (Bs, ^-2-^. These holdings,wonld represent, if divided 
in equal parts am<^’tMag^ohltnial population, for eadi person, an 
allotment of 2^ qores, at a yearly rent of £1 lOcf. (Bs. 10-6*8). J£ 
distrihut^ among tM ^rhole population of the sub-division, tba 
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i^are per head would amount to 1-^ acres, and the incidence of the 
land-tax to lls. 6}d. (Bb. 5-12-6). 

r 

From Bt|tiBticB famished by the registration department, it would 
seem that in the year 1867, 34|^ acres of land^ere pdrchased 
at a total cost of £491 48. 6d. (Bs. 4,912-4>01, or S*. ll^d. 
(Rs. 141-15-6) per acre. In the year 1874, 176f5 acres were trans- 
ferred at a cost of £i91 168. (Bs. 4,918), or an average value per 
acre of £2 iSs. 7^d. (Bs. 27-12-9). 

Of 59,611 acres, tho total area of cultivated land, 25,221 acres, or 
42*30 per cent, were in the year 1873-74 fallow or under grass. Of 
tho 34,390 acres under actual cultivation, grain crops occupied 21,650 
acres, or 62*95 per cent, of which 10,311 acres were under juwdr 
(Sorghum vnlgare) ; 72 under bdjri (Holous spicatns) ; 115 under 
wheat, gh/>u (Triticam mstivum) ; 9,619 under rice, ddnga/r (Oryaa 
sati va) ; and 1,533 under miscellaneous cereals, comprising Tiodra (Pas- 
palum scrobiculatum), n&gli (Eleusine coracana), and ha/nti (Panicam 
sativum. Pulses occupied 7,178 acres, or 20*87 per cent, of which 
1,697 were under tuver (CajanuB indicus), and 5,481 under miscellane- 
ous pulses, comprising guwar (Dolichos faboeformis ) ; teal (Dolichoa 
lablab) ; gram, ehana (Gicer arietinum) ; mag (Phaseolus rodiatus) ; 
and peas, watdna (Pisum sativam). Oil-seeds occupied 3,261 acres, 
or 9*48 per cent, of which 239 were under tal (Sesomum indicum), 
and 3,022 under castor-oil seeds, divela (Bicinns communis). Fibres 
occupied 6,160 acres, or 17*91 per cent, of which 5,881 were under 
cotton, kapiU (Gossypinni indicum), and 279 under hemp, san (Cro- 
talaria juncea.) Miscellaneous crops occupied 2,669 acres, or 7*47 
per cent, of which 1,629 were under sugar-cane, serdi (Saccharum 
ofHcinarum ) ; 75 under plantain trees, kel (Musa paradisiaca) ; 32 un- 
der tobacco, tamhdku (Nicotiana taljacum) ; and 833 under miscel- 
laneous vegetables and fruits. 

The census retums for 1872 show that of a total population of 
70,112, 66,403, or 94*71 per cent, were Hindus; 3,449, or 4*92 

K r cent, were Musalm&ns; 260, or 0*37 per cent, were P4rsis. 

om statistics specially prepared from the enumerators’ forms, the 
total Hindu population of 66,403 souls would seem to consist of 
the following castes, which, to a great extent, also seme as a guide 
to occupation: Brahmans,* 10,369; Edyasths, 8; W4ni4s, 2,466; 
Shrivaks, 1,772 ; Bh4ti4s and Law4n4s, 106 ; Kanbis, 5,974 ; Baj- 
puts. 927 ; K&chhi4s, 200 ; Mdlis, 105 ; Khatris (weavers of silk <wHd 
cotton), 680;Gh&achi8 (oil-pressers), 801 ; Ghhipfis (calenders), 170; 
Soni-> (silver and goldsmiths), 399; Kans4r&s (brass and copper-, 
smiths), 119 ; Suthdrs (carpenters), 1,439 ; Luhirs (blacksmiths), 410; 
Daijis (tailors), 1,010 ; Kumbhirs (potters), 892 ; ' l^j&ms (l^bfflra}, 
289 ; Dhobhis (washermen), 57 ; Bharwids, Bab4ris, Bhlmdtim. 
(shepherds and toddy-drawers), 2,091; Eh4rw4a (seaonen), 818; 
M4cldiiB (fishermen), 2,521 ; (rice-pounders), 300; Bh4dbhin4s 
(grain-parohers), 18; Pusabhui and Mar4th48, 218; Kolis 17,801; 
aborimnal tribes, such as Dubl^s, DhondUs, Bhils, and others, 
10,817 ; Mochis (shoe-makers), 904 ; Ehilpi&s (tanners), 47l ; ' 
despised low castes, Dhets and Bbangiis, 2,925 ^4s^.niigio&, beg- 
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gam, 276. According to the flame return the occupation of the whole 
population of the aub-division ifl aa follows : i. Persons employ- 
ed under government, or municipal, or other local authorities, num- 
bering in tul 700 souls, ii. Professional persons, 225. iii.^ Persons in 
service, 0r pgjfnrming personal offices, 526. iv. Persons engaged in 
agricolture and with animals— '(a) cultivators, 11,133; {h) labourers, 

8,987— total 20,120. v. Persons engaged in commerce and trade, 386. 
vi. JPersons employed in mechanical arts, manu&ctures, and engineer- 
ing operations, and engaged in the sale of articles, manufactured or 
otherwise, prepared for consumption, 8,079. vii. Miscellaneous per- 
sons not classed otherwise— (a) women 12,166, and ohildron 26,681 
—in all 38,847 ; and (6) miscellaneous persons, 1,229— total 40,076. 

The total number of deaths in the four years ending with 1873-74 P®l>3c health, 
was 7,969, or an average yearly mortality of 1,092, or, assuming the 
figures of the census of 1872 aa a basis of 2‘84 per cent, of 70,112, 
the total population of the sub-division. Of the average number of 
deaths 1,314, or 65'96 per cent, were returned as due to fever ; 399, or 
20*08 per cent, to diarrhoea and dysentery ; 19, or 0*96 per cent, to 
small-pox; 2, or 0*1 percent, to cholera; and 233, or 11*69 percent, 
to miscellaneous diseases. Deaths from accidents and violence aver- 
aged 25, or 1*25 per cent of the average mortality of the sub-division. 

During the same period the number of births is returned at 7,304, 
of whom 3,795 are entered as male and 3,509 as female children ; or 
an average yeaiiy birth-rate of 1,826, or 2*6 per cent of the total 
population of the sub-division. 

Chikhli Sub-divisioil. — ^The Chikhli sub-division of the Surat CHXxau. 
district is bounded on the north by a portion of the Jal^lpor sub-divi- 
sion and the territoiy of His Highness the Q&ekw&r of Baroda; on the 
east by the estates of the B4j4s of Bdnsda and Dharampor ; on the 
south by the Anranga river ; and on the west by Bals4r, by Chmdovi 
which belongs to the Gdekw4r of Baroda, and by a portion of the 
JaMlpor sub-division. The total area is 165 square miles. The 
population, according to the census returns of 1872, consists of 59,312 
souls, or shows an average density of 359*46 to the square mile. The 
realizableland revenue inl874-75amounted to £20,969 (Bs. 2,09,690). 

Of the total area of 166 square miles, four are occupied by the Area, 
lands of alienated vUlages. The remainder, according to revenue 
survey returns, contains 83,847 acres, or 81*40 per cent, of occupied 
lipd; 11,529 acres, or 11*19 per cent, of culturable waste; 1,016 
acres, or 0*98 per cent, of unculturable waste ; and 6,605 acres, or 6*41 '' 

cent, occupied by reservoirs, river beds, and the sites of villages. 

Frtm 95,376 acres, 3,070 acres have to be subtracted on account of 
alienated lands in stete villages. Of the balance of 92,306 acres, the 
actual area of culturable state land, 74,292 acres, or 80*48 per cent, 
were in the year 1878-74 under cultivation. 

■» 

The^ district, consists of two parts, raised plateaux and belts of Aspect, 
low-lying land. . The tracts of elevated nound are seamed by rocky ■ 
water-ocnrses; the soil,' poor and shmbw, is cultivated only in 
]^tc^es, and yields little but grass and bwhwood. Between, these 
raisra traots^nCar the borders of riveni, are low-lying lands of very 
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fertile soil, yielding heavy crops of sngar-oane, ornamented with 
groves of tamarind, mango, jack, and other valuable trees. 

As it lies fio near the sea, the Chikhli sub-division, even in the hot 
weathor menths, enjoys a very temperate climate. ^ 

There are four chief rivers,— the Ambika Kiveri,^£liareT|^, and 
Anranga. These run through the sub-division from east to west, and 
for a distance of from eight to ten miles from their mouths, are all 
of them more or loss indnenced by the tide. Always percolating 
the soil, and thus keeping it cool and moist, these rivers, and the 
smalli'r streams which intersoct thehntiresur&ce of the sub-division, 
increase the fertility of the district and sensibly affect its climate. 
Tho most valuable sources of irrigation are the smaller streams, the 
ftjcders of the four chief rivers. Though there are no large reser* 
voirs, the supply of stored water is in most villages enough to raise 
a small quantity of very superior rice. 

In this sub-division there are two distinct varieties of soil, — ^theordi- 
nary black soil, coarse in texture, and abounding with small nodules 
of limestone ; and the rich alluvial loam, known as sugar-cane growing 
soil, and varying in colour from reddish-brown to deep chocolate. 
Once in four years this soil may be cropped with sugar-cane. In 
otlier seasons it gives two harvests — an excellent yield of rice, followed 
by a crop of pulse. There is, besides, the ordinary rice soil of a very 
superior character, varying in colour from jet-blac]; to dark-brown, 
mixed with a fair proportion of clay, deep and retentive of moisture. 

The following statement shows the area occupied in the state 
villages and the assessment imposed under rates guaranteed by gov- 
ernment in the year 1864-65 


StaiemetU showing the Area occupied and the Aasessmeivt impoaed, 1864-1865. 


Tenure. 

tDescriptlon 
of land 

Occupied. 

Gnoconplod arable wuto. 

Total. 

Acroe. 

Aflanaa- 

Average 
rate per 
acre. 

Acie4. 

Aumh. 

Average 
rate per 
aore. 

Acree. 

Ame. 

Avenge 
rate per 
acre. 


ment. 

ment. 

ment. 




Bo. 

Be. a. p 


Be. 

Bs.a.i». 


bb. 

Be. a. pi, 

Govern- 

Dry-orop 

Garden 

Bioe 

6«,486 

0.419 

7,879 

1,64,762 

67,082 

69,844 

9 6 8 
8 14 5 
7 8 6 

11,804 

120 

116 

20,468 

767 

676 

1 18 0 

8 4 0 

6 0 4 

77,780 

6,689 

7,994 

1,78,890 

67A88 

80,010 

2 4 1 
8 18 8 
7 7 11 


Total ... 

80,777 

9,71,178 

8 6 0 

11,820 

21,800 

114 8 

0848)8 

9,09,878 


Alien- 

ated. 

Dry-Top 

Garden 

Kloe 

1,467 

869 

1,941 

84144 

4,188 

0,497 

2 11 1 
11 8 0 
710 6 

... 

::: 

::: 

1.MT 

s«s 

Mtt 

III 

2 11 1 
11 8 0 
7 10 5 


Total ... 

dl070 

17,624 

tuio 

• 

... 

... 


17,814 

8 11 10 

il 

Dry-evop 

Garden 

Rloe 

674»68 

6,774 

9,110 

1,68,806 

6]4ie6e 

68A4L 

8 6 4 

9 0 8 
7 8 0 

11,904 
190 
, 115 

i(V468 

767 

676 

1 18 0 
6 4 0 
5 0 4 

704M7 

6,894 

0,816 

l,70|iei 

68,081 

6M19 

2 4.8 
6 16 11 
7 8 S 

• 

Grand Total... 

88,847 

2^86,602 

.T> 

11A29 

81,800 

1 14 8 

0^870 

M0i60l 

>8 4 1 
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'Totih aaseBsment bn goyemment and alienated 

Rs. a. p. 

£. 8. d. 

landa 

I>e4uet — Valuations of alienationa (including 

3,10^601 13 0 

•31,060 3 7i 

! 

Remains realisable 

22,709 6 4 

%,270 18 9t 

2,87,892 6 8 

28,789 4 10 

Add— Realisable ^uit-rents, fte., 

1,930 11 0 

193 1 4i 

Add--Sale of £^zmg fanns, beds of rivers, &c. 

5,255 4 4 

525 10 61 

• 

Tottd realizablo revenue... 

2,06,078 6 0 

29,607 16 9 


The rates o£ assessment introduced in 1864-65 remain in force 
until 1898-94. 
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The returns for 1873-74 show that the popnlation, as given in BeMurcM, 
the censns of 1872, of 59,312 souls lodged in 12,311 houses, was pro- 1873-74. 
vided with 1,132 wells and 133 tanks, and owned thd following 
stock : 6,994 ploughs, 4,159 carts, 19,059 oxen, 15,652 cows, 9,567 
buboes, 62 horses, 17,237 sheep and goats, and 27 asses. 


9 

Ih 1864-65, the year of settlement, 5,994 distinct holdings, or Ichdta^ Ooenpancy. 
were recorded, with an average area of 164-| acres, and a rental of 
£5 7«. 2|d (Bs. 53-9-10). These holdings would represent, if divided 
in equal paiia among the agricultural population, for each person, an 
allotment of 3f J acres, at a yearly rent of £1 3s. (Bs. 11-11-8). 

If distributed among the whole population of tho sub-division, the 
share per head would amount to 2^ acres, and the incidence of the 
hmd-tax'to 13«. 8|d. (Bs. 6-10-1). 


From statistics furnished by the registration department, it would of land, 
seem that in the year 1866 no land was transferred ; but in the year 
following 514£ acres of land were purchased at a total cost of £115 
2<. 6(2. (Bs. 1,151-4-0), or £2 4«. ll^d. (Bs. 22-7-5) per acre. In 
1874, 101|^ acres were transferred at a cost of £179 8«. (Bs. 1,794), 
or an average value per acre of £1 15«. 2|(2. (Bs. 17-9-10). 


Of 74,292. acres, the total area of cultivated land, 38,497 acres, or Frodnoe, 
61*81 per cent, were in the year 1878-74 fallow or under grass. 1878.74. 
Of the 35,795 acres under actual cultivation, grain crops occupied 
26,845 acres, or 74*99 per cent, of which 2,188 acres were under 
jwwd/r (Sorghnm vnlgare) ; 2 under bdjri (Helens spicatns) ; 4 under 
wheat, ghiCm (Triticum ssstivum) ; 14,599 under rice, danga/r (Oiyza 
Mtiva); and 10,052 acres under misceUaneons gfnuns, comprising ndgli 
^ensine coracana), and hodra (Paspalnm scrobiculatum). Pulses oc- 
cupied 8,418 acres, or 23*50 per cent, of which 1,958 acres were under 
lower (Cajanns in^qus), and 6,455 acres under miscellaneous pulses, 
comprising t(^2 (DoUchoslablab); gram, chema (Cioerarietinum);ma 2 / 

(Fhaseolns radiatns ) ; peas, waidna (Pisum sativnm) ; and (Doli* 

chos fabesformis). Oil-se^s occupied 5,692 acres, or 16*90 per cent, of 
which 6,680 acres were under castor-oil seeds, dmeld or cranda (Bioinns 
commonis), and 12 under ial (Sesamnm in^ienm). Fibres occupied 286 
' «oreii, or 0*65 per cent, of which one acre was under cotton, hapde 
(Gossypinm indionm), and 236 acres were nnder hemp, eon (Crotalaw 
jnnoee}. MiBoellaneons crops occupied 1,179 acres, or 3*29 per cent. 
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of wKi(^ 10 acres were under tobaoco) tamhaku (Nicotiana tabaoum) } 
IjOSO under sugar-cane, eet’di (Saccbarum offioinamm) ; 3 wder plan- 
tain trees, jfd (Musa paraduioca); and 186 under misoellaneous 
vegetables md fmts. 

The census returns for 1872 show that of a 'total ISbpulation of 
59,812, 53,787, or PO'68 per cent, were Hindus j 5,286, or 8*91 pet 
cent, were Musalm&ns ] and 240, or 0‘40 per cent, were Persia, from 
statistics specially prepared from the enumerators' forms, the thtal 
Hindu population of 53,787 souls would seem to consist of the follow-* 
ing castes, which, to a great extent, also serve as a guide to occupa- 
tion : Brahmans, 3,481; Brahma-Kshatris, 4; Edyasths, 1; Winhis, 
988;Shrdvak8, 304; Bhatids andLuwands, 17;Kanbi8, 1,333 ; Rajputs, 
229 ; Kdchhias, 117; Mdlis, 110; Khatris (weavers of silk and cotton), 
281; Ghdnchis (oil-pressers), 344 ; Chhipds (calenders), 63; Senis 
(silver and<golds!uiths), 529; Kansdrds (brass and coppersmiths, 120 j 
Suthdrs (carpenters), 1,365; Luhdrs (blacksmiths), 243; Darjis (tai- 
lors), 542; Kadids (bricklayers), 22; Saldts (masons), 3; Kumbhdrs 
(potters), 750; Hajams (barbers), 351 ; Dhobhis (washermen), 61 ; 
Bharwdds and Bhanddris (shepherds and toddy-drawers), 1,830; 
Mdchhis (fishermen), 171'; Golds* (lice-ponnders), 18 ; Bhddbhnjds 
(grain-parchers), 11; Pnrabids and Mardthas, 445;'Wdghria (fowlers 
and hunters), 538 ; Kolis, 5,649 ; aboriginal tribes, such as Dublds, 
Dhondids, Bliils, and others, 29,525 ;Mochis (shoe-makers), 575 ; Khdl- 
pds (tanners), 559; despised low castes, Dhers and Bhangids, 8,112; 
and religious beggars, 98. According to the same return the occu- 
pation of the whole population of the sub-division is .as follows : 
i. Persons employed under govemnicnt, or municipal, or other local 
authorities, numbering in all 207 souls, ii. Professionfd persons, 233. 
iii. Persons in service, or performing personal offices, 344. iv. Per- 
sons engaged in agriculture and with animals — (a) cultivators, 15,430; 
(i) labourers, 10,1 70 — total 25,600. v. Persons engaged in commerce 
and trade, 322. vi. Persons employed in mechanical arts, manufac- 
tures, and engineering operations, and engaged in the sale of articles, 
manufactured or otherwise, prepared for consumption, 8,576. vii. 
Miscellaneous persons not classed otherwise— (a) women 5,646, and 
children 22,702, in all 28,347 ; and (6) miscellaneous persons, 688 — 
total 29,030. ' 

The total number of deaths in the three years ending with 1873-74 
was 4,901, or an average yearly mortality of 1,634, or, assuming.:^ 
figures of the census of 1872 as a basis, of 2'75 per centof 59,812, the 
total peculation of the sub-division. Of the average number of 
deaths, 1,100, or 67‘31 per cent, were returned as due to fev&e ; 140, 
or 8*56 per cent, to diarrhoea and dysentery ; 12, or 0*73 per emit, to 
cholera; and 363, or 22*21 per cent, to miscellaneoas diseases..- Deaths 
from accidents and violence averaged 19, or 1*16 per cent pf the 
average mortality' of the sub-division. During the same, period the 
number of births is retuyied at 4,460 souls, of whom 2,355 werd 
entered as male and 2,105 as female children; or an jsyerage yesriy 
b|rth-rate of 1,487, or 2*50 per cent, of the total popnlation of the 
sub-division. 
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Balsa'r Sub-division. — The Balsar sab-division of tho Surat 
district is situated on the sea-coast. It is bounded on the north by the 
K&yeri river, which separates it from the Jalalpor sub-^vision of tho 
Surat district ; on tho north-east by the Chikhli sub-division of the 
Surat district ^on the east by the Dhorampor state ; on tuo south by 
the river P&f, which separates it from the Pardi siib-division of the 
Surat district ; and on the west by tho sea. 'Jbe total area is 210 
sqimre miles, and the population was in 1872 returned at 78,207 souls; 
or an average density of 372-41 to tho square inila The realizable 
land revenue in 1874-75 amounted to £24,340 (Bs. 2,43,400). 

There aro no alienated villages in this sub-division. The total area 
shown above, of government villages, contains 94,075 acres, or 70*62 
per cent, of occupied land ; 10,220 acres, or 7-01 per cent, of cultur- 
able waste ; 3,301 acres, or 2*45 per cent, of unculturable waste ; and 
26,055, acres, or 19*40 per cent, occupied by village sites, roads, tanks, 
and rivers. Prom 104,895 acres, 3,032 acres have to be ‘subtracted 
on account of alienated lands in state villages. Of tho balance of 
101,863 acres, tho actual area of cultnrable state land, 92,161 acres, or 
90-47 per cent, were in the year 1873-74 under cultivation. 

There is considerable variety in the aspect of this sub-division. 
In the north, near the Kavori, is a narrow strip of rich garden land, 
south of this, for a time, the country becomes poorer and more scantily 
wooded until, near the banks of the Auranga, is another belt of land of 
great fertility, fiouth of the Auranga the signs of fertility become 
fewer, gradually approaching the rough and barren character of the 
Pdrdi sub-division. Throughout the whole length of the sub-division, 
especially in the Pdmeraor south-east comer, the surface is irregular, 
seamed with river beds and rising into rocky uplands. Almost every 
village has a fine grovo of trees, one or two good ponds, and well-built 
houses ; but, beyond a certain distance from the town of Balsar, the 
general appearance of the country is open and poorly cultivated, 
abounding in wild-dateand babul trees. TheParnera sub-division, with 
its large population of aboriginal tribes, is, especially in tho matter of 
its houses and villages, greatly inferior to tho rest of Balsar. 

The climate of the Balsar, or western portion, is considered 
healthy at all times of the year. The eastern tracts of P&mera and 
Bhntsar are, from their nbighbourhood to the Dang forests, feverish 
during the rains and cold season. Daring tho other parts of tho 
year r&mera is remarkably healthy. Tho sea-breeze sets in about 
March, and until the middle of June continuos to blow so strong 
and st^dy that the hot weatW is scarcely felt. Tithal, a village on 
the coast, has a dry sandy soil, good water, and a fine stretch of 
six, miles of level sand. The place presents many advantages as a 
sanitarium, being within easy distance of Bombay by rail. Detach* 
meats of troops brought down every year from the northern can- 
tonments, and a large number of visitors testify to its value. The 
mean average ram-fall during the 'ten years ending 1874 is 71 
inches. • 

The districtis abundantly watered by rivers and streams. Of these, 
the mincipal, flowing throughout the year, are the E&veri, Aurangft, 
andP&r. The W&ukiand Bfim streams, next in importiuice, take 
B 70S— 37 
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thuir rise a little beyond the limits of the sub-division ; but it is only 
after a heavy monsoon that they continue to run all the vear. 
With the es^eption of the Palan reservoir, there are few good places 
for the storage of water in Balsar, and the amount of irrigation from 
built and unbuilt wells and from masonry weirs is insijjuificant. 

The soil is of a reddish colour, sandy at the base of the hills, and 
loniuy in the plain, except whore the large rivers have stored beds 
of the finest alluvium, or hJuitha. The salt marsh lands of the Bals&r 
sub-division, extending over about 12,355 acres, are divided by the 
Auranga river into separate groupsa About 10,664 acres are under 
process oi reelaiijation. Of the reclamations, one of 750 acres has 
bi en jn otected by an embankment, described, (March 1876) as a most 
ciNHlitablo piece of workmanship. A few acres of the sweetest land 
p;it under rice in 1875 yielded a satisfactory and encouraging out- 
turu.^ 

OF the seven small hills at Dungri and the larger hill and fort of 
Pnrncra some account has been given in the general description of 
the district. 

The following statement shows the area occupied in the state villages 
and the assessment imposed under rates guaranteed by government 
ill the year 1869-70 ^ — 

Stntemmi sliovnny the Area occupied and the Asscssimihf huposed^ 1869-1870. 


A. 


Tenure. 

Pcscriptloii of 
luuil. 

Occupied. 

Diioocupled arable 
waste. 

Total. 

Acres. 

ABSCdS- 

niciit. 

Averogo 
rate per 
acre. 

Acre.- 

As- 

Heas- 

iiicnt. 

Areraini 
rate pci 
acre. 


AmoM- 

meot. 

Average 
rate per 
acre. 




lU*. 

Us. a. p 


Ua, 

Bb. a. p. 


Ba. 

Rs.a. p. 


Dry-crop 

73,274 

84,329 

12 8 

9,793 

/,616 

0 12 5 

82.067 

01,944 

1 1 11 

? gl 

(harden 

$1,811 

91,3:17 

9 4 11 

123 

410 

3 6 7 

9,934 

91,737 

9 3 9 

Sg( 

Ulce 

tt,5d8 

73,384 

7 11 8 

SOI 

1,107 

3 14 11 

9,862 

76,081 

7 0 1 


Total ... 

91,013 

2,40,340 

2 11 7 

10,220 

9,222 

0 14 6 

101,663 

8,68,762 

2 8 6 


Dry-crop 

1,744 

2,040 

12 9 




1,744 

3,046 

1 3 9 

^ s I 

Ounlcii 

332 

4,324 

13 7 0 

... 


... 

822 

4,334 

18 7 0 


Uice 

940 

7,917 

8 3 2 

... 



966 

1 7,917 

8 8 8 


Total ... 

3,033 

14,287 

All 5 

•• 

.• 

■. 

8,082 

14,387 

4 11 6 

•3 ( 

Dry-crop 

74,018 

86,375 

1 2 8 

9,793 

7,616 

0 18 6 

83,811 

08,800 

1 1 11 


UarUen 

10,133 

9.5,651 

9 7 0 

133 

410 

3 6 7 

10,866 

90,061 

9 6 10 

^ 1 

nice 

10,524 

81,801 

7 13 4 

304 

1,197 

3 14 11 

10.888 

82^008 

7 10 8 


Grand Total . . 

94,475 

2,63,827 

2 12 7 

10,220 

^9,232 

0 14 6 

104,806 

9,78,046 

a«9«6 



Bs. a. p. 

«. «. a. 

Total ssment on government and alienated lands 

2,73,048 13 0 

27,804 17 7* 

Deduct— VsJuatiouB of abeuatious 

14,286 11 

1,428 13 4i 

Reniaina realizable 

2,58,762 2 0 

26,876 4 a 

Add — R«*alizable quit-rents, &g 

1,481 8 0 

148 3 0 

Add— Sale of grasiiig t'anns, beds of rivers, Ac, ... 

4,628 8 8 

462 17 1 

Total*realizable revenue... 

2.64^873 2 ,8 

28,487 4 4 

• 


“ 


1 Report of tlio Superiuteadent of Agriculture (Mr. Milneti), Ko. 142, dated Slst 
May 187C. 
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The rates of aasessmeot introduced in 1869'70 remain in force 
until 1898>99. 
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The rotnms for 1873*74 show that the population, as^ven in the 
censns of 187^ of 78,207 souls lodged in 17,228 houses, was pro- 
vided with 4^07 '^ells and 288 tanks, and owned the following 
stodc : 7,429 ploughs, 4,334 carts, 18,049 oxen, 13,945 cows, 9,163 
bufiedoee, 58 horses, 13,130 sheep and goats, and 54 asses. 

In 1869*70, the year of settlement, 7,216 distinct holdings, or TcMta, Occupancy, 
were recorded, with an average area of 13^ acres, and a rental of 
£3 98. 6|d. (Rs. 34-12-7). These holdings would represent, if divid- 
ed in equal parts among the agricultural population, for each person, 
an allotment of 2^^ acres, at a yearly rent of 148. 6|d. (Rs. 7-4-7). 

If distributed among the whole population of the sub-^vision, the 
share per head would amount to l^^g acres, and the incidence of tho 
land-tez to 68. 5fd. (Rs. 3-3-10). * 

From statistics furnished by the registration department, it would Value of laud, 
seem that in the year 1867, 1474S acres of hind were purchased at 
a total cost of £648 38 . (Rs. 6,481-8), or £4 7«. 11 fd. (Rs. 43-15-10) 
per acre. In 1874, 391^^ acres were transferred at a cost of 
£1,014 158. (Rs. 10,147-8), or an average valuo per acre of 
£2 118. lOid. (Rs. 25-14-10). 


Of 92,161 acres, the total area of cultivated land, 50,829 acres, or 
65*15 per cent, were in tho year 1873-74 fallow or under grass. Of 
the 41,332 acres under actual cultivation, grain crops occupied 
29,189 acres, or 70*62 per cent, of which 349 acres wore under 
juwdr (Sorghum vul^re) ; 3 under wheat, gtMU (Triticum sestivnm ) ; 

14,245 under rice, ddngar (Oryza sativa) ; and 14,592 under miscel- 
laneous crops, comprising ndgli (Eleusine coracana) and kodra 
(Paspalum scrobicnlatum). Pulses occupied 9,069 acres, or 21*94 per 
cent, of which 1,315 acres were under tuver (Cajanus indicus ) ; and 
7,754 under miscellaneous pulses, comprising wdl (Dolichos lablab) ; 
gram, ehana (Gicer ariotinum); (Phaseolns radiatus); peas, waUina 
(Pisum sativum); and guwdr (Dolichos fabooformis.) Oil-seeds occupi- 
ed 7,693, or 18*61 per cent ; all of which wore nndor castor-oil seeds 
divela (Ricinus communis). Fibres occupied 383 acres, or 0*92 per 
cent, of which 381 acres were under hemp, san (Crotalaria juncea), 
and two acres under cotton, kopds (Gbssypium indicum). Miscella- 
neous crops occupied 2,218 acres, or 5*36 per cent, of which 1,890 
aci^ were under sugar-cane, aerdi (Saccharum officinamm) ; 45 acres 
under plantain trees, ke{(MusapaTadisiaoa); 2 acres under tobacco, 
tamh&Ku (Niootiana tabacum); and 281 acres under miscellaneous 
vegetables and fruits. 

The census returns for 1872 show that of a total population of FopnlalMi^ 
78,207, 73,625, or 94*13 per cent, were Hindus; 3,592, or 4*59 per ceni^ 
were itfnqalmAna • 974, or 1*24 per cent, were Pirsis ; and 16 came 
nn^r the hrad of * others.' From statistics specially prepared from 
thq enumerators' forms, the total Hindu population of 7M36 souls 
would seem to consist of the following castes, which, to a grrat efc 
tent, ‘also serve as a guide to occupation : Brahmans, 4,75^5 ; Par- 
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bhns, 5; KayastLs, 40; Wdni^s, 671 ; Shrfivaks, 452; Bh4ti& and 
.LiiwaiiJiS, 93 ; Kaiibis, 2,097 ; Rajputs, 960; ICdchhi&s, 131 ; Mdlis, 
30 ; Khatri* (weavers of silk and cotton), 886 ; Ghdnehis (oil-press- 
ers*), 320 ; piihipas, andBhdvsars (calenders and calico-printers), 285 ; 
SniiLs (silver and goldsmiths), 682; Kansdras (hraa^f^and copper- 
smiths), 58 ; Suthars (carpenters), 960 ; Luhdrs *(blaoksmiths), 278 ; 
Salats (masons), 2 ; Davjia (tailors), 796 ; Kumbhdrs (potters), 666 ; 
Hajaiiis (barbers), 364 : Dbobhis (washermen), 107 ; Bharwdds |ind 
Rabaris (shepherds), 1,130 ; Khdrwas (seamen), 634 ; Mdchhis (fisher- 
iiienl, 6,348 ; Gohis (rice-pounderg), 94 ; Bhddbhujds (grain-par-' 
clio’s), 19; PurahiasanitMarathds, 273 ; VVdghris (fowlers andhunt- 
<M s). 24; Kolis, 15,099 ; aboriginal tribes, such as Dnblds, Dhondids, 
RJiils, and others, 27,047; Mochis (shoe-makers), 722; Khdlpds 
(tanners), 340 ; despised low castes, Dliers and Bhaiigids, 7,267 ; and 
religious beggars, 85. According to the same return, the occupation 
of the toisfl population of the sub-division is as follows : i. Poi*sona 
etriployed under government, or municipal, or other local authorities, 
numbering in all 9 1 0 souls, ii. Professional persons, 711. iii. Persons 
in service, or performing personal offices, 605. iv. Persons engaged 
in agriculture and with animals — (a) cultivators, 16,877 ; (5) labour- 
ers, 12,743 — in all 29,620. v. Persons engsigedin commerce and trade, 
1,187. vi. Persons employed in mechauical arts, manufactures, and 
engiuooring operations, and engaged in the sale of articles, manufac- 
tured or otherwise, pi*eparcd for consumption, 8,Sit2. vii. Miscel- 
laneous persons not classed otherwise — (a) women 6,757, and childron 
29,557— in all 36,314 ; and {Ii) miscdlaueous persons, 618 — total 
36,932, 


The total number of deaths in the three years ending with 
1874-75 was 5,792, or an average yciuly mortality of 1,931, or, 
ai.:mming tho figures of the census of 1872 as a basis, of 2*46 per 
cent of 78,207, tlie total population of tho sub-division. Of tho 
average number of deaths, 1,324, or 68’56 per cent, were returned as 
due to fever; 229, or 11*85 per cent, to diarrhoea and dysentery; 
5, or 0*25 per cent, to small-pox; 38, or 1*96 per cent, to cholera ; 
and 307, or 15*89 per cent, to miscellaneous diseases. Deaths from 
accidents and violence averaged 28, or 1*45 per cent of tho averago 
mortality of the sub-division. During the same period the number 
of births is returned at 4,389 souls, of whom 2,264 are entered as 
male and 2,1 25 as female childron, or an average yearly birth-rate of 
3;463, liv 1'87 per cent of the total population of the snb-divisioif * 

Pa'rdi Sub-division. — The Pardi sub-division of the Surat dis- 
irici is oounded on tho north by tho river Pfir, which separates it from 
the Bals&r sub-division of the same district ; on the east by the Dhar- 
ampoT state ; on the south-east by the Portti|pieBe territory (Daman) ; 
on the south by the Damanganga river, which separates it from the 
Dabdnu f^ub-di vision of the Tanua district ; and on the west by a por- 
tion ot the Portugiioso territory of Daman and tho sea. The total 
milos, and the population in 1872 was returned at 
51,749 souls, or an {‘veragii density of 817*47 to the square mile. The 
roalizableland revenue in 1874-75 amounted to iEll,807 (1^.1,18*070) . 
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Of the total area of 163 squale tniles^ one milo is occupied by the 
lands of alienated villages. The remainder contains 80^917 acres, or 
7816 per cent, of occupied land; 12|178 acres^ or 11*7^ per cent, of 
culturable waste ; 3^916 acres^ or 378 per cent, of nncultur|bble waste ; 
and 6^514 aerts, or 6*29 per cent, occupied by village sites, roads, and 
tanks. From 93,095 acres, 1,979 acres have to be subtracted on 
account of alienated lands in state villages. Of the balance of 91,116 
aci^s, the actual area of culturable state land, 74,096 acres, or 81*82 
per centj were in the year 1873-74 under cultivation. 

Pardi is an undulating plain)- with a gradual slope westwards to 
the sea. Its surface is furrowed with water-courses, and, especially 
towards the south-west corner, is broken by a few low hills. Mango, 
tamarind, and several other varieties of valuable trees are abundant. 
The babul spreads freely over waste and grass land, and near the coast 
and rivers the wild date is plentiful. The country is ahngst entirely 
unfenced, except near village sites, where thick hedges and fine trees 
give a general appearance of comfort to the substantial houses 
of the Bhdthela Brdhmans and the huts of the aboriginal tribes. 
There is a considerable difference noticeable in tho appearance of tho 
country north and south of the Kolak. North of this river the soil 
is of great depth and very productive, and the villages are populous 
and prosperous. South of the Kolak tho bare rocks frequently crop 
up through tho shallow soil, and lime and grit are also found in it in 
Wge quantities? 

Tho climate of P4rdi has a bad reputation for causing fever and 
liver disease. Tho neighbourhood of the Kolak, especially whero 
its waters pass below the town of Bagwara, has even a worse name. 
The. unhealthinoss of its water is said to bo due to tho presonce of 
an oily substance found on its surface. In some parts, immediately 
6,ftor the monsoon, well-water has to a certain extent the same 
character. As there is little or no forest in tho sub-division, this oil 
is to be traced to the corruption of the rivers at their source in tho 
densely wooded hills in the east of the district. The mean average 
rain-fall is close upon 70 inches. Even in season of general failure 
of rain, Pardi would seem to obtam a fair rain-fall. 

Besides the frontier rivers, — the Par on the north, and the Daman- 
ganga on the south, — Pardi is traversed by the Kolak. Boats of sixty 
tons and under can at high tide pass up the river as far as the rail- 
way' bridge. Towards the north the several minor streams, uniting 
near P4rdi, flow into the sea below Umarsari. 

Towards the north the soil of Pardi varies in colour from light 
brown to red ; in the central parts medium, heset/r^ is more commonly 
met with; and towards the south are several varieties ranging 
from light brown to yellow, as the soil becomes more and more cal- 
careous. The texture of these soils generally is coarser than it is 
either in the Bals&r or Jaldlpor sub-division. In fields which have 
received the detritus of the high lands, the^soil is of a rich colour and 
quality, capable year ^ter year of producing fine crops. In like 
manqer, the soil called owan is very productive, and though it does 
not ^or intrinsiqally from tho surrounding varieties, is impi*ovcd by 
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the coi 3 stant moisture absorbed frofli the underlying water stratnm, 
which tends to decompose the constituent particles more thoroughly 
than would J)e the case had the fiold been on a higher level. The 
usual desepption of rich alluvial loami or bJidthd, is to be found in 
the loops formed by the Pdr, eastward of Kachwal, and by the Kolak 
near Ambdch and Pander. ^ 

The hill fortresses of J'ardi and Bagwdra, both in this sub- 
division, have been mentioned in the general description of •the 
district. 

Tlie following statement shows the area occupied in the stato 
villiigos and the assessment imposed under rates guaranteed by 
g'^veriiment in the year 1869-70 : — 

Statement yhotoing the Area ocaqned and the Assessment imposed^ 1869-70. 



1 e 

Occupied. 

Unoccupied arable 
waste. 

Total. 

Tennre. 

Description of 
laud. 

Acres. 

Assess- 

ment. 

Avera^^o 
rate per 
aci'o. 

Acres. 

Assess- 

ment. 

Average 
ruto p(‘r 
acre. 

Acres. 

Assess- 

ment. 

Average 
rate per 
acre. 

|s( 

Dry -crop 

Garden 

Hicu 

65.055 

l,a77 

U,500 

Bs. 

43,974 

6,484 

73,059 

Bs. a. p. 

! 0 10 10 
i 4 11 4 
5 13 6 

11,900 

21 

107 

1 Bs. 

; 0,301 
61 
703 

jllp.a, p. 
!o 8 6 

2 14 0 

4 3 4 

77,045 

1,398 

12,678 

Bs. 

60,375 

6,645 

73,762 

Bs. B.p. 
0 10 6 
4 10 U 
6 18 8 


Total ... 

78,038 

1,23,517 

10 0 

12,178 

7,066 

0 9 3 

M,110 

1,30,682 

1 6 11 

Alien- 

ated. 

Dry-crop 

Gtmlvn 

aice 

1,239 

31 

7(»9 

921 

136 

4,108 

0 11 11 

4 6 1 

5 14 0 

! ... 

... 

1,239 

31 

709 

931 

186 

4,198 

0 11 11 

4 6 1 

5 14 9 


Total ... 

1,979 

6,255 

2 10 6 



... 

1,979 

5,255 

2 10 6 

Total. 

Dry-crop 

Giirden 

Rice 

66,204 

1,408 

13,215 

44,895 

6,620 

77^257 

0 10 10 
4 113 
6 13 7 

11,900 

21 

167 1 

i 

6,801 I 
61 

1 703 

1 

0 8 5 

2 14 0 

4 3 4 

78,384 
1,429 
[ 18,382 

61,106 

6,681 

77,060 

1 

0 10 6 
4 10 10 
6 13 8 


Grand Total ... 

80,317 

1,28.772 

19 6 

12,178 

1 

7,065 

0 9 8 

93,096 

1,85,837 

1 1 7 4 



* Rb. a. p. 

£• Sm d» 

Total asaesBrnoat on government and alienated 
, landii. 

1,35,836 11 8 

13,583 13 6) 

7>(‘di/c4— Valuations of alienations 

5,256 0 8 

526 1% 1 

Hemains roalinble 

1,30,581 11 0 

13,058 3 U 

l^jalizable c^uit-rents, &c. 

668 10 0 

66 17 a 

Aflic/— ^1^10 of grossing fanns, bods of rivers, &c. 

30,273 13 6 

2,027 7 Si 

Total reidizable revenue ... 

1,01,424 2 6 

15,142 8 8S 


The rates of assessment introduced in 1869-70 remain in force 
until 1898-99. 


Tbo returns for I873>74 sbow thattho population, as triven in the 
censns of 1872, of 51,74® souls lodged in 10,680 houi^, pro- 
vided Tvith 406 wells and 100 tanks, and owned the ibllomng 
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stock : 5,597 plonglis, 8,099 csift, 14,632 oxen, 12,323 cows, 21,953 
bn^oes, 100 horses, 8,725 sheep and ‘goats, and 9 asses. 

In 1869-70, the year of settlement, 5,532 distinct holdifigs,or %7idto, 
were recorded, with an average area of 14|^ acres, ada a rental 
of £2 4«.*10jRK (Rs^ 22-6-11). These holdings would represent, if 
divided in equal parts among the agricultural population, for each 
person, an allotment of 3^J acres, at a yearly rent of lOs. 2|c2. 
(Rsi 5-1-7.) If distributed among the whole population of the sub- 
division, the share per head would amount to two acres, and tho 
incidence of the land-tax to 6«. (Rs. 3-1). 

From statistics furnished by the registration department, it 
would seem that in the year 1867, 187|f acres of land were 
purchased at a total cost of £246 4it, 7^d. (Rs. 2,462-5), or £1 6s. 2|d. 
(Rs. 13-1-7) per acre. In 1874, 180^ acres wore transferred at a 
cost of £105 2s. (Rs. 1,051), or an average value per acre df 11s. 7|d. 
(Rs. 5-13-2). 

Of 74,096 acres, the total area of cultivated land, 29,901 acres, 
or 40*35 per cent, were, in the year 1873-74, fallow or under grass. 
Of the 44,195 acres under actual cultivation, grain crops occupied 
82,022 acres, or 72'45 per cent, of which 136 acres were under 
juwdr (Sorghum, vulgare); 9 under wheat, ghau (Triticum eestivum); 
16,554 under rice, ddngar (Oryza sativa) ; and 15,323 under 
miscellaneous grains, comprising n-agli (Elensine coracana) and 
j;odra,(Faspa]aml3crobicalatam). Pulses occupied 7,378acres,orl6'69 
per cent, of which 1,941 acres were under iuv&’ (Caianns indiens) ; 
and 5,437 under miscellaneous pulses, comprising wal (Dolichos 
lablab ) ; gram, chana (Gicer arietinum); mag (Phaseolus radiatus); and 
peas, watdna (Pisum sativum). Oil-seeds occupied 7,428aCres,orl6*8 
per cent, of which 7,297 acres were under castor-oil seeds, divela or 
eranda (Ricinus communis); and 131 under tal (Sesamum indicum). 
Fibres occupied 325 acres, or 0‘73 per cent, which were all under 
hemp, van (Crotalaria juncea). Miscellaneous crops occupied 809 acres, 
or 1‘83 per cent, of which 13 acres were under tobacco, tambdku 
(Nicotiona tabacum); 695 under sngar-cane, serdi (Sacchamm offici- 
namm); 20 under plantain trees, ml (Musa paradisiaca); 81 under 
miscellaneous vegetables and fruits. 

The census returns for 1872 show that of a total population of 
51,749, 49,309, or 95‘27 per cent, were Hindus ; 1,422, or 2*74 per 
cent, were Musalm&ns ; and 1,018, or 1*96 per cent, were Pdrsis. 
Frpn^ statistics specially prepared from the enumerators^ form, tho 
tot^ Hindu population of 49,309 souls would seem to consist of 
the following castes, ^hich, to a great extent, also serve as a guide to 
occupation : Brdhmahs, 3,180; Parbhus, 95; Brahma-Kshatris, 7 ; 
Kiyasths, 4 ; W&aa&B, 561 ^ Shrdvaks, 387 ; Bh&ti4s and Law6n&s, 
136; Kanbis, 621 ; Rajputs, 248 ; Kdchhids, 497 ; M51is, 28 ; Ehatris 
(weavers of silk and cotton), 57 ; Ghdnohis (oil-pressers), 159; Chhipda 
and Bh4vB4r8 (calenders and calico-printers), 23 ; Sonis (^Id and 
silversmiths), 826 ; E[aiis&r4s (brass and coppersmiths), 126;Sathfirs 
(carpqnters), 697 ; Luh&rs (b^ksmiths), 214 ; Darjis (tmlors), 209 ; 
mUts (masons), 7 ; Eombhto (potters), 224;Haj£i^ (barbers), 128; 
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Dlioblils (washermen), 47; Bharwdfi and Bhanddris (shepherds and 
toddy-drawers), 1,874 ; Kharwds (seamen), 25 ; Mdchhis (fisheraen), 
2,132 j Golps (rice-pounders), 118; Bhddbhujds (grain-parchers), 
3 ; Piirabi^s and Marathas, 452 ; Waghris (fowlers and hunters) and 
linvalias (cotton tape-makers), 337 ; Kolis, 5,205 ; ab(>riginal tnbes, 
such as Dublds, Dhondias, Bhils, and others, 28,255 ; Mochis (shoe- 
makers), 318; Xhalpas (tanners), 226; despised low castes, Dhers 
and Bliangias, 2,357 ; and religions beggars, 41. According to the 
same return, the occupation of the whole population of the sub-divi- 
sion is as follows : i. Persons employed under government, or muni- 
cipal, or other local authorities, numfbering in all 500 souls, ii. Pro- 
fessional persons, 379. iii. Persons in service, or performing per- 
Fcuial offices, 356. iv. Persons employed in agriculture and with 
animals — (n) cultivators, 11,874; (6) labourers, 9,235 — ^total 21,109. 
V. Persons engaged in commerce and trade, 504. vi. Persons employ- 
ed in mechanical arts, manufactures, and engineering operations, and 
engaged in the sale of articles, manufactured or otherwise, prepared 
for consumption, 3,020. vii. Miscellaneous persons not classed other- 
wise — (a) women 7,059, and children 18,385, in all 25,444; and 
(5) miscellaneous persons, 437 — total 25,881. 

The total number of deaths in the four years ending with 1873-74 
was 3,323, or an average yearly mortality of 831, or, assuming the 
figures of the census of 1872 as a basis of 1’60 per cent of 61,749, 
the total population of the sub-division. Of the average number of 
deaths, 532, or 64*01 per cent, wore returned as duo to fever ; 109, or 
13*1 1 per cent, to diarrhoea and dysentery ; 4, or ()’48 per cent, to 
small-pox; 11, or 1*32 per cent, to cholera; and 156, or 18*77 per 
cent, to miscellaneous diseases. Deaths from accidents and violence 
averaged 19, or 2*28 per cent of the average mortality of the sub- 
division. During the same period the number of births is returned 
nr 2,948 souls, of whom 1,535 are entered as male and 1,413 as female 
children, or an average yearly birth-rate of 737, or 1’42 per cent of 
the total population of the sub-division. 
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Bals^'b. 


PLACES OF INTEREST. 

tialsa'r (Walsa'd), northlat. 20“ 38'} oast lonff. 72°68'. A 

E ort and municipal town^ about forfcy miles south of Surat^ and one Places of Interest- 
undred and fifteen miles north of Bombay* Tt is situated on 
the estuary of the navigable^ though small riveri Auranga^ and is^ 
at the same time^ a station on the railway between Surat and Bombay. 

Of its total population of 11^313 souls, 8,349 are Hindus^ 2^212 
Musalm&ns^ 738 Parsis, and fourteen Christians. The majority of the 
Hindus are Anavla Brahmans, Wanias, and Khatris. The Parsis are 
timber-merchants, shop-keepers, cultivators, and private servants. 

They have also the entire monopoly of the manufacture and sale of 
intoxicating drinks. Of the Musalm^ns, the greater number are 
Tdis^ or converted Hindus. Men of this class are engaged chiefly in 
cloth weaving, and are as a rule well-to-do. The income of the 
Bals&r municipality amounted in 1874-75 to £1,932 (Rs. 19,320), 
representing a taxation of 3s. 5d. (Rs. 1-11-4) per he^ of the total 
population. Bals&r is well placed for trade both by sea and by land. 

The total value of its sea trade in 1874-75 was £81,905 (Rs. 8,49,050), 
of which £78,637 (Rs. 7,86,370) represented the value of exports, 
and £ 6,268 (Rs. 62,680) that of imports. This, though a consider- 
able falling off from the corresponding returns in the five years 
ending with 1871-72, when exports on an average were valued at 
£105,507 (Rs. 10,55,070), and imports at £48,061 (Rs. 4,80,610), is 
still much in excess of the trade of the port during the five years 
ending with 1 849-50, when exports were, on an average, valued at 
£56,121 (Rs. 5,61,210), tand imports at £12,713 (Rs. 1,27,130). 

The railway returns also show an increase in the traffic at Bals&r. 

The total tonnage of goods taken to and from the station rose 
fj:om 4,150 in 1868 to 4,288 in 1874, and the number of passengers 
from 91,042 to 101,014. The chief imports are piece-goods, tobacco, 
wheat, fish, and sugar. The exports are timber, grain, molasses, 
oil, firewood, and tiles. Its export of timber is the staple of Bals&r 
trade. This, brought from the D&ng forests, is exported by sea to 
Dholera, Bh&unagar, and the other ports of E&thi&w&r. The manu- 
factures of Bals&r are cloth for wearing apparel and for sails, silk 
for women^s robes, and bricks, tiles, and pottery. Besides the 
ordinaiy sub-divisional revenue and police offices, the town is pro- 
vided with a subordinate judge’s court* a post office, and a dis- 
pensary. 

' Btt^rdoli> north lat. 21^ 8' ; east long. 73^ 9*. A town with Ba^dou. 
1,087 houses and a population of 4,282 soius. Besides the ordinary 
B 706—88 
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Chapter UV> eab'divisional revenne and police offices^ B&rdoli is provided ivitli a 
Kaceeofiiterert. P®®* o®®® ® dispensary. 

Bodha'n. Bodha'Ap north lat. 21® 20'; east long. 78® 7'. In the Mdndvi sub* 

division, a place of Hindu pilgrimage, with a population of 3,^05 souls. 
The fair at Bodhan is held when the planet Jupiter *Witers the con- 
stellation of the Lion- —an event which happens every twelve years. 
About two tbonsand por>ple are estimated to attend on each occasion. 
The last fair was heia in September 1872. The temple at Bodh&n 
contains the image* of Gauiamenhwar Mahadev, in whose honour the 
fair is held. This temple holds laAd free of rent, measuring 15M 
acres in aim. and assessed at £3 9a. (lts.34<-8). The minister of the 
temple is a 'I’apodlian, whose receipts, exclusive of the yearly revenue 
fi*om the temple lands, amount, on the occasion of the fair, to about 
£30 (Rs. 300). The majority of the visitors are from the districts of 
Surat, Brgach, Ahmedabad, and from Baroda and Rajpipla tenitories. 
On the occasion of the fair about £100 (Rs. 1,000) of goods, chiefly 
coarse cloth, toys, and articles of food, are estimated to change hands. 
The fairs at Bodhan have, as far as is known, been free from any 
outbreak of cholera. There arc no special municipal arrangements 
in connection with the fair. 

Ghikhi. 1. Chikllli, north lat. 20^ 46' ; east long. 73® 9' . A town with 770 

houses and a population of 3,054 souls. Besides the ordinary sub- 
divisional rovenuo and police offices, the town is pre^vided with a post 
office and a dispensary. 

Jalalpor, north lat. 20® 55* ; east long. 72® 55 '. A village with 
475 houses and a population of 2,102 souls. Besides the ordinary 
sub-divisional revenue and police ofii<’cs, the town is provided with 
a post office. 

Ma^udvi, north lat. 21® 16' ; east long. 73® 21'. A municipal town - 
with 1,171 houses and a population of 4,430 souls. Besides the ordi- 
nary sub-divisional revenue and police offices, the town is provided 
with a post oflice and a dispensary. The income of the M&ndvi muni- 
cipality amounted in 1874-75 to £146 (Rs. 4,460), representing a taxa- 
tion of 2». (Re. 1) per head of the total pupulation. 

Olp&'dy north lat. 21® 2V ; east long. 72® 48'. A town with 1,176 
houses and a population of 4,001 souls. Besides the ordinary sub- 
divisional revenue and police offices, the town is provided with a 
subordinate judge's court, a post office, and a dispensary. 

Pft rdi, north lat. 20® 31' ; cast long. 72® 59', A town with 
1,162 houses and a population of -4,545 souls. Besides the ordinary 
siib-iiivisional revenue and police offices, tho town is provided with a 
post office and a dispensary. 

Pa'vnera, north lat. 20® 33' ; and east long. 72® 59', A hill 
four miles south-east of Balsar, and one h^ndred and twenty miles 
north of Bombay, rises to a height of about five hundred feet above 
the plain. Prom its commanding position the fortified summit of 
ftis hill has long been considered a place of consequence. Origin- 
ally a Hindu fort, it remained under the lUja of Dhaxamifbr tiD, 
about the end of the fifteenth century, it was ideen by Matond 
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Begara, king of Gnjar&t (1459-1511).^ The fort remained for some 
time under the charge of Mnsidm&n commanders, hut in the* disorders 
that marked the close of the power of the Ahmedabfid k>QgB, it fell 
into the hands of a chief of banditti. According to the Portuguese 
writers B&rn^na was twice, in 1558 and 1568, taken by expeditions 
from Daman, and On tho second occasion the fortifications were 
destroj^ed.’ Alter it had been allowed to remain in mins for more 
than a hundred years, the fort was, in April 1676, taken and rebuilt 
by M oro Pandit, one of Shiw5ji's generals.^ For about a century 
Pdmera remained under the M^r4th&s. ft was then (1780) taken 
by a detachment of English troops under Lieutenant Welsh.^ At 
first, as a protection against the raids of Pindh^ris^ tho fort was 
occupied by a military party ; but early in the present century tho 
garrison was removed/ and during the mutinies of 1857 the fort 
was dismantled. 


Ba^nder, north lat. 21° 13' ; east long. 70^ 51'. A municipal 
town, the seat of a considerable export trade in raw cottouj situated 
on the right bank of the Tapti, about two miles above Surat. 
Though but little is known of its history^ Rander is admitted to 
be one of the oldest cities in southern Gujardt. It is generally 
supposed to be the * Rahanhour/ which, with Broach or ^ Bahroudj/ 
is by A1 Binini (1030) spoken of as one of the capitals of ‘Lardeesa.*® 
But some writers would give Rdnder a much higher antiquity^ and 
make it a place of importance, when, about the beginning of the 
Christian eraj Broach was the chief seat of commerce in Western 
India.^ Shortly after the beginning of the thirteenth century (1225), a 
colony of Arab merchants and sailors is said to have settled atRander. 
These men attacked the Jains^ who at that time ruled in Rdnder, 
drove them out of the city, and converted their temples into mosques.® 
Under the name of Nayatds they traded to distant countries and 
became famous for their wealth and hospitality. Of Rdnder^ or 
'Banel/ as he writes it^ and its Nayatds, the traveller Barbosa (1514) 
gives the following details : Ranol is a good town of the MoorSy built 
of very pretty houses and squares. It is a rich and agreeable place^ 
because the Moors of the town trade with Malacca^ Bengal, Tawasery 
(Tenasserim), Pegu, Martaban, and Sumatra, in all sorts of spices, 
drugs, silks, musk, benzoin and porcelain. They possess very large 
and fine ships, and those who wish Chinese articles will find them 


1 Briggs’ Ferishta, IV., 51. 

* Faria, in Kerr, VI, 413, 422. 

* Orme’e Historioal Fragments, 65. 

* Grant Duff, IT. , 416. 

* Government letter dated 3rd July 1819. 

* Reinaud’e Fragments, 112. 

^ Narmaddshankar’s History of Surat, who states that about B.C. 200 a kingi 
named Sampatti, built four temples in Render. * 

* The date is from NamtadAshankar’s History. Stavorinus (1777) noticed in on 
of the mosques a stone with the date 150 H. But he adds ** this may be no indet4 
the dm of the building, as two the priests told me that the stone had been brough 
from Jedda,”— Stavorinus, III., 181. 
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there very completely. The Moors of this place are white, and well 
dressed, and very rich. They have pretty wives, and in the f urnitnre 
of their houses have china-vases of many kinds, kept in glass oup^ 
boards weU arranged. Their women are not secluded Tike those 
of other Moors, but go about the city in the day tinm^ attending to 
their business with their faces uncovered as in dlir parts.^^^ 

In 1530, after sacking Surat, the Portuguese general, Antonio de 
Sylvera, crossed the river to the city of Rander (Reyner), a well- 
fortified town of six thousand houses. The Nayatas, though said to 
be ‘ a race of mru’c^ courage and policy than the Banians/ fled at the 
first fire, leaving so much property that, had the Portuguese been able 
to can’y off the plunder, they would all have been enriched.* With 
the growing importance of Surat, Rander declined in prosperity, 
and by the close of the sixteenth century (1590) it is spoken of as 
a port dependent on Surat.® Still, at the beginning of the seven- 
teenth century (1610), it was a pleasant town with good houses, the 
people very friendly to the English, many of whom passed much of 
their time in the pleasant gardens at Rander."^ Though in 1666 the 
town is said to have been falling into ruins, the Dutch still kept 
up a dep6t at Rander.® In 1 774 Rander is spoken of as a town of 
pretty largo size/ and it has since continued to be a place of some 
trade. The total population was in 1872 returned at 10,280 souls, of 
whom 3,868, or 37'62 per cent, were Musalindns, 'fhe Ndyatishave 
long coased to have any importance at Rander, and are represented by 
♦only one or two families in very depressed circiinistauceB. Their 
place as traders has been taken by Bohoras .>f the Sunni sect. 
These men carry on trade westwards with the Mauritius, and east- 
wards with Rangoon, Moolraein, Siam, a-nd Singapor, visiting these 
places, and sometimes settling there lor as long as ten or fifteen 
years. All of them able to read and write, they maintain in Rduder 
four schools, where Arabic and Urdu are taught. The Rander 
mosque has a special interest as bearing marked traces of its 
former owners, the Jains. Such of the images and more ornamental 
stones as were not broken to pieces, serve as steps in the doorway of 
the mosque, or have been tamed to more dishonourable uses. But 
the pillars in the mosque and the cistern ip the oourt-yard are both 
of Jain workmanship, and the hollow places in the walls, intended for 
images, have been allowed to remain unaltered. The income of the 
Rander municipality amounted in 1874-75 to £1,380 (Rs. 13,800), 
representing a taxation of 2a, 8Jd. (Rs. 1-5-6) per head of the Itotil 
population. By the opening of the new T&pti bridge, R&nder is 
(1877) now closely connected with Surat. 


^ Stanley’s Barbosa, 67, 

• Faria, in Kerr, VI., 220. 

• Glad grin’s Atn-i-Akbari, II„ 65. 

^ Vin., 276. Pfi'haps this is the origin of Hamilton’s statement (New Aot., 
1 . 1 166), that, when the English came first to trade at Surat, the president and cooneU 
l^Biaeci at Kander. 

® Thevenot, V„ 68. * 

• StavorinuB, HI., Igi, 
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Surat, north latitude 2V 12', and east longitude 72"' 52". On Chapter XIV* 
the southern bank of the river T&pti ; is by water abouf fourteen, p, TT* . 
and by laud about ten miles distant from the sea. Siyat lies at a 
bend of the river, where its course swerves suddenly froiy south-east * Surat. 
to south«west.# With the castle as its centre, the city forms an arc 
of a circle, tffe lands enclosed by its walls stretching for about a mile 
and a quarter along the river bank. From the castle, looking south, 
the public park forms the foreground ; its trees, with the exception 
of a row of buildings that stretch along tlie bank of the river, 
hiding the parts of the city that lie beyond. To the west the river, 
washing the castle walls as it passes, winds through low meadow 
lands, green, though somewhat bare of trees. From the right bank 
of the river the ground rises slightly towards the north, where, on a 
high bank overlooking the stream, may bo seen the trees and some of 
the buildings of the ancient town of Kander. Crossing from Render, 
behind a narrow strip of cultivated land, groves of rich tr6es stretch 
westwards to within a mile of the castle. Standing out among the 
trees the building known as the Kafiburaj, or Rafiks tower, marks 
the northern extremity of the outer city wall. Between the Rafi 
tower and the castle a row of largo houses fringe the river bank, 
and behind them, on the low4ying land to the east and south- 
east, its streets and houses, in great part hidden by trees, stretches ^the 
city. From the castle as a centre, in 1664 and in 1717, two lines of 
fortification wer^ drawn, the inner including 440, and the outer 1,818 
acres. Though the inner wall has for many years been almost 
entirely removed, the hollow or natural moat that surrounds it still 
serves to maintain a line of demarcation, and preserves distinct the 
city and suburbs of Surat. In the city the roads, though metalled, 
clean, and well watered, arc, except a few of the main thoroughfares, 
narrow and winding. Empty spaces there are, but, on the whole, 
most of the city wa^s are thickly peopled; the narrow streets wind- 
ing between rows of large well-built houses, the dwellings of high- 
caste Hindus and the richer class of Parsis. In the suburbs, on the 
other hand, except in one or two of the eastern quarters, are large 
areas of open ground. These were once gardens, but now are 
cultivated only as fields. The unmetalled lanes, hollowed several 
feet below the 'general l^vel, are water-courses in the rainy season, 
and lie deep in dust during the fair weather. Except the buildings 
in the Bohor&s^ quarter to the east of the city, the residences of 
Europeans in the south-west suburbs, and a few large P&rsi garden 
hodses, the dwellings are for the most part either untidy groups of 
huts belonging to low class Hindus, or lines of cultivators^ or weavers’ 
houses perched on the banks of the hollow road-way. Outside of 
tiie walls, to the north and east, the land is rich, well watered, and 
covered with trees. To the south the soil is poor, and, except for 
some P&rsi and Muhammadan gardens, the country is bare. West- 
wards, along the bank of the river, the military cantonment, the tree- 
sheltered dwellings on’ either side of the Dumas road, and the open 
parade-ground stretching to the river, giVe this part of the outskirts 
a more cheerful appearance. 

' The chief feature in Surat is its castle, planned and built betweto The castle. 

1540 and 1546 by a Turkish soldier, who, with the title of Ehad&- 
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Chapter XIV. wand Khdn,' was ennobled by Mahmud Begara^ king of Gujardt, from 
Tt" 1459tol5tl. Afterthecaptureof Suratbytheemperor Akbar(1573), 

Places 0 • fortress c remained in the charge oi commandants appointed 

Sl'aax. from Dulhi^till^ in 1751, it was seized by the Sidhi admiral of the ^ 
Moghal fleet. The Sidhi did not long hold the castle^ for on 1769, 
with the rest of the city, it was captured by the* English. Though 

from the first pmctical \7 intlopondont, the English held the castle 
nominally under the Moghal. In token of this divided command, 
two flags waved from the castle walls, the English ensign on the 
south-west, and the Moorish standard on the south-east bastion. 
Tliis practice was continued till, in 1842, on the death of the last of 
the naw&bs of Surat, the English fleet was removed from the Tapti, 
and the Moorish standard taken down from the castle walls. As far 
as has been ascertained, the only change since the castle was built by 
Ehudawand Eh&n was in 1760, when, on the eastern side, opposite 
the Giitrarifce, the English added a work and gateway on the outer 
bank of the inoat.^ In 1774 the castle is described as ^ an irregular 
square, the shortest side, and one of the oblique sides facing the 
west and north-west, washed by the river. At each corner is a largo 
round tower, about forty feet in height, the walls and enrtains 
between rising nearly as high as the towers.*® Though, as a defence 
against any well-equipped enemy, they have long been useless, the 
castle buildings have always been kept in repair, and until the year 
1862, were garrisoned by a small body of European a^id native troops. 
In that year, as no longer required, the force was withdrawn, and the 
vacated rooms were made over for the accommodation of the various 
offices connected with the revenue and police departments, in whose 
occupation the castle has since remained. 

The City, Of the appearance, condition, and population of the different 

qur.rters of Surat city and suburbs, and of the present state of the 
city walls, the following information is available.^ The city, that is, 
the area enclosed by the lino of the inner wall, contains fourteen divi- 
sions called chaklds, or wards. Starting at the castle and working 
from the north eastwards, the divisions come in the following 
order : — 

Chokbasir. T . — OhoJc bazar cliaklo, or the square market ward, includes about 

four acres of low-lying land. This quarter contains the castle, the 


' Detail of the building of Surat castlo will be found above, p. 71, 72. According 
to some aoconutfl the fort was built by the Romans ; according to others by the Turks, 
' who came here with many ships and conquered many places. (Ogilby’s Atlas, 1660, 
Y., 211.) These allusions are perhaps sufficiently emlained by the fact that Khad6- 
wand KhAn^ the builder of the fort, was a Kumi or 1%rk. 

* This gate bears the inscription : Built, j^ril 1760. Under orders of William 
Andrew thrice, Esq.y Chief for affairs to the British nation, and (^vemor of this 
castle and fleet By Lewis Felix de Glass.” 

* Stavormus, II., 473b • 

* Besides information collected personally, these details have been compiled from the 
records of four surveys of iSnrat : i. The report of the committee appointed to report 
on the state of tho city walls, 1800. ii. A city survey of Surat 1817. iiL X dtv 
survey of Surat, 1876. iv. A contour survey of Saxat> 1869. 
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public park^ tbe civil hospital/ the high school the English churchy Chapter ZIY* 
the old custom-house ; the mint, or tanhaal^ lately converted into a cSnitereit 

market j a curious old pigeon-house supported out df the funds ^**^®®* inwew» 
of the animal hospital, or pdnjrdpol ; and a largo building called the Surat. 
da/tia m^kel, oP sea palace, the residence of the Bakshi. Ihough on 
Hhe whole ricn and Well peopled, this quarter contains a considerable 
area of open land. The houses are for the most part dwellings of 
well-to-do citizens. They are generally two stories high, with brick 
walls and tiled roofs. Its shops are also good, as advantage was 
taken of the fire of 1872 to heve them rebuilt with a certain uni- 
formity of size and style. This ward is inhabited by Muhammadans,^ 
by Hindus, chiefly Shravaks or Jains, and by a few people of low 
caste. 

II . — Malla chaklOf or the MulWs ward, includes about sixty-soven Mullachaldo. 
acres of comparatively high land, lying along the bank of the river 
to the north of the Chok bazar. The name of this quarter is said to 
come from a certain Mulla of Bhatar, a great ship-owner and mer- 
chant. Of objects of interest this ward contains, near the river, a 
building called, like the Bakshi^s residence, the daria mehel^ or sea 
Louse. This palace, built by one of the naw&bs of Surat as a hot- 
weather retreat, was afterwards used as the high school. At present 
(1876) it is unoccupied and in disrepair. Close by are some fine old 
Musalmdn dwellings, two of them now used as the house and the school 
of the Irish preSbyterian mission.^ Beyond this, still on the bank of 
the river, is the old English factory.^ It has sinco been used, first, 
as a hospital, then as a lunatic asylum, and is now a private dwelling. 

As it stands at present, the building can only be a portion of the 
original ^ lodge/ which was built of stone, and contained accom- 
modation for forty persons. From the traces of foundations in the 
open ground near the present building, it seems probable that the 
factory originally extended as far as the Moghal Serai road. In the 
parts of this ward, further from the river, are several old mosques, 
mostly in ruins. Of these the most interesting is the mosque and 
tomb of Mirza Sami, the work, it is said, of Khnd&wand Kh&n, the 
builder of the castle. Though of no great size, the tomb is made of 
stone, and has stone-carving of considerable beauty. But of Musal- 

1 The civil hospital stands on ground once occupied by the nawab’s arsenal • 

• * ^hieflv convert MusalmAns, or Memans, knovui by tho name of SindAis, and the 
quarter inhabited by this olaas is called Sindhiwdroy 

> It would seem to have been the mission house that Sir Nicholas Waito hired on be- 
half of the ‘New or English Company,’ when he came to Surat in 1700. The tradition 
of its being once the residence of an l^glish governor still clings to it. The position 
also suits well, as Sir Nicholas Waite’s house was near enough to the old factory to be 
clearly seen from it, * the sight of their rivals at.liberty adding to the bitterness of 
the old factors' confinement. ’ During the seventeenth century the Dutch would seem 
to have held another of these houses, as in 1664 the Dutch and English are together 
said to have saved one of the quarters of the city from plunder. 

4 It seems doubtful whether, during the seven^enth century, the Englisli com- 
pany did not change their factory, factors were allowed to build in 1618, and' 
which thiw defends with so mu(^ success against Shiw4ii in 1664 would seem to have 
been a di&rent building from the mtA house they lived in about theolose of tHe 
sevenftenth century. At least in Aurangseb is jqioken of as their landlord.-— 

Ovington, 388. 
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mdn remfynsi the chief is that now used as a municipal hall. Thia 
hall was originally intended to be a resting-place for Musalmdn 
travellers, aildis said to have been built in the year 1644by a certain 
Hakikak Shan, at that time the commandant of the fort.^ This 
building was in 18G8 repaired by the municipality at a^st o£ £3,308 
(Rs. 33^080). The haP was fitted up for municipal meetings, and 
some of the out-houses woro set apart for the use of travellers. Near 
the mnnicipfll hrxll rises a high brick wall, the remains of a mcket-ccyirt 
that, about the beginning of the present century, was for the benefit 
of the Europeans of Sui*at, built by^the nawab and a Parsi, Firosha 
Dharijisha, who at that time held several places of trust under the 
British Coveioimont. Close to the racket-court a wooden cross, in an 
opon plot of ground, marks the site of the altar of the chapel of the 
Capuchin friars, who for more than a century (1G60-1770) held an 
honourable place in Surat. The lines of the walls of the chapel can 
still be traced. By the middle of the seventeenth century these Capu- 
chins had built a very convenient monastery, ' according to the model 
of houses in Europe,^ and a church by it.® In 1664 Ambrose, the 
head of the convent, went before Shiwaji, and prayed him to spare the 
Christians. The convent was unassailed, and all who took refuge in 
it escaped without injury.® Ambrose held so high a position in Surat 
that he was (1 666) invested with power to decide questions among 
Christians, and punish them as he pleased.^ In 1666 he is said to have 
pacified the native governor, who was onraged against the French on 
account of the piracy of Lambert, a French captain.® The English 
also profited by his estertions, and many years after (1700, April 
17th) the service was acknowledged with gratitude by the president 
in council In 1695 the Italian tmvollor, Gomeli Careri, noticed their 
house 'decently adorned and conveniently built in the manner of 
Europe.^® Hamilton (1700-1720^ also praises them;^ and in 1764 
Niebuhr notices that, after power and wealth had abandoned the 
French at Surat, the nation were still held in estimation on account 
of certain Capuchin friars, who were generally beloved and respected 
in Surat. Besides their services as healers of discords among the 
Christians, and healers of sickness among men of all religions, these 
friars did a good service to the public by keeping a register of all 
events that had happened in Hindustan, from 1676 to 1764.® A 
metal tablet fastened to the cross bears this inscription 

^ Hie exstabat 

Unicumaltar 

Veteris EcclesisB ' 

Capuccinorum 

Et coni^emportcT 


1 Abdul Hakim’s History. 

* Tavemiex (1642-1666 ) ; Harris, II., 360. 
^ Thevenot, V., 87. 

* Theyeuott V,, 01-93. 

* Thevenot, V., 61. * 

* Chorchai, IV., 188. 

^ Hamilton’s New Act., I., 163. 

® Pinkerton X., 216. 
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Behind the Capuchin chapel are the remains of the Portuguese factory. Chapter XIY* 

Except a few rooms still occupied as a dwelling house, this factory has of Interest, 

fallen into ruins, and been removed^ Behind the Portugese factory 
was the French lodge.^ The site still remains open. But, except Surat, 
the line yf its &undations, all traces of the buildings ha^^o been re- 
moved. Furfl^r on is the Armenian church, still in repair, though it 
has not been used as a place of worship for about thirty years.^ Of 
the fine old Musal4Hn houses which, as late as 1817, adorned this 
quarter of the city, very few are now to be seen. The ruins of some 
of them still remain, but of most, the busy contractors, or kdtpitias,^ 
have removed every trace. On i;lie other hand, especially near tho 
river, Parsis and Hindus have of lato years been raising large and 
well-built houses. In the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries the 
foreign merchants, both Europeans and Asiatics, who resorted to 
Surat, lived for the moat part in this quarter of the city. As lato 
as 1817 many of tho houses were occupied by Armenians, Arabs, 

Persians, and Jews. At present the chief part of the inhabitants are 
PArsis and Hindusi. 

in, — Machhlipith chaldof or the fish-market ward, south of the MAchblipith. 
iJulla ward, includes about thirty acres of slightly raised land. The 
market from which this part of the city is named continued to be 
held till, in 1869, it was transferred to the new municipal buildings. 

It was here that the great fire of 1837 broke out, burning down 
almost the whq).e quarter. Their ruins still show how large were 
some of the buildings then destroyed. Though most of them are 
small, the new houses are well built. The people are chiefly well- 
to-do Parsis, with a few Hindus of all castes. 

IV. — Itdnitaldo clialclo, or the ward of tho queen^s pool, east of tho RAnitalAv. 
fish-market ward, includes about twenty-eight acres of slightly 
raised land. The name is said^to have come from a reservoir built 
by tho wife of Gopi (1500-1520), the patron of Surat. This part of 
the city seems never to have recovered the fire of 1837; much of 


^ A Persian factoiy at one time stood next to the French factory. In 1670 tho 
yrenoh are sud to have saved themselves from plunder at Shiw&ji’s hands by allow- 
ing some of his troops to pass through their buildings, and rob the Persian factory. — 
Bruce’s Annals, II., 285. 

* In 1843, when the En^sh government ceased to aid the Armenian church by 
grants of public money, we church in Surat was closed, and has not again been 
opened. It now forms part of a Pdrsi dwelling ; but the owner of the house wohld 
seenf to have respected the church, altering nothing since it was left by its priests. 
The ornaments still remain on the altar, and some picbircs of apostles ana saints hang 
on the walls. The Armenians do not seem to have risen to a position of importance 
in Surat much before the end of the seventeenth century. But from that time till 
near the close of ^e eighteenth century their name occurs in almost all notices of 
Stirat trade. This chapel was finished in 1777. The priests were paid by the cou- 
tributions of their congregation. But before the close of the eighteenth century the 
numbers of Armenians had greatly fallen off. , In 1811 there were about fifty fami- 
lies, and in 1825 only five* remained. On the recommendation of Mr. Romer, then 
judge of Surat, the Government of Bombay in 1825 granted a yearly sum of £72 for 
the maintenance of the priests. (Government le^^ dated Is^ovember 4tb, 1825.) 
According to the census of 1872 there were in that year only three Armenians in 
Surat. 

’ The buying up of materisls of old mansions and seUing them piecemeal has tdt 
many years been a busy trade in Surat. 

. g 705-39 
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the land remains empty, and the houses since built have for the most 
part a mean appearance. The population consists of Hindus and 
Muhammadans^ many of the latter in poor circumstances. 

V. — Kanfith chaklo^ or the grain-market ward, south-west of the 
queen's pool ward^ includes about eleven acres of ^(fompatatively 
elevated land. Though not now the only place in the city wWe g^'aiu 
is sold, the market which gave this quarter i^ name is stiU held 
here. Many e* jpty sjiacea show how severely thm quarter sufEere^ in 
1837. At the sumo time, the new houses are, with few exceptions, 
good, two or throe stories high, ^dth brick-built walls and tiled 
iv)ofs. Tlu‘ people are well-to-do, chiefly higli-casto Hindus, Wanids, 
Shravaks, and Brahmans. 


KeUpitl). 


BiUiia fioni. 


fihdg&taUv, 


Gopipura. 


VI. — KelApHh chalelo, or the plantain-market ward, south of the 
grain -market division, includes about twenty -throe acres of com- 
paratively «high land. Several open spaces still mark the ruin caused 
by the fire of 1837. But for the most part the now houses are well 
built. This is especially the case with the nduavat^ or hankers’ 
quarter, where a few bankers still carry on business in large three- 
stoTied buildings. Tho people are for the most part Hindus of the 
trading and artizan classes. 

VII. ' — Bahia soni cliahlo, or Bahia, the goldsmith’s ward, south- 
east of tho plantain-markot and grain-market quarters, includes an 
area of eleven acres of comparatively high land. Bahia, after whom 
the quarter is called, lived about a century ago. He was believed to 
have been an alchemist, and to have known the secret of turning 
copper into gold. With the exception of a few dwellings of calen- 
ders, or rhhipdsj and others of tho poorer classes, the buildings that 
have been raised since the fire aro large and handsome. The popu- 
lation is almost entii'ely Hindu. In *181 7 this wai*d is spoken of as 
the head-quarters of the M/trwin'i bankers. As almost all thoir great 
houses, tho lines of some of which may still be traced, were destroyed 
in 1837, these Mdrwdris left Surat and settled in Bombay. 

VIII. — Blidgdfaldv chaklo, or the garden pool ward, south-east of 
the plantain-markot, includes about thirty-soven acres of low-lying 
land. The pool from which this quarter gets its name is a large and 
very old well, in use, they say, when the site of Surat was still garden 
land. Tho Roman Catholic church and burying-ground lie in the 
south-west of this quarter. Empty spaces stUl show the ruin caused 
by the fire of 1837. But the now houses are, with few exceptions, 
large and handsomely built. The inhabitants are Muhamma&ns 
and Hindus. 

IX. — Qopipura chaklo, or Gopi’a division, soath of the plantain- 
market, includes about thirty acres of elevated land. Portions of 
this division, called after Gopi the patron of Surat, suffered from 
the great fire, and the whole is not yet rebuilt. With Hindus the 
place where Gopi had his house is the most fashionable quarter of the 
city. It contains many large mansions richly ornamented with wood- 
carving. Except at its outskirts, where a few poor Mosalm^ns 
Kve,^ the population consists almost entirely of high-caste iE^ndns, 
Shdlvaks, Eayasths, Br&hmans, and W&nifis. 
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x.^WaAifalia cliaklo^ or the garden street ward, oast of Gopi^s Chapter I 
ward, includes about twenty-two acres of raised ground. This ward ^^4 

is said to take its name from one of the gardens on whoso site Surat 
city was built. In 1837 the whole of Wdrifalia was burnt^own, and Surat. 
much of «t handover been rebuilt. The new houses are large and Wdrifalia.. 
well made, but the streets are narrow. Except a few Musalmans, the 
people are high-caste Hindus. 

xr- — Kapatia chaklo, west of the garden street ward, includes Kapitia. 
about twenty-five acres of raised ground. This quarter was entirely 
burnt down in 1837. Some plccs of gi*ound have still been allowed 
to remain empty, but the greater parthsiS been rebuilt with largo and 
handsome houses. The people are almost all Hindus. At a spot 
where four roads meet, men and women of the labouring classes 
collect from eight to nine o^clock in the morning, waiting to be 
hired. Those labourers would seem to have gained a gooi name for 
industry, as the phrase, ' a labourer of the Kapitia chaklo* is com- 
monly used to mean a zealous workman. 

XII. — 8 am,gariavad chaklo^ south ot Gopi's ward, includes about fifty- SangdriAvdd. 
two acres of uneven ground. Part of this division was burnt in 

1837 ; but many good houses have siwco been built. Its inhabitants are 
Parsis, Hindus, and Muhammadans. The P&rsis would seem to have 
settled here since 1817. They occupy the southern portion border- 
ing on the line ^ the inner wall. Of the population, though some 
are Brahmans and other high-caste Hindus, the chief part are weavers, 
calenders, and others of tho lower class of artizans. One section 
of this ward is inhabited by Bohoras, followei’s of tho Mulla Saheb, 
who have also a place of worship here. These Bohonis are said to 
have been the first of their class to settle in Sumt. Those who came 
afterwards were not allowed to build within the city-walls, and an un- 
favourable site was assigned them to the oast of the city. Many of 
the Bohoras' houses in this and in the neighbouring Gopipura ward 
are very large, and a few have as many as seven stories. Some 
irregularities in the face of tho wall of one of these houses are said 
to mark windows, which, as they overlooked his palace, were 
blocked up by order of one of the governors of Surat. 

XIII. — Bareh Khan chahlo, or Baroh Khdn's ward, west of Qopi’s Banja Khan’s war 
ward, includes about thirty-eight acres of low-lying land. In the 

centre of this division, behind the Desdipol street, is the ' Wdlanddni 
hothi! OT Butch building. This is the site of tho Dutch lodge or 
factory, for long the best built and healthiest house in Surat. Even 
the ruins of the old house have been carried off. The only relics of 
its former splendour aro an underground chamber and the basin of 
the fountain.^ Though this division was not visited by the fire of 


1 Thera is some doubt about this buikHug. Like the EogJish, the Dutch would seem, 
during the sevonteenth century, to have had their factory in the Mullachakla quarter. — 
(SeeAove p. 308.) If this was the case, this * Walfftid^i Kothi’ must be * the house 
of Itibir KnAu,' given to the Dutch under the provisions of the charter of 1712, ‘ on 
condition that no angles nor ambmurCa should be made in it, nor any greater smajl 
guns odnveyed into it.’ (Stavorinus, IlL, 74.) In 1762 the nawAb, appaimtiy at the 
^tigation of the English, subjected the Dutch to * a long siege ’ in this building. 
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1837, there are in many empty spacesj oncej it would seem^ the sites of 
houses. Of the Musalman dwellings and places of worship that^ in 
1817; are mentioned as o^mamenting this quarter^ the K&ji masjid; 
the princi^l mosque in Surat; is the only one that jemains. The 
inhabitants are chiefly MusalmanS; artizans; and labourdrs. ^ 

XIV. — A' surbeg chakjo^ or A^surbeg^s ward, west of the Bareh Kh&n 
ward, includes about forty-one acres of low-lying land. The space 
behind the civil hospital, now occupied by timber-yards, was formerly 
the site of the nawab’s palace, and is still commonly known as the 
jtiiia darh/ir, or old court. In 1817 this division was chiefly inhabited 
by Miisaliuans. At present there are, besides, Musalmans, M&chhis, 
and Dliors. The new comers, who formerly lived in the Ndnpura 
suburb, between the commodore's house and the Dutch wharf, were 
brought here in 18o0. 

Though *its masonry work has been almost entirely removed, the 
lino of the inner wall still divides Surat into city and suburbs. The 
wall w«is begun in consequence of the success of Shiwfiji's attack in 
1664 ; but does not seem to have been finished for several yoars.^ The 
fortifications, when completed, wore styled sheherpana, or the shelter 
of the city. In 181 7 this wall is described as varying from twenty to 
twenty-eight feet in height, and from eight and a half to twelve feet 
in breadth. There were twelve gates, — to the north the Wariavi ; to 
the east the Syedpuri and Burhdnpuri ; to the southflthe Navsdri and 
Majura; to the west the Mecca and B^shahi ; and along the river front 
the Dacca, Raja Owdra, or custom-house waior-gate, the Mir Ber, and 
the Mulla Khadki, or Lati gate.^ fn 1817 th^' northern face of the wall 
was in good repair. The Wariavi gateway, over twenty-eight feet 
high, was fiankod by two towers, ofich rising to the height of twenty- 
six and a half feet. On the east lace tho wall was ^ in many places 
decayed beyond repair.' The Syedpuri gate was in ruins ; but the 
Burlianpuri gateway was still standing twenty-nine foet two inches 
in height, and flanked by two towers, each of them twenty-two and 
a half feet high. To the south the Navsfiri gate was flanked with two 
towers, but the whole w'as * much decayed.’ The Majura gate and the 
tower were also in a ruinous state. The tower and wall of the Mecoa 
gate, at the south-west, were in a decayed state, and to tho west, at the 
junction of the river and the Mecca creek, tho B&dsh&hi gate and 
towers were also in ruins. Along the river front, south of tho castle, 
waft the Dacca gate, like the rest of this part of the river wall, ip .a 
bad condition. No remarks are made about the wall as far as the 
Mir Ber gate, where there was a tower in good repair. Finally, the 


The contest ended in the defeat of the Dutch, who were forced to take all their effects 
to their wharf on tho river back near the Mecca creek. The building in the city was 
not then taken away from the DutoL But in 1774 it was already in an * eztremdy 
riiiuouB condition,' used only for * bazaaring,' or examining piece-goods.— (Stavorinus, 
TL.476.) 


^ When Pryer wrote (1672-1681) the walls were stOl building. 
** and of good well-bak^ brick."— Fryer’s Kew Act,, 98. 


headds. 


It was through this gate that, under the terms of the charter of 1716; the 
weire, on payment of a yearly sum of £10,000, allowed to pass their floods free of 
duty.— See above p. 113. • 
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wall near the Mulla Khadki^ or L&ti gate^ had fallen down in many Chapter XHT- 

places. Since 1817 the remains of the inner wall have from time to pig-g- ^F^terast. 

time been used in making and repairing roads. At present (1876), 

along the northern face to near the site of the inner Wftriavi gate, Surat. 

the wall^remaftis but little decayed. Beyond this to near the Syed- 

puri gate, its base shows a few feet above the level of the ground; 

but throughout the rest of the circuit, as far as the site of the former 

Badsh&hi gate, nothing bat the foundation can be seen. Along the 

river bank, from the Mecca creek to the gate of the public gardens, 

the foundation only is /isible.^a From this point to the castle the 

wall remains, and the top has been converted into a promenade. The 

Dacca gate has been removed, but the Raja Owdra, or custom-house 

water-gate, the Mir Bor, and the Mulla !^adki, or Ldti gate, still 

remain. Between the Raja Owdra and Mir Ber gates three hundred 

and seventy-five feet of masonry were washed awa^ in 1837.® 

Along the line of the wall dwelling-houses have been built, so that 
the foundations are the only parts remaining visible. Near the 
Dacca gate is a wooden platform for loading and unloading Vessels. 

And in front of the Rdja Owdra, the Mir Ber, and the Mulla Khadki 
gates, are flights of stonesteps reaching to low-water mark. Out- 
side of the inner wall runs a hollow, or natural moat, known as the 
Mecca creek. This hollow, joining the river at the southern corner 
of the public gardens where the old Badshahi gate once stood, passes 
along the line cf the wall, the level of its bed gradually rising until 
the site of the former Syedpuri gate is reached. From this point the 
slope of the hollow falls in the opposite direction, that is, towards tho 
Wariavi gate, and a branch runs down and joins the river at the north- 
ern extremity of the inner wall. Quite two-thirds of the area of the 
city is drained into this moat, or creek. 

Outside of the inner wall lie the suburbs of Surat, consisting of Suburha. 
fitf teen divisions, covering a total area of 1,818 acres. Beginning from ^ ^ 
the north, and working eastwards, the first suburb is Gdstipura. ® 

This division, with the river Tdpti on the west, includes about one 
hundred acres of low-lying land subject to almost yearly inundation 
from the Tdpti. The name is said to come from Gheyas-ud-din, 
governor of Surat (1667). Once cultivated as gardens, the greater 
part, of this quarter now consists of fields and timber-yards. The 
chief objects of interest are the Dutch, Armenian, and Portuguese 
burying-grounds on the east side of the Katargdm gate. No part 
ei this quarter is laid out in lines of streets and houses. The dwell- 
ings are scattered — a few huts in one place, and a small hamlet in 
another. ' There are, besides, several garden houses belonging chiefly 
to Pdrsi merchants and lawyers, surrounded by wild-date, mango, and 
tamarind trees. With the exception of the owners of these solitary 
houses, the inhabitants are all poor people of the lowest castes. 

II. — Rdmpwa, east of Gdstipura, and stretching as far as the outer Bdmpura. 
wall, includes about forty-six acres of comparatively high land. This 


1 flood of 1897 made a breach, thirty-five feet long, in this part of the wall. * 

* Statemeat of ^o FaujdAr of Surat, forwarded with letter dated 19th September 
1837. 
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suburb is^said to have been founded by an Andvla or Bbdthela 
Brahman. * The southern part is thickly peopled by Kanbis, weavers 
and cultivators by trade. Their houses^ arranged in rows^ are, though 
small, as a yule, substantially built. In the northern parts Dhers, 
Bhangids, Waghris, and Khalpds live in groups of unti^Jy hats. 

III. — Raghumtikpum, south of Rdmpura, includes about twenty 
acres of compar.^ fcively high land. Like Bdmpura, this suburb is said 
to have been founded by an Anavla firdhman. Parts of it, once de- 
voted to gardens, are now cultivated as fields. The only place of 
interest is a large roofed-in well, wliOse water is much used by silk- 
dyers. The houses, which in most parts are thickly set together, 
are small one story buildings, but well built with brick walls. The 
chief part of tho population are Hindus, including among them almost 
all the Deccan Brahmans in Surat. 

IV. — Medhaiyura, east of Haripura, includes about fifty-seven acres 
of comparatively high ground. This suburb is also said to have been 
founded by an Anavla Brahman. Except towards the west, where 
are some poor wattle and daub Musalman huts, the houses aro toler- 
ably well built and of middling size, inhabited by Hindus, most of 
them cultivators and weavers. 

V. — limdarfura^ oast of Medharpura, and reaching to the outer wall, 
includes about forty acres of slightly I’aisod land. This suburb is said 
to have been founded by Haidar Kuli Khdu, governor of Surat 
(1717-1719). The northern part is inhabited by Hindus, the southern 
by Muhammadans. Near the city wall are some rows of huts belong- 
ing to people of tho lowest class. But the greater number of the 
population are Kanbi cultivators, whose fields lie outside of the city 
walls. Except in the north, this suburb contains large plots of open 
land. 

VT. — Begainpura, south of Haidarpura, aud stretching along tho 
outer wall to boyond tho Sara gate, includes about 207 acres of com- 
paratively raised land. This suburb was founded about the beginning 
of tho eighteenth century by a sister of tho emporor Aurangzebjt 
after whom it is called. The northern part of this suburb is oc- 
cupied by the nawab's palace, now tho residence of the sons-in-law 
of the late Mir Jahir All. Between the palace buildings and the 
outer wall, a distance of about a ([uartor of a mile, tho land is given 
up*to gardens and orchards. South-west of the naw&b^s palace is 
the Jafar Ali spiuning-mill. • * 

vn. — Syedpura^ souiii of Gdstipara, and west of Raghnndthpura> 
and extending westwards to the inner wall, includes about fifty- six 
acres of comparatively high 'groond. This sabarb is said to have 
been founded by an ancestor of the present Sheikh Syed Idru's, G.8.I. 
Besides Hindus of all castes, JHuhammadans and Pdrsis inhabit tTiia 
snbarb. Dhers, Bhangi&s, and other low-caste people also live in 
lints near the line of the innpr wall. The port of the suburb inhahitAd 
by Hindus is thickly covert with small, but well-built houses. 

* vm.— ITanpura, south of Syodpura, and skirting the imuw wall, 
includes about forty-seven acres of low-lying land. ' The founder was. 
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it is said^ an An&vla Brahman. This suburb contains a curicina mound, 
called mwalano tekro, or the cotton-merchant's mound. It is about 
twenty feet high, and is said to be artificial. Of its origiif nothing has 
been traced. The population are, in the north, Musalmins ; in the 
west, near tljiEf inner walls, Dhers, Bhangias, and other low-casto 
people ; and in the south-east Hindus of all castes, of whom Shrdvaks 
are the chief. Except in the Hindu quarter, whore the houses aro 
closely packed and well built, there are considerable tracts of open 
land. Part of this suburb was destroyed in the fire of 1837. . 

IX. — Navdpura, west ( E Begrmpura, and stretching to the inner 
wall, includes about fifty-nine acres of low-lying land. The northern 
part of this suburb is inhabited by Muhammadans ,* the west, next the 
wall, by the poorer class of Hindus; and the south by Hindus. In 
the south are some good houses, the dwellings of Shravaks, Kanbis, 
and a few Golds and Parsis. It is in this suburb that the ^;ico-market 
is held. To the east is the Bohora quarter, called Jhampa,^ or the 
gate. Here is the palace of the Mulla Saheb, the religious head of 
the Bohords, a large wooden mosque and two handsome mausoleums.* 
The Bohora quarter is separated from the rest of this suburb ^ a 
gate. The Bohora houses arc the best in Surat, strongly builfrof 
brick' and many of them five stories high. 

X. — Indarpura^ south of Navdpura, includes about twenty -five 
acres of low-lying ground. The founder was, it is said, an Anavla 
Brdhman. Thtf population consists of low-caste Hindus, and Musal- 
mdns. This suburb is but thinly peopled, chiefly by weavers. 

XI. — Saldbatpura^ south of Begumpura and east of Haidarpura, 
includes about one hundred and seventy-five acres of low-lying land. 
This suburb was founded by Saldbat Khan, governor of Surat (1687). 


^ This part of the town is said to have been caAled jhdmpaf or opening, because, 
in 1664, before orders were received to build tlio town walls, tbc governor of the city, 
for purposes of defence, planted a milk-bush stockade. In this hedge only oue open- 
ing, the jhdmpa, was left. If this is correct, the stockade was only put up for a time, 
as the ori^al mud wall and hedge had three gates,— See above, p. 89, Muushi Abdul 
Hakim’s Bistory. 

* The following description is extracted from Mr. Bellasis’ pamphlet, p. 15 : The 
mansoloa, two in num&r, are situated in front of the great mosque, in a large 
quadrangular enclosure, in which are also a cistern constantljr full of water, and 
numerouB sarcophagi covering the remains of the less distinguished relations and 
dependents of tne mullds. Themore worthy, including severu of their preceptors, 
are permitted to rest within the mausolea. Those are large domed edifices, with 
ftUciM spires, rising to a height of more than thirty feet. The larger, and newer of 
Bie two, covers a more extensive area than is occupied by the famous Oxenden 
mauspleam in the Ennli^ burial-mand. The other is considerably smaller, but 
endoses a greater number of the iUnstrious dead ; the number of sarcopham in it 
being twenty-four, and in the larger only fourteen. Those of the mullds and their 
preceptors are of marble, the others of cement. They are of the usual Muhauunadw 
form. All have rich silk coverings thrown over them ; those of the mnllAs being dis- 
tUiguished by an additional covering of white muslin. From the centre of the dome 
of each mauMenm is suroended amiumificent chandelier, which is lighted up on the 
anniveFBary of eacb muUa’s death. The remams of five mull4s rest within these 
splendid edifices. Thdr names and date of death respectivdy are as follows ” 
Mnila Naam-u-din, died a. h. 121S, a.d. 1798. 

Saif-ii”din......... ,, 1232, ,, 1816. 

„ Hzziy-nHlin „ 1236, „ 1820. 

„ Zeia-u-din „ 1252, „ 1836. 

„ Bhadrii-din „ 1266 „ 184^ . 
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The greater part is occupied by garden land. It is inhabited by 
Hindus of* all castesi and, near the Mangate, by Mdchhis and Dhers* 
Part of this cubnrb was consumed in the fire of 1837. 

xn . — OofUtaldVj or Gbpi-pond, west of SaMbatpura and north of 
Bustampura, includes about fifty-eight acres of land,^partl]^the bed 
and partly the banks of an old reservoir. The banks, strewn with 
tombs, are covered with bushes of custard-apple and large baobab 
(Adansonia digilata) trees ; on the southern bank are Muhamma^dan 
burying-groitnds, containing) among other tombS) that of the Nav Syed 
Pir, in whose honour a fair assombbs every year. The bed of the 
tank, for many years dry, is now used as a garden. This circular 
earthen hollow, without either water or stonc-facings, is all that 
remains of what was one of the finest works in Gujarat. Hardly 
any of the travellers who visited Surat in the seventeenth century 
fails to describe the great reservoir, * the memorial of a rich Gontoo^s 
picty> a work not unworthy of Imperial Eome,^ which the king of 
Gujarat did his best to give his name to, but did not succeed. Prom 
the descriptions of some of tho early travellers of the seventeenth 
century, ^ it would seem that the water was brought from a distance 
aldhg a channel or moat into a space surrounded with walls, and, 
after filling this space, was allowed to pass into tho * mighty pond.^ 
The sides of tho moat and the walls of both lakes woi'e lined with 
stone, 'a beautiful free-stone from Cambay.^ Though the outer 
enclosure would seem to have served chiefly us a silt p^t, the two lakes 
Were apparently built on the same pattern. U^'he larger and inner 
lake had, according to Thevennt,^ sixteen corners, each sido one 
hundred paces in length. The lake was us broad as a musket could 
shoot. The bottom was paved with large stones, and almost the whole 
way round, steps, each about hulf a foot liigli, rose tier above tier to 
tho level of the ground. In thtt middle of the lake, to be reached 
only by swimming or in a boat, was a high building, ' a place for 
pleasure and taking the air.^ T'ho work was originally planned to 
supply Surat with fresh water, and as late as } 638 ® ‘ it still fulfilled 
its purpose. But the silt must have been rapidly increasing, for in 
1 666 it was already burdened with six feet of earth, and was said 
to run a great risk of being choked up * if some kindly Bania did not 
clear it out/ ^ Bo kindly Bania seems to have come to the help of the 
lake, and about soven years later Fryer (1673) says it was like a 
circus, or amphithoatre ; but,^^ he adds, if filled with water, the 
lai^est ship in the sea might ride in it.*^ The lake Would seem to 
have been flowed to remain in this state of disrepair till, about I7l i, 
the stones wore stripped from its sides and carried oBF, partly to 
build the outer wall, and partly to make the large well tlmt now 
stands within the former bed of the lake.® 


^ See La VaUe’a (1623) letters, 33-35 ; and Ogilby’s (1660) Atlas, V., 211. 

* Voyages, V., 73. 

* Man^dslo, 61. • 

* Ham. New Aci, 104. 

^ M^hi Abdul Hakim. So thoroaghly was tke whole blaoe dismantled that 
SltavormuB, in 1775, searching about for the * great pool with Aevenot in his Jiaiid,?* 
couln find no trace of it. ‘ 
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tni.^Bu8tampura^ south of the Oopi lake suburb, includes about 
twenty-nine acres of comparatively raised land* Except a few dwell- 
ings of low-caste people near the outer wall^ this subuvb is almost 
entirely inhabited by Parsi weavers* In 1817 these people are said 
to have been well off ; but a few years later^ in 1822^ the entire suburb 
was destroyed by a fire. Many of the inhabitants then left for 
Bombay, where their descendants still find employment as weavers 
of silk^ gaji, and silk-cotton, eldicha, cloth. In this suburb is a large 
P&rSi fire-temple, and a place for holding public entertainments* 
These buildings were pre rented ^to the Parais of Surat by the late Sir 
Jamshedji Jijibh&i. * 

XIV. — Sdgrdmpurai west of Rustampura and 6opi-taMv, and extend* 
ing idong the outer wall from the Navs&ri to the Majura gate, includes 
about two hundred acres of low-lying land. This suburb was founded 
by an An&vla Br&hman, whoso house is still to be seen* the east 
the houses, chiefly inhabited by Anavla Brahmans and other Hindus^ 
are built in rows on land raised several feet above the level of the 
roadway. The houses of Brahmans, Bhavsars (calico-printers), and 
Wdni&s are well built; those occupied by Khatris (weavers), barbers^ 
potters, and washermen are little better than huts, their walls^of 
bamboo lathes plastered with mud. Towards the west the land is 
open. Near the outer wall it is divided into fields, and is well wooded ; 
but further from the walls are lime-pits and brick-kilns* In the 
south-west corner two rows of large detached dwellings, generally oc- 
cupied by Europeans, extend from the Majura gate across the Ndnpura 
suburb westwards to the river* 

XV. — Ndnpura, west of Sagrdmpura, and stretching along the outer 
wall from the Majura gate to the river, includes about two hundred 
acres of low-lying land. The section of this suburb next the outer 
wall is taken up by a line of dwelling houses, generally occupied by 
Europeans* At the end nearest the river is the jail* Between these 
houses and the inner wall, in the eastern part of the suburb, there is 
much open land of the same character as that of the western part of 
Sagr&mpura. Westward are rows of Parsi houses, and on the bank of 
the river are the court-house, the site of the old Sidhi wharf, the 
<k>mmodore's residence, where was the English wharf and the Dutch 
wharf, or Walanda bandar,^ Behind this is the Nanpura market, a 
thickly-peopled quarter. 


^ The first conneotioii of the Dutch with this wharf would seem to have been in 
1729, when, under the terms of the charter of that year, the plot of land near the 
Mecca creek, known as the Jahd^ir •bandar^ was, partly as a gift, partly as a purchase, 
granted to the Dutch. (Stavorinus, II., 95.) In 1774 this plot of ground, about seven 
or eight acres in extent, was, except for about two hundred and forty yards along the 
bank of the river, covered with buildings. At the west was the directors* house, and 
east of on the river bank, an open space with an * ensign staff,' and behind the st^ 
four one-storied dwell^-houses erected about 1770 bv * leave of the B^lish and 
Moors.’ Along the river bank, for about two hundred and forty yards, the Dutch 
built a stone wall, rising four feet above the level o^the river bank. In the wall were 
two gates, and in front of each gate a pier-head juttmg into the river, where goochi 
were disobaiged and shipped, and vessris lay afloat It was afterwards found necessary 
tc psotset m walb by bnflding wooden piles, to Ineak the force of the straam.-^ 
Stavormns, III., 159. 
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Chapter XIV. Towards the close of the emperor Anranpfzeb^s reign (1707) Surat 
PI Boflnterefit harassed by the ifttacks of the Marathas and otlier bands of 
freebooters^ To protect themselves from this danger, the people of 
SrBAT. Surat, abojjt half a mile outside of the city walls, built sconces and set 

The outer wall Cannon on thom.^ For about ten years no attempt woul^, seem to 

have been made, by cimuocting them with a line of wsills, to convert 
those sconces into a permanent defence. At last Haidar Kuli Khan, 
governor of Snnit from 1717 to 1719, with the help of the stones 
from tho Gopi ]»oijd, sot to work to complete an outer lino of "Jvall. 
Tlie part first built was tho south-west corner, the site of tho present 
court-house, and before the end of liis governorship the fortifications 
wore eompleted as far as the Delhi gat.<'. Tahawar Khan, the next 
gn\ernf‘r, began to build from tho north-east near tho Rafi tower. 
*J'his governor made the Warijivi gate, and completed the line of 
fortification, calling it A' lam pan a, ov the shelter of the world.^ Tho 
length of djo wall is altogetlier about live and a half miles.^ It con- 
tains twelve gates. Towards tho north-west, tho Fatak ; towai‘ds the 
north, the Wariavi and Katargarn ; towards tho north-east, the Lil 
and Delhi ; towards the east, the Sara ; on tho south-east, the Salabab 
and Man ; towards the south, the Navsjiri, Jafar Ali, and Majura ; and 
towards tho south-west, tho Athwa gate. 

In 1817 the north- western portion of the wall was, unlike the rest, 
only six and a half feet high, and from three to four feet thick, and, 
in some places, consisted only of strong wooden pil^^. In the north- 
west corner was the llati ' made of stone, and said to bo in good 

repair. From tho Rafi tower, ns ftir as tho Wariavi gate, tho wall was 
broken down ; but boyojid that it was in good order, with a parapet 
and rampart. The tliickncssof the wall, varied froiA seven to eight 
feet, and the height from fourt. on to twenty feet. Above each gate 
was a platform, rotded over and furnislied with guns. Besides 
forty-eiglit batterios and tow(*rH, these pIatfoi*ms were from twenty- 
five to thirty feet higli. The narrow wall along tlic north-west face 
was swept away® by the flood of 1822, the wood piles only remaining. 
The Rafi tower is still standing, though in bad repair. Prom the 
Rafi tower to tho Wariavi gate tho wall is in ruins; but further 
east, from the Wariavi and to near tho Lai gate, it is in good order.® 
Near tho Lai gate, and in many places between it and the Delhi gate, 
the wall is in ruins. South of the Delhi gate, which, about ten years 


^ Hamilton's New Act., L, 148, . * 

* Unlike tho portions within the circuit of tho inner wall, the river bank, between 
the outer and the inner 'walls, -would seem to have been left unfortified. In 1762, 
when tho Dutch were forced to move their head-quarters from their lodge in the city 
to the Jahi&ngir wharf near the -Mecca creek, they had to protect l^e river bank by build- 
ing a wall of stone. — Stavoriiius, 111., 154. 

’ Committee's report to Govomment, dated 11th June 1800. 

^ This building is also called tho French tower— why, it is difficult to say. Acoord* 
iug to one account, it was built because the castle was found an imperfect defence. 
But it would seem to have been part of the plan of the outer w^l, as it was raised in 
1719 by one Mirza Raffi-ud-din.-<*Mun8bi Abdnl Hakim's Histo^. 

Mr. Bettington’s Minute on the Flood of 1843. 
f * In 1837, between the Waridvi and KaUrghm gates, 222 feet were waslied^away ; 
but this breach seems since then to have been repaired. 
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ago, was removed to make room for tlie broad statiou road, is more Chapter XZV* 

than one long breach in the wall. It was through these 'broaches Trii+Avaaf 

that, in 1822 and 1837, the flood waters forced their way v^to the city ® 

of Surat ^ from Waracha. i^urther south, in the wall iieaj the Sara Sorat. 

gate, is a largo #tep- well, said^ to have been one of the wells which 

watered Suraff when the site of the city was still garden land. From 

this point to near the Jafar AH gato the wall is uiiiniiirod. Further 

on the curtairi has been removed, the tx)p of the walls forming a 

patlfway about eight feet broad. Ahoifb five hun<lred yards beyond 

the Majura gate is a breach in the wall one hundred and fifty-three feet 

long, a relic of the flood of 1837?^ To the row of large wooden piles 

with whicli this gap was fenced a brick wall, about four foot high, 

was ill 1809 added. Further west was the ^Lthwa gate, removed to 

make room for tlio Dumas road. Hetweeu the Dumas road and the 

river bank the wall is in good order. 

To the cast of the city, between the railway station and the outer suburb, 

wall, a suburb has of late years been gradually extending. The 
whole has, from the first, been laid out with care. The broad road- 
way, encircling an open plot of ground planted with trees, separates 
the railway station frooi a roomy travellers^ rest- house and a (ivescent- 
shaped row of largo and regularly built dwellings. Besides this 
crescent, the suburb contains some streets oi sirnillcr houses and 
shops, steam cotton-presses, and a largo cotton spiuiiiiig-facLoiy. 

• 

After the assumption of the entire control of tho city by the 
British (1800)/^ happiness and prosperity arc said to have prevailed 
in Surat,® But this time of good order and roriving trade did not 
last long. In ISflS, driven south by the famine in northern Gujarat, 
crowds of idle and diseased*^ immigmuts from Culch and JVIalwa, ^ by 
long habit addicted to thieving and tho commission of every criine,^ 
caused much injury to Surat. Trade had, also, during these years 
been steadily passing to Bombay, ai>d, in spite of a brief season of 
prosperity in 1815, so greatly liad Surat lost its importance, tliat, of 
the 000,000 inhabitants of 1798, in 1818 only 157,195 remained.’^ 

In 1818 trade was active; but this year of speculation was fol- 
lowed by a period of great depression. In tho following year 
(June 1819) the shock of tho earthquake, which cansod so much 


^ Mr. Bettington’s Account of Floods, 1843. ' 

’ ifarmaddshaukdr’s History, 

* Statement of the Fftajdtr of Surat, with his letter dated 13th September 1837. 

* The leading events connected with the city previous to 1800 are given in the 
chapter on history. 

® Forbes* Or. Mem., IIL, 401. 

® These famine immigranbs are aaid to have introduced small-pox'of a very virulent 
deacription, and a pestilential disease of the febrile kind, from which Surat suffered 
severely,— Ham. Hes. of Hindustan, L, 722. 

7 These population returns are doubtful. In 181f no satisfactoiy estimate had yet 
been made, though Hamilton (Des. of Hindustdn, 1., 722) admits that the population 
waa then supposed to fall considerably short of 600,000, the estimate twenty years 
before. The total for 1818 is taken from Briggs' Cities of Gnjar4shtra, 138, who also 
gives ^ population of the city in 1808, 
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Chapter XIV. damage in northern Gujarat^ was distinctly felt at Surat. Though 
not sufficient to destroy, the disturbance was enough to give to 

Haoes of Interest buil^ngs a marked swinging motion, which lasted about 

SuBAT. three minutes.^ In 1825, though the city was still ' veiy largOj with 
lofty houses overhanging its narrow winding streetss' its trade was 
trifling, consisting of little but law cotton shipped in boats to Bom* 
bay. With the exception of tho Bohoras and the Parsis, ' dismal 
decay ’ had fallen on the merchants of the city,® and in the dearth of 
employment iho (3ntire propulation had dwindled down to I 245 OOO 
souls.® During the next twelve years (1825-1837) trade continued 
slowly to decline, and the city from 'year to year, by little and little, 
grew poorer. In 1837, two great calamities — a fire in the hot 
season (April 24-26), and a flood (29th August fco Ist September) 
towards tho close of tho rains — destroyed the greater part of the 
city, reducing almost all classes of its inhabitants to a state of poverty. 

Fire of 1837. On a Monday afternoon (5 p.m.), about the height of the Surat hot 

season ^Ap^il 24th), in Machlilipith, one of tho richest and best-built 
quarters of the city, the dwelling of one of the loading Parsis was 
found to be on fire. A jar of boiling pitch had been spilt, and some 
of the wood -work of tho house was in flames. The unpopularity of the 
owner of the house, according to one account — ^tho cause of the fire,— 
the helplessness of such of his neigh boui*s as were willing to stop the 
fire, but as Parsis could not quench it with water, — tho lofty closely- 
packed houses with their fmmeworks of timber, ^and their heavy 
wooden oaves overhanging the narrow winding streets, — were enough, 
without the help of a ^ fresh breeze from the north, ^ to raise a con- 
flagiutioii that, witliiii a few liours, (‘ONcred an area of three miles. 
So fierce was the fire that, when night closed in, from a distance of 
twenty to thirty miles across I Ik< Surat plain, heavy masses of smoke, 
lit up by flashes of llanie, were seen hanging over the city. In spite 
of the stillness of tho night, the fire kept spreading and gaining 
strength. In the heart of the city it raged with so vast a flame, and 
60 fierce a heat, that nothing comd endure or escape it. So far the 
progress of the fire had been steady and gradual, and before they 
were burnt many of the dwellings had been stript of what of most 
value was in them. But at daybreak on Tuesday (April 25th) a 
breeze sprang up from the south-west. Before it the flames speedily 
forced their way to parts of the city hitherto deemed safe. Here, 
huddled together and unprotected, the fire found most of the pro- 
perty that on the previous day had escaped its slower progress, and 
the names, dashing suddenly across the only entrance to the Jhampa, 
while the men wei*e away helping in another part of the town, 
destroyed, with many of the women and children, the handsome 
dwellings and mosque of the Bohoras. About two o^clock on Tuesday 
afternoon the fire was at its height. From that time it declined, bat 


' TruiB. Bom. Oeog. Soc., XV]!,, 292. Oaihe 29th Apri]t'l8M|Knotliet9WtbniliRkA 
shock was fdt This was less serere^ las^ only for two " h ni tm 

» Calcutta Aeview, IX,, 103-107o • 
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continued to rage till WedncBday morning (26tli). When the fire 
was over, besides many who were supposed to have perished in the 
ruins, the bedies of forty-nine dead were found. Of thes^ seven wore 
destroyed in the rapid change in the course of the fire on Tuesday 
.morning thirt j-two lost their lives in trymg to save pft)porty, and 
ten werofouiffi to have thrown themselves into wells and ponds. Of 
the total loss of property no estimate could be framed. But 9,373 
houses were destroyed, and this, at an avenige of £50 (Rs. 500) a house, 
glw[3S a total sum of £468,650 (Rs. 46,86,500). (Jf the whole number 
of houses destroyed, whose ruins stretched along about 9| miles of 
thoroughfare, 6,250 were in th^city, and 3,123 in the suburbs.^ The 
misery of the people was somewhat relieved by the grant of £5,000 
(Rs. 60,000) from government, and from a private subscription of 
£12,500 (Rs. 1,25,000) collected in Bombay.® 
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Surat was in no position to recover from this disaster. Trade had ^ood of 1837. 
for years been falling from bad to worse, and many of its*!most intel- 
ligent merchants, both Hindus and Parsis, no longer bound to the 
city by the tie of a comfortable home, deserted Surat in fiivour of 
Bombay. Those who left Surat were fortunate. Towards the close of 
the rainy season (29th August), the Tdpti i*ose to a greater height 
than it had ever been known to reach, flooded almost the whole of 
the city, and for miles round covered the face of the country like a 
sea.® Before the waters subsided, the city had lost eighteen in men, 
and £27,455 (R#. 2,74,550) in property. This second calamity loft 
the people of Surat almost helpless. For more than a year nothing 
would seem to have been done to repair the city. In 1838 (Decem- 
ber) it is described as ^ but the shadow of what it had been, two- 
thirds to three-fourths of the city having been annihilated.^ ^ 


But during the next two years (1838-1840) the fortunes of Surat 
began to mend. From 1840 its trade improved and increased 
steadily from year to year. In 1847, though the city walls wore 
still dilapidated, the public gardens uncared for, the streets filthy, 
and the population ' at the most not more than 80,000 souls,' ^ lines 
of houses most of them, it is true, of the cheapest materials — had 
been raised, and the Bohor&s had renewed their quarter of tho town 


^ The details of the houses destroyed show tho course and limits of the Are. In 
the city 259 houses wore burnt in Miichhiipith, 647 (the whole) in Rahia Soni Chahlo, 
1,1>4 ui Keldpith and Kanpith, 363 in I&nitalAv, 998 (the whole) in W^ifalia, 390 
in Sangiridvdd, 876 (the whole) in Kapdtia Chaklo, 581 in BhAgAtaldT, and 892 in 
Gopipnra. In tho suburbs, 1,8^ were in Nav&pura, 68 in Haripnra, 524 in Saldbat- 
pura, and 721 in Begampnra. 

* The aooonnt of the fire is corniced from government letter No. 815, dated 8th 
May 1837 ; from the report of the native police superintendent, or hotwdl of Surat, 
and fixun inforaiation collected from private sources. 

a Details of this flood are given in the account of the river Tdpti 

* Ttus.Boim.Qw.^.tiVIL, lOS. , 

■ Tbore we two aoebnnt. of Sumt in 1847 in the CiJcntt. Review, IX., 103-137, 
md in Briitg.’ Citiee of Oujudahtra. A. to twpnUtipn Brigg. gives 90,000 to 8»,O0p f 
the ^timeto in the text is front the Csleutts Review. 
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Chapter XIV. ^ well-built dwollingR,witb every regard to light and ventila-. 

tion/ ^ By 1851 the population had risen to 89,505. In the following 

Places of Interest years, as tradp continued to increase, the city gradually recovered some 
Slrat. of its fonn(^ prosperity till, in 1858, its position as the centre of rail- 
way operations in Gujarat gave Surat a sudden incrcas'jof wep-lth and 
impoi'tanco. Largo sums of money found their way llito the city, 
and before the reaction had set in the x\.merican war had broken out, 
and the rap^M rise* in the value of its produce again made Surat a 
rich city, 'lot* closely connected with Bombay to escape unhurt fi‘6m 
the financial disastei's of 1805-181)6, the merchants and men of 
capital in Surat were, in spite of theil* losses, able to keep uninjured 
a considerable part of their wealth. As the value of agricultural 
produce had still declined but little, and as no other investment 
seemed safe, a large amount of capital was in thc»se years, and as late 
ns 1809, invested in the purchase of land in Surat and its neighbour- 
hood. « 

Since 1869 the fall in the prices of agricnltuiul produce has re- 
duced iho value of property in Sui-at. 'rrade lias deidined, and, with 
the loss of employment, the price of labour has fallen. At the same 
time the condition of Sunit is by no means one of general depression. 
Ibe activity of some branches of its manufactures, and the successful 
establishment of steam -presses and fnctorics, give good employment 
to many of the poorer classes, 'riic largo sums they spend on their 
feasts and in improving their dwellings show that, among the middle 
and upper classes, wealth is considerable ; and its well-kept streets, its 
public buildings, and its park,, give the c ity an air of general order 
and prosperity. 

Trade. As will bo soon from tho accf »mpanying tabular statement, the great 

sea cojuincrco of Surat has dt i lincd from an estimated total value of 
£1,043,222 (Rs. 1,04,32,220) in 1801 to £273,241 (Ks. 27,32,410) in 
1871. At tho same time, since the opening of the railway, a groat 
and gi'owing land traffic has boon developed, tho returns for tho 
Smut station showing an advance in passenger traffic from 414,797 
in 1808 to 491,789 in 1874, and in the quantity of goods cai'riod 
from 23,189 to 30,808 tons ; — 

Statfiment showing the estimated value of tho Sea trade of the Surat (OUy) 

Fort. 1800-1876. 


* Yearn, 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Total. 

Years. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Totol. ' 

1801-2 

1810 11 

1820-21 ... 

laso-si 

18.S6 86 

1846.-44 ... ... ... 

1844-45 

& 

'545,101 
462,;!04 
449,676 
427,025 1 
28,526 
604,046 ] 
286,98^4 

£ 

468,121 

446,546 

406,124 

3S8.620 

267,996 

258,826 

28-1,790 

£ 

1.049,222 

819,500 

816,645 

286,.'.2.6 

562,869 

581,774 

1850-51... 

1855-56... 

1850-60... 

1865-66... 

1860-70... 

1874-76... 

£ 

278.678 

410,593 

1,018,84! 

258,954 

121,602 

32,902 

£ 

374.868 

467,363 

521.098- 

723,487 

225.470 

240,339 

' £ 

652,946 

877,896 

1,569,989 

982,891 

847,171 

873,841 


" ^ These xnaterialB, * wood-planking, bamboos, and matting,* made Surat extremely' 
liable to fires. In the two years between March 1848 and Mareh 1850 six fires are 
reiforderl, which between them destroyed 413 houses, with a loss of property ostimted 
at J619, 548 (Es. 1,95,480). r r .r 
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With the transfer of its trade to Bombay, the great pogulation of 
Surat, as late as 1797 estimated at 800,000 souls,^ would seem to 
have rapidly declined. In 1811 it is returned at 250, OW) souls,^aiid 
in 1816 tit 124,406 souls,® and, continuing steadily to fail ofp, it had 
in 1847 seaclmdas low a figure as 80,000. The fortunes of Surat wei’o 
then at their lowest. In 1851 the total had risen to 89,505, and with 
the inoreaso of prosperity in 1872 stood a« high as 107,149 souls. Ac- 
cording to the census of 1872, of the whole population, 79,076, or 
73‘80 per cent, were Hindus ; 21,260, or 19*84 percent, Musalmans; 
6,300, or 0*06 per cent, l arsis j^aiid 313, or 0*29 per cent, Christians 
and others. The following is a summary of the available inforjuation 
regarding the str<3ngth, occupation, and condition of the different 
sub-divisions of tlio Surat townspeople: Among Hindus, Brahmans 
8,988, except the Nsigar and a few of the other sub-divisions, on the 
whole, poor; Wanias 11,559, engaged chiefly in trade, some rich, and 
many well-to-do, but with a largo residue of petty shop-lvcepers and 
po^r clerks; Rhravaks 3,717, trfidors, merchauts, money-lenders, and 

1 *owollcrs, on the whole, a prosperous community, ihougli many mem- 
bers aro in poor circMimstancos ; Bliatias 465, and Luwanas 439, milk- 
sellors, turners and shop-keepers, prosperous ; Brahma- KshatrLs 449, 
government servants, pleaders, and bankers, prosperous ; Kayasths 
720, and Parbhiis 130, chiefly clerks in government oflices, middling ; 
Kanbis 7,739, money-lenders, traders and merchants, weavers and 
cultivators, goo^l ; Kdchhias 2,004, vogotable-sollers, a few weavers 
and artizaus, prosperous; Mdlis 217, sellers of flowers, good; 
Kliamars 143, weavers and vegetable-sellers, good ; Bhavsars (calico- 
printers), and Chliipas (calenders) 1,392, middling; Galiards, indigo- 
dyers, 206, middling; Khatris 5,941, and Sal vis 110, weavers, mid- 
dling ; Ghanchis, oil-pressors, 4,295, engaged in various callings, 
vegetable-sellers, sweetmeat-makers, labourers, prosperous. Sonis, 
goldsmiths, 2,560, prosperous ; Suthdrs, Ctarponters, 1,741, good; Kan- 
sdras, coppersmiths, 904, good; Kadias, bricklayers, 772, pros- 
perous ; Salats, masons, 99, prosperous ; Luhars, blacksmitlis, 844, 
middling ; Darjis, tailors, 1,687, prosperous ; Kumbhars, potters, 
659, a large number engaged as carpenters, prosperous ; Ilajdms, 
barWs, 997, prosperous; Dhobhis, washermen, 894, prosperous; 
Bhistis, water-bearers, 46, middling ; Eajputs 718, servants and 
labourers, middling; Gandhraps, songsters, 43, middling; Gold,3, 
rice-pounders, 3,282, weavers, labourers, private servants, middling ; 
E[hdrwds, seamen, Bhois, palanquin-bearers, 1,327, and Machliis, 
fishermen, 906, middling ; Purabias 347, servants, middling ; Mard- 
thds 702, servants and labourers, middling; Bhadbhuja, parchers 
of grain, 402, middling ; Bhand&ris, toddy-drawors, 342, middling ; 
Bharwdds, shepherds, 102, middling ; KoKs 3,089, labourers, mid- 
dling; Rdjbhards, makers of the warp, 113, middling; Waghris, 


^ Surat Papers, 91. This number is probably excessive. Other estimates of the city 
population during the latter part of the eighteenth century vary from four to ton Ukhs 
&5e p. 134). 

* * Report of the collector to Government dated 4th December 1811. ^ 

' * Bdbk of reference to the plan of the city of Surat, by Captain Henry Adamet 
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Chapter XIV. fowlers and huntcrSj and B&vali&s, cotton-tape-makers, 780, poor j 

Wdnsforas, bamboo-splitters, 219, poor ; Mocbis, shoe -makers, includ- 

Places of Interest* j^g DabgaA, drum-makers, and Chdnldgars, spangle^makers, in 
Surat. all 1,001, tiiddling ; Khalpds, tanners, 186, poor j Dublds and other 
aborigipal tribes 1,670, poor; depressed classes, Dhefb^and Bhangi&s 
8,698, prosperous ; religious mendicants 949 ; miscellaneous 63. 
Musulmdus numbered 21,260. With the exception of 3,336 Bohords, 
most of them prosperous traders, the Musalmdns, — government 
messengers and police, petty shop-keepers, weavers, and labourers, 
are in depressed circumstances. Rdrsis numbered 6,500. Except 
somefamuies of poor weavers and menials, the Pdrsis, as government 
servants, lawyers, doctors, merchants, artisans, and shop-keepers, 
form a prosperous community. Under the head of * others '813 per- 
sons, of whom 297 were Christians, were included. 

Stylo of living. A fondness for good living, pleasure, and show, alike among 

Hindus, Pdrsis, and Musalmdns, is the characteristic of social life in 
Surat.^ Hindus have two favourite forms of excitement — ^their caste 
feasts and wedding processions, and their local fairs and festivals. 
In Surat caste feasts and processions are both more common and more 
costly than in other parts of the province. Nor is this form of ex- 
travagance confined to Hindus of the higher classes. Especially of late 
years oil-sellers and other artizans give feasts, of which a Wdnia would 
be proud. The fairs, held a few miles out of Surat, are, as they 
used to be two hundred years ago, largely attendoGlr. Rows of gay 
bullock-carts, filled with richly dressed men and children, press 
along to the places outside of the city walls, where the 'citizens resort to 
banquet and amuse themselvCvS.’ The Parsis join largely in the merry- 
making at these festivals, and, besides holding their old-fashioned 
feasts in their public hall, llie practice of forming into clubs for 
amusement and ent(?rtainment has lately become common. Among 
Musalmans, the Bohoras, the only prosperous class, are famous for 
their hospitality and love of good living. Other Musalmlins have 
not, as a rule, much to spend on private feasting ; but once at least 
in the year, on the Bakri Id,^ they make a 'brave show ' as they 
pass through the streets of Surat.^ « 

^ DctailB of the daily lifu of the difTerent claBsea'of towiwpoople will be found in the 
general chapter on the population of Gu jardt. 

J In memory of the ram sacrificed for Isaac. The feast falls in the Muhammadan 
month of Zilhaj. The procession of fdbuts, or effigies of the tomb of Hasan and Hns- 
sein, another day of show and excitement, is not referred to in the text^ as in Surat 
Hindus have almost as great a share in the procession as Musalmdns. 

* £xce^ that there is no salute from the castle, and that no European offloera^re 
inrasenl^ the Bara and Ghhota Sdhebs, as the sons-m-law of the late Mir Jdfar Ali xbAn 
are commonly oalled, very closely maintain the Bskri Id procession as it was a hundred 
yem ago (see above ^ 132). ^ On the Bakri Id, about eight in the morning, a palan- 
onin waits on the K^i, or religions head of the orthodox Mid br ing s mm to 

thenawdb’s palace. rVom the palace, about nine o’clodL, the procession startiSH^firat^to 
the castle ; then, by the Bakah r s palace, the municipal hall, and Syed Idme’ mosque to 
the place of prayer outside of the Katdrgdm gate. Mounted dmmmem head the 
ceasiom followed by a body of ou^-mnners in scarlet ; then the BLdji, in a riohly qifpa- 
menM palanquin. After him a brass band and an elephant with noh trappinga ; then; 
pother Mlanquin, with some at Ohhota SdheVa ooildr^ a aeeoadband, and tho 

Oiihota Sdheb'a aon on horse-hack; then more oat-mnneri^ andtheCfahotiiMhab tern' 
oarmage drawn by four grey horses* Agaardufuboatf^enterteinenv^^ 
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Another feature in the social life of the traders and craftsmen 
of Surat is their organization into guilds. The chief of these 
guilds^ composed of the leading bankers and merchants^^s called the 
mahdjan, or trade-guild. Its funds^ derived from fee^ on cotton 
and on bills of OKchange, are spent pa^lj on the animal hospitals and 
partty on the^temples of the Mahkraj^s of the Walabhdchari sect. 
The title and office of Nagarseth^ or cMef merchant of the city^ 
hereditaiy in a Shrdvak family, has for a long been little more than 
a name. Though including men of different castes and races, each 
class of craftsmen has its craft-guild, or pcmchdyaty with a headman, 
or referee, in petty trade disputes. They also have a common purse, 
spending their funds partly in charity and partly in entertainments. 
A favourite device for raising money is for the men of the craft or 
trade to agree, on a certain day, to shut all their shops but one. Tho 
right to keep open this one shop is then put up to auction, and the 
amount bid is credited to the guild funds. • 


In the matter of house-building, the cheapness of timber brought 
from the Dang forests gives Surat an advantange over Ahmeddbdd 
and other cities of northern Gujardt. In Surat, each story of a 
dwelling is built so as to be independent and self-supporting. 
The weight of the building rests not on the brick- walls, but on the 
large wooden pillars, placed at the corners and at intervals along the 
inner walls. Surat houses may bo roughly classed as belonging to 
one of the three^tyles : the Muhammadan style, in vogue from about 
1600 to 1759 ; the Hindu style, common in houses built between 1759 
and 1837 and the modem Bombay style that has beon in fashion for 
perhaps the last twenty years. The houses of tho first period were for 
the most part built two or three stories high, round an open court, 
v^ith a fountain in tho centre. At the end of the building, on the 
ground floor, was the public reception-room, and in the upper stories 
other public rooms. The women's quarters and the cook-room were 
separate. Under the Muhammadans (1573-1759), even rich Hindus, 
through fear of exaction or robbery, lived in small poor-looking 
houses. But in the security that followed the establishment of 
British power in Surat (1759), Hindus not only began to build large 
and handsome dwellings, but spent much money in decorating the 
fronts of their houses with carved pillars and cornices of wood. The. 
heavy eaves and the massive wooden doors were also highly ornament- 
ed. jliis form of house decoration continued fashionable till, in 1837, 
the jfreht&r number of the largo houses were destroyed by fife. 
A few still remain, some of which are said to have cost as much as 
£10,000 (Rs. 1,00,000). Reduced to poverty by the fire, Surat was 
rebuilt ^ of the cheapest materials, — wooden planks, and bamboo 
matting,'‘^^d as late as 1850, iii some parts of tho town, only here 


Iniiui, esoort tbe Bara Stheb’a son, who is seated on an elephant ; then more ont- 
nmiiein ; and after the Bara SAheb and the Bakshi , pass ridiim abreast, a mounted 
bodvi-giiard doses the procession. Strings of bnllf^-oarts and carriages press on 
behuA Ibw are die famiUes, says Monsbi LntfnUah, so badly off as not to appear on 
t|^ day in gay, almoM in rich dothes, and on their retmii xegsle themselves, finmnea 
itt a way#’ Sfe dinner of mutton and n aociMropi (see). 
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and there was a honse with brick-walls.^ But, with retoming pros- 
perity and growing wealth (1853-66), houses, built after a new fash^n, 
began to rise in many parts of the city. These new houses differ 
from the old ones chiefly m being lighter and more open. . Instead 
of being square the wooden pillars in front are ronnded,l^aad ftre taller 
and slighter than the old onea The wood-work is aimost entirely 
plain, no heavy eaves, carved cornices, or richly-cut capita. In- 
doors the runms are larger and higher, and, with broader and more 
open windows, they are brighter and more airy, though, perhsps,"not 
so cool as the old houses.* * ^ 

The details of the inner arrangements of a town honse given in the 
provincial chapter apply to the Surat houses. But the hhoycbru^ 
a cellar or undor-ground strong-room> is seldom found except in 
Surat. Though alike in being always made of brick and cement 
vnithout timber^ these cellars vary much in size and construction. In 
some houses they are but little more than treasuries or safes for 
keeping articles of value. In others they resemble the underground 
retreats in a Muhammadan mansion^ rooms furnished with swinging 
cotSj favourite resorts in the hot season. Occasionally, especially in 
the houses of rich traders, the cellar contains an inner safe, or 
hhojdno, secreted with great care in one of the walls of the chamber. 
Another point worthy of note in the arrangements of Surat town 
houses is that very many of them are provided with a private well 
and a cistern for holding rain water. With only obe or two excep* 
tions the water in the city wells is, from its brackishness, fit only to 
be used for bathing and cleaning. Almost all the well-to-do drink 
rain water. This, falling on the flat cement coated roofs and terraces, 
is drawn through metal pipes or masonry channels down to a cement 
lined cistern, where it remains fresh and fit for drinking throughout 
the year. Those who have no store of rain water, drink water drawn 
from the Tapti or from one of the few wells of sweet water in the 
suburbs and outskirts of the city. 

On the bank of the river, between the castle and the custom-house, 
stands the English church. The foundation-stone of this building 


^ Collector’s report dated 6th Febmarj 1860 . 

* One of the best specimens of the new stylo of house architecture is the dwelling 
o&a Hindu, the most tasteful maker of wooden bracelets in Surat. On a foundation 
raised sevenil feet above the level of the ground, a row of wooden pillars, well loeinded 
and varnished, supporting the upper story, runs along the edge of a broad terrace or 
veranda paved with stone. Beyond this veranda is the workshop, a large room 
taking up all the front^e of the house, abont thirty.flve feet long, ten feet high, and 
fifteen feet broad. This room is open to the street, airy and clean. In the bra wall 
at either end, is a door. Of these one opens into a little enclosed court-yard. Through 
the other, on the left hand, are the rooms for cooking and bathing, and to the rjght ra 
atair-caae. This stair-case is a great advance on the old rope and ladder amogament 
for getting into the upper story. It haa broad wooden stepa, and a wooden hand-mil. 
The ascent ia easy, with a turning or resting-place half way up. In the uppet atoty 
there ia but one room of the same dimenaiona aa the Workshop. This 10019 ia opon 
and airy, the ceiling boardedi and the walls pfunted to ropreaeqt orimaon 
The furniture eonsists of a bm, chain, and cnahiona near wi^a. The fim it qf 
^mud. ’ A ladder leads to a flat-paved terrace on the rooiL The rain water is fiolloctod 
in pipes, and carried down to a oistem in the oonrt*yasd. Outside of 'the wall ut%' 
small wril. £800 (Bs. 8,000) are said to have been apent in' building iUi houitL 
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was hid, on tihe 16tih February 1820, by Mr. Elphinston, <duef of Chapter ZI7» 
Surat. The church was opened in 1822, and was consecrated by «■ ‘77* . ... . 

bishop Heber, April i7th, 1825. The building, which diolds seats ^“®“®*^*w**** 
for a congregation of about one hundred persons, cos|i a sum of Subat. 
£5,800 (j^. 5§,t00).i 

The Mission chapel near the old English fwtoiy, built about the The Miasion chapel 
year 1835, by Mr. Fyvie, of the London Missionary Society, is sup- 
posed to accommodate a natire congregation of three to four hun- 
dred, and a European cong'.’egation of two hundred persons. 

The Roman Catholic or Portuguese chapel in the BhSgdtalar ward. The Portogueae 
not &r from the site of the old Dutch foctory, would seem, from a 
tablet on the door, to have been bnQt about the year 1802. It can 
hold a congregation of about one hundred and fifty persons. Opposite 
the chapel is a small burying-ground with about twenty togibs.^ 

The European tombs, built during the latter half of the seven- European tombs, 
teenth century, are among the chief objects of interest at Surat.’ 

Mr. Bellasis (1861) has left the following account of these monu- 
ments : — 

** The most pompous mausoleum in the English cemetery is that. 
erected over those ‘ most brotherly of brothers,' Christopher and 
Sir George Oze^den. The structure is, in bet, made up of two 
tombs, of which one is interior to the other. Christopher died in 
1659 ; and the first building, a domed structure with a piunacle at 
each comer, was erected over his grave, and an epitaph, written 
by his brotW, was placed within it on a small marble slab. It is 
written in the old English character, and is a model epitaph for an 
exact merchant. It is as follows : — 

“ Hio atuB ert CbristophenM Oxinden, probitatis 
Exemplum yitd, sed vita) morte caducte, 

Intrat et exiit, hio incepta animamqne finivit. 
nie dies tantoxn numeraro lo^sift valobat, 

Non annoB, nam raptim exegit mors raticnem. 

QunritiBp 0 Domim, quid darnni vel ^tiid habetis 
Lucri ? VOS servum, socium nos, pordidit ille 
YituDp sed per contra scribat mors mihi lucrum. 

Exijt e vita Apr. 18, 1659.” 

This may be translated : — 

Here is laid Christopher Ozenden, in his life a pattern of bir deal- 
ing ;*in his death, a proof of the frailty of life. 


' i0.1oattoReviMr,IX.,lS4. 

* The Portugneseha^two ohap^ in Surat— one, built in 1624, at the site of the Por- 
tuguese tombs, near the Stat^mm gate. For the support of this ohapd the emperor 
cdMlhi granted, in 1726, ayeany sum of £12 12s. (Bs. 126). In 1759 a second chapel 
was built, and was sumKirted by the EngUsh Government. (CoUeotor of Surat to the 
Bombay Govemment^ dated SOth August 1828.) Some account of the Armenian 

dmpel has been given ab^e in the desci^tion of thy MuUa’s ward, p. 305. 

s European traveUers in Surat were very proud of the^ tombs.^ Ovington (1690) 
speaks of them as monumentsi whose laige-ermt and beautiful architecture, and aspir- 
i&headi, them, viaiUe at a remote diitanoe, lovely objects of the si|^t,.andgivw 
them the title of the prindpel objects and msgoificences of the city.. 
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He comeSj and he is gone. Here he ended his ventnres and his 
life. 

Days on^, not years, could ho enter in his accounts ; for, of a 
sadden, death called him to a reckoning. 

Do you ask, my miisters, what is your loss and what your gain? 

You have lost a servant, we a companion, ho his life ; but, against 
this, he can write ^ death to me is gain.’ • 

** Sir George Oxenden died in 16^9, and Christopher’s tomb was 
then irielosed in another, similar in style, but two stories high, and 
remarkable for the peculiarity of its dome, which represents an open 
cross. ITie height of this monument is forty feet. The diameter 
twenty-five ; massive pillars support two cupolas rising one above the 
other ; and round their interiors are galleries reached by a flight of 
many stej^Js. In the upper compartment of this building is inserted 
a large marble slab bearing an inscription to the memory of Sir 
George, in which he is magnificently described as * Anglorum in 
Indifi, Persifi, Arabia, Precses.'^ 

The inscription is as follows:— 

Interrogaa T Amice Lector ! 

Quid fiibi vult grandior luec »tnictiira ! UeBponBum habc, 
lu hoc gloriatur satis quod alteram illnm graudem coutiuet, 

Suporbit insuper quod una cum tegit gcuerusosaluos fratres 

Qui et in vivis fuerunt ct utiam in mortuis sunt qunm conjuuctissimi. 
Alterum vulis intelligas ^ lege alibi. 

Intelligas vclis alterum ? Ic^^o hie. 

Dominus Georgius Oxinden ( ^atiumius 
Filius uatu tertius D. Jacobi Oxiuden Eciuitis. 

Ipse eejuesiri dimitate oniatiis 
Anglorum m iiulmf Fersift, Arabia, Frasses, 

Insulffl Botnl^ayensis Gubemator 
Ab lllustri Socictote pix> qua presidobat et gubernabat 
Ob maxima aua et repotita in earn morita 
Singulori favoria et gratitudinis apeoimine bouesbatua. 

Vir 

Saag^oinis splendoro, rerum uan, 

Fortitudine, prudentiA, probitate, 

Ferenunentiaaimua 

Cum plurimorum luctu, obijt Julij 14* 

Cum plunmorum frequentiA aopultua eat Julij 15*" 

Anno Domini 1669 
Anno ^tatia 60. 

, Heus Lector ! 

Ex magno hoc viro, vcl mortuo aliqmd pioficiaa.*’ 

In the immediate neighbourhood of the Oxenden mausoleum is a 
building of considerable pretension, but without an inscription, 
Bupposra to be the tomb of Gerald Angler (1677). Near to these 
are tombs which bear the names of Bernard Wyche, chief of Surat, 
(1736), and of Annesloy (1700), displaying the armorial bearings of 
their families. The devices of western heraldiy quaintly contrast 
•"with the semi Saracenic architecture of the tombs, and with theluxo- 
riant tropical folia^ in which they are embosomed. Tl^e others, 
with Latin insenptionB, are in memory of Francis Breton, president, 
•1649 j of Henricus Garyi 1658; and of Bartholomew jEhurris^presr* 
aent, 1686/' • . 
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"Of -the Batch tombs that of Baron Van Reede is said to have 
exceeded all the rest in ma^ificence. This tomb, built with* the inten- 
tion of eclipsing that of Sir George Ozenden, consistsaof a double 
cupola of gi^t dimensions, with a gallery above and below, supported 
on han^om| *colamns. It was formerly adorned with frescoes, 
escutcheons, and passages from Scripture, and the windows were 
filled with much beautiful wood-carving. Some idea may be formed 
of the original cost of this tomb, by the fact of a bill being extant, 
chdrgin^ £600 (Rs. 6,000) to the Butch company for mere repairs. 
While time and the element^ nave left most of the other tombs 
without name or date. Von Reede's tomb still retains three inscrip- 
tions. The one to Baron Van Reede is inscribed in a compartment 
on the wall itself, opposite thp entrance door ; and on either side 
are hung two large black wooden tablets, with the following Butch 
inscription cut in white letters, and in a running hand. The inscrip- 
tion, which records the Baron’s titles and the date of llis death, is 
as follows : — 


Hier Jlust 

Hot lichaam van 
Zyn Hoog Edolheyt 
D. H5. — Hendrik Adriaan 
Baron Van lloedo 
Tot Drakenatcijn Heere van 
Meydiegt 

Onder do ordre van do Bidder 
Schap en ugt de solve ordre 
Gecommitteerd in do Ordinaris 
Gedeputeerde van D’Ed^ Mogend 
Heeren Staaten S Lands van 
Utreqt 

Commissaris van do Generalo 
Noderlandse Gcoctroyeerde 
Cost Indische Compaguie over 
India 

JRepresentcronde in dier qnalite 
He Vergadoringe der Ed*® H™" 

XVIIOT 

Ovorleden don December 
Aq 1691 

Op't Schip Hregerlant Zylende 
Van COOHIM naar SOURATTA 
pp de Hoogte van de Engelse 
Sterkte bombai ; 

Ond Ongevaer 
66 Jaaren. 

*'This may be translated: Here rests the corpse of his high 
nobility the Lord Btenry Adrian, Baron of Reede of Brakenstein, 
Lord of Meydiegt— graced with the Order of Knighthood, and usually 
delegated ly l£o same Order as Beputy of the noble and mighty 
the States of the Province of Utrechlv CommissaiT’ of the 
United NetherlondB licensed East India Company for India, repre- 
senting in that qnalily the assemblies cl the noble Lords the Seven- 
teen. Deputed the 16& Becember,.^ Anno 1691, on board of the 
phj p Bregerlant sailing from Gochim to Souratta abreast of the 
English Fort, Bombai, aged about fifty-six years.*' 
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But the best known of the Surat tombs was that raised over a 
jovial Dutch commander, a great drinker, and said to be a relation 
of the prince of Orange. At the top was a great cup of stone, and 
another at ^ch comer. Opposite each cup was the figure of a su^r- 
loaf. Dutch drinking parties used to frequent this 4omb, ]}rewing 
thoir punch in the large stone basins,^ remembering, sSys Ovington 
(1690), their departed companion so much, that they sometimes 
forgot themselves. In 1847 no trace of this tomb was left.^ 

• 

The MiisalmaTis have the^four following chief places of worship : 
Khajey Diwan S&hob’s mosque, buiU^ it is said, about 1530, by a 
certain Khajey Diwan S4hob. This teacher came to Surat from 
Janok, near Bokhara, lived to the age of one hundred and sixteen 
years, and lies buried in this mosque, where, once a year, a largo fair 
is held in his honour. 

The Nav^'Syed Saheb’s mosque, or the mosque of the nine Syeds, 
on the west bank of the Gopi lake, is another place of Musalm&n 
resort, where a yearly fair is held. Beside the mosque are nine tombs, 
raised, according to one account, in honour of nine warriors, whom 
the Kh&jey Diwdn Sdheb miraculously discovered were buried there. 

The Syed Idrus mosque in Syedpura, with a minaret, one of the 
most conspicuous objects in Sumt, was in 1639 built by a rich 
merchant, named Mirza Syed Beg, in honour of the original ancestor 
of tho present Sheikh Syed Hussein Idrus, O.S.I.,* who is said to 
have come to Surat in 1564, and died in 1622. A fair is held here 
every year in tho Muhammadan month oL Zilhdj. 

Lastly, there are, tho most interesting of the Musalmdn remains, 
the Mirza Sami mosque and tomb in Mirza S&mi ward. The tomb, 
of stone, ornamented with carving and tracery, is said to have been 
built about 1540 by Khud&wand Khdn, the architect of the Surat 
castle. The wooden mosque in the enclosure near the tomb is said 
to have been erected out of materials taken from a Jain temple 
in Shahapur ward. 

There are two chief Parsi fire-temples, or A'tasbeherdm, — one for 
Shdhanshai Farsis, built in November 1823, and the other for 
Kadmi Parsis, built in December of the same year. 

Of Hindu places of worship the following are deserving of notice 
The Walabhachdris have three principal religious buildings, the’, 
tcmplo of Gosfivi Mah&rdj, of Govindji Mahdrdj, and of Ldlji Mahdrdj. 
Goadvi Mahdrdj's, also called BdlkHshnaji’s temple and the great 
temple, is in the Kanpith ward. Built in 1 695, this temple was burnt 
in 1837, and has since been renewed at a cost of more than £10,000 
(Bs. 1,00,000). Govindji Mahdrdj’s temple in Gopipnra has been 
built, at a cost of about £5,000 (Bs. 50,000), on the site of adwellinff- 
house used as a temple, and burnt in 1837. Ldlji Mahdrdj^s tem^e 


' Thevenot's Voyagw <1066), V., 71. 
* Calcutta Reviewi IX., 126. 
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has been rebnilt, since the fire of 1837, at a cost of £2,000 (Rs. 20,000). 
The original temple is said to date from 1770. 

The temple of R&mji in Gopipura was, at a cost of ^1,500 (Rs. 
15,000), constrqpted out of the estate of a Bombay banker. Attached 
to this tbmpl9 is a garden, a place for caste entertainments, and two 
large two-storied houses for the use of travellers. 

I{he Sw&mi'Nar&yau temple, a large building with three white 
domes, is visible from most porta of the city. The chief portions 
of the temple, which are of stone, wore built in 1869 by workmen 
from Kdthidwdr. These men, about one hundred in number, had 
their expenses paid by the followers of Swfimi Nardyan in Kdthid- 
wdr ; and, as they gave their own labour, tho temple was built without 
any cost. 

The Bdldji temples in the Rahi&soni ward were built, be1^roen 1803 
and 1819, at a cost of about £30,000 (Rs. 3,00,000). Tho builder 
was Tarwdri Shrikrishn Arjunji Nathji, banker of the Honourable 
East India Company, whose name is still well known in Surat for 
liberaUty. The greater portion of these buildings was destroyed in 
the fire of 1837. 

Two temples of Hanumdn, tho monkey-god, are much respected 
by the people. Of these, one known as Pdtalia is situated on the 
bonk of the rive( near the If nlla-khadki, and tho other in Sagrdmpura. 

In Ambdji'Ward are two old temples, — one dedicated to Ambdji, 
the other to Kdlka Mata. Of the temples in honour of Mahddev, 
one known as Mnleshwar, in Gopipura, and another as Edshi- 
vishwandth, in the Rahidsoni ward, deserve notice. In both of these 
the shrines are about fifteen feet underground ; a relic, it is said, of 
Muhammadan persecution. 

Of forty-two places of worship belonging to the Shrdvak com- 
munity, the chief are the Mahdvir Swdmi and tho A'desar Bhagwdn 
temples, both in Gopipura, and from one hnudred and fifty to 
two hundred years’ old. Some interest also attaches to Chintdman 
Pdrasndth’s temple in Shdhdpur. Tho present building stands, it is 
said, on the site of an earlier temple of wood cai’ried off by the 
Muhammadans, converted into a mosque, and set up in the enclosure 
near Mirza Sdmi's tomb. • 

t • 

Of places of worship frequented by low-caste Hindus, the chief are 
Ehetaipdl, a small t^ple in Dhertaldv near the police lines ; and 
Marfmata, a hut in the outskirts of the city opposite to Rdnder. 

Near the railway station is a roomy rest-house for travellers, with 
separate quarters for Europeans, Pdrsis, Musalmdns, and Hindus. 
This building was constructs in 1864, at aeost of £2,528 (Rs. 25,280), 
by Mr. Ehaise^i Fardnnji, a Pdrsi murchant of Bombay. Other 
rest-houses for imiropeans ore the travellers’ quarters on the Dutch 
wlu^, and an hotel at the railway station. Musalmfin strangers, 
b^Ses acoommodotion in mosques, have quarters in the mnnigipni 
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Chapter XIV. buildings set apart for their use. For P&rsis^ besides three large old 

viAMa rest-houses/ an hotel has lately been opened near the Nanpura bridge. 

For Hindus is Himotram Mayordm’s aharamslidla near the Waridvi 
Surat. gate. Thi^ building, before the days of railways, was much used by 
traycllcrs passing northwards. Raichand^s dharamsltMa in Gopipura^ 
built in tho year 1864-65, is in appearance much lihA a ^st-class 
Hindu dwelling. I’his rest-house is reserved for tho use of high-caste 
Hindus, particularly Shravaks. Davies^ dharamslidla near the com- 
modore's wharf, formerly much resorted to by persons going by sea to 
Bombay, was built in 1852-53, at the coat of £300 (Rs. 3,000), in 
honour of Mr. Jolm Marshall Davies, Vho, after distinguished service 
as Gollerto]' of Broach and Surat, died in that year as resident at 
Baroda. Besides these, near tho railway station, a board-house has 
lately been opened for Hindus. 

Hospitals. There two chief places for tho relief of the sick in Surat, the 

Kawosji Jahdngir hospital and the Fardunji Parakh dispensary. Of 
these, the K&wasji Jahangir hospital, situated to the south of the 
castlo gi'een, with accommodation for eighty in-door patients, was 
built at the sole cost of Sir Kawasji Jahangir, K.O.S.I., for a sum 
of £7,190 (Rs. 71,900). Tho Fardunji Parakh dispensary, on the 
north side of tho Delhi gate road, nearly opposite to the clock-tower, 
has accommodation for twelve in-door patients. It was built at a cost 
of £1,200 (Rs. 12,000). In and near Surat are four hospitals for. 
animals — in Gopipura, in Sagrampura, in the village erf Majura, about 
two miles, and in the village of Bhestan, about five miles from Surat. 
These four hospitals have togetlier room for about a thousand head 
of cattle. At each of them healthy animal as well as the maimed, 
disoasod, or old, are received. Tho sick are treated with care and 
provided with medicine ; the fi'chle and worn-out are sent to a 
distance to graze ; the healthy, and animals bom in the hospital, are 
used to bring in supplies of grass and grain, and do other light work. 
In February 1877, 522 animals were in hospital. Of the whole nuni- 
bor 107 were cows, and 134 were bullocks; and thirty-nine bu&loes, 
thirty-two horses, ninety-five goats, five deer, seven dogs, one ass, 
three ducks, and ono cock, made up the total. Of Ovington's hospital 
for bugs, fleas, and other insects, where ' a poor man was now and then 
hired to rest all night upon a cot or bed, and let the animals nourish 
themselves by feeding on his carcase,' the only remaining trace is a 
loft whore weevils and other vermin are collected and fed on grain. 
Tho inmates are fed on green grass, hay, and pulse, with, it is 
an average daily consumption of 2,100 bundles of grass and sibom 
1 24 pounds of grain. Dogs and other animals that do not eat grass 
• ov grain are fed with milk and bread. Once a year, on the day of 
sankrdnt (12th January), all are feasted on {^reparation of 

millet-flour, molasses, clarified butter, and milk. These hospitals, 
which together have a yearly revenue and expenditure of, about 


> Theao also vied by the PAtbib on oocaaionB of pnblio enteiMiiinenii^ 

sre— one in Sindhiwtd, said to naive been bnilt in 1768 s one in Svednsri 
bnilt in 1800; and the third at KAnporSi built in 
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£900 (Rs. 9,000), are managed by a committee of Hindu merchants 
jmd bakers.* 

In the castle are the offices of the collector and mafs^BtrajiO of Surat ; 
of the ^ty seeondy and supernumerary assistant collectors ; of the 
district andh&d-quartery or huzur, deputy collectors ; of the district 
supermtendent and city insp^tor of police ; and of tho chief native 
revenue officer^ or mdinlafUarj of the Chortsi sub-division. There 
arehlso the treasury, the city suney office, the offices of the sub- 
reg^istrar and the custom-house. A portion of the castle is also used 
as a lock-up, consisting of thrfe wards, together capable of nccom- 
modatiag about twenty prisoners. In buildings on the Diitcli wharf 
are the offices of the executive engineer, the post office, and the civil 
jail. Close by are the small cause court and the couiis of two sub- 
ordinate judges. To tho south of tho subordinate judge^s court is 
the jail, constructed about fifty years ago, with accommodation for 
one hundred and thirty-nine prisoners, it contains thirty-one wards, 
and in front of the entrance-aoor is a garden extending over on acre. 
The building is guarded by a detachment of native infantry, beyond 
the jail, at the south-west comer of the outer wall, is the court- 
house where the district and assistant judges hold office. Between 
the Majura and Athwa gates are the offices of tho superintendent of 
the revenue survey and of the assistant collector of customs and salt. 
No separate buildings are provided for tho offices of the educational 
inspector, nortliem division, and the deputy conservator of forests, 
Gujar&t circle^ who hold office in their own houses. The govern- 
ment telegraph office is at present a hired building on the gate 
load near the clock-tower. 
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Of miscellaiioous public buildings is the clock-tower on the Delhi Muoellaoeoui. 
gate road. This building, which, in campaniform, rises to tho height 
of eighty feet, was completed in 1871 at the sole charge of KMn 
Barjorji Merw^ji Frazer, at a cost of £1,750 (Bs. 17,500). 

The high school, with eight class-rooms and one central or lecture 
|in.ll provides accommodation for about five hundred boys. It was 
completed in 1872 at a cost of £8,600 (Bs. 86,000). Of this whole 


1 The foUowing were the chief items in the hospital balance sheet for 1876-1877 
BcbUmce Shut of (fte 8wnU Ammal HospitaU, 1876-1877. 
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amount £8,500 (Rs. 35,000) was contributed by Mr. SorAbji Jamsb^jx 
Jiiibh&i of Bombay, and the remainder by government. The girla^ 
school in tlfe E[ap&tia ward, to which Mr. R&ichand Dipchand con- 
tributed a%am of £200 (Rs. 2,000), was completed ijf 1^4 at a cost 
of £600 (Rs. 6,000). • • 

Built at a point virhere the line passes alongthe top of a high banhj 
the Surat railway sration is two storied on the city or west front, and 
single storied on the jilatform or east side. From the town roa^the 
platform is reached by a flight of broad stone steps. Large, and far* 
nished with tirst class offices and ref^hment-rooms, the station cost 
a sum of about £25,000 (Rs. 2,50,000). In sj)ite of the difficulty of 
finding good foundations, the buildings have, since 1862, stood with- 
out injury the daily vibration of heavy trains. 

Among the places of interest in Surat are thd' markets. These are 
of two kinds, wholesale, or pith, and retail, or bazar. Of wholesale 
markets there are four, — ^the rice-market in Navdpura ; the millet, 
pulse, and grass-market in Begampura ; the wheat-market near the 
Wari&vi BMgal ; and the ghi kdnto, or butter-market, in Haripura. 
Except in making purchases of the better varieties of butter, one sys- 
tem of buying and selling is observed at all of these markets. In the 
fair-weather months, at the grain and grass-markets, bands of carta 
assemble between five and six in the morning. The sellers are chiefly 
cultivators ; the buyers, retail-dealers and private arsons anxious 
to lay in their yearly or monthly store of grain.^ The buyers and 
sellers do not deal with each other direct. The bargain is negotiated 
through a broker, or daldl. These men, almost all of them Hindus, 
are paid by the seller from one to t wo shillings the cart-load of gnin. 
When a bargain has been struck, rbe work of weighing the grain, 
and delivering it at the purchaser’s house, is left to the broker. Oram 
remaining unsold after the private buyers have left for the day is, at 
fiomewhat reduced rates, generally bought up by retail-dealers. In 
the Haripura suburb are two markets, one for Kaira, or charotwr, and 
the other for Surat, or talahda^ butter. At the Surat butter-market 
the sellers are chiefly cultivators ; the buyers private householdera 
and retail-dealers. This market is held at the house of a W£nia, 
whose family have for generations been the regulatorB of the price of 
butter. Here, at about eight in the morning, retail-deideTS and 
private buyers assemble. Earthen pots of butter,* from villages near 
Surat, are ariunged round the room. The regulator, after consaltingp 
with the dealers as to the general state of the market, passes toiuot 
the room, fixing, by tasting them, the quality of the contents of cscl^ * 

{ *ar. Purchases are then xuMe, first by private persons, andafteirwards 
»y the retail-dealers. When a jar is bought, the regulator. weighB 
it, chalks its weight and price across it, and receives fromtito.swar 
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a lee of one halfpenny. The buyer and seller then start together for Chapter ZZ^ 
buyer’s house. Here the jar is emptied, weighed, and, with a «■ « 

deduction according to the weight of the jar, the price^zed by the OTtttereei. 
r^nlatoris paid. The snp{>lie8 of Kaira, or eha/rotar, butter, an Susat. 
inmrior article often mixed with oil, are in the hands of rich dealers. 

At their^torelhotises, after attending the Surat butter-market, private 
buyers and retail-dealei'S meet together. The price for the day is 
fixed by discussion between buyer and seller, and, after the price is 
fiz^, purchases are made. The butter, kept in large leather jars, is 
weighed, and taken to the buyer’s house by a class of the M&rw&ri 
carriers, who enjoy the monopoly of the butter-carrying trade. 

For the sale of vegetables and grain are five chief retail markets, 
known as the Wari&vi, Burhanpuri, Jh&mpa, Navs&ri, and N&npura 
baz&rs. The sollcrs, as a rule, rent their shops. Between six and 
seven in the morning, for almost all of them pass tho night at their 
dwellings, they open their shops and stay there till eight or ten at 
night. Except among the poorest classes, tho customers are all men, 
either servants or the males of the family. The favourite hours for 
nwketing are from eight to ten in the morning, and from seven to 
nine in the evening. 

In 1875 was completed a survey of tho city of Surat, undert^en City Surrey, 
in 1864 with the object of distinguishing lands belonging to private 
individuals from those that were the property of the state.^ The 
total cost of this survey amounted to £17,557 (Rs. 1,75,570), and the 
receipts to £16,835 (Bs. 1,63,350).^ Government expended £6,714 
(Ra 67,140), and received £6,884 (Rs. 68,840) ; while the municipality 
of Surat expended £10,843 (Rs. 1,08,430), and received £9,451 
(Rs. 94,610). The following statement shows in detail the distri- 
bution of the surveyed lands 

Skitement showing tho distribution of the Lands of the Cihj of Surat, 1875. 


Private land. Qovomment land. 


Total 

■coa laTvsyod. 

Building 

■ItM. 

Lands paying 
summary 
settiemeiic. 

Oovernment 

buildings. 

Hallway 

buildings. 

Occupied or 
assigned 
land. 

Vacant, for 
sale or lease. 

Sq. yda 

Sq.. yds. 

Sq. yds. 

Sq, yds. 

Sq. yds. 

Sq. yds. 

Sq. ydfc 

9,763,899 

4708,840 

2,044,462 

133,933 

78,620 

2,349,449 

448,606 


’ itie municipality of Surat dates from April 1852.* In 1875 its Uunicipaliiy. 
total income amounted to £20,435 (Ra 2,04,350), and its exp^^. 


^ The details aboat the city survi^ are obtained from the accompanimentB of 
G. & No. 5087y dated 20th October 1876. 

* This amonnt does not include the value of the 448,505 square yards of land 
remaining, to be sold, nor does it include the reversionary right of government to 
tile leases granted for ninety-nine years. 

* Jtk 1840 a local fund' was formed at Surat tor the numse of improving the 
eduaniurioations in the town. The Municipal Act (XXVX of 1850) was introduced in 
lOOyOfA July), but the working rules were not framed and sanctioned till 1858 
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tare to £23,171 (Rs. 2,31,710). The incidence of taxBti<m in that 
year, waa Ss. 6|d. (Rs. 1-12-6) per head of the popnlation. The 
following tabular statement, ezclnsive of balances, advances, and 
deposits, shows the chief heads of receipts and disbnrsements in the 
year 1876 ? — , 

Balanee Sheet of the Surat Munic^altty for 1874^6. 


KAoeipta. 

Disbursements. 

■ 

Taxes on su^ar, clarified butter, 
tofldy, toll, iind wheel-tax ... 
Taxes on spirituous liquors 

SSale procoerls of lands 

Jl^veniio from markets and 

slaughter-house 

Sweepom* cess 

Miscrilaneoin 

£ 

13,800 

1,178 

494 

493 

3,616 

855 

Establishment 

Road-sweeping charges 

Privy and cess-pool deaning 

charges 

Watenng 

Lighting 

PnbKoWorka 

Fire establidiment 

Market and slaughter-house 

establishment 

Maintenance of dispensaries 

Qrant-in-aid to schools 

i Publio park 

! Dead-stock 

lioan repaid 

Miscell^eoua 

£ 

2,462 

1,246 

3,636 

1,213 

1,759 

1,073 

2,460 

722 

240 

565 

350 

367 

35 

6,742 

292 

Total 

20,4.35 

'fiotal 

23,171 


Since tho date of the establishment of the municipality, twenty-one 
miles of roadway have been constractod nt a cost of £75,463 
(Rs. 7,54,630). Those lines of road are, thronghont almost their 
whole length, kept lighted and watered. The most important of 
is that known as the Delhi gate road, running from the wharf near 
the castle, eastwards, to the railway station, a distance of about one 
mile and threo-quartors. This road, about thirty feet wide, and com- ' 
plete in all details, cost but little less than £50,000 (Rs. 5,00,000).* 
Besides the expenditure on roads, a sum of £7,757 (Rs. 77,570) 
has been spent in protecting the city from floods, and a sum of 
more than £2,000 (Rs. 20,000) in lessening the risk of loss by fire. 
Systems of drmnage, conservancy, and pnblic markets have also been ' 
established. Except Bombay, no city in the presidency owes so 
much to its municipality as Surat. 

Suwa'li, tho seaport of Surat, a village about twelve miles west 
of the city, in the 01p4d sub-division, outside the mouth of the 
T&pti, with a good roadstead and deep water. The eha nTift], about 
one and a half miles in breadth and seven miles in length, lies be- 
tween a long strip of land, dry at low water, and the shore. * Saw41i 
hole ' is a cove which cuts into the land about the middle of tiiis 


^ The exact total ooet ie £48,949 (Be. 4.89,490). Of this amooiit £1^999 
IBs. 1,69,980) have been met from the sale of land and of materiala of hovsea par. 
<4ia^ and £14,889 (Bs. 1,48,390) paid from municipal, £8,448 (Bs. 8^480) framjo^ 
and £9,870 (Be. 96,700) from imperial funds. >r~ , ^ ^ t 
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.ohaonel.^ Wiili ilie arrival o£ large European aliips, wbioh liad CkaptorZIT* 

often to remain in the Tipti for several months, Snw&U became 7 7". 

^ seaport of Surat. In 1626 it had already become a place of '***" 
importance. In the &ir season (Smtember to March) the W&nifis Swa'u. 
'pitched their J;>oothB and tents and huts of straw in gimt numbers, 
resemUing asBOuntry fair or market.' Here they sold (»licoes, China 
satin, porcelain, mother-of*pearl and ebony cabinets, agates, tur- 
quoises, camelians, as also rice, snmr, plantains, and native hquor.* 

Fpf some years all ships visiting the T&pti were allowed to anchor 
at Suw&li; but so great were the facilities for smuggling that, before 
many years had passed (1666), the privilege was limited to the 
English, Dutch, and French.’ About half a mile from the sea ' the 
factors of each of these nations built a convenient lodging of timber, 
with a flagstaff in front, flying the colours of its nation.’ Oa the 
sea-shore was an European burial-ground, where, among others, was 
laid Tom Coiyat, the eccentric traveller and author, who^ according 
to Teny (by drinking too freely of sack), overtook death in December 
1617, and was buried under a little monument like one of those 
usually made in our churchyards .' Towards the end of the eighteenth 
century (1777) Suw&li was no longer a place of anchorage. Hie 
vessels had again taken to lie in the road a league south of the river 
mouth.’ 

Una'i, ^ north lat. 20° 45' ; east long. 73° 1 7'. A hamlet, remarkable Uma'i. 
for a very copiQiis hot spring, whose waters are collected in a stone- 
built tank, about thirty feet square. Though not actually in the 
Surat district, Unii is sufiicientiy close to it to be, daring the con- 
tinuance of the hur, in constant communication with tne town of 
Chikhli. The spring is said to have beep produced by an arrow riiot 
by R4m in order to supply with water 18,000 Brihmans. Here the 
only important fair in the Surat district is held every ^ear at the full 
moon of the month of Chaitra (March to April). This fair lasts for six 
days, and is on an average attended by about fifteen thousand people. 

Most of the visitors, about twenty per cent of whom are, os a rule, 

An4vla Br6hmans, belong to Surat and the neighbouring territenies. 

But for purposes of trade many merchants, pcrlmps a thousand or so, 
come from greater distances with cloth from Ahraedib&d, and copper 
, and brass pots from Eh&ndesh and N4sik. The value of the goods 
is estimated at £2,500 (Bs. 25,000). Cholera breaks out once in 
every five or seven years. Untu owes its sanctity to the belief that 
wMe the waters of its spring are at all other times too hot to be bovne 

I Otme** Historical Fragmeats, 8S0. 

* Hcrb^a Tnvds, 4Sb 

* ThOTenot (1666), V., 78. 

* Ftycr, 8S ; and Ovington, 164. 

* Teny (1617)i quoted by Bellaais in bis acconnt of the Snrat tombs, 13. Heriiert 
(1626) and Fiyer (1681) wonld place Gmyet’a tomb in the aabnrba of Snrat. Bnt 
Teny is probmy in thia as in mer debuls, moreeecnrete then Herbert, 

*Fsraaoa, 246 jend Stevorinns, IL, S79. * 

r The hot ere sitneted' pertly in Bdnade end partly in Berode tenitoi^ 

The temple is in Mtiada. 
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by the human body, on one day in the year it is possible to'bathd 
there inth comfort and profit. Thermometric Things taken by 
J. S. Law, ]^quire, Bombay Civil Service, in 1836, seem to confirm 
the fact o^ a change of temperature.^ According to the legend, it 
is the god who cools the water for the good of hts worshippm. 
No trick or device would seem to have been detected^ and* failing 
the legend, no explanation appears to have been offered, except the 
rather fanciful suggestion that the number of devotees leaping at 
once into the pool may have the effect of reducing its temperature. 

Vaux’S Tomb. — ^On the right b^pk of the Tapti, near the mouth 
of the river, is a useful landmark forj^vessels sailing up the T4pci to 
Surat. The dome, about thirty feet high, built in the Muhammadan 
style, wns formerly called the tower of Snwali. The tomb contains 
no inscription, but in the upper part of it is a chamber, in olden 
times (1777) used by the English as a meeting place for parties 
of pleasure. The officer whose name the monument boars began life 
in England as book-keeper to Sir Josiah Child. In the latter part 
of the seventeenth century he came to Bombay as a factor, was sub* 
sequently (1685) promoted to be a judge, and finally rose to be deputy 
governor of Bombay. After acting in this position for two years he 
was, apparently on account of suspected traitorous relations with the 
Frencn, suspended from the Company’s service. He remained iinem- 
ployed until 1697. In that year, as he and his wife were enjoying 
a sail on the Tdpti, the boat was upset, and botlB of them were 
drowned.^ 


^ Trans, Mod. audPliy. Soc., Bombay, L, 76^ The following is a aammary 

of the thermometric readings token in April 1836 


Date. 

Time. 

Large 

Bath. 

Small 

Bath, 


rs-SOAjf. ... 

DegreeeFar. 

Degrees Far. 

April 38rd (Full moon) 

. 106 

116 

{ 1 P.M. 

108 

118 


(lOP.M. 

78 

94 

AiirilMbh 


118 

119 

< 1-80. P.M. ... 

107 

190 


(OP.M. 

118 

194 

April »th 

( 5 A.M. 

1 6 F.M, 

110 

118 

188 

134 


* Anderson's English in Western India, 266-287. 
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DESCRIPTION. 

The district of Broach, lying between 21® 25^ 45"^ and 22® 15' 16*^ 
north latitnde, and 72® 34' 19^ and 73® 12' 15" east longitude,* has 
a total area of 1,458 square miles, and a population of 350,322 souls, 
or 240 to the square mile.* Of £216,499 (Rs. 21,64,990), tho total 
realizable land revenue, £216,409 (Rs. 21,64,090) were rtoovered 
before the close of tho year ending 31st July 1875. 

Separated on tho north by the river Mahi from the territory of the 
naw4b of Cambay and the ^strict of Kaira, Broach, to the east and 
south-east, borders with the states of Baroda and Rajpipla, and to the 
south is cut offcby the river Kim from the 01p4d sub-division of the 
Surat district. To the west lies the Gulf of Cambay, along whose 
shore the lands of the district stretch for a distance of about fifty- 
four miles. 

For administrativo purposes the district of Broach is distributed 
among five sub-divisions, with an average area of 291 square milesj 
containing on an average the lands of eighty-five villages, and a 
population Slightly in excess of 70,000 souk. The following sum- 
maxy gives the chief statistics of each of these sub-divisions; — 


Oow^araiive Summary of the Chief Suh^divistonal DetaiU of the 
Broach District^ 1872-1875. 


•6ab*d(tliloiii. 

• : 

1 

1 

£ 

1 

Number of Villages and Hamlets, 

11 

D 

Fieasare of popula- 
tion to the sqoaie 
mile. 

|1s 

lit 

Qovemment. 

Alienated. 

Total 

VUIoges. 

VlUagw. 

lets.' 

Villages. 

Ham- 

lets. 


1 

TotaL 

Inhabit- 

ed. 

Unin- 

habit- 

ed. 

Inba- 

hitod. 

Inhs- 

bltad. 

XJnin- 

habit- 

ed. 

Inha- 

bited. 

jiunhoior ... 

878 

• 88 

8 

8 

8 



86 

8 

87 

98,249 

247 

£ 

44,841 


178 

81 

8 

8 



— 

68 


68 

4o;S0O 

880 

36,888 


808 

68 

... 

8 

i 


mrnm 

68 

1 

69 

88,770 

126 

88,670 

.Bmh(a) ... 

808 

W 

8 

8 

8 

1 


102 

9 

111 

110.291 

864 

68.448 

ihhiMwar .« 

898 

99 

8 

8 

8 


... 

109 

8 

m 

67,748 

981 

i 604)89 

Total... 


400 

10 

14 

14 

1 

... 

410 

IT 


880,898 

940 

12,18^* 


(■) The poipiilaliloii of Brooch inolndM the popolotlon (86^2) of the town of Brooch. 


1 The latitiidM and loi^tadaa ahown in this Icooant have been snpplied by tl^ 
ifMem in diaigo of the Qnjaiit party of the Great Trigonometrioal Survey. 

nothing to the oontraiy is Mud| ara tato from tlie 
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The lands of the district form an alluvial plain fiffy-fonr miles in 
length ftom north to souths and sloping gently westward^ to ^ tha 
shoreuof th^ Gulf of Cambay. In breadth this plain varies from 
thirty mileg in the north to over forty about twenty-five miles further 
south, narrowing again from this point until, at th6 Kim ijver, the 
eastern boundary is not more than twenty miles distanl from the sea. 
Politically this tract of land is compact. With the exception of three 
villages^ belonging to the Baroda state, it is free from the intermix- 
ture of lands under the jurisdiction of native rulers. GeogrimhieiJl^ 
the district is, by two of its rivers, the Dh&dhar and the I^rbada, 
divided into three sections, almost*^eninsular in form. OLthese 
divisions, the most northerly, between the lines of the Mahi and Dh6- 
dhar rivers, contains the lands of the Jambusar sub-division ; the 
central and largest section, south of the Dhadhar and north of the . 
Narbada, includes the lands of the sub-divisions of A'mod, Wdgra, 
and Broach ; and the southern portion between the Narbada and the 
Kim forms the Ankloswar sub-division. 

With regard to the character and appearance of its surface, the 
Broach plain may be divided into three belts running, on the whole, 
north and south parallel to the line of tho Gulf of Cambay. On the 
coast a narrow stnp of sand ; then a low salt waste ; and behind the 
salt lands, beyond tho reach of the tidal waters, a rich, well-cultivated 
plain. The line of sand fringing the coast offers good pasture to 
herds of deer and flocks of sheep. Its little hills are in part culti- 
yatod, protected by hedges and clothed with trees. Of tho salt waste 
immediately behind, the greater part lies below the level of the 
highest spring-tides. During the rains patches of salt grass, the 
favourite food of tho antelope, spring up. But in a soil that holds no 
fresh water, grass soon withers, and before tho hot months have well 
begun this^ whole tract has become a black desert, swept over by 
burning winds and clouds of salt dust. Out of the reach of the sea, 
and free from tho overflowing of tidal lagoons, the land, by degrees 
growing less bitter, yields crops, chiefly of wheat. Here, in tho 
harvest time, the whole country is rich and full of life, the ripening 

g rain drawing^ from all sides flocks of crane and herds of antelope. 

ut this tract is without trees, its fields are hedgeless, and its scanty 
supply of water is, at best, but brackish. When the crops are houseoA 
the land is b^o. And during tbe hot weather months this stretph cfV 
wheat fields, is but little loss bleak and desolate tlian the salt desert 
b^ond. Further inland the soil becomes richer j the water s'w^tjir / 
and more plentiful ; the villages large, and each sheltered by its group ^ 
of trees ; and the fields, though without hedges and with haray a 
bush to break the Hue of the level plain, are rich enough to bear mope 
whose freshness lasts after many months of the dry season are over. 
But, even in the best of black-soil villages, for a month or two befote 
the rain frdls, the water is almost spent, the fields are bare, baked, 
and seamed with the heat, and there are no trees to give 


* ^ ▼filagea ManAl Mid Ammi«» aro ia tiia A^aod ^ 

^ liepaiiBieat.) 
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agwnrt fhe dost and hot winds. Thoagh about nine-tenths of the 
land of the rich Broach plain is of this black cotton soil, itf different 
parts of the district— m the north-east comer, whev Jambosar 
borders with the fertile garden lands of Baroda and El^jra; on the 
right b^ik of lAe estuary of the Narbada, surrounded by a salt waste 
at Dehe] ; fu^er up along the margin of the rivor near the town of 
Broach ; and finally, in the estreme south-west comer below Hinsot 

are tracts of land always fresh and fertile. The soil of these 
*&'n>ured spots is light and easily wcrked ; their sweet and unfailing 
supply of water ; their fields bearing a succession of crops, protected 
bydiedges and enclosing rows Bt tail-spreading and shady trees ^ the 
an im al life abundant and gay ; the villages well built and prospenous ; 
and the healthy and contented peasants are spoken of with pleasure 
by all who know the district. 

Besides the Mahi,^ the line of whose course forms the northern limit 
of the district, and the Eim, separating it on the south from Surat, 
Broach is crossed from east to west by Wo rivers — ^by the Dh&dhar, 
about twenty miles south of the Mahi, and between the Dli&dhar 
and the Eim, by the broad stream of the Narbada. Since the 
days when the deposits brought down by their floods helped to form 
the alluvial plain through which they now pass into the sea, the condi- 
tions of the Broach rivers have undergone considerable change. These 
streams are now wearing away the clays and gravels. They have 
out deep channels into the alluvial deposits, and the neighbourhood 
of their bonks is often a net-work of ravines hollowed out by the 
force of their waters. Th^ are, in short, denuding, and not deposit- 
ing, streams.* Passing, daring their course through the district, 
between high bonks of earth and mud, the waters of these rivers are 
not made use of in tilling the soil, and though each has a tidal 
estuary extending over several miles, none of them, except the Nar- 
bada and, for a short distance, the Dh&dhar is serviceable for pmv 
poses of navigation. 

The Dlridhar, with a conrse seventy miles in length and a drainage 
area estimated at 1,850 sqnare miles,* falls into the Gnlf of Cambay 
about twenty miles south of the estuary of the Mahi. Rising behind 
'Olrimp&ner, in the western spurs of the Vindhya range, the main 
’ stream of the Dh&dhar flows in a westerly direction till, aWnt thirty 
' miles from the sea, it is joined from the right by the Vishw&mitn, 
on whose banks stands the city of Baroda, me ^ital of His High- 
, nesi the Giekwir. * 

The course of the Dlridhar through the district of Broach forms 
two sections, each about twelve miles in length. Daring the first, 
the bed of the river, bounded by high banks of earth and mud, 
winds in a south-westerly direction with the A'mod sub-division 
(KE^the left and Jambusar on the right. About six miles briow the 
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tbb Blaafotd fa VHBain of fha Geologual Snmr of lodiot.'Vl., Of. 
KtkSDa'Bain. Gao. Soe., YoL XXX., XL, 17. Mr. Baondan rivea tha diainma alaa 
at litW aquara lailea.— Skatoii o( Moontaina aad Binn of Ib^ p. 81. 
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town of A'mod^ it is joined on tlie left by a lagoon or baok-watef 
called tbeMota creek. Below this pointy with a generally westerly^ 
direction^ the stream widens into an estuary, still passing between 
the Bttb-diwsions of Jambusar and A'mod, till, on Ihe rights about 
seven miles from its mouth, the Dh&dhar joins the ^ek,«on the 
eastern bank of which is situated the port of Tank&ri. Above the 
range of the tide the stream in the fair season is small, seldom more 
than three feet deep. But in the rainy months, rising from twentv to» 
thirty feet above its usual level, it becomes an impassable torrent. 
Though navigable as far as Tankdri, abmt seven miles from its mouthy 
the passage of the river is difficult. The channel is obstrudled 
by mud and sand banks of various sizes. At low water the creek 
on which Tankiiri is situated, cannot be approached within two or 
three miles. It has then, in its deepest channel, but a foot or two of 
water, and this, during dry season, becomes reduced tc six or 
seven inches.^ 

The river Narbada, known also as the Bewa, and so giving its name 
the Bewa Kdnta to the portion of Gujar4t through which the river 
passes between the Sahy&dri hills and the eastern limit of the Baroda 
territory, has a course, including windings, of from seven to eight 
hundred miles in length f a drainage area estimated at 36,400 square 
miles ; and a discharge, in times of maximum flood, of about two and 
a half milUon feet per second. To give some idea of the volume of 
water brought down by the Narbada, it has been estiihated that in a 
season, with the average rain-fall of thirty-six inches, to receive its 
waters, a lake would be required 824 square miles in area and 100 
feet deep, or upwards of oue-eiglith part of the capacity of the Oulf 
of Cambay.® 

The source of the Narbada is in the hill of Amarkantak, in the 
Bilaspur district of the Central Provinces, 3,500 feet above the level 
Cl the sca.^ After descending from the hills in which it rises, and 
until it reaches the Gujarat plain, the course of the Narbada for 
about 500 miles lies between the Vindhya range on the right and 
the Batpura hills on the left. Throughoiit this distance the valley 
of the Narbada is narrow. The mountain ranges on either side, 
with an average distance of from eighteen to twenty-six miles, arh * 
nowhere more than forty miles apart. 

The course of the Narbada divides itself into five stages® u th^ 
first, about two hundred miles in length from its rise in the hill of 
Amarkantak to its fall, about nine miles below Jnbbolpore, into the 


* Maokay's Westeni India, 225. 

* Trans. Bom. Geo. Soc., VoL XIX., 17. Mr. Saunders, as above, eives lenfflh 801* 

drsinage area 30,400. ' 

* Bstimate by Mr. Sowerby.— Trana Bom. Geo. Soc., as above, 

^ nou^ natonlly fonning a past of the BiU^or diatiiot, hill of i^markaiilak 
hM been, on account of his services in 1857, conferred on the rija of Beiwa.---fWM 
P^vinoes Gaaetteer ; Aitchison’s Treatiea and En^gsgements, VoL in., 

Narbada iacondie^ deacriptum ghreiihktlis^tial 
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the scene of the last rapid ; and the fifth, a passage of 100 TT»iln«t 
^across Gujarilt to the Gulf of Cambay. 

- fn the first stam the river, after descending some hundreds of 
fe^ from the heights of Ajparkantak, skirts the uplands of the 
Mandla district, and, pursuing a westerly course, flows under tho walls 
of the ruined palace of Bdmnagar. Thus far tho river’s course, 
constantly interrupted by_ rocks and islands, has been frequently 
tortuous. But, after passing Bdmnagar as foe down as Mandla, it 
flows in a comparatively straight line, with an unbroken expanse of 
blue waters, between banks adorned with lofty trees. Belbw Mandla 
the Narbada, pent up among rocks of magnesian limestone, flings 
itself over a ledge with a fall of some thirty feet, called Dha&n>dh4r 
the 'misty shooV and then enters on a deeply-cut channel carved 
through a mass of marble and basalt for nearly two miles. The river, 
which above this point had a breadth of a hundred yards, is here 
compressed into some sixty feet, passing through a double row of 
white bluffs from fifty to eighty feet high, the well-known marble 
rocks. From^ubbulpore to ]^ndia the river flows for some two 
' hundred miles through a valley, broad, rich, and highly cultivated. 

The third stage of 180 miles, from Handia to Haranfdl or the 
deer's leap, is varied in character. At first the descent is rapid, and 
the stream, quickening in pace, rushes over barriers of rock. At two 
points, Mandbdr, about twenty-five miles below Handia, and Dadriii, 
twenty-five miles below Mandhdr, the river fells over a height of 
forty feet. A few miles further on, below Barei, where it is crossed 
by the road from Bombay to Indor, the Narbada enters on its second 
j^in, a deep reach stretehing for a distance of 120 miles, broken 
only by the fall known as Saheswar Dh&ra. Here the conntiy is 
open with the Sdtpnra hills to the south, in some places forty miles 
distant, while to me north the Yindhya range approaches to within 
' sixteen miles. Towards the west of this basin the hills begin to 
draw closer together, and before they finally dwindle down to the 
level of the. plain, they are separated from each other only by the 
el^ .throng which ue waters of the Narbada have worn a passage. 

XVom the Haranfdl to the Mahrai falls, a distance ofebont eighty 
miles, tiie river forces its way by a succession of cataracts and rapids, 
from the elevated table-lands of Milwa to the low level of the 
Gn jardt plain. 

Bdow Makrai the Narbada flows westward to the Gulf of Cambay. 

For the first twenly or thirty miles the river separates the Baroda 
territory on the right from the state of Bijpipla on the left, and then, 
for .the iwst ^ its course, a distance, including windings, of about 
seventy miles, it passes through the lands of we district of Broach. 

Tfliynghont this section <d its course the Narbada moves through a 
rich, flat pUun, between high rough banks of hardened- mud and sand. 


' deep cut channel of the marble rooks ; the second, a great basin, 
supposed at one time to have been a lake, stretching feom dhbbulpore 
to the town of Han<ha, a distance of nearly two hnndrod miles ; the 
third, about 180 mues, is from Handia to Hatanfdl, where the river 
begins fo forc^ite way from the table-land of Mdlwa to the level of 
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In breadth the bed of the river varies^ from about half a mile whefe» 
it first enters the district to a mile near the town of Broach, Below 
Broach it slogrly widens into an estnary, whose shoresi where they fall 
away into tl|^ Qnlf of Cambay^ are more than tnirteen miles apart*^ 
To the east and west of the city of Broach the northAn bank of the 
river is high and precipitous, its seamed and rongtfened surface^ 
gradually wearing away by the action of the waters.^ This bank haa 
been found to f'onsist of a stratum of black earth three to four feet 
deep ; under this, mixed with pieces of nodular limestone^ alternate 
layers of sand and clay, varying in thickness from two to eight feet ^ 
and, lowest of all, about twelve feet fAm the bed of the river, hard 
and tenacious clay, well fitted to vrithstand the action of the floods* 
The south bank is low and shelving, raised about twenty-one feet 
above the fair-weather level of the water of the river. The upper stra- 
tum of this bank consists of an alluvial deposit of earth and sand, in 
some parts cultivated, in others covered with low brushwood ex- 
tending for a distance of more than a mile southwards to a fonner 
channel of the river, when the bank again rises abruptly.^ Borings 
have shown that the bed of the stream consists near the northern 
bank of a stiff clay ; of sand and gravel in the centre ; and that close 
to the southern bank about ten feet of loose stones and shingle rest 
on a bed of hard sand. The mean of three observations taken near 
. the town of Broach, when the river was free from the influence of 
the tide, and was at its fairweather level, gives the velocity df the 
stream at 1*23 feet per second, or a rate of less than one*mile an hour,* 

In its course through the district of Broach, the Narbada receives 
three tributaries, two on the left hank and ime on the right. Of the 
two that join from the left, the Kaveri, flowing from the Bfijpipla 
hills, enters the Narbada nearly opposite Sukaltirth, the famous 
place of pilgrimage, and farther down, about six miles above Broach, 
the Amr&vati stream forms the boundaiy between the B&jpipla terri- 
tory and the Ankleswar sub-division of the Broach district. On the 
right the Bhukhi, after draining the greater part of the lands of the 
Broach sub-division, falls into Narbada near the village of Meh- 
g&m, fifteen miles west of Broach. 

Within the limits of the banks of the river are sevend tracts of 
bind raised above the level of the bed, which in times of flood 
become islands. Of these, the place of most interest is the flat stretoh 


^ This and most o! the figures that relate to the eaiaaiy of tlie Narbada are 
from Mr. Sowerby’a Paper.— Trans. Horn. Geo. Soo., XX., II. > . 

« Bom. Govt. Sel., New Series, IX, 56. These banks are saj^KMed to lose Iw Mri- 
tion about a foot and a half a year. 

* The follow^ is the legendary acoonnt of ‘this change in the course of the 
river : A disdpTe of the sage Bhragn, from whose name me present Broa^ is said 
to be oorrupted, one day, complaining to bun of the distance he had to go to traihliia 
dothss, was told that his grievance would be at an end X ^e next time he went to 
wa(^ he, on his way home, dragged his clothes fdter him and dM not look behind 
nim. Ae advice was followed, snathe man, on tuming round to le^ when he 
resohed his own door, found tha# the river flowed atms feet jiuftiwit of ht ATrWrtfii- 
sraj. Omnr., K. D., toGovt., No. 882, daM 14th Pebrnsty ISTfItae mSw 
d the Sniv^ Bepoft of the Broach snb^ditilion.) ^ 

^ « Bern. Govt. SeL, IX., 54. / 
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suBar Bnkaltirth, about ten miles from Broach^ barely above the level OiajtMr 1 
of au ordinary fresh, on which the banian-tree, kno^n as the 
Kahir wad, though decayed from age, and shorn of jnuch of its 
beauty by the violence of floods, still remains one of %the objects Rivsaa 
of most interoib in the west of Gujardt. Opposite the mouth of the The ifartackk 
Bhukhi river IS an accumulation of sand and drift known as the Alia 
Bet.^ From the latest account of this island, it appears that it has 
^at present an area of 22,000 acres, and is covered by a dense forest 
of marine trees growing upon dark clayey soil, in every respect very 
different from the silicioas demsit left by the floods higher up in the 
channel of the river. As it (Stains no springs of fresh water, and 
as the greater part of its surface is liable to bo covered by the tide, 
the land of the Alia Bet is still unfit for cultivation. This tract 
has only lately reached its present size. Fifty years ago the deposits 
opposite the mouth of the Bhukhi river formed four small islands.* 

Of the two largest of these, Kddavia, nearest the land^ and Alia, 
farther in the channel of the river, Mr. Newport, by whom they were 
surveyed in 1819, has left the following account*: ''Opposite to 
Kaldara and Mehgdm is an island called Kadavia. Its northern and 
eastern' sides present a bank from five to seven feet high, but to the 
aouth and west it slopes gradually into the water of the Narbada. 

This island is not arable. It produces the herb called liol, and 
coarse grass on its southern side. The MI is excellent fodder for 
cattle when washed in fresh water, and in September it yields grain 
or seed, which*they also call hdl, and of which the poorer people make 
flour for their own consumption. The eastern half of the Alia island 
has perpendicular banks six feet high and upwards. To the west- 
ward it falls into the water with a gentle declivity. It is about three 
miles in length, and is not arable. It produces the hdl, and another 
plant called karwaia, in great abundance. Alia as well as Kddavia 
are common to all who choose to resort to them.^' 

The influence of the tides is felt as far up the channel of the Tidal wctioii. 
Narbada as Rdyanpur, about twenty-five miles above Broach, where 
the rise is said not to exceed a span. Down the course of the river 
the effect of the tide gradually increases till, at Broach, the variations 
are nine feet two inches in the springs and two feet two inches at 
the neap-tides, and at the mouth of the river, in the season of spring- 
tides, the tidal wave has a height of from twenty-five to thirty feet. 

The presence of this salt-water in the bed of the river, and, further 
iip,« we high level of the surface of the countiy near the river bfnk, 
prdVent the waters of the Narbada being used for irrigation. 

Several attempts had been made to navigate the Narbada from the Navigstion. 
Central Provinces to the sea, but, until 1847, without success.* In 


^ Bsjts’ Settlsmsat Eeporfc of the Broach sab-diTision, 1871. 

• OdlcRDfll WiOiaiiia’ Map of Broach (1825). 

> Thken fiom Mr. Neivporb’s Sarvej Bemacfc Book. A oentniy am, on the other 
hand,^ the ielend would seem to have been linger than at preeent. At that tima 
A790«1780h hail-way between the town ol Broecn and the sea the river was laid to 
jSpids iato two brtticlMs, and to fbm a long and naimw' ialiiiA w each aide of wfaiw 
aaibHauditttieto thaOwof ChHnbay«-«8tovefhm Voyagee, VoL I IL, i 08. * 

. t l^orasoiinaiiy ol those attempt^ see TraaSiBin Geo. 8oc^ 116^ IIA 
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the month of Jnly of that year Mr. Evans, a lieutenant in theseven^ . 
teenth regiment of Bombay native in&ntry, taking advantage ^ the 
swollen stat^of the river, started from Mandlesar, in Indor territoiy^ 
and reached Broach after a passage of eleven days. He had with 
him two boats— one was a common ferty«boBt, flat4)ottom^d, wall- 
sided, about thirty feet long, fonr and a half bro^, and two and a half 
high, requiring four men to manage, and capable of carrying 2,880 
pounds ; the other consisted of three canoes lashed together, with 
a platform of bamboos placed across them. By the help of the fl<X>d,* 
which in some places raised the water of the river from twenty to 
seventy feet above the fair-weather Id^el, Mr. Evans passed witheut 
difficulty twenty-four miles beyond the Haranfdl, where the rapida 
begin. After this the banks became wilder and the current stronger 
until, about twenty-five miles further on, so fierce was the rush of 
waters that the waves, curling up, washed into the canoes and sank 
the raft. The water was not, however, too rough for the ferry-boat, 
which passed safely, and, helped over the Makrai fall by the flooded 
state 01 tlio river, Mr. Evans reached Broach without further danger. 
Though this expedition proved that in certain states of the river its 
rapids can be passed, it would seem to show that above the Makrad 
fails the Narbada is never likely to become the channel of any con- 
siderable traffic. 


The navigation of the Narbada may, therefore, be said to be con- 
fined to the part of its course that lies within the limits of Ghijarfit. 
For pnrposes of navigation, this consists of three sections, — a reach in 
the river from Gh&nod to about fifteen miles above Makrai, where, 
in the dry season, small boats can make way against a gentle current j 
a second section from Talakwira to Broach, passable, in the 
of freshes and floods, to vessels of from twenty-five to forty tons 
(seventy to 112 khdndis) ; and a third below Broach, dependent to a 
large extent on the tide, available for vessels of as much as seventy 
tons burdoi. 


From an examination the course of the Narbada undertaken by 
the orders of government in the year 1822, it was found to be im- 
possible to force a vessel of any size against the current fnrthqy op 
the stream than the village of Talakw&ra, situated above thirty-five 
miles direct, and, by the windings of the river, sixty-five miW above 
the town of Broach.^ Bat from inquiries made at Talakwira, and at 
th^town of Ch4nod some miles lower down, toe officer in charge of 
this survey of the river found that in the fair-weatoer winTitlia^ 
November to March, a certain amount of traffic was at th at 
carried on in small boats as far up as fifteen miles above the Makrai 
falls. The vessels used for this purpose were canoes about twmity 
feet long, lour to five feet broad, flat-bottomed, and drawing abont 
two feet of water. Makrai, where during the fair-weather , months 


* liauteiMiit Elwin, H. 0. H., 1^ iha officer in dungo «t the t^Bodiilba, mMu 
" a abovo Tdakwira tiis water mas with rato that I haVa so hMlinea 

a heiSte«fweemitattm tiani alyear(Mlj^*--lNiffih 
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the river makes a clear fall of from eight to ten feet, is .the chief 
obstacle to this traffic*^ On the passage up the river, the goods, cloth, 
salt, and spices are taken out of the canoe and carried on%ien’s heads. 
The empty boats arc then dragged up the rocks by abouttwonty men 
fora dijjtanc€j|(u from 800 to 1,000 feet. On the return voyage the 
boats are again emptied, and as, for about four or five hundred feet, 
‘ ‘there is not sufficient water to float them, the canoes are launched 
^along a smooth bed of stones, covered with a green mossy weed, on 
whtch, sliding down, they are with little trouble guided to the foot of 
the fall. Here they reload, and in two or throe days reach the town 
of Tlhanod, the head-quarters St this trado.^ 
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The limits of the trade in the rainy months, from July to the end 
of September, are from Talakwdra to the town of Broach, a distance, 
as mentioned above, by the windings of the river, of about sixty-five 
miles. In the beginning of July, boats, varying in size from tliree 
to thirteen tons (8 J to 36| hhdndisJhvLvdanf and, when fully laden, with 
a draught of from three and a half to five feet, begin to sail up the 
stream from Broach. By the middle of July, when the river is at its 
height, larger boats of from twenty -five to forty tons (seventy to 112 
khAndia) burden, and drawing about seven feet, arc able to make the 
run. When there is no lack of water, the upward passage for all of 
these vessels, sailing before a strong south-west wind, takes from three 
to four days. For the downward run, with tho help of the current, 
and against the wind, about tho same number of days is required. 
Between Talakw6ta and Broach there are six passes, or ghat, in the 
bed of the river, rapids, or shallows, according to the amount of 
water in the stream. Starting from Talakw^ra these passes are 
met in the following order: Tumdi, Kotrar, Amroli, B^vpiira, 
Fora, and Jeresha.^ At each of those points, in tho course of the 
river, the current, in a time of flood, is so strong that the boatmen 
on their way up are obliged to send out long ropes fioni tho end of 
their mast to be fastened to the trees on the bank of the river, and 
by this means draw the boat forward through the current. On the 
return voyage, should some days have passed without rain, to get 
over the shallows the sailors have to unlade the cargo into a small 
boat, float the large vessel down empty, and refill it again when 
tiie s^al water is passed. Except tor a few fishing boats, and 
Some small croft that do the carrj^g trade between the villages on 
ike baiika of the river, no trading vessels ply below Broach during 
the f rains. As soon as the fair weather sets in September, bostts, 
varying in size from thirty to eighty tons, prepare to start on their 


^ LwatenSat Hosts, ia April 1820, found the fall at Makrai twelve feet high.— - 
Bop. Goo. Soo., VI„ 174. 

. ^ Optdonied from laontenaat lOwia’a survey.— Trans. Bom. Geo. Soe., Vlll. 
110, 140. This traffic is still kept up. Fkrticuiaiu will be found under the head 
*Tnide*p.424i 

* These naoiea are taken from Lieutenant Elwin’s aurvey of the river in 1822, 
mfwrtd ^ above. Ur. Webb& in 1820^ mentiona^e following passet, fftdf : Tat* 
BtypUr^ Amiol^ Kandou, Chtnod, Kenorauli, Norenda, and Tumdi. But tbm 
Impi to have Ipen made frmu inquiry at Bfoabh, and not f vein paraonA 
^%ws. Boin. Gea fioe., Via^^ 

:b^ 06 ^ 
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distant vojages to Mingrol in E&thi&wdr, and M&ndvi in Cutch. Aa 
there is no body of fresh water daring the fair season, the passage ol 
these vessels up the Narbada to Broach depends npon the tide. '< 

€ 

The following^ is the latest available informatioit regarding the 
present channel of the river from Broach to the %iea : *' Gom« 
mencing at Broach, the deepest dhannel is on the north bank of 
the river; below this point the channel passes over to the southern 
side, and mns for some distance along by a high bank until there* 
is a creek or inlet opening to the south. Opposite to this creek 
is where the water woals, and bejCnd this barrier large vessele 
cannot at present pass. The channel then oscillates to the opposite 
or north l^nk to a point about four and a half miles below Broach, 
near a village called Das&n. Here the river is divided into two 
channels, the principal channel being greatly confined by an island. 
The soutlwchannel is comparatively dry. The chief passage contmnes 
along the right bank for about five miles, the depths of water at 
low spring'tides being from eighteen to twenty-five feet, ^ese 
soundings are found close in shore to within fifty feet of the right 
bank, and continue for a considerable distance across the river. 
Along this beach an immense number of vessels might be nmored, 
or lie at anchor to load and discharge their cargoes, and they would 
be well water-borne at all times of the tide if drawing about fifteen 
or sixteon feet. These deep soundings continue fdong the river up 
to a point opposite Samni village on the northern side of the river. 
Afterwards the channel again crosses over to the left shore, where 
is an inlet or creek leading past H&nsot. Owing to the Hfinsot 
creek, there is comparatively shallower water, but daring low tide 
never less than six feet in the channel ; and there is a tidal rise 
of from six feet six inches at dead neaps to seventeen feet six inches 
at springy, giving an average of eighteen feet of water and twenty- 
four feet at spring-tides, sufficient to allow -vessels drawing fifteen 
feet to pass up, except at extreme neap tides, which last from four 
to six tides (three days^. The channel again crosses, and continues 
along the right side, with fair depth of water, past Kalfidra to a 
point near Yegni, where there is a high and well-defined bank, 
with a tidal rise of from eight feet four inches at extreme neaps to 
nineteen feet six inches at spring-tides, the extreme neaps being very 
exceptional, and lasting only from four to six tides (three days). 
From Yegni the river again oscillates across to the southern sme,' 
the width here being one and a half miles. On the sonth is the 
island, with a well-defined high bank, and de^ water all alongside, 
the channel being broi^ and ample in depth. There is rather sh As l 
water near the first point of the island, a buoy being placed in eight 
feet sounding at dead low-water; W the neat trila.! ris e rmt- 
ders this point no obstruction w^tever to the navigation. Ths 
chapnel contmues along the south bank until it is opposite to i| 
pkce called Suwa, lying to the north of the river, when it 
oscillates northward, striking the shore abont two infles &om 

f Artiste by tb, Svwnby, CLK— Trsas, Beta. Qeo. Soe, XDC., 11^ . 
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Ambheta. Here is a slight Bhoaling, but as tb&ti^a are very high afc 

this point, it offers no ^struction to the navigation. Af this part 
of the river there is always from twenty-one to twenty-seven feet 
of water at dead low-water springs^ so that the largest vessels might 
lie safgly at^Al times of the tide well water-borne. There has 
prevailed an opinion that the channel of the river changes greatly jr . 
evety year. On comparing its present condition and course with 
^ the admiralty charts pnbli^ed in 1 845, so far as it goes, which is 
up* to a point above Mchgam, the channel, except near the river^s 
mouth, has not materially changed. There is no doubt that minor 
chAnges do annually occur iff the river during the monsoons, but 
it is probable that these changes are chiefly in the upper part of the 
river, near to and beyond Broach; for the tremendous scour of the 
tide must very soon remove any obstructions within its influence.^' 


The condition of the Narbada in former times woul^ to some 
extent, seem to bear out Mr. Sowerby’s opinion, that the channel 
has not of late years been silting up. Fifty years ago, when 
bishop Heber ^ (1825) visited Broach, he noticed that the Narbada 
was very shallow, and that then no vessels larger than moderately 
sized lighters could come beyond the bar. Two hundred years ago, 
when Fryer (1673-1681) crossed the river at Broach, he found the 
stream broad, swift, and deep ; but adds that, on account of the sand 
forced down by the rains, skilful pilots are required, by whose 
direction good lusty vessels are brought up to the city walls.’^* 
Finally, the account of the Narbada left by the author of the Periplus 
of the Er^hrean Sea, would seem to show that during the last 1,800 
years ^ the character of its channel is but slightly altered. He 
says, '' even when the passage into the Gulf is secured, the mouth 
of the BarugAza river is not easy to hit ; for the coast is low, and 
there are no certain marks to be seen. Neither, if it is discovered, 
is it easy to enter, from the shoals that are at tho mouth. For this 
reason pilots aro appointed by government with attendants in large 
boats called irappaga and kotumha : these vessels advance as far as 
Surastrene (KAthiawAr), and wait there to pilot the trade up to 
BarugAza. Their service at the entrance of the Gulf is to bring 
round the ship's head, and keep her clear of the shoals. This they 
do by means of the many hands they have on board, and by taking 
the vessel in tow from station to station, which stations are all known 
and marked. They move with the beginning of the tide, and anchor 
IU9 ||oon as it is spent, at certain berths that are called basins, and 
these basins still retain water after the tide is out all the way to 
BarugAza. The town itself liea thirty miles up the river." 


The following legends,^ extracted from the Rewa PivAn, show Sanctity eftbe river* 
the popular feeling of the Hindus towards their holy river. The 


1 Biahcp flejbar^s Nanative, XL, 169. 
s Quoted iii,Vor1>e8* Oriental Memoin, 11., 217. 

> Vinoink II., 8S9. Ihe date of the author *ol the VmiptuM ia sdppoaed hy Dr. 
'^oent to have been about 64. Others put it later, 198-glO. ^ 

* These Isigsnds have been compiled by Mr. Ghhagaaltl Ehttdafji ia' the office o£ 
.the co^ictor ^ Broidu 
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Narbada is said to have sprung from the god Badra or MdiMeVj 
and so i6 known as Budradehi or Sbankari, that is^ •Mahddev’s' 
daughter. According to account, she is represented as a virgin, 
wooed tke sea. According to another account, she was married 
to Sh&dhmak, the son of Agni, the son of Brahma!!^ and from their 
'Union was born Dhrastindra, the champion of the godi in tlieir war 
with the demons. The devotees of the Narbada place its sanctity' 
above that of any other river. Freedom from sin, they say, is obtained 
by bathing for three days in the Saraswati, or for seven days in* 
the Jamna. In the Ganges, one day is surely enough, while the 
mere sight of the Narbada suffioeh' to make pure from guilt* 
The sanctity of the Ganges will, it is said, cease in the year 1895 
(Samvat 1951 j Maha 7th Shud). But the sanctity of the Narbada will 
continue tlie same throughout all the ages of the world. The puri-* 
fying power of the Ganges is confined to its northern bank. But 
the viHuo of the Narbada, not only extends to both its banks, but 
is felt thirty miles northward, and eighteen miles southward, so 
that an ablution in any pool or well of water within that distance 
is as meritorious as bathing in the Narbada herself. On the banks 
of the Narbada, close to the town of Broach, is the site of king 
Bali celebrated ten-hoi'se-sacrifice, or dashdshwamedh. This sacri- 
fice has added much to tho sacred importance of the river* 
That he may breathe his last on the Narbada bank, and that his 
body may be burnt on the site of the dashashwamedh, is tho 
last wish of an aged devotee. Even the ashes of those who . 
have died hundreds of miles away are brought by their friends 
to rest on this holy spot. As one of tho glories of the Narbada, it is 
said that once a year, about the end of April (Waish4kh 7th Shad) 
the Ganges wanders in the form of a black cow to the Narbada, 
and, bathing at tho village of Nanderia, near the town of Ch&nod, 
gets rid of the dark colour, and comes from the water free from all 
her stains. On this day to wash at Nanderia has the double merit 
of bathing in the Ganges and in the Narbada. So holy is the water 
of the river that, as it fiows, the very stones in its bed are worn 
into the shape of emblems of Mah5dev ; according to the proverb, 
Narbaddna kanhar tetla Sha/nkar, that is, ^ the pebbles of the Narbada 
are (emblems of) Mahddev.^ Though no peculiar festivals ore hold 
in honour of the Narbada, on certain days and at certain sea- 
sons worship and bathing in the river have a special merit. The 
days and seasons in which bathing in the Narbada is specially 
enjoined belong to three classes : (i) of the ordinary months, ithe 
latter half of September, October, A^shvin, and the first of October, 
November, Kdrtik, as well as in July- August, Shr&van, and in 
each month the 8th, 12th, 14th, 15th, and the last day, amis / 
(ii), the intercalary months ; and (iii), on special occasions such, aa 
eclipses. During interoalaxy or a^ik months, the ceremony of, 
visiting the different sacred spots, pawhiirth, is performed* On 
these occasions crowds of worshippers sail Up the river m boats, 
bathing at each of its sacred spots and giving charity to Bi4dmiaiis. 
Bo fiill of holiness is the Narbada that, from MalUMradia to 
cbi^ji, a distance of Jess than three miles, no fewer thm iSfty^fivo 
]^ceB have to be visited on the occasion of the festival* 
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At eaoh of these the priest should receive a certain sum in money. 
But the total would^ if the orders 'were strictly kept> amount to not 
less than £171 16s. (Rs. 1^718;. The difficulty is avoid(ed by giving 
water^ the ' root of gold and silver/ instead of an actual coita Persons 
who come to wSrship the river belong to two classes, devotees and 
ordinal^ lay-jfilgrims. One of the most meritorious works a devotee 
or professional ascetic can perform is to travel round the source of 
the river. The devotee, stariing from a certain spot, walks along the 
liank of the river towards its source at Amarkrmtak. At this point* 
he passes round the spring, making his way down the other bank till 
he comes to a point opposite tBb spot from which ho started. Such 
a pilgrimage, called pankram or pradakshana, generally lasts for 
about a year, and, as great portion of tho course of the Narbada lies 
through wild uncultivated tracts, the devotee is often exposed to 
many hardships. The parts of the country from which the mass of 
the ordinary lay-pilgrims come, are Surat, Ahnicdabdc^ Baroda, 
Poona, Bombay, and Kdthiawar. Of these, the worshippers from the 
Deccan and from K£thiaw&r have the credit oE being tho most 
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An oath on the water of the Narbada has a special sanction. Pew 
Hindus would dare to swear falsely standing in the river with a 

S riand of rod flowers round the neck, and holding in the right hand 
e water of the sacred stream. The common belief is said to be 
that the attempt to bind her banks by a bridge was displeasing to 
the Narbada. More than once she all but swept her bonds away. 

But lives were lost in putting the bridge to rights, and so, pleased 
with this sacrifice, the river now guides her waters quietly among 
the piles of tho bridge. 

The Kim river, with a course seventy miles in length and a drainage The Kim. 

area estimated at 700 square mites, falls into the Gulf of Cambay 
about ten miles south of the estuary of the Narbada. Rising in 
the Rdjpipla hills, the Kim, for the first part of its course, passes 
through R&jpipla temtory and the Wasr&vi district of tho Baroda 
state. For its last eighteen miles the river winds in a westerly 
direction between the Ankleswar sub-division of the Broach dis- 
trict on the right, and the Olpdd sub-division of Surat on the 
left. Like the other rivers of the district, the course of the Em 
lies between high banks of earth and mud, the northern bank being 
the steeper and more rugged. The following^ is a section of the 
liorili bank of the Em river about twenty miles from its month : 

04 tt total height of fourteen feet, the six feet nearest the surface 
consist of aUttvial deposit, embracing irregularly imbedd^ massOT 
of conglomerate ; underneath this are thrw feet of honrontM strata 
of sanastone from one to two inches in thickness, and then five fe^ 
of sandstone yasyrag in hardneas. The bed of the river ^nsMte of 
oobglomerate coarser in grain than the masses fonnd in the bgher 
tMrto of the bank.* The W1 in the bed of the nver u rapid. Dnnng 
^ rainy months tha.floods are so heay that it is very diffionlt to 


} jMiBll Swiety, Daa 193% (3)> 784i . 
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cross. Bat in the fur weather the stream dwindles down to a snoces' 
sion of pools. Its waters are not used for irrigation^ and thooghibn 
tidal wave fs felt for some miles up its channel, there is not deptih 
enough to fJlow of the passage of boats. ^ 

Though its rivers are the chief natural feature of thS BroaCh plain, 
the height of their banks, up to which the whole country dopes, 
prevents the rivers from effectually carrying off the surplus waters 
of local floods. For drainage purposes the district is, therefore, tcf 
a groat extent, dependent on creeks or back-waters running inland 
eiSier directly from the coast line, «r from the banks of rivers at 
points in their course below the line of tidal influence. The follow- 
ing levels, taken in connection with a proposed railway line from 
Broach to Jambnsar, show, to so^ie extent, the varieties of surface 
due to this system of drainage ^ : Starting from the north of the 
district, |be laud slopes from the left bank of the Mahi for about 
six miles to near the town of Jambnsar. It then, not far from 
the Dh&dhar river, falls almost to the sea level, rising agoia, after 
about three miles, seven or eight feet to the town of a mod ; south- 
wards, from A'mod, the land sinks about six feet as the basin of the 
N&hier, a second tidal creek, is crossed. Beyond the Nlihier, within 
another six miles, the level rises this time about twenly feet to a ri^e 
near the village, of Sudi, the water-parting of the valleys of l£e 
Dh&dhar and Narbada. In the next six miles there is a &11 of 
about nine feet as the land draws near a third tidal back-water, the 
Bhukhi creek. Another interval of six miles, and the land rises 
again fourteen feet to the north bank of the Narbada. South of the 
Narbada, for about eight miles, the land slopes gently towards a 
fourth back-water, the Wand creek. Beyond the Wand there is a gain 
a rise to the bank of the Eim Ju the extreme south of the district. 

Of the salt-water creeks or back-waters, the three most important 
are the Mota, breaking off from the Dh&dhor river about six miles 
west of the town of A'mod; the Bhukhi, running inland from the 
right bank of the Narbada, about flfteen miles west of the town of 
Broach ; and the Wand, an inlet from the shore of the Qulf . of 
Cambay, about eight miles north of the mouth of the TTim river.* 

The back-water, known at its mouth as the Mota, becomes, about 
three miles further up, the A'chhod creek, and after five milaa more, 
where it is crossed by the high road from Broach to A'mod,-<^£t<mt 
the name of a village on its bank, — ^it is known as the N&hier deck. 
In the diy season the tidal waters are the only difficulty in crossing 
this creek. This difficulty is removed by a rough ei^en embanl^ 
ment thrown across at a trifling expense by the people of the neigh- 
bouring villages. In the rains this causeway u washed away, and 
ftiB creek becomes a formidable river, to be passed only by Bwu&naing, 
or on a raft buoyed op by empty earthen jars. 

The Bhukhi badc-water drains the Broaoih sub-division. Between 


* Bom. Govt. Sd., New Series, XCL . 

; Oondnisedfi!tmafeport1^Ckioi^Playfii>,N«. 780^ dated ftrilMamh UK 
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tlie of Eelod and Diddra^ about sixteen miles from its monthi 

where it is ci'ossed by the Broach and A'mod road> the held of the 
Bhukhi forms a deep basin^ in which a little water remains through- 
out the year. Daring the fair season the Bhukhi is erSssed by a 
rough earthen dhuseway. In the wot season it becomes a very deep 
river, pissed %j the few travellers either by swimming, or seated 
upon bedsteads supported by earthen jars. Four miles further 
down the Bhukhi is joined on the left by the Kari, and after this its 
ned>Btretches out to a considerable breadth. In the dry season this 
channel is crossed by a cheap earthen embankment, which, though 
strong enough to stop the tidffl waters, is swept a\tay by the first 
* rain-fall. Eight miles further on the Bhukhi receives two more tribu- 
taries ; on the left the Qanwa, draining the south-west comer, of thb 
Broach sub-division, and from the right the Bh&n, whoso streams 
pass inland to near the town of Wdgra. Beyond the point, where it 
is joined these two streams, the Bhukhi, by the time ih falls into 
the estuary of the Narbada, has become a large inlet of the sea, 
especially at high spring-tides, when broad tracts of land on either 
side of its re^lar channm are covered. At low water carts can crossi 
and at full tide there is a ferry for passengers. 


The Wand drains tho central part of the Ankleswar sub-division, 
and falls into the Qulf of Cambay about eight miles north of the 
Eim river. This creek is at all seasons of the year a great impedi- 
ment to traffic. * 


The remaining creeks and water-courses are as follows : — In the 
A*mod sub-division, a water-course between the villages of Bodka 
and Tanchha ; close to the village of A'chhod, a back-water difficult 
to pass even at low tide ; and in the east of the sub-division a trouble- 
some crossing between the villages of Mesrdl and Ikhar. In Wdgra, 
the Badalpur creek near the village of that name. In Broach sub- 
division there are four small creeks or water-courses : on the Broach 


and A'mod road between Diddra and Derol ; on the Baroda road near 
the village ot Sitpdn ; at Eanthdria, about two miles north of Broach ; 
andou the right bank of the Narbada, about six miles above Broach, 
between l^vra and Elarod, is a wide water-course with a small tidal 
channel at high-water hard to cross. In the Ankleswar sub-division, 
the A^mla, about a mile west of tho town of Ankleswar, passes north- 
ward to the Narbada, and on its way, near the villages of Diwa, Pun- 
gdn^ and Sajod, forms creeks at high tide difficult to pass. , 


^ Near the sea, and from twenty to thirty miles inland, except 
.in one or two places, near the south of the district, no rocks are 
seen.* ^The whole country is covered with alluvial clays, which 
pass generally on the sur&use into a highly fertile and well-cultivated 
Dliuik cotton soil The first rocks to emerge from beneath the 


^ ThA >ht oa joHioef sre extracted from Mr. Bloaford's srtiele in the 

Mamoin ^ ^ Survey of Indie, Vol. 

'• Hie iuntli; near the river Kim, ia the only of the £s^ct where roiduiiie 

Some detaili foand at p. 99 oi w Surat StatisiiQal Aeoeuiit* 
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allaTimn^aTO nsoally the gravels and clays of the nummnlitio serfM). . 
and from beneath these, somewhat farther inland, the traps crop' 
out. Like "that of the upper Narbada valley, the allavinm of 
Brooch pUin consists near the sorface of .brown clay containing 
nodnlor limestone, and deeper down of conglomerate^ grails, and 
sands, llirough this clay the streams cut deep ravines, and it forma . 
cliffs of some height along their banks. Its surface is frequently 
perfectly horizuntal, over large areas; at other times slightly undulaH 
tng, in consequence of inundation. It is by no means clear by '^hat 
process this Pluvial deposit lias bee|^ formed. It is very similar to 
that seen along a large portion of the Indian coast, a deposit usually 
supposed to have been recovered from the sea by a slow process of 
upheaval. But how this has taken place is not so evident. Along the 
sea itself, where raised coast lines are constantly met with, they usually - 
consist of blown sand hills : and similar hills fringe the present shore. 
So fine a sediment as that which has formed the fertile plain of 
Gujarat is deposited, in comparatively deep water, at a distance from 
the breakers. Daring alow emergence from the sea the upper por- 
tion o£ the clay would be mixed with, and covered by, sand. But the 
reverse Vs the case — ^the sand is covered by clay, and it is, therefore, 
more probable that the latter is a river deposit. In favour of this is 
the fact that, wherever sheila have been seen associated with it, 
they are of llaviatile species : bnt they have only been noticed at a 
considerable distance up the rivers and near the hill country. It is 
possible, and oven probable, that the days of Gujar&t may mve, to a 
considei-able extent, accumulated in ' back-waters,’ that is, in coast 
lagoons. Still it docs not seem likely that these could have covered 
the whole surface, and the uniformity of the deposit is remarkable. 
The carbonate of lime now existing as kanlcar may have been 
originally derived from shells, as has frequently been suggested 
before. One peculiar circumstance in connection with these deposits 
was noted on the Narbada below Broach. The allnvium, which form* 
ed cliffs along the river banks, was not only mneh consolidated 
(apparently through cementation by carbonate of lime), but the beds 
in places were seen curved as if disturbed. The curves, however, as 
far as was seen, were always synclinal, and may, perhaps, have been 
formed during the filling up by newer deposits of chanTifllif in the 
pre-existing alluvium. 

^ Nearly all ^e upper part of the Kim valley is occupied by aUn- 
vium. In this a kind of unto is sometimes found. No bones Ireie 
observed. In two or three places latorite bdonging to the nnmmn- 
litioB crops out from beneath the alluvial days, but, in general, *hf 
traps are the first rocks to appear to the eastward. The |mn oi p^ 
exception is in the south branch of the Kim livmr near Trimwrw^, 
B[ere latorite appears, forming a small anticlinal ; and fsrrugiitofi 
sandstone, containing dicotyledonous leaves and some seeds, 
with bluish clay, reste upon it. Bdow all this alluvium it is proMEtfe.; 
^t the nnmmnlitios roll over to tike sonth, for the beds wh^ 'pwe' 
in about BuriQi dip nea^.^ves^ and are consideraUj ooc^' 

■ strike of those near 'V^halidt$'’iirhidi they so doss ’ ' 

charaoter as to render it most probsMe that they area 
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the same beds. The southerly dips seen to the west in the Kifii near 
H&v are in favour of this hypothesis. • 


The rains usually begin in June and end in Octobei^ At other 
times rain is rc^e, though showers occasionally fall in the months 
of December aand January. According to Mr. Davies^ the average 
rain-fall in the sub-division of Broach, for a series of years ending 
with 1849, was about thirty-three inches. Between 1852 and 1860 
4he,indication was forty-one inches sixty conts ; from 1860 to 1870 it 
fell to thirty-four inchos; in 1872-73 it was slightly above ; and in 
1873-74 slightly below ihirtf-six inches. The supply of rain 
in the Broach sub-division would seem to be more plentiful than 


Summary of average Rainfall between 1857 a 'd 
186G. 


in other parts of the district. 
During a term of yeare, 1857 


Bnb'di vision. 

Full in 1 
iuchos. 

Jambasar 

2a-23 ’ 

A'mod 


mgra 

26-70 

Broach 

37*88 

Ankleswar 

33*4 

Average.., 

29'6 


to 1866, while the average 
fall for the whole district 
was 29 '6, in Brbach sub- 
division It was 37*88. 
Though this supply is short 
of the rain-fall in the coast 
districts further south, it is, 
from October to December, 
supplemented by heavy dews, 
and is said not to be insuffi- 


cient for the wants of the flat, absorbent, and imperfectly drained 
surface of black soil, of which the greater part of the plain of 
Broach is composed. The climate of the district is as healthy as 
that of any part of Gujardt, and is much rnoro pleasant than the 
climate of parts of the province situated farther from the sea. In 
December, January, and February, the mornings are sometimes 
bitterly chill, the thermometer showing a mean average minimum of 
60®. Occasionally, however, the cold is much more severe. Frost 
occurs,” says Mr. Davies, ** at intervals of ton to twelve years, and 
always after a season of excessive rain-fall.” In January 1788, 
Dr. Hovd, a Polish traveller, found near An kies war, ^ in every 
indent of cattle the dew- water frozen the thickness of the tenth 


part of an inch, though the cotton seemed not to have suffered 
m the least degree.' The frost of 1835 must have been keener, 
for in that year it is recorded that all the crops in the district 
perished. The heat at noon, said Mr. Davies, does not vary much 
throughout the year. The cold northern or east vdnd, which, at 
night depresses the mercury to 40'’ or 50°, at mid-day is intensely hot 
and dry. Even after the most biting mornings, the thermometer at 
2 P.M. will stand at 85®. The latter days of March and the month 
of April are the hottest season of the year. Then the north-easterly 
wind, heated by its passage over the baked black soil, and carrying 
with it clouds of dust, blows with intense force. Under canvas in 
the W£gra sub-division, the thermometer bas been known to stand 
as high as 120°, and at this season, in every part of the district, 
even in well-built houses, the temperature occasionally rises to 110®. 
At the dose of April the west and south-west winds begin to blow, 
an^ during May and June, in ports of the district near the sea, 
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heat is tempered bj a strongj steady south-westerly breeze^ though a 
fiery hot*day^ with the wind at north or north-north-west^ may now 
and then ba looked for. After the middle of March the mercu^, in 
the coolestihour of the twenty-four, rarely falls below 72®. ' When 
once the rains have set in^ generally the first fortnight in June, the 
range of the thermometer becomes less and less, the variations being 
between 78^ and 83^. With continued rain the mercury does not 
vary one degree day and night. In October the easterly winds set 
in again, but very lightly, and during October, November, ^ndf 
December, the air is stilly with, perhaps, towards evening, a gentle 
breeze. • • 





CHAPTER II. 

PRODUCTIONS. 

With the exception of a conglomerate stone found in Sahof, in the 
Ankleswar sub-division, and limestone obtained in P&noli, S&mor, 
and Obha, in the samo part of the district, the plain of .Broach is 
destitute of mineral resources. 

There are no forests in the district. A tract of about ICl acres 
has recently been set apart for the cultivation of the gum-arabic 
tree, bdwal (Acacia arabica). In the south of the district, and on 
the sand hills that fringe the sea near tho mouth of the Narbada, 
the palmyra, tad (Borassus flabelliformis), and the wood or bastard 
date palm, Jchajun (Phoenix sylvestris), are frequently seen. In tho 
black soil, trees are few and stunted, seldom more than a small group 
of mangoes, dmba (Mangifera indica) ; tamarinds, dmli (Tamarindus 
indica) ; gum-arabic trees, bdwal (Acacia arabica); djjdpiplo (Ficus 
reli^osa), clustered round the village site. The tracts of light, or 
gcrat, soil, on the other hand, abound in trees. Of thoso, besides 
those mentioned above, the chief varieties are the ash-leaved bead 
tree, Umbdo ( Azadirachta indica) ; the rdyan (Mimusops hexandra) ; 
the blunt-leaved zizyphus, hordi (Zizyphus jujuba) ; the jdmbudo 
(Syzygium jambolanum) ; the big gum-berry or broad-leaved cordia, 
gadgiidi (Cordia latifolia) ; the eatable-podded prosopis, aayadi (Pro- 
sopis spicigera) ; custard-apple or sweet-sop, sitdfal (Anuona squa- 
mosa) ; and the smooth-leaved Pongamia, haranj (Pongamia glabra). 

The palm]^ palm is the only liquor-yielding tree of the district. 
Its local limits are south of the Narbada witbiu the Ankleswar sub- 
division. In 1868, of a total of 39,400 palm-trees, 15,000 were 
tapped. Of the remaining trees, the mango, tamarind, and guava 
*yieM fruit; bdwal is used for firewood and worked up into 
agricultural tools ; and teak, sdp, and tanach (Dalbergia ujainensis), 
are used for building purposes. For posts that have to be driven 
into the ground, the wood of the Jelier (Acacia catechu) is much 
valued. 

Near the sacred Sukaltirth, about twelve n^iles above the town of 
Broach, on a raised plot of flat 'ground in the bed of the Narbada, 
stands the famous banian tree, known as the Kabir wad. The origin 
of thia tree was, says tihe legend, a twig*with which the sage Kabir 
had been cleaning his teeth. Growing on land raised but little above 
tho wdinary rainy ^weather level of the atreaip, heavy flooda have more 
: thm once awept away large portiona of thia tree. About a hundred 
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years agOj when Mr. Forbes knew the Kahir wad^ it had already 
suffered much from floods. At that time, within its principal stemSj 
the tree enclosed a space nearly two thousand feet in circumference. 
Overhanging branches, not yet struck down, covercj^ a much larger 
area, and under the branches grew a number of ca 8 t 9 >rd*apple and 
other fruit-trees. There were then 350 large and over S,000 small 
stems. In the march of an army the tree had been known to shelter 
7,000 men. Nearly fifty years later (April 1825), Bishop Heber. 
wrote,^ though a considerable part of the tree has within the last*£ow 
years been washed away, enough remains to make it one of the i]}o.st 
noble gloves in the world.'^ In 1819 the tree was thus described^: 
''Its lofty arches and colonades j its immense festoons of roots ; the 
extentp of ground it covered ; and its enormous trunks, — proclaimed 
its great antiquity, and struck me vrith an awe similar to what is 
inspired by a fine Gothic cathedral. I should guess it to cover from 
three to fdur acres, and the fresh green of its thick foliage shows that 
it is still in the vigour of life. Its branches rise so high, that many 
miles off it is a conspicuous object, standing out like a bill on the 
end of the island. The tree is washed on its eastern base by the 
river, having to the west and south a ridge of sand covered by the 
spring-tides. On the north the island extends for three miles, a 
plain most fruitful in all crops suited to its light sandy soil. The 
river here, altering its course from north and south, runs east and 
west. At the latter end of the rains, tho season of high floods and 
freshes, the island is not unfrequently overflowed, and the few inhabit- 
ants, like so many of tho monkey tribe (with whom they mingle), 
are compelled to take refuge in the lofty branches of the tree, and, 
as the current runs too fast for boats to come to their help, to remain 
there, sometimes for several days.^’ Since 1819 the tree has suffered 
from floods, and storms, and from old age. Of the central trunk 
scarcely a trace remains. A spiall temple, the shrine of the saint 
Kabir, marks the spot where it once stood. Round the temple, 
mango, custard-apple, and other trees and shrubs, hide tho lines of 
younger trees that formerly encircled the parent stem. In walking 
througli the wooded part of the island, tho loaves and hanging roots 
of the banian show themselves from time to time above the tops of 
Uio brushwood, or among the branches of the larger trees. But they 
arc only fragments of a ruin too isolated and irregular to show the 
form or size of the whole to which they once belonged.^ 


BojiKSTic Animal?. flTio® domestic animals of the district are cows, buffaloes, wen; 

camels, horses, asses, sheep and goats. As fodder is scanty, cattle 
bred in the district are considered inferior. The best oxen and 
buffaloes como from Nariad, Borsad, and A'nand in Kaira, the conn- 


^ Forbes’ Oriental Memoirs, L, 26. Mr. Forbes was at Broach at different timea 
f-'om 1776-1783. 

" Heber’s Narmtive, IL, 171. 

3 Trans. Bom. Lit, Soc., 1810, ilW. “ 

e * Survey report of Broach aub-division, 1871, 9. 

® piese notes on domesUc animals have been corrected by ChuniUl VeniUL , 
district deputy coUector. * 7^. ^ 
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try known ns th© chaTotar; the best bullocks from R&dhanpur and Chapter II* 
^krejj and the best cows from KAthifiwar. On accounl of their 
greater hardiness^ and the superior richness of their milk, the rural KOdiM^ioils. 
population pre^r bufEaloes to cows. On the other hanll^ buffaloes I^omkstic Asibuls. 
are seldpm kept by the higher class of townspeople, who, to a greater 
degree than the cultivators, regard the cow with a special reverence. 

In 1872, according to the census returns, there were 54,643 buffaloes, 

•and only 15,891 cows, or nearly three buffaloes to each cow. The 
oxen, of which, in 1872, there were in all 67,306, belong to two 
br^ds — the indigenous, or talg^bda, bullock, a small inferior type of 
animal, and the large muscnlar ox of the Kaira and Radhanpur stock. 

These Radhanpur bullocks are the pride of the Bohora cultivators, 
who aro said sometimes to spend as much as £40 (Bs. 400) on«a well- 
matched pair. Of camels, thoro wore in 1872 only 120, and these 
confined to the Jambusar and A'mod sub-divisions. At present (1876) 
camels are not reared in the district.^ They are brought down from 
northern Oujar4t as boasts of burden, cliiefiy in conncctioTi with the 
trade in tobacco. Broach is no breeding place for horses, and, except 
a few roared by Garasias and well-to-do cultivators, most of the 
animals of this class would, for size, not rank above ponies. Asses aro 
kept only by potters, or kumhhdrs^ and rice-huskers, or tjolds. They 
are used to carry bricks, earth, and rice. The majority of them are 
in a very fair condition. The pasture grounds for sheep are chiefly in 
the belt of sandy soil along the coast. Of cats, there are two varieties 

the wild cat, rawi bildro, and the small domestic cat. The dogs aro 
all of the pariah breed. 

The following^ are the chief varieties of wild animals met with in Wild Animals. 
th© district : — 


' Hog . — Of late years the number of wild hog, or bhund, has greatly 
fallen off. In the spread of tillage, waste lands, where they used 
to find shelter, have been taken up) while bands of Bhils, W&ghris, 
and the lower class of Kolis, who cat their flesh, and parties 
of European sportsmen, have given the wild hog but little rest. 
In the Jambusar sub-division, hog are still to bo found in the 
north-eastern corner near the border of Baroda territory, and in 
the country of thick hedges to the east of the town of Jambusar. 
In the A'mod sub- division, hog are met with in the rich alluvial, 
or blidtha, lands on the banks of the Dhadhar river. Here, while 
the cotton and tuver (Gajanus indicus) crops are on the field, they 
•find a shade thicker than any natural cover, and, when the crerps 
ai*e cut, the hedges give them shelter. In the Ankloswar sub- 
division, in the rich lands, on the south bank of the Narbada, 
close to the limits of the R&jpipla territory, hog find ample cover 
among the bushes of bastard cypress in the river bed, in tho 
clumps of bdwal trees on the bank, and during the cold-weather 
months in fields of sugar-cane and millet. The month of Aprils 
wl^en the crops are off the fields, is the best time of the year for 


-r 


1 Ip 1820 camels were reared in the Jambusar sub-division.— Col. William^' 41. 
’ These and the notes on ffame birds have been contributed by H. Scaanell, Esq., 
diatdet soperintendeht of pwice. 
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hunting the hog* Broach has notp however^ good hunting mund 
In the north of the district the hedges are high and troublesomep 
and ne^ the Narbada the hog have by Apru sought shelter in 
the pafbhes of bastard cypress on raised plots o:l^land in the bed 
of the river^ where the sharp and strong stubble o£ the p^tor-oil 
plant makes riding unsafe. 

Wolves . — Wulves are the only predatory animals in Ihe district* 
Their prey is the antelope^ and they are generally found on»the* 
large salt plains, chiefly in the south-west of the Jambusar sub- 
divisYoii^ sometimes in pairs, and sometimes three or four together. 
This is the ordinary grey wolf, and their skins are soft and rather 
handsome. They are not rery shy, and with a cart con be 
approached as near as from sixty to eighty yards. 

Antelope . — ^The chief game of the district is the antelope, which 
aboufld in the northern sub-divisions of Jambusar, Wagra, and 
A'mod. From January to March, the cotton-picking season, 
when the fields are full of men, women, and children, the antelope 
grow so tame that it is easy to get near them. They are then, 
however, comparatively safe, for at that season there is much risk 
in shooting over the flat fields. 

Hares . — In Rdjpipla, not far from Broach limits, on hillocks cover- 
ed with grass and bashes, hares are plentiful. But within the 
district, where, except the salt lands, almost every square foot is 
cultivated, in a day^s shooting not more than two or three hares 
will be bagged. 

Of domestic fowls there are hons of two kinds, a larger kulam and 
a smaller fentia ; ducks and turkeys ; a few goose and tame peacocks. 
Hens are reared by Musalmdns, Pdrsis, and several of the lower 
Hindu tribes (Kolis, Machhia,^Wdghris, Bhils, and Dhers). They 
are kept for sale, chiefly by Musalmans, and occasionally by Waghris. 
But few turkeys are met with, and these are generally in the hands 
of Musalm&ns. One or two geese and a few tame peafowl are to be 
found in the town of Broach, kept as show-birds by rich Musalmans 
andParsis, Besides Kajputs, Khatris, and Bhand&ris, idl the classes 
who breed chickens and ducks use them for food. Even cultivating 
Holis are said to eat chickens, though they do not eat them openly. 
Peafowl are found near villages in all parts of the district, especially 
in^the light soil tracts. In the south-west corner of the Anklegwar 
Bub-division, peafowl are so plentiful that this tract is commonly known 
as morkdtho, or peacock’s bank. As an article of food peafowl hot 
objected to by any of the classes mentioned above, except, perhaps, 
by the cultivating Kolis, and turkeys, it is said, would also be generally 
used, could the people afford to rear them. Except by P4rsis Ima 
Hindus of the very lowest classes, geese are never eaten. 

^ough less rich in game birds than the districts of northete 
Gnjar^t, wild-f owls are moro plentf ql in Broach than in Surat. The 
following are the chief yarieties found in the district 

Flofican, karmar {Sypheptides auritua), is aaid to b^ sddoA ox 
never shot north of the Narbada. South of thait m the 
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other handj in the Ankleswar Bab-division^ on the borders of 
R&jpipla^ fair bags of from four to five brace may be made. These 
birds are nearly always found on dry land. Like the hare, they 
seem to avoid all damp and wet places. Except duftng the hot- 
wither ^ontha^ florican are to be fou^d throughout the year. 
In September and October^ when it feeds on the blister-fly 
(Cantharides)^ the florican is considered unfit for food. 

Sand OroueCf batar (Pterocles aretiarius)^ or rock partridge. Both 
the ordinary variety and the variegated grouse (Pterocles fas* 

« ciatus) are met with in th^ district. 

Partridge ^ — Of partridges^ titar, there are two kinds, — the painted 
(Francolinus pictus), with yellow legs, and the ordinary brown 
partridge (Ortygomis ponticeriana), whose legs are red. Of the 
two, the painted partridge is much the scarcer. 

QuaiL — ^Where the light, gordt, soil is met with, good quail 
shooting can be had. The best quail grounds are in the fields 
south of the Dh&dhar ; on the light soil tract, about Lakhig&m, 
near Dehej ; on the right bank of the estuary of the Narbada ; 
and over the belt of alluvial land along the sou& bank of the Nar- 
bada, nearly opposite the town of Broach. Five kinds of quail 
are found in the district : l,the grey quail (Cotumix communis); 
2, tho rain quail (Coturnix coromandelica) ; 3, the bastard or 
three-toed quail (Tumix taigoor) ; 4, the button (also three-toed) 

? uail (Turnix sykesii); 5, the bush quail (Perdicula asiatica). 

he grey quail arrives in November, when they are found in the 
most perfect condition in fields of tuver (Cajanus indicus). In 
November, December, and January, one gun will not uncom- 
monly kill in a morning as many as thirty brace of quail. In the 
low-lying belt of alluvial soil south of the Narbaaa, soon after 
the rains begin, two guns will in a day shoot from 100 to 200 
brace of rain quail. Later on, when the floods come down, the 
rain quad are driven to the higher ground beyond the old bank 
of the Narbada. But in the cold weather they come back, and 
are found in the fields along with the grey quail. During the 
hot-weather months, when the fields cease to shelter them, the 
rain quail move about twelve miles eastward to the lower 
slopes of the Rdjpipla hills, where, among the long dry grass and 
bardi (Zizyphus jujuba) bushes, they are to be xound near the 
^close of the hot weather (April and May) in considerable num- 
*bers. The bustard and button quad are very scarce. Th6y 
generally go in pairs. Only a brace or two fall to tho gan 
aaring a day's quail shooting. The bush quad move about in 
coveys, and are found in bushes and in open land. These birds 
are, strictly speaking, partridges, and, unlike the true quad, their 
flesh is wmte throughout. 

Oeese. — ^The nuikta, or black-backed goose (Sarkidiomis melano- 
notus), is said to be the only variety of goose found in the dis- 
trict. This bird is remarkable for a? singular protuberance on 
« the top of the bill, which, in the male, is two inches high. 

Hick — Of duck Ihere are many kinds, of which the common grey 
dimk(C9iaatela8mastit^ the mallard (Querquedola ciecca)> 
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and the common and whistll^ teal (Dendrooygna arcuat^^ are 
the most common. Other kinds^ such as the widgeon (Mareca 
penelone)^ the widgeon or Garganey teal (Querquodula circia)| 
the pifi-tailed duck (Dafila acuta)^ are also met with. Some of 
the varieties do not seem to migrate^ and have btsen shot in May. 
But the greater number come in November, wh6n the/ collect 
by thousands in the Narbada, in large numbers in the Dh&dhar 
and Bhukbi rivers, and fill the tanks, especially in the W&gra and 
Ankleswar sub-divisions. • 

jSnipe. — There are three knids offSnipe — 1, the conpnon or full 
snipe (Gallinago scolopacinus) ; 2, the jack snipe (Gallinago 
gallinula) ; and 3, the painted snipe (Rhyn6haea bengalensis). 
A*ll three kinds arrive in November, and very fair shooting is to 
be had in the Wagra and Ankleswar sub-divisions in tanks, 
especially such as have grassy edges. The low-lying ground on 
the south bank of the Narbada, opposite Broach, is also a great 
place for snipe. When the tanks dry up, about March, the snipe 
leave the district. 

Curhw, kuliarii (Numonius lincatus), are found on the banks of the 
salt-water creeks. These birds are very shy and difficult to get 
at. They are caught by fishermen with nets, and sold as a great 
luxury. They are generally purchased by P&rsis. 

Plooers, — Of plovers, the common (Squatarola helvebica) and the 
golden (Oharadrius longipos) varieties are both found in the 
district. Grain fields are their favourite resting places, and 
here they are found sometimes in flo(*ks and sometimes in pairs. 

Cranes, kalam, — These birds, of which there are two varieties, 
— ^tho small or Demoiselle ernne (Anthropoides virgo), and the 
larger or common cmne (Gras cinerea), — ^are migratory, coming 
into the district about November. They arrive in flocks when 
the wheat is ripening. They do much damage to the crops, and 
leave as soon as the wheat fields are bare. 

The rivers of the district are well stocked with fish. The follow- 
ing list gives the local names of a few of the chief varieties arranged, 
as far as possible, under the three heads of — (a) fresh water, (b) salt 
water, and ((5)^igratory fish> 

(a.) The following are fresh- water fish ; 1. Bh&lu, found in the 

• Narbada, above Broach, at all seasons of the year. It is fijphed . 
for with ihejddi net. 2. Bhing Muddr, or Bhimj is found in the 
Narbada, both above and below Broach, in the cold and rainy 
season. It is fished for at Hansot, Janor, and Sukaltirth with the 
jadi net, and is cooked both fresh and salted. 3. Jingha, called 
sondia if large, and bediit small, is found in all parts of the Nar^ 
bada at all seasons. It is fish^ for with the hand^net, eh&ogfin, 
and with the jddi net, and is cooked both fresh and dried. 4, Pitem, 
is found in ponds and tanks at all seasona It is filled for wit& 


lif^ to orfy a few of the chid variefcieB: It has been Srswn 

uphjMeasn. C h hesanlii and Dinahs in the office of the ^ectw 
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the hand-net^ chhogia^ and is cooked fresh. 5. Fdnsif is found in 
the Narbada in the cold season. It is fished for at Janor and 
' Bhddbhnt with the mullet netj and is cooked fresh.^ 6. Chaksi^ 
is found in the Narbada, above and belpw Broach, ih* the rainy 
season. It is fished for with' the jhmi oxjddi net, and is cooked 
both fresh and salted. 7. Dhdngdi, is found in the Narbada 
in the cold season. It is fished for by hook and lino, and is 
cooked both fresh and salted. S. €furi^ is found in the Narbada, 

* above Broach, in the cold season. It is fished for with the yddt 
net, and is eaten fresh. 

(h) The following are the* names of ten of the chief varieties of 
^It- water fish^ 1. Son, is found in the Narbada, below Broach, 
in the cold season. It is fished for with the stake-net 
and is'oooked fresh. 2. Warkhar, is found in the estuary of the 
Narbada in the cold and rainy seasons. It is fished for with the 
’ jddi net, and is cooked fresh. 3. Oul, is found in the estuary of 
the Narbada in the cold and rainy season. It is fished for with 
the drag-net, mhdgh, and is cooked fresh. 4. Magra, is found 
in the estuary of the Narbada in the cold season. It is fished 
for with the taresa/r net, and is cooked fresh. 5. Muakia, is 
found in the estuarv of the Narbada in the cold season. It is 
caught with the jddi net. It is cooked fresh. 6. Karachia, is 
found .in the estuary of the Narbada in the middle of the cold 
season. It is fished for with the drag-net, mhdgh, and with the 
hand-net, chhogia. It is cooked both fresh and salted. 7. Bhdt, 
is found in the estuary of the Narbada in the cold season. It 
is caught in the stake-net, golwa, and is cooked both fresh and 
salted. 8. Kantia, is found in the estuary of the Narbada in 
the cold season. It is caught in stake-nets, and is cooked fresh. 
9. Cheval, is found in the estuary of the Narbada in the cold 
season. It is fished for with a net called hdndh^ one and a half 
feet broad and twenty feet long, and is cooked both fresh and 
salted. 10. Pdlwa, is found daring the rains in the estuaries of 
the large rivers, and caught with the choklu, a drift-net. 

(c.)^ Of migratory fish, the list contains ten : 1. The mullet, boi, 
is found m the Narbada in the cold season, and during the rains 
in the estuary of the river. It is fished for with the hand-net, 

. chhogid, with the /aroda net let down from a canoe in the net 
and cobble faishion, and with the drag-net, mhdgh. The mullet 
*18 cooked fresh. 2. Mtmgwn or magiyan, is found in the Nar- 
.bttda in the cold season. It is fished for with the jddi net, and 
is cooked fresh. 8. Bdu, is found in the Narbada, both above 
and below Broach, in the cold season. It is fished for with the 
taresar net, and is cooked fresh. 4. OhhoUa, is found at the 
month of the Narbada at all seasons of the year. It is caught 
. in stake-nets, golwa, and is cooked both fresh and salted, 5. 

. JipH, is found in the Narbada in the cold seasop. It is (»ught 
' in stak^nets, and is cooked fresh. 6. Singdli, is found in the 
Nsrbadi^ both above and below Bmach, at all seasons of the 
year. It in . fished for by hook and line, and is cooked fresh^ 
J mioroi or kdgfa, is found in the Narbi^ in the cold se^on. 
^ 
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It is fished for by a line^ and is cooked fresh. 8. Chhamna, ia 
found in the Narbada in the cold season, and is caught in the 
stake^ ^d fished for v^ith the drag-net, mhdgh. It is cooked 
fresh. 9. Levta or n&vta, is found in the Narl\ft<^^ the cold 
and hot seasons. It is caught by putting the juicetof th^ cactus 
plant near the mouth of its hole. Another way of catching the 
n^vta, is to drire a wooden peg into the mud near the mouth 
of the fishes^ hole^ and hang a noose of horse^s hair from the • 
peg, so that it may fall over the mouth of the hole. The fish, 
as ho leaves his hole, leaps into thp noose which, tightening wjth 
his struggles, holds him fast for the fisher. The nevta is cooked 
both fresh and salted. 10. Jiptu, is found in the Narbada, both 
above and below Broach, in the cold season. It is fished for 
with the hand-net, and is cooked both fresh and salted. 

The Broach fisheries belong to three classes — local fisheries, sea 
fisheries, and monsoon fisheries. 

Every town of importance along the coast has its local fishery, 
which supplies fresh fish to its inhabitants and those of the surround- 
ing villages. The fishing grounds, as a rule, occupy one* of three 
positions, — (1) in a river, (2) at the entrance of a river, and (3) just 
outside a river in the open sea. The fisheries outside of the river 
mouth are, however, not far from the shore, and are mostly so 
situated, as regards distance, that the fish can be brought into market 
in a perfectly fresh state. Sometimes bnmla and bhing fish are 
caught in quantities in excess of the demand. When this happens, 
they are cured — the bmulds by drying, and the hhimj by salting. In 
the Broach district the fresh fish supplied to the Broach market are 
caught in the Narbada river. Salt-water fish are netted at the mouth 
of the river, and fresh-water fish in the vicinity of Sukaltirth and 
J anor. Between November and April some fishing-boats from Broach 
join the fleet engaged in bumla fishing on the E&thi&war coasts 
between Din and J&farabad. The monsoon fishing is entirely 
restricted to the catching of the bhing, mtidar, or pdlwa, which is 
plentiful along the coast from July to September. The chief seats 
of this fishing in the Broach district are the estuaries of the Narbada 
and the Dh&dhar.^ 

The fishers^ are of two classes, the regular fishing population, 
and certain wild tribes, — the Wfighris, Bhois, and Bhils, — ^who catch 
fish for their own food. Men of the latter class fish only in spo^ll 
sTiteams and pools. ^ They nseboth hand-nets and stake-nets. Their ' 
hand-net, is a casting net, in shape and make similar to 

that described below under the name of enkogia. Their .stake^neis 
are of two kinds. One, called nadi or hhandar, is described as 
across a stream, and strengthened at intervals by stakes, the/,stBk^ . 
not fastened into the ground, but tightened by a couple of at 
either eud. ^is net is sometimes used as a drag-net, hahm. bjT 
ropes agaixisi the stream. Another similar net, the wpra Or - 


* A SshericMi of the district is cendettisd Kdm h paper 

A. Feulkaer, Esq., assistant collector of salt. 
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heheri, has a bag op purse iu the middle. In these nets the smallest 
size of mesh is said to be about one-sixth of an inch in diameter.^ 
Oaring the rains men of this class fish at night, ffhey work 
generally in couples, wading in pools and still places whete the flood 
Waters have flovfcd over their regular banks. As they move along, 
one of Chein Voids a wisp of burning hay near the surface of the 
water, and, while the fish are attracted to the top, liis partner entraps 
them in a net. The nets used for this torch fishing are of three 
hinds : (1) the ordinary hand-net, chhogia, or hdth’-jdl, as described 
further on ; (2) the kandia, a piece of netting about four feet square, 
thr<5>7n over the fish as he shoWs on the top of the water, and then 
beaten smartly with a stick ; (3) the jdnula, a net about four feet 
in length, with a piece of bamboo passed through both enda. In 
fishing with the jamda, each fisher holds an end of tho net in one 
hand, and, as they move along, they dredge tho pool. Harpooning 
or listering is said to be unknown. These methods of fishing by 
torch-light ai’e said to be specially succossful in the case of tho tdu 
fish, which in times of flood loaves tho main stream of the river and 
rests in ponds and still back-waters. Tho professional fishers, 
MdchhiSf live chiefly in villages on tho banks of tho Narbada and 
Dhadhar rivers. They catch fish both with nets and with baited 
hooks. The nets are of different kinds : hand-nets, drag-nets, trawl- 
ing-nets,— -paid out from the stern of a canoe in the net and cobble 
fashion, — and stake-nets. The stake-nets and some of the trawling- 
nets are said to be used at sea as drift-nets. Some of these nets are 
made of cotton, but most of them are of hemp, sau (Crotalaria juncea). 
The thread is generally spun, and the net prepared by men of the 
fishing caste. Except a few, used in fresh water, and when the 
stream is clear, these nets are dyed with the bark of the hdwal tree 
(Acacia arabica). When in use this dye lasts only for eight or ten 
days. Part of their half-monthly holiday, tho 11th of each half, is 
spent by the fishers in ro-dying their nets. Tho cost of the bdwal 
bark is about one halfpenny per pound (1 i ser per ^ anna). 

The following are some of the nets used by the Narbada fishers 

Hand-net — The hand-net,^ chhogia, is made of twine spun from 
Bombay hemp, with a mesh about half an inch in width : it is 
conical in shape, the lower lip loaded with pieces of lead about 
the size of a rifle bullet. Standing near the shore, the fisher-* 
^man winds the string fastened to the top of the net round his 
?.hand, and, arran^ng the folds of the net on his arm, walks itfto 
’ t^e river till he is up to the waist in water, and hurls the net 
several yards from him with a quick circular jerk or twirl. As 
it passes through the air the net spreads out, enclosing on the 
surface of the water a space of from eight to twelve feet in 
diameter. On touching the water ' it sinks rapidly, and, col- 
lapring by the weight of the lead, as it nears tho bottom the 


' * Dr. Day’s rsp^ on Fulimes of India, p. zliv. 

9 The Sombay Monthly Times, May 1850, quoted by Bidfoiir in bis OydopiBdia 
(FuAeries). 
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month closes. The fisherman then tightens the string in his hand, 
and'draws back the net by its top. The fish, if the throw has 
been snccessfnl, are found caught in the meshes of the net. 

Drag-net. — ^There are three kinds of drag nets in nse in the large 
rivers. The »onki, worth about 14«. (Bs. 7), m^le of •cotton* 
thread dyed brown, and to look at not unlike a shirt of rusty 
chain armour, is about five feet long and four feet wide. This 
net is used for oatching eels and the small blue-spotted qind* 
fish called levta. In using the sontd, a fisher stands at each ex- 
tremity of the net, and each many passing a stont string through 
his sido of the net, winds the upper end of the cord round his 
right hand, and the lower end round his left. In March and 
ijpril, when the water of the river is low, these eel fishers may 
be seen moving along dredging near the bank. The second of 
the drag-nets is the veri, worth about £1 Ifis. (Rs. 18), made of 
the same material as the eel net, sonM, and of a similar stitch, 
though slightly larger in the mosh. This net is used in the hot 
and cold weather months to catch mud fish, levtds, and prawns. 
In size the veri is forty feet long and twenty feet broad. When 
fishing, each end of tno not is lashed to a bamboo pole about 
five feet long. Two fishermen, ouo up to the chest in water, 
the other near the shore, with the net between them, work 
along abreast against the current, holding tho bamboo in a 
slanting position, with the lowor end of it in the mud. The 
third kind of drag-not is called mhdgh. This net is about thirty 
feet long and eight feet deep, with a mesh about half an inch 
wide. It costs about £1 (Rs. 10). About four feet from the 
foot of the mhdgh lead weights are &stened by strings. These 
pieces of lead drag down this part of the net, forming a bag 
about two feet deep, in which the fish are entrapped. Prawns, 
jinga, and mullet, boi, are generally caught in this net. The 
time for dragging is on dark nights, with an ebb-tide, when five 
or six men'abreast pull the net against the current. 

Trawling-net. — The following varieties of nets would seem some- 
times to be used as stationary nets, and sometimes as drift nets - 

The jhini-j&l (fine net) and jddi-jdl (coarse net), made of Bombay 
hemp ^ed in bdmal bark, is a net about twenty-four feet lopg 
and eight broad. The mesh is an inch and a half wide. In 

« fishing with these nets, they are let down across the cnrre^ of 
the stream. Each end of the net is then festoned to an amfiiored 
canoe, and the net is kept stretched in its place, about two 
from the surface of the water, by a fringe of pumpkin ffa vfe 
above, and a row of weights below. These nets cost to buy about 
6«. (Bs. 3), and last only from ten to fifteen days, during . whfeh 
time they have to be dyed twice or thrice over. .This net u used r 
only during the rains, and then for not more l^an ftyir of fitti 
days at a tune, two or three days before and t:wo or three days 
after the spiiz^tides.* The fish caught in (his net . are called 
. chakti or clidsftt. These ehdkn are firesh-water firii, and' we. 
caught only in the rains. During the fair weathw, the 
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say these fish keep in deep water out of reach of their neia. In Ch apter H. 
size the chdksi vary from about eight to twelve inches ih lengthy Produ^oas* 
and in weight average about half a pound. The young of tiio 
chdJcsi are called bhelva or IcbshkarL • Fishbbuos. 

Thefitroda^r mullet net, is of very delicate workmanship, made of 
a particular cotton-yam, called godiu. It is used without being 
dyed. The net is four feet deep and from twenty-five to thirty 
^ feet long. Each mesh is about half an inch in diameter, and 
along the top of the net a fringe of pieces of dried pumpkin is 
• tied. These floats are fsf tenod ten meshes or about five inches 
apart. This net is used during the months of November and 
December, when the floods are over and the water of the river is 
clear. This net is worked with a canoe in the net and ^}obblo 
fashion. One man stands, not far from the river bank, up to 
his waist in water ; the other fisher paddles off in the canoe, 
making a semi-circular course, and letting the not drop into the 
water as he goes. When the half circle is complete, both men 
beat the water with their hands, their paddles, or with a stick, 
and frighten the fish into the not. This Kind of fishing generally 
takes place at night, and the netting is repeated until as many 
fish have been collected as are wanted. The fish caught in this 
not are the mullet, hai. In the Narbada a mullet, nine inches 
long, and half a pound in weight, is considered a big fish. They 
average about five to a pound. The mallet is found in salt as 
well as in fresh water. In the rains and hot weather it does 
not come up the river, staying in the estuary about twelve miles 
below the town of Broach, where it is caught by the fishermen of 
H&nsot, Mohgam, and Lakhig4m. In the Broach market mullet 
fetch a penny or three-halfpence a pound (two to four pice a 
scr). Mullet are always eaten fresh. They are never salted or 
dried. 

The ehoJclu or pdlwa fish net is a large strong net, about one hundred 
feet long and five feet deep, made of Bombay hemp ; the mesh 
is about two inches wide, and the cost Bs. (Rs. 4). Fishing with 
this net is carried on, during the rainy months, in the estuaries 
of the large rivers. Like the jhini-jal, it is let out of a boat, and 
kept stretched near the surface of the water by a row of floats 
above and weights below. This net is used to catch the palwa, 
a salt-water fish, that seldom comes up the estuary of the Narbada 
9 above Hansot. Pdlwa are generally about nine inches long, and 
weigh, on an average, about one pound each. 

The tareear or rdu fish net, about 325 feet long and fifteen feet 
deep, with a mesh three and a half inches in diameter, is made of 
Bombay hemp, and costs about 12a (Bs. 6.) This net is used in the 
dk7 aim hot weather when the water is clear, and is therefore not 
,:dyedr like the nets mentioned above, the taresar is let out from a 
boat across the stream, and is kept in its pla(» by an arrangement 
,of floats and weighta The rdu fish, |or which the net is used, is 
found in the Narbada above Broach, near the villages of Janor and 
N4hd. The rdu is one of the largest fish caught in the Narbada, 
being, on an average, about two feet long and ten pounds in weight. 
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This fish fetches a ^bd price^ from Is. to Is. 3d. (8 to 10 as.) each. 
It is eaten f resh^ chiefly by the P&rsis of Broach. 

Though Jhere is no restriction, except that they should not block' 
up the channel of the river^ lines of fishing- stakes ye put up only 
in a few places along the estuary of the Narbada, at tj^e yillMjM of 
Eukarwara, Hansot, Dehej, J&hadeshvar, ' and Maktampor. ^These 
stakes are set up about the middle of November, E&rtik^ after the 
rains arc over, and taken down again in April or May, Woish&kh^ 
^The fishing-stakes vary in length from fifty to 150 feet. G^hey 
are built of successive pieces of w^od, the lower portions byng 
frequently the long straight trunk of the md/ro tree. As many as 
five or six pieces of wood, from eight to ten inches in diameter, are 
used ift the construction of a single stake. They are scarped across 
each other, the scarping being from three to five feet : the pieces 
aVo fastened together by strong rectangular fillets of wood. Two 
or three boats are employed in towing the stake out to sea. Thcr 
point of the stake is made wedge-shaped, and round the point a 
rope is tied. The two ends of the rope are made fast to boats, 
anchored at considerable distance off. Other boats now proceed and 
haul up the upper end of the stako till the point is found to descend 
by its own weight. When the point has once caught hold of the 
mud, the rope is released from its lower end, and the boats, to which 
the rope was attached, are now employed in steadying the top of the 
stake in the direction of the run of tho tide. At high water two 
boats are made fust, one on each side, to the top of the stake, which 
is forced by their weight ten or twelve feet into the mud. Stakes 
are thus put in, one after the other, till the whole row is set up. 

Between each pair of stakes is extended a long purse net, the 
circumference of the mouth of which is about sixty feet, so that, 
when attached to tho stakes, it exhibits an aperture twenty feet 
across and ten feet perpendicularly, the upper edge being a little 
above high water. Tho purse is from 100 to 170 feet in length, 
terminating in a point. The meshes gradually diminish in size from 
the mouth to the farther extremity, being about six inches at the 
former and three-fourths of an inch at the latter. The fish are 
carried into this by the tide, and entrapped. Boats are always in 
waiting, at high and low water, to secure the fish caught and reverse 
the nets. Stake-nets of this kind, known as golwa, belong chiefly to 
the fishermen of Maktampor. The fish caught in them are bumlda, 
clihairus, and other small varieties. The stake-nets, poltva, as w^l iSAj 
the jhini-jal and ihejadi-jal, are also, daring the rams, used as, drift' 
nets by the Broach fishers. For this fishing they start in their saili» 
ing boats, ndvdi, in bands of five if they take iheihini^dlj ot in 
parties of ten if they mean to fish with the golwa. ^ey cam with 
them about 120 pounds (three mans) of salt, and visit in turnB&ns^, ; 
Dehej in the estuary of the Narbada, and, in the Dh&dhar riveri \ 
busar, and Devjagan, stopping for five days at each place. 

• * ^11iiB»cocmnt<tfB«fcfiiignpBtaks-neto is taken fri»iBaff(mr^liCyoloMd». A tiw 

ehsnges, to BUit looal pecuisrities, have been made, ^ " 
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Wnerally oalioli jp&lvaa and other small varieties of fish. These Chanter XL 
fish aw not dned, but salted. When the supply of salt is a£ an endk 
the fishers go back to Broach. This whole tnp takes theta about six ^odwtioM. 
weeks to two mc^pths according to their luck in fishing. * FuEtaiia 

baSfSSf W line, hooks about the size of a pike*hook Long linea 

^tM ^th prewn bed about five feet apart. The hooks should 

V ^ i by strings to the 

hue, and, to keep the hue sinking, floats made of dn5 pump- 

fans are also connected with ^ The fish caught on these linSs aie 
^Ued gun. They vary m size from two to forty pounds (two sera 
to one mm). After the lino has been baited and laid, the fisher 
SMted in his canoe watches the floats, and when from their Ihotion 

«P. plays the fish for a 
Sometimes 

!!i7 are hooked and break away. Trawling-lineS made of 

TOtton Tnth a single baited hook at one end are also used. Fish of 

two kinds are caught by means of these trawling-lines ; with a small 

hook the *j^an fish, weighing on an average about a quarter of a 
pound, and the dhdngdt, a large fish, averaging in- weight about 
half a pound, and caught by a hook of a larger size. These hooks 
used formerly to be manufactured by country blacksmiths j but of 
late years cheaper arbcles from Europe have supplanted the local 
manufacture. 

About 160 boats are engaged in the Broach fisheries. These boats Bosta 
are of two kind8,.-wding boats, maehhwa or ndrdi, and canoes, 

*oba. About two-thirds are canoes. The Narbada fishing-boats are 
flat-bottomed, unlike the deep-keeled boats used in the neighbour- 
hood of Bombay, and are, on an average, about ten tons {twenty-oight 
Mandw) bur^n. ^ey are built, some in Broach, and othei-s in 
Bihmora and Balsdr in the Surat district. Canoes are of two kinds 
hollowed tree trunks and plank-built skiffs. The latter, which are 
the more common, are made in Broach. The dug-out canoes come 
generally from the Malabar coast. The best canoes of this sort are 
n^e of the angeley-wood tree (Artocarpus hirsuta); the inferior sort. 

^m a kmd of tree caUed eheme maram. These canoes are cut out 
■TOm the sohd trunk, and aip from eight to twenty feet long and 
^m one and a half to two feet broad. Their depth varies from one 
to one and a half feet.^ 

are said to be fuHy Markets for flili, 

. supply with fish, and large quantities, both salt and dried, are 
Amod the quantity of fish is said to be falling off. 
there and at Ankleswar the supply is less than the demand, 

Ol the;whoto population of the district, about one-third, or slightly 
more uum one hundred thousand persons, eat fisL ^ 


> Balfoni’s Cyofopadia (Boat). 
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Chapter lU 
Popnlation. 
InlSaOL 


In 1851. 


la 1872. 


The earliest year for which details regarding the population of 
the distinct are available is 1820^ when the total number of inhabi^ 
ants was rotnmed at 229,527 souls, or 157 to the square mile. Ut 
these, 223,908 lived in state villages, and 6,619 in alienated villages. 
Of the inhabitants of state villages, 174,488, or 77*9 per cent, were 
Hindus ; 45,636, or 20*88 per cent, Musalm^ns; and 8,834, or 1*71 
per cent, P4rsis. The totd population, according to the census of 
1851, was 290,984, giving 200 souls to the square mile. The Hindus 
numbered 231,134, or 79*43 per cent; the Musalm£ns, 67,272, or 
19*67 percent; the Parsis, 2,552, or 0*87 per cent ; or there were four 
Hindus to one Musalmdn, and twonty*two Mnsalmtos to one P&rsi 
There were, besides, twenty -six Christians. The census of 1872 gives 
a total population of 350,322 souls, or 240 to the square mile. Of 
those, 277,032, or 79*07 per cent, were Hindus ; 69,033, or 19*7 per 
cent, Musalmins ; and 3,116, or 0*88 per cent, P&rsis ; or there vras 
one Musalmin to every four Hindus, and one P&rsi to every twenty- 
two Musalmans or eighty-eight Hindus. Besides these main classes 
there were eighty-six Christians, eight Jews, fifteen Sikhs, and 1,082 
* others.* 


Population state, 
ment, 

1820-1872. 


From the following statement, which, in tabular form, contrasts the 
results of those three enumerations, it would seem that in the fifty- 
two years between 1820 and 1872 the population has advanced from 
229,527 to 350,322, or an increase of 52*62 per cent. During the 
same time houses have increased froln 54,197 to 96,723, or 78*46 

K r cent ; ploughs from 18,112 to 37,408, or 106*63 per cent; oxen 
}m 41,682 to 67,306, or 61*66 per cent; and cows and bnfhiloep 
together from 60,542 to 70,534, or 39*55 per cent. Agaixl, iif the 
twenty-one years between 1851 and 1872, the population has'advanoed . 
20*39 per cent ; the number of houses is greater by 21:02 per cen^ 
while, on the other hand, agricultural stock under all Heads would 
seem to show a decrease of 24 per cent 
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Oontraated Staianent of the PoptdatioH of the Broach BUtrieC in 
1890, 1851, and 1872. 




PorVLATKlN. 




Year.* 

Hindus. 

ICnsAl- 

mUna. 

PSniis. 

Others. 

1^1. 

Honaes. 

isac 

18dl 

I8g 

) Increase per ocnb 

^2 ) ' 1 

\ Increase per cent 

ig" 2 ( OeorcAse per cent < 

2aVil34 

277,032 

ik\m 

69.033 

2, '652 
8,116 

28 

1>141 

220,627 

200,984 

350,822 

62‘62 

1 

64,197 

70.028 

06,713 

78*48 

lt-86 

20*53 

2il 


20*30 

21*02 


Contrasted Statement of the Agricultural Stock of the Broach Bvstriet 
in 1820, 1851, and 1872. 


AaKicubTURAL Stock. 


Tear. 

Implements. 

Llve-Btock. 

Plouglia 

Carts. 

Oxen. 


Horses. 

CUmels. 

81 iei.p 

aud I Asses, 
goats, i 

Total. 

1820 

18.112 


41,682 

50,542 

In 

formaiio 

' 

a not available. 

1861 

31,123 

1M47 

85,976 

94,6011 

53,633 

2,340 

100 

23326 

1,913 

262,800 

1872 

37^08 

10,520 

67,806 

15,8011 64,043 

2,727 

120 

87,760 

1,550 

179,000 

Md ( Increase per cent 

106 63 


61*66 

39*66 






j Decrease per cent 


... 

... 





... 



1 per cent 

20*10 

6*80 



18*83 

16*53 

20 

68*46 



igjlg 1 Decieaea per cent 



27^3 

117*73 



... 


18*'07 

31*40 


The following tabular statement gives for the year 1872 details of 
the population of each sub-division of the district according to 
religion^ age, and sex : — 


Sub^divusional Details of the Broatih Population in 1872. 


HINDUS. 


Snb-dlvlalon. 

Not exceeding 
12 years. 

Above 12 and 
not exceeding 
80 yean. 

Above 80 years. 

Total. 

Grand 

Total. 


Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females 

Males. 

Females 

Males. 

Females 

Persons. 

• ■■ 

SMbamS 

A'mod 

Wtgra 

Broaoh 

AaUsmr ... 

14,429 
6,700 
6,072 
* 18,417 
10,036 

12,762 
6,306 
6,706 
12 487 
9,768 

liiil 

18,208 

6,681 

6,602 

18,408 

9,866 

12,144 

4,984 

6,485 

18.621 

8,474 

10,072 

4,882 

i780 

10.708 

7,647 

41,040 

16,766 

17,578 

40,800 

48,387 

37,017 

16,868 

16,126 

36,688 

26,761 

78,I6? 

82,134 

88,706 

77.087 

66,148 

Total ... 

4«i7U 

46^008 

u,rM 

47,416 

48,608 

88,449 

146,070 

181,063 

277,088 





MUSALMAm 




Jamhossr 

A*inM 

SS.'.:: ~ 

snoemst ■. 

4,674 

1^41 

5,410 

0,040 

M76 

1,868 

777 

6,101 

1,016 

2,614 

1,480 

088 

0^24 

4,079 

' 

2,441 

1,246 

810 

6,186 

2,062 

2,069 
1,468 
• 871 
4,486 
1,781 

2/m 

1,204 

700 

4^ 

1.776 

i,m 

4,188 

4,601 

16.260 

6,846 

8,846 

4.708 

1^867 

H080 

6;842 

144m 

7,886 

5,068 

80,846 

llrMI. 


it,46a. 

11,092 

U.4M 

11.8jn 

10,840 

10.M 

86,206 

3 t,m 

60,068 


ji?06-47 
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1820-1872. 


Sub-divisional de- 
tails, 

1872. 
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Svlb^dimdoml VdaiU of the Broach Population m 1872-^ continued. 


• 

• 

Sab-divlslon. 

OTHBBB, 

Not exceeding 

12 yearn. 

Above 12 and 
not exceeding 

80 rears. 

Above 80 years 

a Total. 

Grand 

Total. 

Hales. 1 

Females 

Males. 

Females 

Males. 

Females 

Malea 

Femafis 

Peraona. 

■JamboMr 

SO 

■6 

12 

11 

22 

6 

61 

88 

84 

A'mud 

Ad 

49 

48 

61 

49 

88 

146 

138 

^288 

WAgra 

i 

1 

1 

4 

6 

1 

8 

6 

• 14 

nruadtL 

996 

4A6 

480 

A57 

471 

642 

1,437 

1.466 

9,801 

▲Bklesw^r 

178 

165 

115 


137 

172 

480 

469 


Total... 

796 

666 

602 

666 

684 

750 

2,061 

aooo 

4.171 

• 

CHRISTIANS. 

Jambnaar 



4 

1 

1 


5 

1 

6 

▲'mod 

3 

1 

1 


1 

1 

6 

2 

7 

Wdgra 


1 






1 

1 

Broach * . 

6 

« 

24 

11 

19 

1 

48 

16 


▲nldcBwar 

1 


2 

2 

8 


6 

2 

8 

Total... 

9 

6 

81 

14 

24 

2 

64 

22 

88 


TOTAL. 

Jambnaair 

17,129 


17,908 

16.616 

14,236 

18,007 

49.863 

48,886 

98.M9 

▲^od 

7.287 

6,698 

7,475 

6.878 

6.287 

6,685 

21,049 

19,211 

40.260 

, Wdgra 

6.9je 

6.483 

6.950 

6.506 

6,361 

6,613 

20.277 

18.502 

88»778 

Brunch 

19.368 

18,107 


19,146 

17,446 

15,886 

67,163 

63,188 

110,201 

Anklcawar ... 

12.261 

11.9i9 

12.073 

11661 

I0.:t35 

0,694 

34,660 

83.074 

67,748 

Total., 

63.001 

68,452 

64,845 

69,727 

61.666 

49,632 

1.84.611 

167,811 

350,822 


Prom the above statement it appears that the percentage of males 

nn i.na iinfnl -nrkmilaf.in'n 

Sab-divlslon. 

1 Firsi popiilut ion. 

was (1872) 52*1, and 
of females 47*9 ; Hindu 
males numbered 145,070, 
or 52*37 per oent^ and 
Hindu females numbered 
181 ,962; or 47*63 per cent, 
of the entire Hindu popu- 
lation. Musalra&n males 
numbered 85.296. or 51*13 

Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

Jambusar 

A'mod 

Wigra 

Broach 

Ankleawar 

Total.., 

29 

2 

8 

1,070 

430 

1 

2 

6 

1,099 

469 

30 

4 

14 

2,169 

899 

1,639 

i 1,677 

> 3,116 


per cent, and Musalm&n females 83,737, or 48*87 per cent of the total 
Masalrndn population. Farsi males numbered 1,589^ or 49*8 per cent ; 
and PArsi females 1>577, or 50*7 per cent, of the total Farsi population. 

* • * 

The number of insanes in the district is returned at 86 males^ 

14 females; total 50, or 0*014. Idiots numbered 101 males, 40 
females; total 141, or 0*04 per cent. Deaf and duml^, 289 malesj 
125 females; total 364, or 0*10 per cent. Blind, 299 males, 375 
females ; total 674, or 0*19 per cent. Lepers, 129 males, 59 females $ 
total 188, or 0*053 per cent of the whole populatiom 

The follo^ng tabular statement gives the number of the members 
of each religious class of the inhabitents aceording to sex ali different 
^es with, at.oach stage, .the percentage on the total population ol the 
same sex and religion. The columns refemng to the total 
discard the difference of rdigion, but retain tne difiertnoe of Stt 
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Rtotemenf of the PopwfoMom of Broach arranged according to Bicligion, 1872. 


• • 

Hnmua. 

MUBALUA'lia. 

e 

1 

Percentage on 
total male 
Hindu popu- 
lation. 

i 

^41 

|ill 

1 

Percentage on 
total male 

If U8a1m4n po- 
pulation. 

1 

Ihj 

iiH 

•trp to 1 yewr 

mween t and 6 ... 
no. Sand 13 ... 
no. 13 and 30 ... 
INI. 30 and 80 ...1 
no. 80 and 40 ... 
no. 40 and 80 ... 
no. 80 and 60 . 
^Above SO 

Xotal... 

8,790 
32 467 
31,487 
33,280 
30,420 
33,114 
12^11 
6,371 
3,613 

8-00 

18*48 

14*81 

15 36 
30*38 
18*34 
6,60 
4*83 
1*80 

8.698 
33.489 
17,911 
30.126 
e 27,380 
18.143 
10,687 
0.630 
3,093 

4*31 

17*01 

13 89 
16*33 
2067 
18*74 
8*09 
603 
3*36 

1,410 

6,687 

8,806 

6,4.89 

7.068 

6.073 

8,048 

1,696 

632 

8*99 

15*69 

16*60 

16*41 

10*90 

14 87 
8*64 
4*53 
1*79 

1,430 

6,713 

4.660 

4,701 

6,933 

4.687 

8,014 

1,388 

8331 

4*31 

16*98 

18*40 

13*03 

30*66 

13*88 

8*93 

6*60 

247 

145,07fl[ 

... 

131,063 

... 

35.296 

... 

33,737 

... 


< 4 

Agw. 

CBRlSTIAVa. 

Ornns. 

To|m<. 

1 Melee. 

Percentage on 
total male 
Christian po- 
pulation. I 

1 Females. | 

[Percentage oni 
total femalej 
Christian po- 
pulation. ! 

1 

a 

Percentage on 
tot-al male 
others. 

Females. 

II 

III 

PU 

Males. 

i 

Percentage on 
total male 
population. 

Females. 

Hi 

pi 

Vp to 1 year 

4 

6*36 

3 

9*09 

100 

4*81 

72 

3 44 


4*00 

7,192 

4*29 

Brtween 1 and 6 .. 

3 

4*60 

2 

0-09 

386 

16*16 

804 

14*85 

28,343 

16-83 

38.477 

109T 

Da 6 and 13 ... 

2 

3*18 

3 

0*09 

889 

17 *-36 

800 

13-88 

37,854 

14*99 

33,788 

18*58 

1)0. 13 an 120... 

1 

1*66 

8 

3273 

283 

18*86 

382 

13*49 

28.011 

18*:t6 

26,114 

140 r 

Do. 30 and 30 ... 

80 

46*87 

0 

40*91 

.3*30 

18*38 

383 

18*63 

86,8:14 

20*18 

84^613 

30*63 

Do. 30 and 40 . 

14 

21-87 

1 

4*88 

800 

14*42 

314 

1.5-03 

37,801 

16*70 

33.145 

13.70 

Do. 40 and 60 ... 

7 

10 94 



208 

10*00 

188 

8*78 

18,871 

8*70 

13384 

8*9T 

Do. 60 and 60 ... 

3 

4*69 

i 

4*65 

109 

8*34 

147 

7-08 

7,079 

4*37 

0,663 

6*10 

Above 60 

... 

... 

... 

... 

67 

3*32 

115 

6*80 

8.811 

1*81 

3,941 

886 

» Total. 

64 

... 

33 

... 

3081 

... 

2090 

... 

183,811 

... 

167811 

... 


' According to occnpation the censns returns for 1872 divide the 
whole population into seven classes^ • 

I»— Persons employed under froyemment, or municipal; or other local autho- 
rities, numberinpr in all 8,481 souls, or 2*42 per cent, of the entire population. 

II. — Professionid persons, 4,499, or 1*28 per cent. 

III. — ^Persons in service, or performing personal offices, 4,398, or 1*25 per cent 

IV. — Persons engaged in agriculture and with animals, 104,514, or 29*83 per cent. 


V.— Persons engaged in commerce and trade, 4,623, or 1*32 per cent, 
yi.— Persons employed in mechanical arts, manufactures, and engineering opera- 
tions, and engaged in the sale of articles, manufactured or otherwiM, pre- 
pared for consumption, 63,608, or 16*3 per cent. 

Vn.— 'Miscellaneous persona not classed otherwise — fa) wives 61,122 andchildren 
• 113,208, in all 164,330, or 46*90 per cent ; and (b) miscellaneous persons 
6,807, or 1*67 per cent— total 170,197, or 48*68 per cent 

The genml chapter on the population of Gujar&t includes stfqh 
information cs is available regarding the origin, customs, and con- 
ditioH of the people of Broach. The following details show the 
atren^h of the different castes and races as &r as it was ascer- 
tai:^ by the census of 1872. 


. ' ^ Mittute datails of each' of these main classes 1116II be found in the 1872 C^Qsae 
n., pages 236.285. Theremarks in foot-note 1, atpsji^Sl of theSorat 
BtsSiiiliM Aeoount^ are* iageMal, appUcable to the details of Uimclaseifieatbn 
obcsiipatioii.; 
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Division by ooe»’ 
pation* 


Hindus. 
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Under the head of Br&hmana came, exclasive of Bab«diTinon8, 
thirty-fiv& dmsions, \rith a strength of 15,516 souls (males 8,418, 
females 7,098) , or 5‘61 per cent of the total Hindu population. Of the 
Brihmaiis, file Bhiirgav Brahmans, in number 869, (^im to be the 
original Brahmans of Broach, and to be descended from the ^reat 
Bushi Bhragu, the founder of the city. At one time they are said to 
have numbered in Broach as many as 18,000 families. At present 
they are to be found in other parts of G-ujardt. 

Under the head of writers came three classes, Bn^ma^Kshatris 
(692), ^yasths (56), and Parbhns (19), -^th a total strength of 767 
souls (males 414, females 353), or 0‘28 per cent of the total Hindu 
populf^ion. Though small in number, the Brahma-E^hatris, from 
their intelligence and wealth, hold a high position among the in- 
habitants of the district. As a class, the Brahma-Kshatrii^aye rich, 
and fond pf show and pleasure. They own land and house pi^per^ 
Some are hereditary officers, of whom the desdi of Broach is one. A 
great number are in government service, many of whom hold offices 
of trust and responsibility ; others are pleaders and money-lenders. ^ 

Meroautile claaaef. Under the head of mercantile, trading, and shop-keeping classes, 
came 10,479 Wanids, belonging to sixteen divisions ; Gujardti ' 
Shrdvaks of three divisions, 2,947 ; Mdrwdri Shrdvaks, 326 ; and 
Bhdtids and Luwdnds, 1,112,— ^giving a total strength of 14,864 souls 
(males 7,989, females 6,875), or 5'23 per cent of the entire Hindu 
population. Unhke the Wdnids of the Surat district, some of the 
Broach Wdnids are recipients of cash and land allowances from 
government. The Modh Wdnids form an important element in liie 
Wdnia community. Under the former governments they used to 
hold offices of trust and responsibility. One of the highest families 
of the district, the majmuddr, or district accountant of Broach, 
belongs to this class. The Gnijar Wdnids are known for boldness and 
enterprise in trade. They brought under cultivation tracts of lands 
in the Ankleswar sub-division, where only they are now to be 
with, and in consequence enjoy land and cash i^owanoes. 

CultivKton. Under the head of cultivators came four classes, with a total 

strength of 55,095 souls (males 29,324, females 25,771), or 19*89 per 
cent of the whole Hindu pop^nlation. Of these, 30,705 (maled 16,6^, 
females 14,103) were Kanbis ; 18,236 (males 9,487, femAlfla 8,749) 
Bajpnts ; 6,730 (males 2,994, females 2,786) Kdchhids; and 424 (mal^ 
241, females 188^ Mdlis. The most respectable part of the pop%la^ 
ti^, and the principal cnltivators of the highly tilled and fortilo 
district of Broach, are the Kanbis.* Th^ are as peaceable as, |W 
are industrious. The Kanbis of Broach derived their origin from Hud 
Kaira district, and look upon their own respectability as deterio^: 
ing in jMroportion as they relinquish the banks of the liahi, riter# 
CbmTOtitionamon^ the Kanbis of the Broach disbict to give 
daughters in marriage to the exclusive Kanbis of .(he Kum fr djgtriiot 


^ Colonel Williama’ Memoir of Bronoli* 1820# 
^ Mr. Deviee’ Stetietioal Beporti 1849. 
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resulted in niinons expenses. The Elanbi had to pay large snms both 
for seonring a husband for his daughter and for socuring a* wife for 
his son. Twenty-fire years ago, in villages near Broaola there were 
not half a doze^i females in a community mustering nnndreda of Cnltivaton. 
souls. Seeing the ruinous effects of this competition, the Eanbis of the 
Broach^istricl entered, about twenty-fire years ago, into agreements, 
backed by heary pen^ties, to intermarry only among themselres. 

The result of the agree- 


OeniiMof 


1846 

1851 

1872 


i 


Mule*. 

Females. 

Total. 

• 

Pcopoiiclcr- 
auoo of 
males over 
females. 

17,881 

17,902 

16,602 

12,661 

14,264 

14,103 

30,032 

32,166 

30,705 

37*38 

25*5 

17*71 


ment will be Heen from tbe 
table in tbe margin. Tbe 
condition of many of tbe 
Kanbi cultivators of tbe 
district is said te bave 
been permanently im- 
proved by tbe bigb prices 


«4liat fuled during tbe American war. Unlike tbe Bobor5.s,»the Kan- 
bis are said to bave acted with moderation, employing tboir gains in 
paying off old debtsy and boarding wbat was over in tbe form of oma- 
mentSy or investing it in advances to tbeir less frugal neighbours. 

Though tbe Kanbis of the district are almost entirely agriculturistSy a 
few of them live in townsy and act as traders and money-lenders. The 
Sajputs are divided into two classes : i, Garasi&Sy and iiy cultivators ; 
tbe former live upon tbe rent of land, and tbo latter cultivate with tbeir 
own bands. There is nothing in the dress or habits of tbe cultivat- 
ing Bajputs to distinguish them from tbe Kanbisy though, as farmers, 
they are far inferior in skill. Colonel Williams gives the following 
account of this body of agriculturists : The Bajputs of tbe Broach 
district afford another instance of a complete change from tbe warlike 
and turbulent character to that of quietnessy obediencey and industry. 

Tbe headmen and shareholders of many villages are Bajputs. This 
description, of course, only applies to such Bajputs as have become 
exclusively cultivators. There are Bajput inhabitants besides these, 
chiefly Gar&si^s, or land-owners, who live a life of idleness on the rent 
of their lands ; but even these do not retain much of the military 
oharacter beyond what the practice of wearing a sword leaves them/' 

The K&chhi^ are market-gardeners and vegetable-sellers. Especially 
in the southern parts of the district the Kachhias are skilled cultiva- 
tors, by the help of manure and irrigation growing large crops from 
small plots of land. The M&lis rent plots of land and grow flowering 
plaziJbs. 

(Xt manufacturers there were five classes, with a strength of 6,606 ManufRotureni. 
souls (males 2,878, females 2,628 ), or 1*98 per cent of the total Hindu 
population. Of these, 1,046 (males 669, females 486) were Efaatris; 

792 (nudes 408, females 884) Bbdvsdrs, calico-printers; 178 (males 96, 
femsles 82) Qalidriis, dyers ; 76 (males 40, mmales 35) Bandh4r^, 
washers of silk-cloth; and 8,416 (males 1,776, females 1,641) GhinchiSji 
oQ-pressers.^ The Ehatris weave women's robes and other coloured 
olouia This trade has suffered much since the introduction of Euro- 
peanpieoe;^oods; tha old looms tliat onoe^ed to make the fine cloth, 
lor wnich Broach was .fai]touB> are broken up. Many of the Ehatris 
now^work aslsImuierSyandare s^ in poor oirciiinstanoeB. Th6 
Bh&vsfes print the robes worn by women. Though the competition 
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with itoropean ^[oods has injured their trade, the Broach prints are 
considered superior to those prepared at other places, and ^ work- 
men are atjjpresent in good condition. 

Of artisans there were eight classes, with a total st^g^h of 14,542 
souls (males 7,542, females 7,000), or 5*24 per cent of Aie total Hindu 
population. Of these, 2,41 9 (males 1,224, females 1,195) were Sonis, 
gold and silversmiths ; 2,868 (males 1,477, femalea 1,391) Suth4rs, 
carpenters; 258 (males 138, females 115) E[ans4r4s, coppersmiths; 

42 (males 18, females 24) C)hun4r4s, bricklayers 238 (males 116, 
females 122) Sal4ts, masons ; 1,765 (males 954, females 8) 1) Luhirs,. 
blacksmiths ; 4,851 (males 2,543, females 2,808) HumbharS;^ potters ; 
and 2^106 (males 1,072, females 1,034) Darjis, tailors. 

Under the head of bards and actors came four classes, with a total 
strength of 1 ,601 souls (males 910, females 69 1 ), or 0'58 per oenl^(^f thet 
whole Hindu population. Of these, 869 (males 472, females 307)"* 
were Bh4ts, bards ; 365 (males 185, females 180) Gh^dvis or Chirans, 
genealogists; 245 (males 17.5, femalea 70) Bhawayds, strolling come- 
dians; and 122 (males 78, females 44) Vy4s. ''Many Bhdts or Bdrots 
have also,” says Colonel Williams, " in this quarter completely aban- 
doned those professions which, more to the northward, they are 
engaged in exclusively, and live entirely by cultivating the land.*^ 
The Qh^dvis very much resemble the Bhats in all their habits and 
callings, but are more often engaged in moneyJending than the 
Bhdts. The Vyds are, like Bhawdyds, said to have been originally 
Brdhmans. Some of the Yyds are money-lenders, and a few are 
cultivators. 


Fenwiud wrvMto. Of personal servants there wore three classes, with a total strength 
of 5,232 (males 2,732, females 2.500), or 1*89 per cent of the whole 
Hindu population. Of those, 3,036 (males 2,071, females 1,865) were 
Hajdms, barbers ; 1,121 (males 576, females 545) Dhobhis, washer- 
men ; and 175 (males 85, females 90) Pakhdlis, water-drawers. 

Shepherds. Of herdsmen and shepherds there were three classes, with a total 

strength of 3,260 (males 1,646, females 1,614), or 1'18 per cent of the 
whole Hindu population. Of these, 1,936 (males 962, females 974) 
were Bharwdds; 1,183 (males 616, females 567) Bab^s; and 141 
(males 68, females 73) Gddarids. About the Bharwdds and Babdris of 
the district Colonel Williams says : " There are gfood many Babdris or 
Bharwdds in the Jambusar, A'mod, Dehej, and Hansot sub-divioonq, 
where pasturage is extensive on the flats that lie between the culti- 
vated parts and the sea. A Babdri cannot toll the number of his 
flock, but he knows them all by figure and face, and is aware <tf. tV 
absence of an individual. These people lead a perfectly rural life ; thejf 
are never the inhabitants of towns or villages, and when huts are erect- 
ed by them, they are of the most slight and temporary desoripti<^ 
They are very different in appearance, mannen^ and dress from the 
other inhabitants.'’ 


* * In ike Brosok diebiot the wwk of tniek-li^dus *■ dliiefly in tin hands (d ICosal- 
nine. 
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Of fishers and saildrs there were three classes^ with a total strength Chapter III* 
of 8>238 souls (males 4,288, females 3,950), or 2*18 per cenib of the 
whole Hindu population. Of these, 1, 259 (males 615, females 644) were ^ 

Kh6rw&s, seamm;\736 (males 378, females 358) Bhois,^pa]anquin- FbliorB and Miloie- 
bearers : and 6,243 (males 3,295, females 2,948) Machhis, fishers. 

Among xhe sea*faring population there are many families who are 
not either sailors or fishers, ^mong the Kharw?is, for instance, a 
portion are employed as tile-turners or in making ropes ; some of 
the Machhis are cultivator*}, while the Bhois, who before the opening 
of the railway were palanquin-bearers, have now, to a great extent, 
become the domestic servants 81 well-to-do townspeople. 

Of labourers and miscellaneous workers there were thirteen classes. Labouring daaiaa. 
with a total strength of 77,921 souls (males 40,511, females 3'?,410), 
or 28'12 per cent of the whole Hindu population. Of these, 68,901 
(males 35,698, females 33,203) were Kohs ; 1,501 (males 760, females 
Golds, rice-pounders ; 281 (males 140, females 141) BhiUdbhujas; 

1,125 (males 665, females 460) Marathas ; 221 (males 157, females 
64) Purabias; 1,073 (males 541, females 532) Talwadds, toddy- 
drawers ; 737 (males 377, females 360) Ods, diggers ; 248 (males 
124, females 124) Sagarias; 110 (males 44, females 66) Lodhas; 

2,166 (males 1,149, females 1,017) Waghris, fowlers and hunters; 

1,607 (males 856, females 751) Bawalids, cotton-tape-makers ; 39 
(males 23, females 16) Pomlas; 26 (males 10, females 10) Wans- 
fords, bamboo-splitters; 167 (males 101, females 66) miscellaneous. 

Though belonging to A race who, in other parts of Gujardt, are 
well known as robbers and bad characters, the great number of 
the Broach Kolis have .for long been orderly and industrious. In 
1820 Colonel Williams found them obedient subjects 'as well as 
able husbandmen,^ and some of the finest villages in the Hdnsot 
sub-division were at that time held by Koli sharers, and peopled and 
cultivated chiefly by men of that caste. Mr. Elphinstone speaks of the 
Kolis as among the most respectable cultivators.^ Those remarks 
apply only to talaJfda, or indigenous, Kolis, who are all agriculturists, 
and some of them in good condition. The members of the other sub- 
divisions are almost all poor, supporting themselves as labourers, 
private servants, and village watchmen. The least respectable class 
IS the Pdtanwdria branch, who are still known as bad characters. 

Besides following their regular occupation of rice-pounding, some of 
the Golds ore artisans. Under the head of Mardthds and Purabids, 
men« of several castes, engaged chiefly as domestic servants, peonji, 
and labourers are included. 

' Of aborigines there were two classes, with a total strength of Aboriginal tribes. 
42,859 souls (males 21,914, females 20,946), or 16-25 per cent of the 
to<^ Hindu population. Of these, 18,156 (males 9,247, females 8,909} 
were Talfivids, and 24,703 (males 12,667, females 12,036) Bhils.^ 

Mr. Davies gives' the following apeount of the Bhils and Taldvida* : ' 

They can hardly^ witik proprieiiy, be said to be natives of Broach 


^ BeaidMihoHindiiaeam^ thmiasoonaidorablepopiilatumofMiiarikadaaeameii. 

•Bdh.BoT.8d.«IIL,6^ 

p Mr. JhyM Statistioal Boport, 1840. 
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ainco tbey liav^o emigrated from tlie neighbouring B&jpipla territory. 
Of the 3*^000 village watchmen in the district fully half are Bhils, the 
rest are Kalis and Talavias. Some are also engaged as watchmen by 
small propfietors. Uncouth in personal appearance, and despised as 
well as feared by nearly all classes of the iiihabitauils^ the immigrant 
Bhil rarely finds private service. If ho does, it is onl/in soAe mean 
and out-of-door capacity. And yet the Bhil and Koli have their 
virtues ; they are by custom almost th e only carriers of the public 
money from the village revenue clerks to the district officers^ and in 
this manner they are habitually entrusted with considerable sums of 
money. But. though booty is thus placed within their reach, thete is 
sc'arcely an instance on record of this trust being betrayed. The arms 
of thc^Bliil (which he generally carries about him) consist of a bamboo 
boWj with a rind of the same material for a strings and half a do 2 sen 
formidablo arrows. lie dislikes a sword^ and is not at homo with a gun. 
His habitual dress is of the coarsest home-mado cotton cloth, ^ and. 
his matted liair is seldom seen with any semblance of a covering,^' 

Of workers in leather there wore two classes, with a total strength 
of 4.S65 souls {males 2,512, females 2,353), or 1*73 per cent of the 
whole Hindu population. Of these, 1,359 (males 712, females 647) 
wore Mochis, shoe- makers, and 3,506 (males 1,800, females 1,706) 
Khalpds, tanners. 

Of depressed castes, — those whose toucli is considered by Hindus a 
pollution, — there were three, with a total strength of 24,345 (males 
12,470, females 11,875), or 879 per cent of the total Hindu popula- 
tion, Of these, 381 (males 198, females 183) were Gamdas, priests 
to the Dhors; 16,739 (males 8,618, females b,121) Dhers, sweepers; 
and 7,225 (males 3,654, females 3,571) Bhaugids, scavengers. 

Devotees and religious mendfcants of various names — Brahmachdris, 
Wairdgis, Oosais, Sadhus, and Jogis — numbered 2,140 (males 1,382 
females 758), or 0 78 per cent of the entire Hindu population. On 
account of the sanctity of the river Narbada, many religious mendi- 
cants visit Broach and Sukaltirth. Some of them remain for a con- 
siderable time, while others, after a stay of a fow days, pass on in 
their tour of pilgrimage. There are many resident Ciosdis in the 
district, who, in addition to their regular work as priests, engage to 
some extent in trade and in money Jending.^ 

^ The Musalmdn section of the population amounted to a total of 
6*9,033 souls (males 35,296, females 33,737), or 197 per cent ok* the 
entiro population of the district. With the exception of the Bohords, 
who are a well-to-do class, tho Broach Musalmdns are for the 
most part in a depressed condition. The Musalmdns include two 


1 Some of them are said to be well off, having money and owning land. The maUhs, . 
or places of residence of Goeiis and othom, are open for the reception and entertain^ 
meat of strangers. There are many resident GosAis in theBroa^ district. In 1758i 
about fourteen years before the naw4b of Broach lost his kingdom, the Gosdis entered 
the district in an insolent manner and committed some distarbiuiGea. Hie nawdli 
‘ordered troops against them, and drove them out of his territory ; an^ as loim as the 
nawib remained ruler of Broach, the Gosdis did not again return. Soon after the 
establishment of the Marit^ power (1783) the <}osms visited the district. At 
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classes distinct in origin^ thongli now considerably mixed by inter* 
marriage — Mnsalm&n immigrants^ and local converts to Islam. Of 
the MusalmfinSj whose origin is traced to Hindu conver&i^^ the most 
important are ^e Bohor&s. Under the head Bohoras the census re- 
turns iiiclude % total population of 30^825 souls (males 15,656^ females 
15,169)^ or 44 per cent of the entire Musalmau population. This 
large body includes two main classes^ distinct from each other in 
•occupation and in religion. Of these, the one, generally engaged in 
trade and living in towns, are most of them Ismdili Shi&s in reli- 
gion ; and the other, belongingjjo the Sunni community, are a country 
people, employed almost entirely in tilling the fields. No details are 
available to show the actual strength of each of these classes. But in 
the Broach district the pedlar Bohor4s are a very small body,* to be 
found only in the towns of Broach and Jambusar, while the peasant 
Bohords form a large section of the population, and are distributed 
oy&v every part of the district. According to Colonel Williams there 
were, in 1818, ei^ty-four villages in which the headmen and the 
shareholders were Bohoras. The peasant Bohoras are a very liard- 
working, intelligent, independent, and somewhat turbulent bo«ly of 
men. In language and habits they resemble the Kanbi and other 
Hindus, but are distinguishable from Hindus by their beard as well 
as by a peculiar cast of countenance. At the same time, while pro- 
fessing th& faith of Islam, they do not intermarry with other Musal- 
m4ns. These two classes of Bohoras are among the most interest- 
ing of the Musalmfins of Gujardt, not only from their peculiar history, 
many points in which do not seem to be free from mystery, but 
because, in contrast to the generally depressed state of the Musalm4n 
population, the Bohor&s, whether as traders or as cultivators, are 
among the most prosperous communities of Qiijar&tw Details of the 
origin, history, and peculiar customs of both classes will be found in 
the general chapter on the population of Gujarat. The peasant 
Bohor4s, though as a class well-to-do, are not in so good a condition 
as, from their shrewdness and industry, they ought to be. Many of 
them contracted expensive habits during the prosperous times of the 
American war, and, though now not nearly so well off, continuing to 
spend large sums, have fallen into debt. A few, when prices ruled 
high, started as traders ; but most of the men who made this venture 
lost heavily from the fall in prices, and were again forced to take 
to ciQtivation. 

. Besides the Memans, the Khojas, the Shekhdds, the Tais, tho 
Momn&s, and the Chhipas, there is, among the orthodox Musalrndns 
bf Broach, a peculiar community called Ndgoris. These men have 


Qxst they received premte out of the ordinary revenues ; but in 1784 advantage wae 
tahen of the presence 6i the Gosdis to levy, in addition to the regular state demand, 
a sum of one per cent under the name of the Gosdi tax^ though the whole of the 
tamceeds ci the tax were not devoted to this charity. The Gosdis did not come to 
the district every year, but visited it at intervals of a year or two. When they did 
appear, the government officers compromised their <jaims for a sum much less than 
the actual proceeds of the cess. The actual payments made to th GosAis varied, 
according to circumstances, £60 to £120 (Ks. 800 to 1,200), rising in one year to 
as much as £400 (Bs. ^OOO), and in another year falliim as low as £50 (Bs. B/QO). 
When the ooun^ fell into &e hands of the firitish, the levy of this cess was dis- 
mtuiaed.— Colonel WaUcer's letter to Government, dated 27th January 1605« 
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long beeq settled in Broach. They are said to derive their names from 
their former home^ Nagor, a town in Mdlwa. At present cart-men 
and labonr^s^ the Ndgoris are said to be a relic of the days when 
Broach was the centre of the trade of a large part ofi Western India. 
Other bodies of Musalmans, converied from Hinduism, pre the 
Molesalams and Ifaleks. The MolesaUins are half-converts to Islfim 
from among the Rajputs, made principally in the reign of Mahmud 
Begara (1459-lf;l I). Except such of them as are large landholders,, 
they are said, as a class, to be in an impoverished condition. The 
women do not help in the work of the field, nor do the men go out 
as labourers. Given up to the use of opium and spirits, they are 
involved in heavy debts, and are in the hands of money-lenders. 
The Miiloks are agriculturists, some of them ordinary villagers, others 
the headmen of their communities. The Maleks, like the Molesaldms, 
wore converted from Hinduism^ in the time of Mahmud Begara 
(1459-1511). 

Exclusive of females 18,858 and children 25,154, — ^in all 44,012, or 
67*02 per cent of the Mnsalman population, — the male adnlt popula- 
tion (^21,658) was, according to the return prepared in 1875 by the 
collector, engaged in the f blowing professions : (1) persons engaged 
in government or other service, 893 ; (2) professional persons, 274; 
(3) persons in service, or performing personal officos, 479 ; (4) persons 
engaged in agriculture, 15,495 ; (5) persona engaged in commerce 
or trade, 245 ; (6) persons engaged in mechanical ^s and manufac- 
tures, 3,299 ; and (7) miscellaneous persons, 978. 

The Parsis numbered 3,116 souls (males 1,539, females 1,577), or 
0*88 per cent of the total population of tho district. Twenty-seven 
years ago Mr. Davies wrote : Parsis have a distinct quarter in 

the town of Broach, in which they are known to have been denizens 
for upwards of six centuries. No less than four disused towers of 
silence attest the generations which have passed.''^ Most of the 
Parsis reside in the town of Broach. When Broach was a great 
port, the chief ship-owners and brokers were Pdrsis, and in the 
days when its manufactures were famous, Pirsis were the most 
skilful weavers. The weavers have now almost all left Broach, and 
only a few ship-owners remain. In the Ankleswar sub-division a 
large number of Parsis are engaged in agriculture. Mr. Williams 
says : In a few villages of the Ankleswar and Hfi-nsot sub-divisions, 
the village headmen and some of the cultivators are Pdrsis, and t'h©y 
a]*o active and skilful husbandmen.^^ The entire monopoly of the 
manufacture and sale of spiritaons liquors and toddy is in the hands 
P4rsis. They also go into the Bdjpipla territory, as far as the 
Bhil forests, to purchaso mahura flowers. Owing to the decline oi 
the sea trade of Broach, the Pdrsis are said to have migrated from 
time' to time to Bombay, thereby reducing their numbers from 
3,834 in 1820 to 2,552 in 1851. Since then the population has again 


\ In the \illage of ChAiidpor, in the Jambusttr anb-divinon, the headman, a 
descent from Kapil 

* Mr, Davies* Statiatical Report, 1849. 
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increased to 3 J 16. With the exception of a few families who are 
badly off, the Parsis of Broach may be described as, on the* whole, a 
well-to-do community. In their way of living they ajo said to be 
much more frugal than the Pdrsis of Surat. Exclusive of females 
1,019 and children 1,169, — in all 2,188, or 72-49 per cent, of the Parsi 
populafioD, — ^the male adult population (830) was, according to the 
return prepared by the collector in 1875, engaged in the following 
professions ; (1) persons engaged in government or other service, 48 ; 
(2) 'professional persona, 33 ; (3) persons in service or performing 
personal offices, 172 ; (4; persons engaged in agriculture, 138 ; (5) per- 
Boils engaged in commerce ahd trade, 78; (6) persons engaged in 
mechanical arts and manufactui*es, 301 ; (7) miscellaneous persons, 60. 


Chapter IIL 
Populatios. 


No separate statistics with regard to the European element'in the Europeans. 
Broach district are shown in the census returns. But, owing to the 
spread of steam- factories, the strength of this class has increased 
considerably of late years, and there is at present, probably, no district 
in the Bombay presidency where the number of non-official European 
residents is so largo as in Broach. 


The Hindu population of the district belongs, according to the Kcligioua diviaiona. 
census of 1872, to the following sects : — 

Statement showing the Strength of the different Hindu SeciSj 1872, 


WAiaiOTAVS. 

SlIAIVB. 

Mixxd. I 



nuj. 

WalabbA 

chAil 

Kablr- 

pauthL 

1 

Madh< 

wAchAri. 

Sw8mi 

XdKU 

yan. 

1 

1 

Shan- 

kar. 

LinffA- 

yat 

Asco- 

tiC8, 

reli- j 

glOU8 , 

mendi- 

cants. 

i 

All who 
worsliip 
'simply some 

1 godorKTOd- 
, dess with- 
out knowing 
arivlhiiig of 
theology. 

Jains or 
ShriivakB. 

Total. 

72,686 

12,609 

12,087 

8,387 

8,800 

21,003 

202 

1,038 1 

188,700 

8,080 

277,032 


From this statement it would seem that of the total Hindu popula- 
tion the Waishnavs numbered 110,207, or 39'78 per cent ; the Shaivs 
22,105, or 7*97 per cent; the mixed classes 140,734, or 50*8 per 
cent ; and the Shravaks 3,986, or 1*43 per cent. The Musalman 
population belongs to two sects, Sunni and Shia ; the former num- 
bered 68,144 souls, or 98*71 per cent, of the total Musalman popula- 
tioi), and the latter, which contained 889 persons, or 1*29 per cent of 
theTtotal Musalman population, included the Surat or Daudi trading 
Bohords, some of the Momnds, and the few Khoja families who are 
settled in the district. The Parsis are divided into two classes, 
Shdhansh&hi and E!admi ; the number of the former was 3,092, or 
90*23 per cent, and that of the latter was twenty-four, or 0-77 per 
cent. In the total of eighty-six Christians, representatives of seven 
sects were included. Of these, forty-eight wore Roman Catholics, 
sixteen Presbyterians, nine Native Christians, seven Episcopalians, 
four Wesleyons, one Armenian, and one^aptist. Of the remainder, 
eight were Jews and fifteen Sikhs ; while under the head ^ all 
others ’ 1,032 persons, chiefly members of the wandering tribes, were 
included. 
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Arrfinged according to their position as dwellers intowns or in 
villages^ *the population of the '^mstrict forms two classes, the yU- 
lagers beinsr four times as numerous as the townsmen. Under the 
latter head* come the inhabitants of the towns of Broach 86,932, 
Jambusar 14,924, Ankleswar 9,414, and A'mod 6*125 ; or a total 
town population of 67,395 souls, or 19*24 per cent of Ifche eiftire in- 
habitants of the district. Qrigimilly these towns were walled, and 
each of them was provided with a fort. Within the walls lived 
the richest part of the people, dwelling in well-built houses ; without* 
the walls were the poorer classes, lodged chiefly in hovels. Though 
the fortifications are now allowed totfaU into decay, a marked dis- 
tinction between the town proper and its suburbs still remains. 
The isiiral classes, comprising 282,927 souls, or 80*76 per cent of 
the entii*o population, live in villages, varying in size from small 
towns of 4,152 inhabitants and 1,146 houses to hamlets with sixty- 
four soulg and eleven houses. A village of average size contains 
190 houses and 688 inhabitants. The viUages of Broach,^^ says ®r. 
J. M. Davies, have (1848) in general a thriving appearance, arising 
from tho common use of tiles for the houses in lieu of thatch, and the 
trees with which tho villages are mostly surrounded contribute to 
produce at a distance a pleasing effect. Occupying a perfectly level 
country, these clumps of trees, at an average ^stance of about three 
miles apart, indicate the sites of these scattered communities, each 
having its proportion of wells and tanks. Temples and mosques are 
extremely rare, and but seldom appear in the picture, the inhabitants 
being, in fact, anything but a priest-ridden people. Setting aside the 
capitals of Broach and Jambusar and the smaller towns of Ankleswar, 
A'mod, Gajera, K4vi, and Hansot, the genci*;u average gives to each 
village 134 houses and 509 inhabitants. The houses throughout the 
villages are mostly built of unbunit bricks. Those built of burnt 
bricks do not average moi*e than ten in a hundred. The 406 villages 
contain 57,007 houses, of which 49,710 aro tiled, 7,265 are thatched, 
and thirty- two have mud-terraced roofs. Tho respectable inhabitants 
have their houses together in courts or closes, the entrance to which is 
by a gateway common to all the families who belong to the same close. 
These courts are shut at night, and the cattle driven within are thus 
protected. Tho poorer and more degraded classes of people inhabit 
the outskirts of the village, and live in hovels of the most wretched 
description.^' Formerly many of the villages were surrounded by 
walls of mud or burnt bricks as a shelter against the attacks of free- 
booters ; but now, except for the traces of fortifications in som4 of* 
tho towns, only one alienated village, Adol in Uie Broach sub-division, 
remains wallra, and its fortifications are said in many places to be 
bn^ken down. In tho richer villages the house of the village shop- 
keeper is generally one of the largest and best built. His wares are 
not, as a rule, exposed, as they are in town shops, on tiers of wooden 
steps rising on each side of the door ; but on entering the house, the 
front room is generally found to be set a;part for laying out the grain 
and other articles offered for sale. Exclusive of fourteen hamlets there 
wore 414 inhabited state and alienated villages, giving an average of 
0*29 villages to each square mile, and 846 inhabitants to each vfflage. 
Of tho whole number of villages thei'O were fifty-one with less . 
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than 200 inhabitants'; 155 with' from 200 to 500; 122 with fnttn 500 Oupter UK 

to 1,000; sixty'six with from 1,000 to 2,000 ; ten with from'2,000 to 

8,000 ; six with from 3,000 to 5,000 ; and two ^m 5,000 to 10,000. opiuaTOin. 

Of towns with a population of more thou 10,000 souls thei% were two. 

As regards the mmber of houses there was, in 1872, a total of 96,723, 

'Or on aft averdge 71*21 houses to each scj^uare mile, showing, as com« 
pared with 79,932, the corresponding total in 1851, an increase of 
21 "02 per cent, and 78*46 per cent in excess of 54,197, the number 
of houses registered in 1818.^ Of the total number, 26,947 houses, 
lodnng 98,139 persons, or 28*01 per cent of the entire population, 
at the rate of 3*65 souls to each house, were buildings with walls of 
stone or fire-baked brick, and with roofs of tile, cement, or sheet 
iron. The remaining 69,776 houses, accommodating 252,183 P*)!** 
sons, -or 71*99 per cent, with a population per house of 3*61 souls, 
included all buildings covered with thatch or leaves, or whose outer 
walls were of mud, or of bricks dried only by the sun. , 

Under the head of land tenures some description will be found of Village communitiM. 
the constitution of the two classes of villages, the simple, or senja, 
and the sharehold, or bhdgddr, village. At the time of the introduc- 
tion of the first survey (1811-1820), as far as their relations with 
Mvemment were concerned, there would seem to have been but 
fittle difference in the system of managing the two classes of villages. ^ 

In the sharehold villages the sharers a representative, or matdddr, 
with whom the representative of the state, the collector, fixed in 
each year the amount of the village contribution, leaving the mem- 
bers of the community to settle among themselves how much each 
should pay. And so, in the simple villages, the collector settled with 
the village representative, the patel; and the patel, on his retnni to 
the vilh^, arranged with the body of permanent, or japH, cultivators 
how the amount of the total stote demand was to be distributed 
over the lands of the village. 

The great change in the revenue management introduced in 1836, 1'5a headman, 
under which the amount of each cultivator's payment was fixed by 

{ jrovemment officers, and not left to be adjusted by the community, 
owered the position and authority of the patel, or head of the village. 

On the other hand, the position of the hetma of villages has been im- 
proved, by making them servants of the state, and by paying fbnm 
for their services. Under the former arrangement the village patela 
in * the Broach district, with very few exceptions, neither held land 
norareceived any payment or allowBuces in virtue of their office. 

Their succession to the office was entirely independent of govern- 
ment. They held no government document conferring or recog- 
nising their appointment : it was purely a village concern.' * Village 


i-Coloiid Williama'a Memoir, lA. 

* Oolond Vraiiame’s Memoir, 37. The greater part of what follows on the snbieot 

of villsKe ocgaiiization has been taken from Colonel Williama’a Memoir, The changea 
reqnired. to make his aooonnt agrM with the presei)t state of |the villm popnbialm 
have bhen made in aceordanoe with information supplied by OhunihU venilm. Esq., 
diSttiot collector of Broach. 

* Otlcnd Williaina’a Monoir, 38. 
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headmen are now appointed by government, and receive pav in 
cash and land, varying, according to the size of their village, from 
5s. Id. (Rs.;2-8-8) to £19 Is. 5d. (Rs. 190-11-4) a year. The power 
formerly enjoyed by the patel as head of the comijiunity and pre^ 
sident of the village council for deciding disputes an^ong i^s mem- 
bers, is in some parts of the presidency said to some extent to have 
passed into the hands of two classes of men, village schoolmasters 
and pleaders. In llroach it would seem that schoolmasters have not; 
yet gained much iniluence among the rural population, and are^not 
to any extent employed in writing petitions to government. On the 
other hand, the districb is said to be ^ Rverridden by pleaders,* whose 
interest it is to stir up and bring into law courts disputes which, under 
the former system, might have been settled by a committee of the 
villagers. Still, however, as a leading man in the village, if he is a 
kindly man and liked by the villagers, the patel has muesh influence. 
Disputes, regarding divisions of movable and immovablo property, 
cultivation of fields, roadway to fields, water- courses, points of inliexit- 
ance, and other matters not involving any question of crime, are still 
decided by the village council. In religions and social matters the 
headman of the village takes the lead. When sacrifices have to bo 
offered, or rites performed to the goddess Mdta, for rain, or to put a 
stop to cholera, the village is represented by its headman. On social 
occasions, when the daughter of the headman is to be married, or 
when his father or mother has died, the headman is expected to give 
a feast to the whole village. At these entertainments all the villagers, 
but such as belong to the ^ impure * castes, sit down to dine at the 
same time, though, if the community includes more than one caste, 
the members of the differont Ccastes sit in separate groups, the men 
and women eating at the same tiiuc in distinct rows. Some food is 
given to the watchmen and otlier villagers of the ^ impure * castes, 
which they take away and oat at their own houses. So, too, the vil- 
lage family priest, except in a village of Brahmans, would have hia 
share of the dinner given to him in an uncooked state. The headmen 
of villages are also able to maintain their position of importance by 
acting as money-lenders to the villagers. On a rough calculation the 
headmen of about one-eighth of the villages of the district lend money. 
They are said, as a rule, to be considerate to their debtors. In money 
matters the headman is also sometimes of help to the villagers, by 
acting as mediator between a debtor and his creditor. By caste the 
Broach patels are, in Hindu villages. Brahmans, Kanbis, Bamuts^ 
and Talabda Kolis; in Musalmdn villages, Bohords, Maleks, and Mble- 
saldms; and in one or two of the villages of the Ankleswar sub-divi- 
sion the headmen are Pdrsis. 

The village accountant, or taldti, is reported by Colonel Walker in 
1804 'to liave been amenable to the anthorify of the headman of the 
village, in whose charges their expenses were included. Their dnties 
were to register the lots of land, their hounds, rents, and all detail 
xuatters of expense in their little communities.'' Colonel Willwms 
(1820) describes them as heing^, by the original village constitution, 
api>ointed and pud by the village.. And, in spite of the attempt 
which had been made by the Talati Begnlation (II, of 1814) to i^e 
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thorn into a position in ivliicli thoy might act os a check to the patel^ 
Mr. Elphinstone, in 1821, found that the village accountants were 
much more closely connected with the 'pateU than iu Ahmldabad and 
Kaira, and morcP likely to conceal than to expose any fraud in the 
village ^management ; that, in fact, the ' TaUti Regulation * could 
hardly be said to have been introduced into Broach. So much was 
this the case that, in 1829, Mr, Williamson, the collector, wrote to 
government : There were no taldtis in the Broach district till they 
were introduced by mein September 1828/* Village clerks are now 
p’aid entirely in cash, and theij position has been improved of late 
years by an increase in their salaries. Each of them has charge of a 
group of villages, extending on an average over six square miles, con- 
taining 1,492 inhabitants, and representing a revenue of £1,042 19«. 
lOd. (Rs. 10,429-14-8). 

Ig addition to the headman and the accountant, the full establish- 
ment of village servants comprises the following members : the village 
family-priest, ghdmot ; the potter, himhluir ; the barber, liajdm ; the 
carpenter, snthdr; the blacksmith, luhdr; the tailor, darji; the shoe- 
maker, mochi; the washerman, dhohhi; the tanner, hluilpo; the 
sweeper, dher; the scavenger, hhangio; the watchman, wartimio, or 
rdkha^ 

Brahmans do duty as village priests, teachers, and performers of 
ceremonies. They were formerly supported by an assignment of land, 
pasdita. Their claims were settled under the summary settlement 
Act (Bombay Act VII. of 1863), and they were allowed to remain 
in possession of their land on payment of a quit-rent equal to one- 
fourth part (four annas in the rupee) of its regular rental. The village 
Brdhman acts as family priest to all classes of tho Hindu villagers, 
except to the Dhers, Bhangifis, and Kh41pds, whose touch to a Hindu 
is pollution. He is supported by fixed allotments of grain, by spe- 
cial supplies of uncooked food when caste dinners are given, and by 
gifts of money on occasions of marriage or invostiture with the sacred 
thread. 

The services due by the carpenter and the blacksmith are con- 
fined to the making and mending of agricultural tools. All other 
work, such as making or repairing c^ts or building houses, is paid 
for by the individual requiring the work to be done. There has 
been little change in the position of villagers of this class during 
tho jast fifty years. The land, pasdita^ formerly held by them, has 
been continued to them on payment of a quit-rent of one-fourl^ 
of the ordinary rental. As in former times, the villagers continue 
to pay their carpenter and blacksmith in grain, and in return their 
ploughs and harrows are repaired. When a villager requires other 
work to be done, — a cart to be made, or a house built, — he pays the 
village carpenter in cash at the current rates of labour. If he has 
to build a house, the villager might engage a skilled carpenter froni 
the nearest town ; but, m a role, he would also employ the village 
carpenter. » 

T^e village potter supplies the villagers with articles of earihen- 
warci ondj where there is no regtdar waterman, the potter brings 
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travellera their supply of water. He keeps a separate water-jar for 
each caste^ and in this way travellers of all castes^ even Br&nmanSp 
can take ^ter from him. Besides his duty as a waterman^ he has 
to smear the floor of the pateVa officOi chorUf and income other wa^s 
acts as his servant. The potter is paid by the villagers in grainy 
andp besides^ was formerly in the enjoyment of rent-free land. On 
payment of a quit-rent of one-fourth of their ordinary rentalj the 
potter has been allowed to remain in possession of his lands. ^ 

The village tailor does all their sewing for men, and makes boddices 
for women. The villagers generally*pay him a regular amounf in 
grain. As the tailor does no service to the state, the ,quit-rent on 
his lands was fixed at one-half of the ordinary rent of the lands. 
There are more villages without than with a tailor. 

The washerman cleans the mon^s clothes. But, like the tailor, 
is not foflnd in every village establishment. Ho is paid in graiu by 
the villagers, and his land has been continued to him on payment of 
a quit-rent equal to one-half of the ordinary rental. 

The village barber not only shaves and cuts nails, but is the 
village surgeon, knowing how to bleed, and in a few cases how to 
set bones. The barber's wife is commonly the midwife. Perhaps 
because he is at rest almost all the day, the barber is the man 
chosen at night to act as torch-bearcr when a traveller passes 
through the village, or when the patel is on the track of thieves. He 
is paid by an allotment of grain ; and because of the public services 
he performs as a torch-bcarer, he has been continued in possessioa 
of his land on payment of a quit-rent of ono-fourth part of its ordinary 
rental. 

The shoe-maker repairs the shoes of the community, and makes up 
what little leather is required in yoking the bullocks. As the shoe- 
maker performs no public service, his quit-rent has been fixed at 
one-half of the ordinary rental. 

The tanner and leather-dresser prepares the leather from the hides 
of the cattle, sheep, and goats that dio about the village. As the 
tanner performs no public service the quit-rent he pays has been 
fixed at one-half of the ordinary rental. As the skins of animals 
that die in the village ai-e the tanner’s perquisite, ho gets but little 
grain from the villagers. 

0 , 

" The watchmen fonn the village gnard. In the northern parfe of 
the district they are for the most part Kolis. South of the Narbada 
and in the Broach sub-division they are chiefly Bliila. Except some 
of the Kolis in Jambusar, who have swords and shields, A.1inr>at all 
watchmen are armed with bows and arrows. None of thmn are 

E rovided with fire-arms. Sums of money are often escorted by thewjf 
rom the village to the collector’s treasniy at the head station. In 
some villages there are fifteen or twenty watchmen, in othera not 
more than four. The largest establishment of men is geneially to. 
be found in the villages of the Jambusar sn^-division. xhe watch- 
men get no allotment of grain from the viUagew. They are paid 
by the state, partly in cash and pertly by the giant of mit-fireelanda. 
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though yei^ pDOT> the traatworthmeas of theae men Yrhen in'charge 
of treasure is remarkable. Not only are they perfectly lionbst them* 
selves, but will resist to death any attempt to rob them of theii* 
charge. ^ * 

The scavenger, bhangiOf removes filth of evei*y description, including 
night-soil. He is ready, at the call of all travellers, to show the road 
as far as the next village^ He Carries letters and messages; he attends 
travellers on their putting up at the village, showing them where to 
enchmp, giving information of the stranger’s arrival, and fetching 
for^ them whatever may be wanting. Ho is in a surprising degree 
intelligent and active ; and though his language at home is Gujaratij 
he can,, aa a rule, speak Hindustani better than any other man in 
the village. Some of the Bhangias cultivate. They get but Scanty 
allotmonta of grain from the villagers, but generally go the rounds 
of an evening, about seven o’clock, when dinner is over, and collect 
8crr.pSi As their services are most useful to the public, the bhangias 
have been continued in the enjoyment of their land free from rent. 
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Like the Bhangio, the Dhcr acts as a sweeper ; but, unlike the The sweeper. 
Bhangio, ho will not remove night-soil. He also carries letters and 
baggage and shows boundaries. They sometimes get allotments of 
grain from the villagers, not so much as barbers, but more than 
Bhangias. On account of their usefulness as public servants, the 
Dhei*s were allowed to retain their land free of rent. 


Besides the ordinary establishments, special circumstances some- Special senraata, 
times lead villages to engage some of the following men : the kosia, 
or water-drawer, who draws the water from the village well by 
means of a leather bag and a rope made of green hide, supplied at 
the village expense. The pair of bullocks used by the kofsia is fur- 
nished in turn by the cultivators. The water drawn is chiefly for the 
use of the cattle, and falls into a large reservoir adjoining the well 
from which they drink. Some of those wells and reservoirs are 
handsome structures. As a rule, these men receive no allotment of 
grain from the villagers. They sometimes cultivate, and have been 
continued in the enjoyment, of their lands on payment of one-half of 
the ordinary rental. The parahio, or water-supplier, who gets his 
name from parab, a place where travellers are supplied with water, 
takes his station under a tree on the liigh road, not perhaps near the 
village, but the place best suited for his purpose. Ho has by him 
/several pots of clean cold water, which he gives for drink to ^11 
pa&engers who ask for it. The parabio is either a man or an elderly 
woman of high caste, so that the water may be unexceptionable to 
all. Sometimes the water supplier is a man of low caste— a Koli, 

Tal&via or Bhil; oven then travellers of high caste might take 
water from his hands so long as he had more than one pot for water. 

High-caste men generally, however, make themselves independent 
of water-sellers by carrying with them a metal pot tied by a string. 

Men of this class hold no village land. Travellers and the people of 
the villages near generally pay them 8q;mething. Except ia large 
.villages the goldsmith addom forms part of the village establish- 
rnent. He formerly worked for the patel, but was never paid for hia 
B 705-49 
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servicds in grain. When his help is wanted he receives the ctnhrent 
rate of \fages in money. The land held by the soni was assessed Srt 
its full valop. The bdrot or bhdt^ singer and genealogist, is seldom 
met with as a village servant in the Broach district^ The practice 
of employing men of this class as security for the nilfilment of an 
agreement has not, been in force for more than fifty year#. The 
b/mt registers births and deaths, and for this work receives cash 
payments. He will also take food in a Konbi^s or Rajput's house^^ 
though he will not cat along with his hosts. The lands formerly held 
t)y hhdt‘8 were not granted on condition of service. He was allowed 
to remain in possession on paying aqmt-rent under the provisionjfof 
the sinninary settlement Act. The dkhun^ or teacher, is a Muham- 
madan, and was formerly found in Bohora villages. The Bohoi4s 
now learn less Urdu than they formerly learnt. The dlchun enjoys 
no rent-free land. The waid^ or physician, administers to the village 
communify, but is found only in large villages, perhaps in one village 
out of every twenty. The practice of these doctors has fallen otf of 
late years. These men hold no service land. By caste they are 
generally Brahmans, though some are Hajdms, and one in A'raod is 
a Shravak. The jfoaAi, astrologer and astronomer, makes almanacs, 
assigns dates, dunitiou of seasons, divisions and periods of the year. 
He names days for sowing or beginning the different field works. No 
one but a Joshi can cast a horoscope. This is a very elaborate piece 
of work. The paper, from fifty to sixty yards long, is filled with 
pictures, and takes the astrologer from three to four months to pre- 
pare. But few people can understand what has been written. Tlie 
higher classes of Hindus, Brahmans and Rajputs, generally have 
horoscopes, but Kanbis and Kolis seldom liuve them. Again, Mole- 
salams employ an astrologer, bnr Bohoras do not. Men of this class 
hold no service land. The bhiv dyas, or strolling players, are found 
in the establishments of only a fow villages. They go about in parties 
of from fifteen to twenty under a headman called ndik. One of the 
parties prepares the pieces, but none of the plays are written out. 
They hold no service lands. Oosdi or wairdgi, Hindu devotees. — In 
almost every village land has been granted as the endowment of the 
station, or viath, of one of these devotees. The math is commonly 
a pleasant open building, and travellers are accommodated and hos- 
pitably treated there. “ The gosni or wairdgi, says Colonel Williams, 
is respected and looked up to by all castes of the inhabitants, and 
often contributes, by his impartial influence, to the preservation of 
harmony and good order in the community." The above rematks^ 
apply also to Musalm&n devotees, fahir. They are not anfreqnently 
maintained in Hindu villages. And a shore of the village land is 
often assigned for the benefit of the tomb of some Musalm&n saint. 
In all Bohora and other Musalman villages a portion of the land is 
set apart for the support of a mosque and to maintain an officer, or ^ 
mulla, to keep the place clean and in good order. Tim rmlla also 
receives presents from the people, an allotment of grain, or the gi^ 
of some article of dress. In idtnost every village one or more Hindtt 
temples are endowed with ^ots of land. There is generally a cotinciE 
of villagers chosen to see the proceeds of the land are applied 
to pay the temple priest, pujdri, and keep the place in order. 
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y^rs ago tanks were often endowed with land to pay for their Irepair; 
now there are said to be no lands of this class. * 

Havdldar, peon, and mdljapti, bailiff. — In Colonel Wiliams' time 
these men were appointed- annually by government, but were paid 
from villages, and their support formed a charge over and above 
the government demand. At tW time it was the custom to bring 
the whole crops of the village into one threshing-floor, or khali. These 
men were stationed in the grain-yard to prevent the removal of 
the produce till the collector should give orders that it might be 
tak>en away. Their power was then considerable, and their perqui- 
sites were said to border on exaction. ** If these appointments," says 
Colonel Williams, '' were not made to villages which pay their 
revenues punctually, it would no doubt be a great relief to them." 
When the system of collecting the crops was done away with, the 
services of the mdljapti lost much of their consequence. The liavdU 
ddr. is, however, still retained, and paid in cash about 8s. 6d.«(Ra. 4-4) 
a month. They now act as messengers for the village accountant, 
collecting the villagers when the time for paying instalments comes 
round. They wear a b%lt as a badge that they are in the service of 
government, and, when in the village, live in the pafeVs office. By 
caste these men are chiefly Musaltndns. They belong to the large 
towns of the district, and, though expected to do so, they do not 
spend all their time in the village. Besides their pay, they receive 
some presents of grain from the villagers. 


Though most of the villages of the district have on their establish- 
ments men of different castes, there are many villages of which the 
great body of the cultivators belong almost all to one class. Thus, 
some of the village communities are composed almost entirely of 
Br&hmans, others of Kanbis, others of Rajputs. There are jalso Koli 
villages inhabited by Kolis of the Talabda class, and Musalmin 
communities, some consisting entirely of Bohoras, others of Musalmins 
belonging to other classes.' With regard to the settlement of ques- 
tions that concern the whole body of villagers, such as common 
rights to grazing lands or to forests, there would seem to be little 
difficulty in Broach. The Broach villages have no village forests, 

■ and so are free from this cause of difficulty. With regard to the 
extent to which one man may make use of the common grazing- 
grounds there would seem to be no limit. A may send fifty cattle 
if he has so many, and B only two if he has not more. Dhers, Bhan^ 
and £h&lp4s are not allowed to drink from the village wel]. 
In works, such as digging a well, or clearing out a tank, the expense 
or labour is distributed amongst the holders of lands at so much on 
the bfllf acre, or bigha, in the possession of each man. 


With regard to the relations among the different classes of culti- 
vators, the superior position of the shareholders in villages held on 
the di^ehold system, and, in*simple villages, the existence of a body 
of men whose share of the total government demand the village 
head could not in an arbitrary way increase, would seem to corre- 
spond to the distinction between original settlers and cultivators who 
hf^ joined the community at some later time. In many instances 
cultivators of one vUlage are engaged in tilling the land of another 
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village. These men are styled v/parwa/ria} But their social position 
is not a&ected by the fact that mej cultivate in a village in which 
they do nc^i live, nor are they called upon to make any payment to 
the village authoritiosj or in any way to join the cQmmunity of the 
village a part of whose lands they till. One of the most noteworthy 
changes that have taken place of late years is said to be the extent 
to which the waste lands of villages and the holdings of the poorer 
class of cultivators have been taken up by townsmen of capital^ r^rsis* 
and Hindus of various castes. 


^ That is, cultivators beyond the boundary of the village {npar, beyond| and tactdi 
a hedg^ or limit). 
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A^cultnre is the most important industry of the district* sup* 
porting 185^904 persons^ or 44*06 per cent of the entire population.^ 

The geological division of the soils of the district is into light 
soils and black soils. For agricultural purposes each of those two 
main classes contains several sub-divisions. The light soil^ norat 
goradu, or ruarwa, varies in character from the tract of consolidated 
sand-drift in the south of the district known^ from its abundance of 
peafowl, by the name of morpa/ia, to the heavier lands in the neigh- 
bourhood of the Narbada, almost merging into the richest alluvial 
loam, or bhdiha. Again, the soils that come under the general head 
of black, or hUi, range from the rich alluvial deposits on the banks of 
the Narbada through the regular deep cotton mould, kdnam, to the 
shallower and harsher soils nearer the sea, the hdra lands yielding 
little but wheat. The different varieties of black soil together 
occupy about twelve-sixteenths of the whole culturable area of the 
district. The staple crops grown on the black soils are rice, cotton, 
wheat, and millet, juwdr. Of the four-sixteenths remaining for the 
light soil, three-sixteenths are the oidinary varieties, gordt ajid goradu^ 
yielding cereals, pulses, and garden stuffs ; and one-sixteenth is the 
fresh rich alluvial deposit known as hhdtha, in which products of all 
kinds, especially tobacco and castor-oil plants, are raised. 
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The state, or Jcfidlsa, villages of the district contain 933,764 Cultaxable loud, 
acres, of which 193,886 acres, or 20*76 per cent, are alienated, pay- 
ing only a quiWent to the state, and 243,556 acres, or 26*08 per cent, 
are unarable waste land, including the area of village-sites, roads, 
rivers, reservoirs, and the tracts of salt land, or hhdr, liable to bo 
flooded at specially high tides. The total area of state arable land 
is, Ihmrefore, 496,322 acres, of which 458,780 acres, or 92*44 per 


I This total (185,904) is made np of the following items : — 

1. Adult maks eegtiged In agrloaltnre tm per oenecu of 1872 • m 99 ee 66,871 

2. Whwe of ditto eelcolated on the basis of the proportion rtiie total adult 

tanole population of tbe district bean to the total adult mole popu- 
lation .. 62.W8 

3 . Cbildien of 1 and 2 GOloDlated on a rimllor basis .. 60,076 

rotol 186.604 


fnds calonlation is necessary, because the census returns, includiim many of the 
,womsu under VII, (miscdlaneona), show a total of only 38,613 under the spooial head 
adult agricultural females, 
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cent, &re occupied, and 37,542, or 7*56 per cent, unoccupied. ^ About 
2,633 acres of hhdr land have been taken up by private individuals 
for reclam^ion. These lands have been leased by government, on 
special conaitions, rent free for the first ten years, ai^ for the twenty 
following at yearly rents varying from 6ci. to 1«. (4 as. to 8 as.) an 
acre. When thirty years have expired, these lands will be^ subject 
to the usual survey mtes. 

In this district a ' plough of land^ — that is, the area that cap bd 
tilled by a plough drawn by one pair of oxen — ^is held to vary from 
twenty acres in black soil to nine acrqp in the lighter varieties. Care- 
less cultivators who, instead of concentrating their resources on a 
small form, prefer to run over a largo area, can with a single pair of 
bullocks till, especially in wheat land, as much as thirty acres of 
black soil. This cannot, however, be considered the generally ap* 
proved system. The mean average per plough in Ankleswar is 
seventeeh acres, while in Wagra, where nearly Sl\ the soil is blUck, 
and much of it poor black, the average area per plough stands as 
high as twenty-eight acres. 

According to the collector's administration report for 1874-76, the 
stock in the possession of the cultivators of state, or khdUa, villages 
amounted during that year to 27,192 ploughs, 20,081 carts, 67,670 
bullocks, 58,442 buffaloes, 15,789 cows, 3,211 horses, 33,276 sheep 
and goats, and 1,809 asses. Agricultural oxen are of two kinds, — the 
home-bred, or talahda, bullock, a small slight-bodied animal, worth 
from £6 to £12 (Bs. 60 to 120} a pair, aud the large-boned muscular 
ox of northern Gujarat, worth from £15 to £20 (Bs. 150 to 200) 
a pair. 

Prom the agricultural returns for the year 1874-75, it would seem 
that of 4.57,806 aores,^ the total rent-yielding area, 63,606 acres;^ or 
13*89 per cent, were fallow or under grass. Of the 394,200 acres 
under actual cultivation, grain crops occupied 170,060 acres, or 
48*14 per cent, of which 78,601 acres were under Indian millet, juwdr 
(Sorghum vulgare) ; 50,837 under wheat, ghau (Triticum sestivum) ; 
20,359 under rice, ddnyar (Oryza sativa); 16,087 under millet, bdjri 
(Holcus spicatus) i and 4,176 under kodra (Paspalum scrobiculatum). 
Pulses occupied 35,780 acres, or 9*07 per cent, of which 14,250 acres 
were under tuver (Cajanus indiens), and 21,530 under miscellaneous 
pulses, comprising wdl (Dolichos lablab) ; gram, ehana (Cioev arieti- 
nym) ; mag (Phaseolus radiatus) ; aud peas, tvatdna (Pisum sativum). 
Oil-seeds, including castor-sceds, divela (Ricinus communis), ana tol 
(^samum indicum), occupied 936 acres, or 0*22 por cent. Fibres occu- 
pied 176,261 acres, or 44*71 per cent, of which 176,233 acres were 
under cotton, kapds^ (Oossypium indicum), and twenty-eight under; 
hemp, san (Ciotiwria juncea). ^ Miscellaneoim crops occme4 11,484 
acres, or 2*9 per cent, of which 2,421 acres were und^ itobsoco, 


' These figares are taken frqpi the ooUeetor's hnziir fonn No. 17 (H). The 
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i^btnhaSi^ (Nicotiana tabacnm); 552 tinder indigo^ gali (tndigofera 
tinctoria)j 127 under Bugar*cane, serdi (Saccharum officinanim}; and 
8>334 under miscellaneous vegetables and fruits* ^ 

The following* statement^ shows the area of government assessed 
land cultivated with crops in 1859-60 and in 1872-73 : — 


. Oontrastied Cultivation Statement for ike years 18S9*60 and 1872-73, 


Deecripttoh of Crop. 

Acres cropped 
in MSe-sO. 

Acres cropped 
in 1872-73. 

Incronae per 
cent. 

Decrease ])er 
cent. 


r Rloe (in husk) 

14,2S0 

20,040 

ms 

a 


Wheat 

6A,720 

6.%10i 


8*99 

Grain orops .,.i 

Indian millet, ju«dr... 

81,tfi)4 

11.416 

83,01.6 

101 

Common mil lot, b4iri. 

16,800 

4776 



.Common grain 
tuvtr and gram 

4,172 

8/280 

9R‘68 


Pulses 

3.61 L 

6,862 

OOiK) 

• 

Common pulses 

11,761 

21,021 

86'38 


Onwedfl 

Sweet-oll seed 

7,870 

8,736 

1100 


Caetor-oil seed 

1,037 

1,164 


4103 

Fibres 

1 Cotton 

Hemp 

144,783 

158,137 

10 

9*22 

Djre. 

Intiigo 

760 

1 361 


63^3 

Hafflower 


370 



Mlfloellaneotts i 

Vegetables 

Condiments 

Sngar-cane 

1 6,646 

680 

( 1,676 

( 144 

120 


} 72*61 

79*31 

crops ... *“ ] 

1 Toliaoco 

1,4.01 

l,.36a 



8*34 

1 

iFruit 

241 


Fallow and gross land 

61,850 

67,13.3 

8*62 



Total 

418,664 

480,367 

0-96 


l>ednot twice cropped land 


437 





Net ... 

418,554 

469,820 1 

9*86 



During the thirteen years between 1859-60 and 1872-73, 41,266 
acres of waste land were taken up for cultivation. A detailed com- 
parison of the two years shows a falling ofP under the following 
heads : wheat is less by 2,024 acres ; oil-seeds by 803 acres ; iudigo 
by 898 acres ; sugar-cane by 460 acres ; and vegetables and condi- 
ments by 4,825 acres. On the other hand, there has been a remark- 
able extension of 17,601 acres in the area devoted to other cereals' 
than wheat, of 13,411 acres under pulses, and of 13,354 acres under 
ootton; there hi|s been a slight decrease, 123 acres, in the area under 
^ tobacco, while in 1872 there were 5,274 more acres returned as fallow 
" and grass land than in 1859. 


^ The produce returns obtained from villaM officers show, for the year 1872 in 
government landt a value per acre of £1 18s. 84^ (Rs. 17-13-8), calculated at the current 
fttsa^et rates. This gives, for the whole produce of the government land of the dis- 
trict an estimated vuue of i8820,948 (Rs. 82,09,480). To ascertain the value of tbe 
tow outturn of the district, the value of the crops grown on alienated lands must be 
haduded. Fof these lands there is no special return of produce. But on the basis of 
tke proportion that the area of alienated lands bears to the area of government landik 
the Viime of their agricultural produce may be calculatefl at about £336,580 
(Rs. 33,08,890). or; for the whole district, an estimated out-turn of £1,157,537 
(Ra 1,15,75,370). These estimates are given in a foot-note, as, from the nature cd 
the snojTO ^nd the wiQr hi which the inmmatibB is obtained, but little trust can be 
place^m the accuracy of the returns. 
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Chapter 17. The following are some of the details of the cnltiTation of the 
Agriculture. varieties of crops 

Cotton cultivation, Cotton.-i^Among the crops of the district cotton holds the first 
place. Of *304^200, the total area of state laud cultivated in 1874^ 
176,233 acres, or 44*7 per cent^ were devoted to cotton. J^a com- 
pared with 1859-60, the returns for 1874 show an increase of cottoii 
cultivation amonuting to 31,450 acres, or 21*72 per cent. Cotton in 
scied, or raw cotton, is called kapds. Two varieties are grown in 
Broach, the annual of bl{ick soils, Idliay and the triennial of light 
Boihf jdria} For the cultivation of cotton the black soil is most 
commonly used. But the plant, \fhen raised in lighter soils, is 
generally much larger, and its staple equally good with the staple 
of edtton grown in black soil. It is not sown oftenor than once 
in three years. Cotton of either kind is seldom grown by itsolfi 
Bice, or kodra (Paspaluin scrobiculatuni), is usually sown with it in the 
same field. In black soils, to break through the regular rotation of 
crops in favour of cotton, and grow cotton more than once in throe 
years, would be attended with certain prospective loss.^ A second 
yearns crop of cotton taken from the same field does not yield more 
than one-half the first 

In preparing them for sowing, cotton seeds are rubbed on' a 
frame over which cocoanut-fibre cords are tightly stretched. The 
seeds are then wetted in muddy water, and immediately afterwards 
plunged into wood ashes. These ashes separate the seeds from each 
other, and so they are more easily dropped one by one into the 
ground. Before the seed is sown the laud is ploughed, if possible^ 
twice, once on the first rail i -fall, and a second time a fortnight after. 
IManuro is not generally usi'd^ us the native cultivators believe that^ 
unless put into the soil in the preceding year, manure does not 
increase the outturn of cotton. When the land is ready, the seed 
is sown, at the rate of tea pounds to the acre, from a drill plough 
furnished with three tubes or feeders.® 


^ In addition to the varieties of cotton mentioned in the text are two others, 
the roji and the narma. The nyi is said to bo an inferior variety of the plant, grown 
chiefly in the Baroda territory, and brought into the Broach district with the view of 
being mixed with the regular Broach cotton. 'J'his mixing with rq/i is said to be of 
late years one of the most prevalent forms of adulterating Broach|^tton. The other 
variety, narma or dfv Lai>dif (Gossypiuin religiosnm), would seem to be grown only to 
a sinail extent, chiefly near temples and the dwellings of ascetics. It is used in mak- 
jjpg the caste thread (Janoi), The narma cotton,’' says Mr. A. Bum, ** is a perennial 
plant, lasting for four or live years or more. It grows In every kind of soil^ but 
attains perfection only in the light sandy, ffordt, lauds. The wool is fine, silky, of 
considerable strength, and fully an inch long. Hedgerows, gardens, and groves of 
trees about the abodes of devotees and temples, are the places where the plant is 
found. Muslins and turbans arc made from it. Since the mtroduction of Enropean 
cloth, the culture of this cotton has almost entirely ceased. Ito yield per acre is esti- 
mated at one hundred pounds of clean cotton in the first year, and in the second at fhm 
ti^ree to four hundred pounds. The great hindrance to its cultivation is the fact th%t 
it requires protection throughout the year. The price of this cotton in the market ^ 
Broach is always double that of the common country article. But there are never 
mure than a few pounds procurable.”— Jour. B. A. Soc., Ben., VoL XL, 290. 

^ Colonel Williams’s Memoir, 42. 

* Mr. Davies’s Answers to Mr. Willoughby’s Questions, I860.— East India Cotton. 
Blue Book, VoL HI. (1857). 
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Though irrigation is now never made use of in growing ootton, 
this would not seem to have been the case in former tixmes.^ In 
1788, Dr. Hov6, a Polish traveller, in some fields near A/mod, came 
across certain large basins filled with water. These he «t first sup- 
posed to be natiAal, hollowed out by the force of the stream in time 
of flood^^and of such a depth that, it seemed to him, the planters did 
not find it worth their while to level and cultivate them. After- 
wards he found that the waters of the Dhadhar wero during the 
time of the floods led by narrow channels into these basins, which 
were artificial, and made with great labour. In January there were 
still fresh marks on the plantatijpns that they had lately been watered, 
“ which convinced me,^^ he adds, that all these varieties of tanks, 
pools, basins, and ditches, that I have met with, were designed for 
the nourishment of cotton at the time required.^' It does not^seem 
clear why the practice of irrigating cotton has been given up. In 
1855, Mr. Inverarity, then collector of Broach, wrote that^ in his 
opinion, water supplied artificially weakened the fibre of the cotton 
and reduced its value. He does not state on what experience this 
opinion was founded.* 

The time when a crop of cotton ripens varies according to the 
season. After a light fall of rain the cot^n liarvcst is early ; after 
a heavy fall it is late. If the rain-fall has been light, picking begins 
about the 20th of December, and is over by the 10th of February. 
If the rain-fail has been heavy, the pods do not burst till the middle 
of February, and the cotton is not all housed till the last week in 
April. In an average season the picking begins about the close of 
January and ends in March. Before all the cotton is secured, the 
field has generally been thrice picked, with a fortnight's interval 
between each picking. The average proportion in weight of seed, 
kapdsia^ to cleaned cotton, ra, is one-third of cleaned cotton to two- 
thirds of seed. The proportion, however, varies. In the best soils, 
and in the most favourable years, forty-eight pounds (a dhadi) of raw 
cotton will yield eighteen pounds of clean cotton, or wool, to thirty 
pounds of seed, while the raw cotton of inferior soils will yield only 
fifteen pounds of wool to thirty-three pounds of seed. Before the 
time of picking some of the cotton grows overripe, and, falling to the 

S round, takes up dust and leaf. In this way a portion of the cotton is 
amaged before it leaves the grower's hands. But the intentional 
mixture of dirt and .earth to add weight to the cotton is not the work 
of the cultivator, hut of the dealer, wakhdrio. Cleaned cotton is 
• divjl^ed into two classes,-— the better, tumel, and the inferior, rdsi, or 
poor. What amount of cotton an acre will produce is a question 
which has been answered in many ways with no apparent uniformity. 
A field may in ten different years yield ton different quantities, each 
most carefully tested and the results honestly given. An acre of 
superior black soil, kdnam, tilled by a Kanbi or Bohora in his own 
way, will, according to the season, yield from 128 to 192 pounds of 
clean cotton. The same field handed over to a Koli or Rajput might. 


Chapter lY- 
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Cotton cultivatiOD. 


^ Tonn for Scientific Researoh.— Bom. €k)vt. SeL, XVI. Rew SericB, 44 and 90. 
* Oolleotor of Broach to Reycnac CommisBioncr, NJ)., 346, dated 11th June 1356. 
B 705—50 
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perlia))s^ not yield more tlian half this amount; to a Mnsnlmin 
(Bohora excepted) the return would be still less. Mr. Stormontj the 
superintepflent of cotton experiments in Broach^ wrote in 1869 : A 
good fair crop^ in good Broach soil^ means 400 pomjds of seed-*cotton 
per acre, two-thirds of which will be seed and the, remaining third 
(188 pounds) clean cotton. As special cultivation^ coupled with 
application of manure, will give results superior to the above, so the 
outturn from bad and cureless farming will fall much short of ij;. 
The finest crop of cotton I ever saw was in 1869-70, in the Jambusar 
Bub-division, not far from the village of Deheg&m. It covered only half 
an acre ; and the owner afterwards told me that the produce weighed 
about 360 pounds (nine Broach mam), and that the seed-cotton 
yielded 140 pounds of clean cotton, or at the rate of 280 pounds 
of clean cotton to the acre.^^ But tins was an unusual crop. Mr. J. 
M. Davies, when collector of Broach in 1848, estimated the average 
produce of the district, in good, bad, and indifferent seasons, at 
eighty pounds of clean cotton per aero. Considering the extent ol 
inferior black soil, and that the area of poor and rich lands tilled by 
peasants of little skill exceeds that of superior soils in the hands of 
good cultivators, this estimate may, in the opinion of the present 
superintendent of surveyi be accepted as a fair average of the 
district, as a whole, for a series of years. 

The following statement of the cost and profit of cotton cultiva- 
tion shows the results of a good and of a bad season in a superior 
and in an average field : — 

Statement shmoiug the results of (UMon enUivatian. 


Character of 
crop. 

Prodnoe in 
poimda per 
acra 

% 

S' 


Coat of cultivation in rupees. 



UBd, 

Beaaon. 

Raw cotton. 

Glean cotton. 

Valne of ore 
acre. 

1 

1 Manura 

Seed. 

1 Rental. 


Total. 

Net proat. 



Lbs. 

Lba. 

Rb. a. 

Re 

Rb 

Rs. 

Rb 

Rb. a. 

£ B. d. 

Bb. a. 

£ f. d. 

Superior 1 
field ... 1 

Good. 

560 

192 

40 3i 

9 

5 

A 

7 

21 3 

2 2 4| 

19 i 

1 18 01 

Bad... 

360 

12S 

26 4 

9 

5 

A 

7 

21 3 

2 2 4i 
0 18 4i 

5 1 

0 10 li 

Average t 
field { 

« 

Good . 

240 

so 

17 8 

6 

... 

A 

3 

9 3 

8 5 

0 16 71 

Bad... 

150 

40 

10 15 

6 


A 

3 

9 8 

0 18 4i 

1 12 

0 3 6 

• . 


The attempts, on the part of government, to improve Broach cotton 
have been of two distinct kinds. Government has tried to add to the 
value of the cotton by improvingthe process of tillage, and it has tried, 
by preventing adulteration, to secure that the cotton should realise its 
proper price. Though raw cotton was sent to England from India aa 
far baw as 1 783,^ it was not till the rupture between Eng^d and 


' Dr. RoyVa Culture of Cotton, 9. The average Oxport of raw oottea fromBroaoh 
between 1773-I788 waa 2^000 bal^ at Ra. 35 a bale. The whole of thia ,oottoa went 
by Surat and Bombay to Bengal and China.— Forbea’ OrienM Meiiioira» IL, 223. 
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America in 1803 tHat India became important in Europe as d pro- 
ducer of the raw material. * 

Ordinary Indian cotton in 1813 was worth only Qd. a pound in 
London^ while Bourbon fetched 28. a pound, and the high rates of 
freight^^t that time £22 per ton (1,375 pounds), that is. equal to a 
charge of 4c?. a pound—- was an additional inducement to introduce 
a better class of cotton into India. Under these circumstances, in 
1811 a supply of Bourbon seed was sent from England to Bombay, 
and in the next year (1812) a second consignment was forwarded. 
This Bourbon seed was distributed to the collectors of Broach and 
Surat, with instructions to sow a portion of it on account of the 
honourable company, and hand 07er the rest to cultivators hkely 
to give the seed a fair trial. But before the close of the year 1812, 
American trade with England was renewed, and ' Indian cotton 
remained a ruinous and unproductive burden both upon the com- 
pany and the private importers.^ The sowing of Bourbon seed 
in 1812 would seem to have failed, and no further steps to improve 
the system of cotton tillage appear to have been taken for several 
years. 

The efforts that government have since made extend over three 
periods. The first series of attempts lasted seven years, from 1829 
to 1886 j the second nine years, from 1840 to 1849 j and the third,, 
begun in 1868, bas now been in progress for seven years. The objects 
of these experiments have been three-fold : i, to promote the growth 
of foreign varieties of cotton ; ii, to improve the modo of growing 
and picking the native cotton ; and iii, to introduce new machinery 
for separating the cotton from its seed. The sequel shows how far 
each of these objects has been attained.^ 

The first set of experiments was begun in 1829 by starting a 
cotton plan1«.tion in Broach. In charge of this farm was Mr. Finney, 
a gentleman chosen for his knowledge and experience in indigo plant- 
ing. Mr. Finney did not reach Broach in time to grow any cotton 
in 1829, Some of the ordinary local variety was carefully but ex- 
pensively cleaned, and though in England it fetched a pound 
when the best Broach was at 61(2. a pound, the consignment was 
sold at a loss. Before he had been at Broach for a year Mr. Finney 
die^ and was succeeded by Mr. Martin. This gentleman, for the 
s^bn 1831-82, took a farm of 1,500 acres at Danda, in the ^'mod 
sub-division. He indneed cultivators to till a part of this land by 
contract, in the hope that they would adopt in their own fields any 
improvements they might notice on the land of the farm. The 
tresnlt disappointed the superintendent. He found that, in spite 
of greater core and heavier cost, his crop was no better than the 
crops of his neighbours. He tiioaght ttot the existing method 


^ Chapman's Cotton and Commerce of Ihdiai 63. 

* Re neater pert of this summary of the goTemment efforts to improve Broach 
cotton hM been tsken from Mr. Casaels* work, * Cotton in the Bombay Reiiden< 7 .* 
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of cultwating could not be improved upon. '^The implements 
used^^' he wrote^ are well adapted to the purpose^ and each peasant, 
on accoanl> of having but a small plot of land to look after, can 
give it more care and attention than any hired Servant would be 
likely to pay.” At tho same time, Mr. Martin was of opinipn that 
much good might be done by paying more attention to clean pick- 
ing. And during the succeeding season (1832-33) he was allowed, 
at his own L'eqnest, to let out 1,400 acres of his farm and take tho 
rent in tho iinest uncleaned cotton. This cotton he was to clear 
of seed by using the saw-gin. He was authorized to experiment 
with foreign seed on the remaining *100 acres of the farm, and to 
purchase and clean with saw-gins £1,000 (Rs. 10,000) worth of 
tho best local cotton. To carry out these plans warehouses were 
built, and small advances granted to the cultivators for current 
expenses. So far (1832) the attempt to gi’ow exotic varieties had 
failed. * The plants that came up were destroyed by an insect, 
and the cultivators would not sow the American seed offered to 
them The establishment was reduced, and the superintendent 
wrote (1832) : All onr attempts to grow exotic cotton only proved 
that the foreign varieties will grow, but not that they will afford a 
reasonable profit to the cultivator.” Tho whole,” adds Mr. Cassels, 
had been mere costly garden experiments, producing small results 
at largo expense.” There was also a gradual deterioration in the 
quality of the growth of tho foreign ci>tton in each successive year. 
As tho other objects for which the farm was established had equally 
failed, it was in 183G decided to maintain it no longer. Little had 
been done, it was said, in tho way of iutn^ducing the foreign plant, 
nor any progi’ess made in inducing tho cultivators to adopt a more 
careful method of picking the cotton and preparing it for market. 
Though tho farm was closed, some attempt was made to improve the 
modes of cleaning and packing the cotton. A large house and 
garden, the Amjad Bjig near Broach, was in 1834 granted rent-free 
to Merwanji Hormasji,^ ^ who had served for several ye»rs, with dis- 
tinguished credit, as native agent for the provision of the company's 
China and British cotton investments.’ Mr. Merwanji engaged to 
establish screws and warehouses for packing and storing cotton, and 
is said to have, to some extent, secured greater care in the opera- 
tions of picking and cleaning. This was, however, a hard task, as 
at that time the state of the market was such that dirty cotton, , 
relatively to the cost of producing it, gave a better return than Q)ean., 
Before five years were over Mr. Merwdnji would seem to "have 
abandoned his attempts. One or two other measures were about 
this time taken with the view of helping the Broach cotton trade. The 
cess on native * cleaners,^ chm^a, was removed in 1836, and in 1889 
goveimment ordered the local authorities to take steps for patting a 
stop to the cotton pit system of storage. It appears, however, that 
it was not found possible to carry out the wishes of government in 
this matter. The first series of attempts to improve the position 
of Broach cotton would, therefore) seem to have ended in failure. 


1 Boyle, page 31. 
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Two years later, in 1838, * the periodical cry ' from public com- CSiapter IV. 
mercial bodies was again raised that some farther steps should bo > 
taken to improve cotton culture in India. Accordingly,bin spite of • 

the result of thfe first experiments, the court of directors in 1839 Cotton improvement, 
made ^arrangements to engage the services of twelve American 1840-1849. 
planters to come to India to sliow the natives an improved way of 
growing and cloaning cotton. Three of these gentlemen arrived in 
Bombay in September 18 tO, and all went to Broach. Here the 
planters were placed und^r the siipcriutondonce of Dr. Peart, and 
the Amjad Bag, the building^ granted in 1834 to Mr. Merwanji 
Hormasji, was hired as a factory. The objects of these experiments 
were the same as those proposed in 1829 ; but os the planters did 
not andvo till September, the first year of cultivation passed wfbhout 
anything being done in the way of growing foreign varieties. When 
the crops were ripe, and picking was begun, the planters found tliat 
the natives had nothing to learn from them in the matter of picking, 
and that the stimulus of a small additional prico was all that was 
required to make them produce well-cleaned seed-cotton. Towards 
the third object of the experiment, the introduction of the saw-gin, 
in the first season (1811) nothing could bo done, as the machinery had 
not arrived from England. Before the next rains (1841) 175 acres 
of lafld, approved by the planters, were secured. Of the whole area, 

125 acres were of light soil in the villages of Aldharwa and Asuria, 
and fifty acres of the best and most productive black soil at Kukar- 
wara, about four miles west of the town of Broach, Tho planters tried 
to plough before the rain fell, but failed. They then took to tho 
native way of cleaning and preparing the land. Almost the whole 
of the fields were sown with New Orleans seed. The plants vege- 
tated well ; but when the fii’st rain ceased, they wore blighted both 
in light and black soils, though alongsido the local cotton was unhurt. 

An irrigated plot of Sea Island cotton looked well for a time, but 
before harvest it was destroyed by insects. The local cotton was 
grown in American fashion on high and broad ridges thrown up 
by the plough. The outturn was not, however, superior to cotton 

S rown in tho ordinary Broach way. At the end of 1841 tho three 
Lmerican planters left Broach. The place of those who had left 
was in 1842 supplied by one of tho band of planters, Mr. Hawley, 
who, originally appointed to Madras, volunteered to come to Broach. 

Mr. Hawley was put in charge of the experimental farm at Broach 
.undor Dr, Burn, who had by this time succeeded Dr. Peart as super- 
infondent of experiments in Gujarat. On his arrival, Mr. Hav^lcy 
is reported to have been much struck by the native drill husbandry 
of Broach.' Tho saw-gins at last (1842) arrived, and seventy-one 
bales of cotton were ginned. The ^t work of the saw-gins would 
seem to have been, on the whole, favourable. Dr. Burn thought the 
cotton cleaner than if it had passed through the ordinary machine. 

And in England the verdict of the spinners was, that, though much 
cut in ginning, the improvement in cleanness more than made up 
for the injury to the staple. . 

In this season (1842-43) another attempt was made to rear exotic 
cotton. Five plots of land in different parts of the district, aggregat- 
ing about forty acres, were sown .with New Orleans, Sea Island, and 
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Bonrbdn seed. There is no detailed statement of the result of this * 
year’s ez^riments ; but they were not very snccessfol, as the produce 
only amoun^ to 457 pounds, or ll^ ponn^ per acre. Disappointing' 
as this out turn must have been, it was a’ less complete feunre than 
the results of the next season (1843-44), when, except the Bourbon, 
which produced one bale, the foreign varieties appear to have Sntire^ 
failed. It was by this time again admitted that the climate and soil 
of Broach were not suited to the growth of American cotton. So in, 
the next year (1844-45) Mr. Hawley devoted himself to tiding 
to improve the native way of growing their own cotton. In this, 
again, he was disappointed. At the ein of the season, he 'wrote, “ the 
crops now standing in the Kukarw4ra farm will not be better in any 
respcat than some of the cotton on the fields near, which has not cost 
half the labour.” In 1845-46, eighty-five acres were cultivated 
'with native cotton, but only yielded at the rate of forty-two pounds 
of cleaned cotton per acre (70^ pounds kapda pw bighaj, ^lis 
sold at from 4|d. to 5^(2. a pound, but left a loss ^ the same 
year (1845) the land at Karod was given up, and in the following 
season (1846) Dr. Bum, disappointed with the results of his expe- 
riments, resigned his appointment. In the January following (1847), 
Mr. Mercer, one of the American planters who had introduced 
band saw-gins in the Southern Mardtha Country, was put in charge 
of the experiments at Broach. Under Mr. Mercers advice me 
&rm at Kukarwdra was given up, and the efforts of the supers 
intendent limited to overcoming the cultivators’ objections to the 
introduction of saw-gins. Shortly after this Mr. Mercer left the 
country, and was succeeded by a Mr. Simpson from Eh4ndesh. 
But Mr. Simpson’s attempts to bring the saw-gin into favour 
would seem also to hare failed. During the next year (1848) the 
gins appear to have been idh', and an offer to take over the 
machinery, made by .Mr. Landon, * a gentleman well acquainted 'with 
the cotton cultivation of the southern states of America,’ was 
accepted. Mr. Landon was allowed the use of the hand gins ; but 
his efforts were no more successful than those made before, chiefly, 
it is said, because the hand gins required harder work than the 
native cleaner. “ No native of the district,” wrote Mr. Landon in 
1849, ''has shown the slightest 'wish to own a gin ; th^ are lying 
idle and unnoticed, useless and unprofitable.” In this year (184^ 
one more attempt was made by Mr. Landon to introduce Deoigian 
and New Orleans seed acebmatized in Dh&rw4r. The fields lowed 
well at first, but the rains were very heavy, and though the nalive 
plant picked up afterwards and yielded a good crop, the foreign 
variety failed. One patch of New Orleans grown in one-fourth of 
an acre of garden land, a small favoured spot, yielded thirty-three 
pounds of clean cotton, tlnsuccessful on all si^, government tn o "ght 
' it would be a waste of public money any longer to continue the 
oxpensi've experiments.’ The establishment, according^, was broken 
m, and the nee use of the machineiT granted to Landon. Mr. 
CfasselB^ thus sums up the results of the second series of experimenie : 


* Cotton in the Bomtwj FttMaoj, 89. 
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of exotic cotton, each as New Orleans and Bonrbon, 
yielded occasionally a small crop when cultivated as garden plants 
^th great care and at great expense, but they never es^ped partial 
daomge from tljp effects of the season. When the same kinds were 
onlti^ted on_ a larger scale, the crop invariably fiiled. That it is 
possible to raise garden apples is not doubted, but that foreign 
kinds can be raised at prices that will repay the cultivator has not 
* *5^ It was proved that, by double the rare and attention, 

and more than double the expense of tho native cultivation, a larger 
peld and better and cleaner qnsdity might be obtained from tho in- 
digenous cotton than the cultivators can produce, but not sufficiently 
^ 'ffipoy ibe additional outlay. And, finally, that the native cotton, 
when cleaned by the American saw-gin, was generally injure^ in its 
staple.** 


Though, for the next nineteen years, there was no systematic attempt 
on the port of government to improve Broach cotton, experiments 
in the growth of foreign varieties were from time to time undertaken 
by local officers. After the regular operations came to an end in 
1 849, small sowings of New Orleans cotton were continued for two 
or three years. These ended in 1852-53, when five acres were sown 
without, apparently, any return. In 1858 some packets of New 
Orleans seed were presented to the collector of Broach by a Pdrsi 
merchant. With some difficulty cultivators were persuaded to sow 
this seed. No plants, however, come up, and two years later, with 
this failure fresh in their minds, the collector could not find any 
cultivators willing to sow New Orleans cotton seed received from the 
Manchester cotton-supply association. The appointment, nnder the 
Cotton Frauds Act (No. IX. of 1863), of officials specially interested 
in the state of cotton, naturally led to fresh attempts once again 
to naturalize foreign varieties of the staple. In 1866-67 a few 
experiments wore tried on a limited scale, and in the following 
y^ (1867-68) Egyptian cotton was grown with some success. Mr. 
Hope, then collector of Surat, obtained sanction for the expendi- 
true of £1,000 (Bs. 10,000) on the culture of foreign cotton, and 
a special officer, Mr. Carrol, an inspector in the cotton frauds 
department, was appointed to supervise the experiments.^ The season 

J roved un&vonrable, and the attempts would seem to have failed.* 
n the year, 1868, Dr. Forbes, then cotton commissioner, in 
a \ptter to government, stated that those experiments had in his 
opinion foiled, because the work of cultivating had been attempted 
W persons without the necessary practical knowledge of agriculture.* 
He suggested, therefore, that government ^ould obtain skilled 
gardeners who had received a scientific training in England. Oovem- 
mwnt ia 1868 approved * of tbin proposal, and arrangements were 


V No. S7 of 1868, dated the 9th JaauMjr 1868.— Gkwemmeiit Bewdution Na 295> 
dated 24ith Jaauoiy 1868. 

• Hr. Hope’s Na 2003 of 1869, dated 9ih Sep^ber 1869. 

* Ootton Oonuniaaioner’e Na 4A dated 14th Mar<dk 1868. 

4 tJovenuneiit BesolntioiiNa 189^ dated 2nd April 1868. 
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made for engaging skilled gardeners in England. Mr. Shearer^ the 
superintendent of experiments in Dharwar^ was sent to Broach^ and 
about eighteen acres of laud were taken up in difEerent parts of 
the district* This land was rented from the occupants, who engaged 
to cultivate their fields under the direction of the superintendent. In 
July 1 868 Mr. Stormont arrived from England, and came to Broach to 
take Mr. Shearer’s place. The attempts to grow foreign varieties did 
not, howevc;*, succeed. “They proved beyond question,^’ wrote Mr. 
Stormont, “that exotic cotton is not suited for cultivation in Broaqji.^^ * 
In the following year (1870-71) only a trilling quantity of foreign seed 
was sown, enough to yield a few flowers for the purposes of hybridiza- 
tion, The operations of this season were chiefly confined to improved 
cultivation and selection of native varieties of seed. The result was 
so far successful that the cultivators ' bought up every pound of spare 
seed, and sowed it in their own fields.’ In the monsoon of 1871 thirty 
acres were put under cotton near Broach. Three kinds of manure 
were exj^erimented with, but, except in the case of town-sweepings, 
which are said to have made the cotton plants run too much to wood, 
with no immediate result. In 1872 some fields were again taken up 
and sown with selected indigenous seed. Small patches of exotic 
varieties were also grown for botanical purposes. One-sixth of an 
acre devoted to Georgian seed did well, yielding at the rate of 120 
pounds of clean cotton per acre. Of the fields sown with seed of 
native varieties one fertilized with nitrate of soda, and, sown on the 
ridge system, yielded over 200 pounds of clean cotton. The cost of 
cultivation was, however, very heavy, weeding alone coming to £1 Ss. 
(Rs. 11-8) per aero.* Since 1873 no fu!'tlior experiments nave been 
made in growing cotton in Broach. 

So far it would seem that, ot the three objects for which experi- 
ments were undertaken, the' first two — the introduction of foreign 
seed, and the improvement of the native system of growing and 
picking cotton — have failed. With regard to the introduction of 
foreign seed, the experiments would seem to have shown that, except 
for purposes of hybridization, there is little chance that future efiorts 
to cultivate foreign varieties will succeed in Broach. The latest 
experiments would seem to bear out Dr. Boyle’s opinion,^ that the 
cause of failure is the great heat, accompanied with drought, that 
succeeds the moisturo of the rainy season. The improvements at- 
tempted in the culture of the native cotton were of two kinds, better 
tillage and more cai*ef ul picking. As to tillage, though the planners 
sbon gave up using their own implements and peculiar modeti' of 
cultivation,^ it is now admitted that the land iu Kakarw&ra, ploughed 
and ridged by them after the American fashion, for many years after 
the planters gave it up, yielded better crops than it had done under 
the ordinary native cultivation. As to the picking of the cotton 


^ Mr. Stoxmont’B No. 90, dated 28t]i July 1871. 

* Mr. Stonnout’s report No. 91 of 1873. 

* Dr. Boyle’s Cultivation of Cotton, 235. 

f Survey report of the Broach sub-divijuon, 1871| 38. 
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there would seem to hare been from the first but little to teaoh the 
Broach cultivators^ who, when clean cotton has been at a jfremiuin, 
have always been able to offer the staple carefully picli^d and well 
cleaned.^ In tl\p matter of ginning, on the other han^a complete 
change has taken place. The saw-gius that succeeded so well in 
Dh&rw4r, proved a failure in Broach ; but a gin, known as the Platt 
MacartHy roller-gin, introduced in 1864, has during the past ten 
years entiroly supplanted the old native 'cleaner/ ** 

The adulteration of cotton in Broach, and the efforts made by 
government for its suppres8ion,*8hould, perhaps, strictly come under 
the head of trade ; but as the adulteration of the raw material is 
closely mixed up with its production, it seems better to give iiy one 
place the details on both subjects.^ 

That adulteration of cotton was practised in Broach nearly a\ 5 entury 
ago, appears from the following extract from Mr. Forbes^ Oriental 
Memoirs (IL, 164) : " I had (1773*1783) generally largo commissions 
annually to purchase cotton at Broach for the Bombay merchants, 
to be sent from thence to Bengal and China. For this purpose, the 
English gentlemen at Broach made their contracts with the cotton* 
desders, who received the cotton from the villages every evening, and 
early on the ensuing morning weighed the cotton gathered on the 
preceding day to the brokers, by whom it was immediately packed 
in bales for foreign markets. As these brokers and native cotton^i. 
dealers of every description play into each other’s hands, and use all 
possible means to cheat a European, we found it very difficult to 
counteract their cunning. One of their principal frauds was that of 
exposing the cotton spread out on cow-dung floors to the nightly 
dews, and then weighing it early next morning in a moist state to the 
receivers. This occasioned great loss in weight, a khdndi containing, 
when, the cotton dried, 560 instead of 784 pounds. To prevent this 
loss, I often, at daybreak, paid unexpected visits to at least 100 of 
these small cotton-merchants, when, by placing a handful of the cotton 
taken up indiscriminately from the floor upon the cheek, it was easy 
to discover whether it had been exposed to the dew to increase its 
weight. Like Gideon’s fleece, spread on the floor with, an honest 
dealer, the cotton was perfectly dry ; if in the hands of a rogue, you 
might wring out a bowlful of water.” In spite of Mr. Forbes’ efforts, 
it-w({ald seem that in 1777 Broach cotton reached Bombay in so ba4 
a state that the government of Bombay agreed that it was very ne- 
cessary to make some regulations to prevent all abuse, and to restore 


^ On three ocoaeione, when it was cleaned and prepared with special care, Broach 
ootton Is reported to have been classed equal to middlmg American cotton. In 1810 
one consignment was in Wn glttn A said to answer well as a substitute for the bowed 
w plaanl Georgia cotton ; in 1849 another parcel was declared bjr Liverpool brokers to be 
qnite equal in staple and fibre to good middling boweds ; and iu 1869 the award of the 
committee of the local exhibition was that the bei^ samples of indigenous cotton 
* valued (equal) to middling New Orleans in every respect. 

* The greater part of this section is compiled from Major Moore’s report on East 
India Cotton, 1872. 
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the cotton to its former standing but the business 'requiring much 
consideration, was deferred till a future day/ No improvement would 
seem to h(fre taken place in the character of the cotton sent from 
Broach^ for in 1803, and again in 1810,® the directorc complain of the 
• foulness, dirt, and »ved mixed with the cotton/ A few years later 
private European traders began to have dealings with the Broach 
merchants/ and, as the new class of traders generally sent orders 
from Bombay, tiie local dealers had moro chance of escaping detcctioi^ 
in fraudulent practices than was the case when the purchasers boiight 
through a European commercial agent resident at Broach. 8o Mr. 
Vanpcll/ who know Gujarat well fiom 1818 to 1826, states that 
during that period the quality of the produce had deteriorated con- 
siderably, moro particularly in respect of cleanliness. 


r;egalatioulII.,1829. In 1829 an Art was passed® to provide for the punishment of frauds 
committed in the packing and salo of cotton. The frauds specified in 
this rofjuldtion were : i, false packing, that is, mixing good and bad 
descriptions of cotton in one bale ; and ii, mixing other snbstancea 
with cotton. For some years after the passing of this Act, there 
would seem to have been little complaint of adulteration ; but in 
practice the Act failed. It left the work of prosecuting offenders to 
the parties injured by the fraud. This, however, was a course which 
‘ even European merchants did not dare t o take.'® The Act, therefore, 
fell into disuse, and within the next tim years adulteration had again 
become general. The different ino<los of fraud tlieu practised at 
Broach are thus described in the report of the Bombay chamber of 
commerce for 1840^: ''Tlio village dealer damps the cotton and 
mixes it with seed ; and the town dealer, m* merchant, takes out the 
fine Broach and puts in its strad short-st^ipled Malwa cotton ; lastly, 
on their way to Bombay, the boatmen break open the bales, cut out 
as much cotton as they can with safety, and make up the weight by 
putting in stones and salt water.''® Nothing, howover, would seem 
to have been done to check those frauds till, in 1849, Mr. J. M. Davies, 
then collector of Broach, seized several thousand bales of cotton. 
Ten of the bales, on examination, were found to contain seed in 
quantities varying from twenty -five to forty-six per cent of the whole 
weight of the bale. Tlie manner of adulterating was so uniform that 
Mr. Davies was satisfied that it was 'the result of a deliberate combi- 


, ^ Consultation dated 24th Ootolw 1777. In this year the Broach commusioifdrew- 
the attontion of the government to the great frauds in the package of cotton, by not 
only wetting it and putting it into the dew previous to its being embaled, but likewise 
in mixing seed with it. ** For the present,'* they write, “ we have only issued a proda* 
mation threatening any one convicted thereof with the severest penalties.” — DMpatek 
of the ConmuBsion dated 10th April 1777. 

* Boyl^ 28. 

* The trading monopoly of the East India Company was partty abolished in ISlftr 

* Boyle, 29. 

^ Regulation III. of 1829, 

* liOtter from the Acting Joint Magistrate of Broach, No. 262 of 1882. 

^ Major Moore's report, 8-10. 

* Sm also report of Bombay Chamber of Commerce, ]860j quoted at p. 24 of Major 

Moore's report as above. ' • ' 
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nation amongst the whole body of dealers, and not the secret fraud (Shapter IV. 
of a few individuals.’ The effect of this wholesale fraud in Broach . . 
was to reduce in six years (1844-1850) the relative value of Broach 
cotton, as compared with Dholera cotton, by sevonteen per cent. Cotton adulteration.. 
The evidence twen at the trial would seem to show that excessive 
specuMion was the cause of this fraud. The merchants and local 
dealers expecting a rise, bought the uncleaned cotton at rates repre- 
senting £12 (Bs. 120) per A;Au»dt. A fall came before the dealers got 
rid '>f their interest in this cotton, and the value uf a khdndi fell to 
£9 2s (Rs. 91). In ’ self-defence ’ they had to make good their loss 
by 'mixing with the cotton from twenty-five to forty-six per cent of 
cotton seed. After the detection of this fraud, government agen- 
cics‘ for examining and stamping cotton bales were establisltpd at 
Surat and Broach. This state supervision lasted for ten years, and 
during that time ’ fair Broach,’ from being -Jd. a pound less in value 
than Jiaw-ginned Dhdrwdr, became worth \d. a pound mqre.* In Police superviBion,. 
186f, on account o£ its cost, goverumont decided to give up tlie 1850-1361.. 
scrutiny of cotton at Broach. In the following terms the Bombay 
chamber of commerce petitioned government against the with- 
drawal of the establishment. Its supervision/^ they said, has con- 
tinued to produce tlio most marked and salutary effect in raising the 
character of Broach cotton, which, from being the most adulterated,, 
has become the most pure of the native seeded cotton/' ® In spite 
of the remonstrances of the chamber of commerce, the establishment 
at Broach would seem to have been withdrawn, and in 1862 the 
chamber of commerce noticed that, since the discontinuanco of 
government supervision, adulteration with seed had increased at 
Broach, and * Broach cotton that formerly ranked above saw-ginned 
Dharwdr was now of less value than Uholora.' The respective values 
in 1862 were, for a Bombay kJmndi of saw-ginned Dharwfir, £61 
(Rs. 610) ; of Dholera, £42 10s. (Rs. 425) ; and of Broach, £40 (Rs. 400). 

In consequence of those representations government in 1862 appoint- Cotton commiBsion, 

ed a commission to visit the different cotton-producing districts of the 

presidency, and mako inquiries into the alleged frauds in the packing 

of cotton. The members of the commission, who went to Qujardt, 

found that at Broach^ adulteration was 'open, systematic, and 

universal/ T'he excessive adulteration in 1862 has been attributed 

to the opposite cause to that assigned in 1849. In 1849 it was a 

falling market, and in 1862 it was a rising market. The rise in prices 


' This fiupervisioa would seem to have been carried on by the ordinaiy district 
police. 

* Report of Chamber of Commerce, 1860-61. —Major Moore’s Beport, 4, 5. 
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in 1862 is said to have been so rapid, that ivhat A rejected as bad, 
B took, knowing that, bad though it was, the cotton would in a few 
days becoi^e valuable.^ The commission of 1862 were of opinion 
that the existing law^ had failed to check adultcjration. At the 
same time, the commission offered certain suggestions, which ulti- 
mately were embodied in Act IX. of 1863. The framers of iSiis Act 
hoped to succeed where the former measure (Reg. 111. of 1829) had 
failed, by appointing officials to act the part of prosecutors. The 
presses were to be licensed, and the prosecutors, under the name of 
inspectors, were to ' suppress the use of unlicensed presses, and to 
examine cotton offered for compressbn, or exposed, or intended for 
sale/ For the first year after the passing of Act IX. of 1863, the 
Bombay chamber of commerce reported that, ' as a rule, cotton had 
como forward free from seed/ ® In 1869 the adulteration of cotton 
was again on the increase, and a bill was passed by the local legis- 
lative council making the provisions of Act IX. of 1863 more 
stringent. This bill did not, however, become law. The old Act (IX. 
of 1868) continues to be worked; and at Broach the balance of the 
opinions of the European merchants would seem (1875) to be, that, 
though tho provisions of the Act are not sufficiently stringent, the 
scrutiny of the inspectors ^ prevents the practice of the grosser forma 
of adulteration.^ 


Indiaa millet. Among the crops of the district, Indian millet, juwdr (Holcus 

sorghum), holds the second place. Of 394,200 acres, the total area 
of state land cultivated in 1874, 78,601 acres, or 19 ’93 per cent, 
were devoted to jutvdr. As compared with 1859-60, tho returns fop 
1874 show a decrease oi juwdr cultivation amounting to 3,093 acres, 
or 3*78 per cent. Juwdr is the staple grain crop, and the food of 
the people of black-soil villages. In ordinary land it is sown alone ; 
but in rich tracts pulses are grown with it. This crop is never 
grown in the same field in two successive seasons. There are two 
varieties ol juwdr (Holcus sorghum), locally called rdtadio, producing 
a reddish grain, and mndio (Sorghum cornuum), a white grain. 
Except in the Ankleswar sub-division, south of the Narbada, the 
chief crop, or what is called the cold-weather, shidhb juwdr^ is 
sown in August, and gathered during February ; the minor crop, 
called the juwdr of the rainy months, chomdm, is sown in June, 
and reaped about the end of October. Juwdr succeeds best after 
' cotton. After juwdr, if the field has not been manured, a seasop of 
fd.llow, or wdsal, should follow ; or else a crop of gram, tal, tuvef, or 
wheat. The following statement gives the results of five experiments 
to ascertain the cost of cultivation and the valne of the out-tnrn 
of an acre of juwdr. The values quoted are twenty-five per cent 
below market prices : — 


^ Letter from Mr. Cotton, of Broach.— Major Moore’s report, 207. 


* Reg. III. of 1829. Act XV. 61 1861 extended the provisioDS of R^ III. of 1889 
to the lalandsof Bombay and Kol&ba. 


* Major Moore’s report, 75. 
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Btatemeni showing the results of Jimar cultivation. 


Cost of Cultivation in Rufus. 
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16 6 9 
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•• 

81 

< 

3 

11 11 

400 

2,000 

16 14 3 

1 13 

o| 

5 3 8 

(f*10 4| 


(a) This total (Bs. 12) ia tlie rent for two years (one follow), at Bb. 6 per acre. 


Aoiacre ofjuwdr in the inferior black-soil villages will ftot yield 
more than 160 to 280 pounds of grain. On the other hand, as the 
supply of grass in those villages is very scanty, the straw is more 
valuable than that grown in the richer soils. When juwd/r is grown 
more for the sake of its straw than for its grain, the seed is thickly 
sown, and in this case 500 bundles of straw would be an average 
crop. When the grain is ripening it is much exposed to the attacks 
of nocks of birds, and the most constant watch has then to be kept. 
A few days' neglect, and nothing will be left to the reaper but 
straw. 

Among the crops of the district, wheat, ghau, holds the third 
place. Of 394,200 acres, the total area of state land cultivated in 
1874, 50,837 acres, or 12’89 percent, were devoted to wheat. As 
compared with 1859-60, the i-eturns for 1874 show a decrease of 
wheat cultivation amounting to 14,889 acres, or 22*64 per cent. 
This falling off in wheat would seem to be partly due to the exten- 
sion of the growth of cotton, stimulated by the high prices which 
cotton still fetched. Crops of wheat suffer in the same way as 
fields of juivdr, the open plains on which it grows abounding with 
herds of antelope and flocks of crane. Two kinds of wheat are 
raised in this district, — the a white grain, and the which 

has a reddish tinge, and is less valuable by about twenty per cent. 
The wheat most commonly grown is bearded. It reaches a height 
of pighteen inches. Sown late in September, or early in October, 
it Yipens in March, when it is pulled up by the roots, carted lo 
the village thrashing-floor, and trodden out by cattle driven round a 
post. Wheat is, peraaps, the most uncertain of all crops. If there 
has been too little rain, it is eaten up by a small locust, khafedi. 
If the rains have been excessive, the crop is blighted. Another 
objection to the culture of wheat is the large quantity of seed 
required. This is not less than forty pounds an acre, and has gene- 
rally to be borrowed from the village grain-dealer at about twice 
its value. In 1872 several experiments w^ made to test the average 
yield of wheat. In six of wose made in good and averag^e soils, 
it ^as found that, without irrigation or manure, an acre will yield 
from 420 to 1,476 pounds. Thisouttum, calculated at prices about 
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twentj-five per cent below current market quotation at the time of 
the experiment^ gives the following results ; — 


^Statement showing the results of Wheat cultivation. 


OoBT OF Cultivation in Bupsu. 
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60 16 4 

6 10 11 

48 0 4 
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6 I 'l 6 

14 0 0 
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1,104 

ao 2 0 

3 0 8 

16 1 6 

1 12 2i 
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4 1 0 

12 S 0 
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660 

19 4 0 

1 18 6 

6 15 0 

0 13 10, 

2 

a| 



6 14 6 

14 2 6 

684 

880 

81 2 8 

8 2 4 

17 0 2 

1 14 o! 


The following are the details of an attempt to start an export 
tvixdo in Broach wheat. In 1844 the honourable court of directors 
ordered that 233 bags^ containing 11^152 pounds of Juhma, wheats 
equal to 160 bushels English measure, should be exported for the 
English noiarkct. The wheat, in the first instance, cost £17 (Rs. 170), 
at £1 (Rs. 10) per ftafei of 65G pounds, and £9 16/f. lOti. (Rs. 98-6-8) 
additional before reaching Bombay, made up of the following 
charges : carting from village, 3s. (Rs. 1-8); sifting free of earth, 2s. 1 d. 
(Rs. 1-0-8); cost of putting up in 133 gunny bags, £5 5«. (Rs. 52-8) ; 
duty at Broach, £1 7s. 3d. (Rs, 13-10); freight to Bombay, £2 19«. 6d. 
(Rs. 29-12). Three bags were damaged in transit, and oidy 230 ship- 
ped from Bombay. Tlie charge for these amounted, under the agency 
of the chamber of commerce, to 19a. (Rs. 9^), making the cost of 160 
bushels at this stage Rs. 277-14-8, or, in English money, at Is. lid. 
exchange, £26 12«. 8d. From the account rendered by the Liverpool 
consignee in detail, it appears that the total expenses from 
Bombay to warehousing in Liverpool, amounted to £28 Is. lid. 
On the passage to England some of the wheat became bad ; fifty-three 
bags were tlirown overboard, and three had to be emptied into the 
others to fill up, so that only 176 bags remained saleable. These 
realized £35 7^;. 9d., at prices from 3s. 6d. to bs. per bushel, the 
market rate for home wheat being then 6s. lOd. per bushel. The 
wheat was said to bo unfit for making into broad, though well suited 
for the manufacture of size. The result of the experiment was a Sobs 
of £19 6s. lOd. to the shippers. A second experiment was made in 
1845; but weevils attacked the wheat, and this consignment also 
showed a loss. 

Among the crops of the district, rice, ddmyar, holds the fourth 
place. Of 394,200 acres, the total area of state land cultivated 
in 1874, 20,359 acres, or 5*16 per cent, were devoted to rice. As 
compart with 1859-60, the returns for 1874 show an increase of 
rice cultivation amounting to 6,129 acres, or 43*07 per Cent. Three 
varieties of rice are grown, *a fine kind, suhhvel, raised under tanks 
in a few villages of the Ankleswar sub-division ; sutarsdl, the rice of 
uiedium quality most generally eaton, is common in Jambusar ; and 
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dhiidni, the coarso rice, drilled in diy-crop land ns in ordinary coroal 
cultivation. Only tlio first variety is transplanted from nurseries ; 
the second is sown broadcast in senii-flooded beds, or diglled direct 
into the moist soil. The following is a statement of the expenses 
and profits of rice cultivation : — 


Statoment sJioiclng the rmilU of Rice cuV.ivation, 


Deorription 

oClUoe. 

Cuer OF CltiTivatiox in Rufou. 

Outturn 

TER ACRE IN 
POUNDB. 
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j 
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Coarao rice, 












Vhudni «. 

.. 

1 0 

6i 


11 12 

600 

1,600 

17 lOi 

1 16 31 

5 141 

•) 11 9| 


The best rice-lands are situated in the Ilansot villages of the 
Ankleswar sub-division. As a rule, forty pounds of rice in husk 
yield twenty-seven pounds of clean rice. The husk, Imski, is given 
to milch buffaloes with oil-cake. 

Among tho crops of the district, millet, hnjri (IIolcus spicatus), 
holds the fifth place. 0£ 394,200 acres, tho total area of state Innd 
cultivated in 1874, 16,087 acres, or 4*08 per cent, wore devoted to 
bdjri. As compared with 1859-60, tho returns for 1874 show an 
increase of hdjri cultivation amounting to 4,671 acres, or 40*91 per 
cent. Bdjri is the staple grain crop, and is tho principal article of 
food in light soil villages. It is never raised by itself, but always 
with a mixture of pulses, which gives this kind of cultivation tho 
general name of kat1u)L 

Tti 1787 Dr. Hov6 gave the following account of tho cultiva- 
tion of indigo in some villages of tho Jambusar sub-division : I’he 
indigo was partly inter-sown with cotton and on some plantations 
with millet and other grains. The linos were divided about sixteen 
inches from each other, in which the cotton shrubs stood pretty thick. 
Thfi above-mentioned grains were scattered between without the 
learnt regularity. 1 understood from tho planters that they suffer 
the indigo to mow for two seasons, and commonly have throe crops 
a year. The first crop was already (November 26th) removed, and 
on the lower plantations the second was just being cut. The third 
is inferior, and is not ready before the hot season sets in.”^ But even 
then indigo had long ceasod to be a product of any importance, and 
before 1820 its cultivation would seem to have been entirely given 
up. In 1847-48, 484| acres in Jambusar were under indigo, and 
588" acres in 1878-74. 
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Chapter IV. 
Agricnlture. 
Sugar-cane. 


Tobacco. 


Hemp. 


Mulbeny trees. 


Of the total area of 10^256 acres classed as garden landj a con- 
siderable portion consists of the fresh alluvial^ bhdiha^ soils^ yielding 
vegetables |bnd tobacco without irrigation. 

In 1872 only 120 acres of sugar-cane were cultivated. Formerly 
there was a tract of sugar-cane land that gave its name to the village 
of Sakarpur on the left bank of the Narbada^ a few miles below the 
town of Broach, But this has been most of it washed away. The 
cultivation of this crop^ mixed with oil-seeds and condiments^ such 
as ginger and turmeric, scarcely repays the ryot for the risk he 
incui's. 

Grown without irrigation in fresh alluvial deposits, tobacco is one 
of the most profitable crops of the district. It is cultivated to 
someVxtent in the light soils, but more commonly in river lands, 
where the surface is generally so sandy as to make it appear that 
nothing could possibly grow on it. The method of cultivation^ 
adopted *in such cases is to bore through the sand with a sCoop 
attached to a long handle until the loam is reached, sometimes 
six feet below the surface. These holes are then filled up with 
earth gathered from the banks of the river, and receive the tobacco 
seedling previously raised in a nursery in ordinary soil. The process 
is laborious, but it has its reward in magnificent crops. The aver* 
age cost of raising an acre of tobacco may be estimated at £4 
(Rs. 40) ; the rent of the land representing an additional charge of 
£1 10s. (^Rs. 15 ). The produce per acre will vary from 800 to 1,200 
pounds, valued at £19 to £28 10^?. (Rs. 190 to 285), leaving a net 
profit of from £13 10«. to £23 (Rs. 135 to 230), There are^ however, 
special lisks attending the cultivatioii of tobacco. The crop may be 
destroyed by floods, or injured by tiu' parasitic growth, called thuntha, 
which sprouts out from the roots of the plant, and robs the leaf of its 
bitterness. 

The only kind of hemp grown in the district is the Bombay hemp, 
san (Crotdaria juncea), and of it only 28 acres were cultivated in 
1874. From details furnished in 1855, it appears that hemp is raised 
only in a few villages on the banka of the Mahi and Narbada rivers.* 
The plant would grow freely in other ports of the district, but the 
regular cultivators dislike to grow it. The cultivation is left to fisher- 
men, who afterwards extract the fibre and work it up into string 
and ropes. In 1855 there was an export of 64,640 pounds (808 ^ 
Bengal mans) of hemp, but since then this export would seem to h^ve 
ce&sed. • 

In 1848 the Dhanturia island, in the Narbada, about six miles below 
Bimch, was leased to a P&rsi gentleman for the gp'owth of mul- 
berry trees.* Hundreds of mulbeny trees were plant^; worms 
were brought from Kaira, and silk produced equal, if not superior, 
to Chinese staffs ; but the enterprise was not a commercifd success. 


^ OaBtoT-oil seeds planted in thuevaj grow to the size of a tree. 

' Collector of Broach to Revenue Commissioner, N. D., 24th April 1855. 
* Govt. Resolution No. 2S85, dated 6th May 18^. 
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m Mr. Pestonji ultimately found himself compelled to resign thd trade 
under the burden of a debt of some hundred pounds sterlingV 

An instance of what ordinary land is capable of yielding by irrign- 
tioii and an intelligent mode of high culture camo under observation 
in ll874'in the town of A'mod. A field four and a half acres in extent^ 
tho freehold of a religious mendicant^ formerly used as a common 
gnisii¥Lg-ground> was^ at the instance of a market-gardener^ MMilff, 
coiiV^erted into garden land by the sinking of a welL This well, which 
cost £40 (Bs. 400), instead of watering the whole field, supplied only 
one and a half acres of it. Foi*tho use of these one and a half acres> 
the market-^gardener agreed to pay an annual rent of £3 (Rs. 80). 
The land was ploughed and manured as in ordinary dry -crop eulti- 
vatioii) and Was permitted to lie fallow until after the close of tho 
rainy season. The field was then sub-divided into 800 plots, each 
plot eight cubits long by four broad, ridged and worked with-the hoc, 
koddliy on tho principle of spade husbandry. The only labourers em- 
ployed on the field wore the members of throe families of market- 
gardeners. Having previously prepared nurseries of onions, garlic, 
' ginger, and a great variety of vegetables and herbs, the gardeners 
moved tho young plants into the larger beds, irrigating each day at the 
rate of 100 bods, so as to water tho entire field once in eight days. 
After a few days, when tho plants wore well settled in their new 
beds, women brought baskets of wcll-pounded snuff-like oil-cake, 
and scattered about ten pounds of this preparation ovenly and 
carefuHy over each bed. . The land was immediately flooded, and in 
a few days more tho plants had made tho most marked progress. 
These gardeners weed and thin with great care, and keep the beds a 
picture of neatncss% The wator-channels and ridges arc planted 
with mustard, fennel, and other herbs, so that not an inch of ground 
is left waste. When its crop has been gathered from a bed, the 
soil is immediately turned over, worked with fresh manure, and re- 
planted on the principle that tap-roots succeed fibrous roots, and leaf 
crop succeeds bulbs. In this way a single bed yields three crops in 
the season, valued at (lie. 1) per bed, the common rate at which 
the retail vendor purchases tho crop. By this simple computation, 
tho produce is worth £80 (Rs. 800) to tho cultivators, and affords 
additional profits to tho vendor. The cost of cultivating this field 
.may be thus summed up : rent, £3 (Rs. 80 ) ; irrigation, £5 14^?. 

. (Rst 57) per acre, but in this case a pair of bullocks and two men 
were employed on one and a half acres for eight months in tlie year, 
so the field is liable to the full charge of £17 28, (Rs. 1 71 ) ; farm-yard 
manure, £2'108. (Bs. 25) ; oil-seed manure, 8,000 pounds, at thirty 
.pounds for a shilling = £13 6s. (Bs. 133) ; seed, £3 (Bs. 30) ; the wages 
of three families, three men at (3 annas), and three women at 
3}r2* (2| annas) a day, for eight months, at the rate of labourer's 
wages only, £24 15s. (Rs. 247^) ; in all, cost of cultivation £63 13s. 
(Rs. 636i) ; net profit £16 7s. (Rs. 163 J). Thus five men and three 
women were provided with the full wc^es of agricultural labour 
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during eight months of the year, and divided between them £16 7s« 
(Rs. 16S^) out of the proceeds of one and a half acres of garden land;* 

As far £ has been ascertained^ Broach would not seem to have 
seriously sufFered from fires or from floods. In orSinaiy years the 
Narbada overfloAvs a portion of the lands on its banks. B)iit such 
freshes do no harm, and even in the great flood of 1837^ when the 
waters of the Narbada and of the Tapti are said to have joined, no 
damage would seem to have been caused either to the district or to 
the city of Brj)ach.^ The natui'al calamities from which the district 
has been known to suffer are storms, famines, and smaller losses 
such as those caused by locusts, bolt-worm, and mildew. 

In the year 1781 a storm passed over the district of Broach, of 
which Mr. Forbes has left an account in his Oriental Memoirs ^ : 

Two years before 1 left India, somo weeks previous to the setting 
in of tiie south-west monsoon (May), we had the most dreadful 
storm over remembered in Gujarat. Its ravages by sea and land were 
terrible ; the damage at Broach Avas very great, and the loss of life 
considerable. The storm came on so suddenly, that a Hindu wedding 
party passing in procession through the streets by torch-light with 
the usual pageantry of palanquins, led-horses, and a numerous train 
of attendants, were overtaken by the tompest, and fled for shelter 
into an old structure, which had for ages withstood the rage of the 
elements. On that fatal night, from the violence of the winds and 
rain, both roof and foundation gave way, and seventy -two of the com- 
pany were crushed to death. At our villa every door and window 
was blown away ; the elements rushed in from all directions, and 
spoiled fumituro, pictures, books, and clothes. The roof of the 
stable giving way, the main beam killed a fine Arabian horse, and 
maimed several otheis. The garden next morning presented a 
scene of desolation, strewed with large trees tom up by the roots, 
broken pillars, scats and ornaments, sea and land birds, wild and 
tame animals, porcupines, guanas, serpents, and reptiles, all crushed 
together. Large fish from the ocean, together with those of the 
river, were left upon the banks, and covered the adjacent fields. 
One of the company's armed vessels, lately come from Bombay, was 
lost in the river, together with a great number of large cotton boats 
and other craft richly ladon.^’ 

The years 1630 and 1631 are said to have been seasons of famine, 
in which large remissions were granted, and supplies of grain diiAri- 
buted in charity by the Musalman rulers. In 1755, ow ing to failure 
of crops, half the land revenue had to be remitted through almost 
&e whole district. 1 760, 1761, 1773, 1786, and 1787 were years in 
which one or more parts of the district verged mon famine, and 
the revenue had to be very largely remitted, 'me great famine 


^ In 1884 about 866 houses in {he town of Broach are said to have fallen down 
in consequence of the rising of water in the Narbada river, which caused a damage of 
5,940 (Rs. 59,400). — Secretariat, Judicial Volume 340 of 1660. 

■ Forbes’ Oriental Memoirs, Vol. HI., 68. 
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of 1790, locally known as the 'forty-seven,' audldlo^ becanse it QiapterlV. 

took place in the Samvatiyear 1847, was caused by the entife failure Aaricntturo- 

of the ordinary rain-fall. This famine lasted for one jeof. During ^ 
the distress, which was very great, numbers of people dying of Years of scarcity, 
hunger, the Majmudars, Lallubhai and A'shar&m, who had large quan- 
tities of grain stored in their warehouses, distributed it in charity 
to the poor. Since the beginning of the presont century six years 
qf scarcity, amounting almost to famine, are recorded. Of these, one 
in 1812, was due to the ravagesrof locusts; one, in 1819, to excessive* 
rain; one, in 1835, to frost; and three, in 1838, 1840, and 1868, to 
either total or partial failure oMhe usual supp ly of rain. The famine 
of 1812, locally known as the 'sixty -nine ' famine, from having hap- 
pened in the S'ainvat year 1869, was caused by a visitation of loCi^ists, 
which, driven out of Marwar by tho failure of the rains of 1811, 
spread over Kathi&war and northern Gujarat. The district of Broach 
would seem to have been the limit of their progress sout^wanls.^ 

During the time of this famine strict orders are said to have been 
issued to tho Wanias, forbidding them to sell more grain to the 
people than was actually required to maintain life. The sales of 
grain were superintended by government officers. Many deaths 
are reported to have occurred, but the victims of the famine would 
seem to have been immigrants froin northern Giijardt. Of the regu- 
lar inhabitants of the district compai*ativoly few are said to have 
perished. In 1819 two heavy rainy seasons succeeding each other 
destroyed the major portion of the crops. Bat though distress was 
gener^, few, if any, lives are said to have been lost. In 1835 tho 
cold, following on a season of excessive rain-fall, was so severe that ’ 
the crops wore destroyed, and tho country reduced to a state of dis- 
tress, bordering on famine. The failures of rain in 1838, 1810, and 
so late as 1868, were serious enough to force the cultivators to drive 
their cattle to graze in the hills, and many villages were for the 
time deserted. Years of partial drought have been numerous. 

With regard to the boll-worm, by which the cotton crop in all Boll-worm, 
seasons is liable to be injured, Mr. Stormont^ says that, "in his 
opinion, it is the larva of a hymenopterous insect, a beautiful fly^^ 
about three-fourths of au inch long, having the anterior pair of winra 
of a yellowish colour marked with small round spots of dark red. On 
opening a pod damaged by the boll-worm, a number of very small 
** black flieSj and sometimes several small beetles, are found. These 
‘ inscSsts have probably made use of the hole bored by the boll- worm.'' 

As to mildew, another of the minor causes of loss to the cultivator. Mildew. 

Mr. Stormont writes : " Mildew is the only destructive disease I know, 
aiid that does not seem, as a rule, to do much harm. Mildew is, no 
doubt, due to some peculiar state of the atmoshpere, but I am not 
quite clear what conditions are most favourable to its formation. 

The heavy dews that fell about the beginning of the year cleared it 
off considerably." 


1 Vramk Bom. Lit. Soc. (1819), 297. 

* Report of tho Saperintendunt of Agrioultural ExperimentB, 1870-7 L 
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CHAPTER V. 

TRADE. 

In' Broach there ai*o three means of cointnunication^ — ^by roiid, 
by sea., and by rail. Till 1863, when the tax known as the local 
fund cess was first levied^ the district was without made roads. 
At tljat 'tirne cart traffic was confined to the fair-weather inoliths. 
During the rains, those forced to travel woi'e carried in palan- 
quins by men of the Bhoi casto^ or rode from village to village upon 
oxen. 

Sinco 1863, in spite of the special difficulties of road making 
in the Broach district, with its want of metal, and the numerous 
inlets of the sea that intersect so much of its surface, considerable 
progress has been iniulo. Thirteen lines of road extend (1875) over 
a total distance of 143J miles. Of tlu'se roads some have been made 
at the joint expense of government and of the local funds, while 
the expense of others has been met entirely from the latter source. 
All are at present kept in repair out i*f local funds. The roads 
f)f the district form two groups — one to the north, and the other 
to the s(juth of the Narbada The northern group contains: 1. A 
road, twenty-eight miles in length, running from Jambusar in tho 
north of tho district through A'lnod south to Broach. This lino is 
partly bridged and gravelled. 2. A lino, thirteen and a half miles 
long, running north-west from tlio Palej railway station to the town 
of A'mod. 8. A road, seven miles long and partly bridged, joining 
tho town of Wagra with the main lino from Jambusar to Broach. 
These roads unite at the village of Derol, eight miles north of Broach. 
4f. A road, twenty-five miles long, running west, joins the town of 
Broach with Dehcj. 5, A road, five miles long, runs along the right 
bank of the Narbada from Broach west to Dasan. 6. A road, ten And 
a half miles long, runs oast from Broach and joins it with Sukaltirth, 
the famous place of pilgrimage. South of the Narbada a group of 
four roads centres in the town of Hansot. These are : 1. A road^ 
nine miles long, running from Uaosot south-west to the village 
of Xatpor. 2. A road, eleven miles long, from H&nsot to S&hol oix 
tho right bank of the Kim river. This road, in connection with 
which is a bridge over the Kim, is the highway for the passage of 
the produce of the lands of the Anklcswar sub-division southwards^ 
to Surat. 3. A road, njne miles long, running south-east from 
Haiisot to the PAnoIi imlway station. 4. A road, metalled and 
partly bridged, twelve miles long, running east from Hansot to 
Ankleswar. Besides the group tl^t centres at H4usoty there is a 
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road^ three miles long, running north from the town of Anldoswar 
to Borbhatha ; a short lino of one and a half niilcs runnirfg north- 
west from Sahol to llav ; and a line, nine miles long, r^ning oast 
from Anklcswar to the frontier of the Jttajpipla territory. 

Of six buildings provided by government for tho accommodation 
of district officers, three — at Broach, Mohegam, and Sitpou Tankaria 
' — are in the Broach sub-division ; two, at tho port of Tankari and 
Jainbusar, are in the Jambu-^ar sub-division ; one, at Hansot, is in 
Ankleswar. For the convenience of travellers three rest-houses, or 
dliuramffhdliis, have been built, one at each of the Broach, Chamargam, 
and Palej railway stations ; ca8h of these rest-houses is provided with 
separate quarters for Europeans and for natives. 

Tliere are eleven ferries kept up throughout the year. Of those, 
one, at Kavi, in the Jambusar sub-division, is across the Mahi ; tho 
rest are over the Narbada. Of those on the right bank of tho 
Narfiada., two start from the town of Broach, one from the* custom- 
house to tho west of tho town, and the other from Mojampor on its 
eastern side. About two miles further up a ferry plies at J ahadesh var, 
and another at Tavra three miles beyond. Ten iriles more, above 
Sukaltirth, at a village called Nikora, there is another ferry, and one 
six miles further at Janor. On the left bank of the Narbada ferries 
start from Borbhatha nearly opposite tho town of Broach, and from 
Sakarpur, about five miles furtlier down tho river. There is also 
a ferry to the island of Dhanturia, in the bed of the Narbada, about 
nine miles below Broach. Of these, the first four ferries were in the 
year 1874-75 farmed, yielding a revenue of £3 15 6s. (Rs. 3,1 53). Tho 
rest are maintained by tho local funds for tho convenience of passen- 
gers, who are carried free of charge. Besides the permanent ferries, 
during tho rainy season, in the following villages, either raEts, tanipa, 
or boats, are kept up at tho expense of the local funds : in tho 
Jambusar sub-division, at Islampor, Khanpor, Dospor, and Bojadra; 
in the A'niod sub-division, at Sarbhaii and Dhadhar; and in tho 
Wdgra sub-division, at Vilayet and Argama. 

'fill within the last fifteen years the highway of the trade of the 
district, as well as of tlio trade of a large section of Gujarat and of 
western Malwa, was through the ports of Broach and Tankari down 
the estuaries of the Narbada and the Dhadhar. Since the opening of 
Hv^iho railway tho trade by sea lias fallen ofE. It is still, however, 
. Jaijjo enough, to support a fleet of stnall coasting vessels, and 
occasionally to bnng into the Narbada foreign ships of larger size* 

The following details show the character of the shipping and tho 
general arrangements under which the trade of tho ports of Broach 
and Tankdri is at present (1875) carried on. Besides the fiat- 
bottomed ferry-boat, thdpdo^ canoes, kotiu, either hollowed tree 
trunks or plank- built skiffs, and deep-sea fishing-boats, hodi, three 
kinds of craft carry on the sea trade of the district. These are the 
machJivo^ the jpadae;,-aud the hateh. 

Of these tho machhvo is the smallest, varying from one and a 
quarter to eight tons burden (34 to 22^ khdndis). Tho mnchhvo 
has one must and one triangular, or latoon sail, made of cotton cloth. 
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It is aho supplied with oai-s. Machhvas are generally built at Broach * 
of teak brought from the R&jpipla forests, and cost from £5 to £60 
(Rs. 50 tq( 500). As a rule, vessels of this class belong to the 
captain, a Mnsalmdn or a Hindu Kharwa, probably a native of Surat, 
Exclusive of the captain, the crew of a machhvo varies^ according 
to the size of the boat, from two to five men. The rates paid to 
the sailors are : to Deliej, 4a. to 8$. (Rs. 2 to 4) ; to Oogo, 10a. to 
128. (Rs. 5 to 6; ; to Taiikdri, 8s. to 12s. (Rs. 4 to 6) ; and to Surat| 
10s. to 14s. (Rs. o to 7). Besides this money payment the owner 
provides each of the crew daily with two pounds of khichd% that 
is, rice and split peas, or ddL A trip in a machhvo to Dohej takes 
from twenty-four to thirty hours ; to Gogo about four days ; about six 
days«to Tankari, and eight days to Surat. The trade carried on by 
marhhvds is almost entirely iocal, in such articles as grass, timber, 
and bamboos. These boats seldom leave the Narbada, though occa- 
sionally jbhey carry grain as far as Dehegdm at the mouth of the J^ahi, 
Gogo, and Surat. They also sometimes take part in the trade up 
the Narbada, carrying grain from Ndndod to Broach. 

The second class of vessels, the paddv, vary in size from ten to 
thirty tons (28 to 84 khdndis). A pacldr has two masts and three 
sails. Paddvs arc generally built by Parsi or Hindu carpenters at 
Daman, Balsar, and Bilimora, in the Surat district, and occasionally 
at Broach, Surat, Gogo, and Bhaunagar. Their masts, as a rule, are 
made of teak. A paddv lasts from ten to twenty years. The expense 
of building a vessel of this class varies from £35 to £225 (Rs. 350 to 
2,250) according to the size of the boat. The sails cost from £15 
to £25 (Rs. 150 to 250). Sails are generally shaped by the sailors 
out of cotton cloth, doti, bought in Broach, or made to order by 
] )hers. Better k inds of cloth are woven at Balsar. European canvas 
is hold to be the best material for sails, but is too expensive for 
general use. Country sails are never dyed. Once a year, in May, 
when the trading season is over, the sails are washed. Paddvs are 
employed in the coasting trade, north to the Gulf of Cutch, and 
to Balsar, M4him, Bandora, and Bombay. They sometimes venture 
as far as the coast of Malabar. The paddvs generally belong to 
Hindu sailors, of the Kharwa caste, residing iu the Surat district. 
Exclusive of the captain, the crew varies from five to nine men. 

The hatch, a larger edition of the paddv, varies from sixty-six 
1Q6 tons burden (185 to 297 khdndis). The hatch, ^ says Mr. YaupplI,. • 
may be described as the dav (mentioned below) in miniature. It 
lias, he says, invariably a flat square stem, a long grab-like head, 
twi) masts, and. is rigged in lateen fashion. There are generally 
three sails,— the jib in front, the main lateen sail on <he foremast, 
and on the second mast, near the stern, a smaller lateen sail called 
hilmi. The following are the dimensions of a hatch of fifty tons 
(140 khdndis) : length from stem to stem sixty feet ; breadth oi beam 
fifteen foot ; depth of hold ten feet ; length of keel forty-five feek 
The head and stern-posts both diverge from the perpendicular with 
reference to the keel ; the stern-posts at an angle of about 10^, and the 


^ Trsuu. Bom. Geo. Soo., Vol. VII., 100. 
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head posts at an average angle of 45^ From their flat build, these Chapter V* 
vessels make much leeway, on a wind, especially if in ballast or with Trade 
a cotton cargo. They are usually built of teak, chief^ at Surat, 

Bilimora, Balsar, Daman, and Dahinu, in the Tanna distmet^ When 
new a hatrlo costs, according to its size, from £150 to £500 (Rs. 1,500 The hatelo. 
to 5,000)* They lost for about forty years* The sails for a boat of 
from fifty to eighty tons (140 to 224 khandw) cost altogether about 
£35 (Rs. 350). Of this total, the price of the jib is from £4 to £5 
*(Rg^ 40 to 50), of the main-sail about £20 (Bs. 200), and of the small- 
er lateen sail, knlmi, £5 to £15 (Rs. 50 to 150). These sails are 
made in Broach, Balsar, Bilimoya, and Surat. The vessels engaged in 
this coasting trade, during the first two months of the rains, remain 
in shelter at Broach, Balsar, Bilimora, Surat, and Bhd,iinagar. •They 
put to sea again soon after cocoanut-day (August). The chief part of 
the trade is now to the Malabar coast. An ordinary voyage to Malabar 
at the beginning of the fair season, in the end of August, tajeos from 
ten to twenty days. The return passage requires fi*ouj twenty-five to 
thirty days, according to the strength of the north-east wind. About 
fifty per cent of the larger class of batelds aro the property of their 
captains ; the rest belong to Hindu or Farsi capitalists. Kxclusivo 
of the captain, tandd, the crew of a batelo of sixty tons consists 
usually of from twelve to thirteen men. For a trip from Broach to 
Bombay and back, taking on an average from one to two weeks, the 
amount usually (1874) paid to a common sailor is 1 Is. (Rs. 5-8), and 
£1 2s. (Rs. 11) to the captain. Before the railway was opened the 
pay of the men for a trip from Broach to Bombay and back is said to 
have been 16s. (Rs. 8), and for the captain £l 10s. (Rs. 15). In 
April, when strong winds may be expected, the rates of freight are 
increased and the pay of the sailors advanced by 2$. (Rs. 1), and of 
the captain by 45. (Rs. 2). To Malabar and back, on an average from 
eight to ten weeks’ sailing, each of the crew gets about £1 1 Os. (Rs. 1 5), 
and the captain £3 (Rs. 80), To Kai^achi and back, a voyage lasting 
from five to seven weeks, the rates are, for tho sailor £1 IO 5 . (Rs. 15), 
and for the captain £3 (Rs. 30). To Cutch, a passage of five to six 
weeks, £1 to £1 45, (Rs. 10 to 12), and £2 to £2 85. (Rs. 20 to - 
24) respectively. Sometimes, though such arrangements aro not often 
made, a merchant agrees with a captain and crew to make a circular 
voyage, calling at several ports before returning to Broach. The 
. different ports are generally visited in this order : from Brotich to tho 
' Ma]abar coast, thence to Catch, from that to soino port in Kathiawar, 
and so back to Broach. Such a voyage takes from three to fohr 
months. The captain would be paid £5 to £6 (Rs. 50 to 60), and 
the seamen about half that amount. Daring the voyage tho hatehU, 
as a rul^, come to an anchor at night. If they sail all night, the 
captain steers, sometimes by the stars, at other times by the compass, 
of which each captain is said to have one on board.^ 


^ The use of the oompose in navigating veseele of thin class would seem to have 
been introduced during the last fifty years, as Mr. Williams says (Memoir 68) : 
** No compass is naed, or reckoning kept in this ilavigation, but sounding ia much 
attended to." Mr. VbumU, however, (1819) says of the kotids: most of these 
vesaela have a compan on board, though it is seldom used, except in rough weather, 
when the coast is invisible. 
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Of the foreign vessels that are said formerly to have visited the 
Narbada* the dav^ or haglo^ a greater btitelo, is the largest ship that 
carries tho^lateen sail, varying in size from 100 to 800 tons (280 
to 840 kkdndistj. Ships of this kind, belonging to the Persian Crulf 
or the Red Sea, are called davs, and those trading to Kathiawdr, 
Glitch, and Kaiaclii, hayUs? Tlioir rigging usually consists of one 
large mast formed of a single spar, to which is hoisted a huge lateen 
sail fixed to h )fmg tapering yard hung in slings. Of this yard two^ 
thirds remain behind and onc-third projects in front of the irfiist. 
These shi])s have high square stems and low grab-shaped bows,and^re 
decked. Someiimes they arc providodwith guns. They seldom carry 
jibs or mizen-sails. The tack of the main -sail is made fast to tjie bow, 
and the main-sheet to the quarter abaft the beam. These vessels 
belong chiefly to, and are navigated by, Arabs. They have a crew of 
from ten to 100 or 160 men, and arc common to the Red Sea, Persian 
Gulf, and the Western Coast of India. 

The craft next in size to the ddv is the dhigi, of from seventeen to 
1 70 tons (forty-eight to 476 hhindu) burden. The dintji differs from 
the diu) in having either a round or square stern, generally very lofty, 
and a mi/ien-mast. Unlike the tktr, the diviji is not decked. In** 
stead of a deck it is furnished with an open hntchwork, consisting 
of loose beams fitting into sockets, and laid lengthwise and across 
the vessel. These beams, when the vessel is loading or unloading, 
can bo taken out and put to one side. .During the voyage they nro 
again fastened down into their sockets, and over them a matting of 
flat-split bamboos is drawn. Besides tlu^ main-yard, the diugi has 
a moveable boom, to the onic r end of svliich the forefoot or tack of 
the sail is fastened. The boom is then pushed forward several feet 
beyond the line of the vosst I's bow. This boom is a clumsy ar- 
rangement ; for each tirno the vessel tacks, the cud of the boom 
has to bo drawn in and again pushed forward. The rudder is also 
hung from the stern-post in a p(3caliar way, leaving a considorablo 
opening between it and the vessel. This craft is peculiar to the 
coasts of Makran, Sind, and Cutch. The crew number from ten to 
twenty-five. Diiujih usually carry two flagstaffs on tlie stem, each 
staff from four to six feet high. To the top of each a weather-cock 
is fixed, and the head is turned up involute. 

Next in order come tho vessels of the Kathidw^r coast and of thq,. 
Gulf of Glitch, They are named either Icotiu, paddv,^ or galhat, 
according as they arc built with angular, square, or round stejms. 
Boats of this class vary in size from ton to fifty tons (twenty-eight 
to 140 khdndisj burden. They have two masts, a main and a mizen 


^ Dava, it is said, do not now visit Broach. 

3 Tlie description of the boats brought under the head foreign vessels is ex- 
tracted from Mr. VaupeU’s account— Trans. Bom. Geo. Soc., \'oL VIL, 98. 

’ The term paddv is not restricted to the small batekts mentioned above. The aan^a 
name is applied to the "cargo-boats plyiim in Bombay harbour, to tiie smaUer siiM 
coasting omt in the Konkan, and to the fiu^e sized sea-going vesseLi noticed in the 
text capable of sailing across to Zanzibar. These latter are foreign vessels, and 
in oanying capacity are equal to, if not mucdi greater Ihan, iboNds,— Note by ''Mr. 
Faulkner, assistant collector, salt department. 
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mast^ and on each^ as a rule, they carry a lateen sail. Occasion* 
ally they hoist a trysail or jib, and, being of a sharp build, they 
usually sail well. These kotids and galhats are the pirate ships of 
former days. In 1819 they were said to be still occasTonally, but 
very rarely, so used. According to the size of the vessel, its crew 
numbers from six to fifteen seamen. Besides the seamen there are 
the master, tandely and the pilot, dongL Most of these vessels are 
furnished with a compass. The compass is seldom or never used 
except during rainy, cloudy, or boisterous weather, when the coast 
is invisible. Asa rule, these boats, though a few aro bold enough 
to trade across to Africa, rarely venture beyond soundings, and still 
seldomer sail out of sight of land. 

The patim^r, f^iteindT, comes from the coast south of Bombay. Tho patiundr. 
This, says Mr. Vaupell, is by far tho best built, best found, and best 
navigated native vessel on the whole coast of tho Indian Ocean 
from the Straits of Babcl-Mandeb to tho Gulf of Manar. Futeriicurs 
vary from thirty-five to 100 tons (ninety-eight to 280 fchttudisjhnvdcnu 
In shape they are sharp and narrow, and built of the strongest and 
best timber. These vessels sail admimbly, particularly on a wind. 

They have a main-mast, a mizen-mast, and a jib-boom, to which they 
hoist a large and small lateon sail and a jib. Tho masts of these 
fatemdrs rake considerably forward. The sails are stout and well 
made, and largo in proportion to tho size of tho vessel. About 
one-fourth part of tho length of the yard to which each of the lateen 
sails is attached projects in a long sharp point in front of the 
head of the mast. The chief peculiarity of tho fatemdr^s build is its 
keel. In other vessels tho keel is generally a straight piece of timber 
nearly equal on all four sides, and of suflicient strength to raise the 
superstructure upon ; but in these fateviars it consists some- 
times of three, often of two distinct pieces of timber. The first 
stretches in a straight line for about one-third of tho length of the 
vessel; the second, whether of one or two pieces, is curved down- 
wards, the lower part, or what is technically called the forefoot, 
terminating considerably below tho lino of the hinder or stern-post 
end. By this arrangement- a considerable space is left below the 
level of the keel. This space, when planked up, is useful in two 
ways : it enables the vessel to sail close to the wind, a.nd, when 
near rocky ground, by touching the bottom, the forefoot gives warn- 
ing sufficient to shove ofE the vessel before she has grounded over 
' aH the length of her keel. The crews of these fafeindrs are com- 
posed principally of Roman Catholic Christians, though not unire- 
quently Hindu fishermen both own and man these vessels, ^ The 
order, cleanliness, subordination, and even decorum shown in the 
arrangements of these vessels were in 1819 said to be remarkable. 

Every rope was in its proper place duly coiled and ready for use, 
and every article was of the most sea-worthy description. The 
crew consists of a master, tandel, with from ten to twenty men under 
liiTn The master has frequently a pilot to assist him in navigating , 
the vessel, a leadsman, and several steersmen. 

Besides those foreign vessels, Mr. Vaupell mentions three local Th^doho^. 
v&rieties of boats,— the dohodia, oria, and galbat ^ — ^which would seem 
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to be no longer in use. The dohodia was a craft peculiar to Surat. 
It was built on the model of an English kctch^ and is said to have 
been callec^, dohodia, or one and a half, because it had a long and a 
short mast.' The dohodia had yards and shrouds like an English 
ship, with 'square-sails and top-sails and top-gallant sails, a driver 
and mizen-top sail, with try-sail and jib. The only thing remark- 
able in these iruiti tions of ketches was a long, narrow strip of stem 
extending several yards from the stern-post, and on a level with 
the poop or upper deck, having a parapet railing, two feet high, 
running on each side, and closed with plank at the stem. Seldom 
more than two or three feet broad, and planked below, this gangway 
formed a sort of projecting gallery from which the whole vessel, when 
nndev. sail, could bo viewed. These vessels will soon, it was said in 
1 81 9, be extinct ; for when one is decayed or lost, it is never replaced 
liy a new one of the same construction, batclds or other vessel 
being preferred. The ona was peculiar to Broach. It is described 
as differing from a batelo only, in having a bluff round head like 
an English ship, and resembling precisely in model a ship^a long- 
boat. The vessels called galbats belong to the porta on the west- 
ern shore of the Gulf of Cambay, and were in design like the batelo, 
except that the galbat was sharper built and had a rounded or an- 
gular stem.^ 

Strictly speaking, there are no harbours along the coast line of 
tho Broach district. The estuaries of its rivers offer shelter to the 
coasting vessels during the stormy mouths of the rainy season. 

In 1820 there were five sca-ports, bandar, — ^Dehegam, at the 
mouth of the Mahi ; on the right bank of tlie Dhadhar river, about 
six miles from its mouth, Tank.iri ; and on the loft bank across from 
Tankari, about three miles further down the river, Gandh^r; on 
the right bank of the Narbada, Dehej, near the mouth of the 
river, and Broach, about thirty miles inland. Only at two of these 
ports, Broach and Tankari, was the trade of any importance. In 
1820 the traffic from these ports employed thirty batclds of from 
thirty to eighty tons burden (eighty-fivo to 225 khandis,)^ In 1849 
the shipping had increased to seventy-nine vessels of an aggregate 
bnrden of 3,425^ tons (9,591 khfindis), or an average to each vessel 
of about 434 tons (12 1 i hhdndis). In 1873-74 the corresponding 
returns show forty boats registered, with an aggregate burden of 
210 tons (588 khdndis), or, on au average to each vessel, a capacity ‘ 
of five and a quarter tons (14J khandis), * 

In 1849 its trade in Malwa opium occasionally tempted steamers 
C .0 visit Tankari. But this trade does not now exist, as, since the 


^ The following are particulars of boats sometimes mentioned in books of travel : 
The grab, Arabic ghurdb, Mariithi giirdb, had rarely more than two masts, and was 
generally about 150 brns burden. Some of the grabs, however, had three masts, and 
weighed 300 tons. These ships carried broadsi&s of six to nine guns, and on their 
main-decks were mounted two, nine, or twelve pounders, pointea forward through 
P®*^*l^ole8 cut in the bulk-heads, and designea to be fired over the bow. The 
mybdr, tihtbdr, or ei6dd, was a large vessel, and the * balloon,*' or halanv, a state 
barge.— Bom. Quar. Rev., III., 56. See also The English in Western India, 167. . 

• Colonel Williams's Memoir, 57. 
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opening of the railway (1861), opium is no longer carried by sea. 
In 1869 an attempt was made to establish a line of steam ferry-boats 
from Broach to Gogo ; but the venture was not 8uccess%il, and the 
steam^boats have been (1876) withdrawn. ^ 

The .average rates of freight are now (1875) to Bombay 28. Gd, 
(Rs. 1-4) a bale. This would represent, on the anioun tof cotton ex- 
ported in 1874, a return of .{'2,728 (Rs. 27,280). Tli<' freight obtained 
from other produce cannot be directly calculated. But, following 
Mr. Davies’ estimate that other produce yields half as much more 
as cotton, the annual return for the capital and labour employed in 
the sea-carrying trade would T^e £4,092 (Rs. 40,920) in 1874, as 
compared with £10,000 (Rs. 1,00,000) in 1850. 

The portion of the Bombay, Baroda, and Central India railway 
that lies within the limits of the Broach district was opened for 
traffic in 1861. The Broach section of the line, twenty- eight miles 
in length, is provided with the five following stations: Paiioli, 191 
miles distant from Bombay; Ankleswar, 198 miles; Broach, 203 
miles; Chamargam, 211 miles ; and Palej, 219 miles. 

^ The chief engineering difficulties in constructing this part of the 
railway line were caused by the broad bed of the Narbada. The 
design originally adopted for spanning this, as well as other large 
rivers, consisted of piers composed of three cylindrical vertical cast- 
iron columns connected together with horizontal and diagonal 
wronght-iron bracings, with the addition of a pair of raking stmts of 
the same dimensions a.nd constructions as the columns, making 
angles of 30° with the vortical. The columns are cast in lengths 
of nine feet, and are 2' 6'^^ in external diameter and one inch thick, 
the lengths being connected together with fiaiiges and bolts. The 
diameter of the piles has beena£)ptod as the least which will allow of 
a workman going inside to fasten the bolts and clean out the ^core.’ 
The lower lengths of these columns are terminated with a screw 4' 6" 
diameter on ' Mitchell’s ^ principle, by means of which the columns 
are screwed into tho ground to the required depth. The three ver- 
tical piles stand at a distance of fourteen feet centre to centre; the 
horizontal bracings are ^ T the diagonal bracings are of angle iron, 
each bracing being fastened to lugs on tho columns, secured at one 
end by a bolt, and tightened at the other by a gib and cotter. The 
piers are spanned by sixty-feet girders on ' Warren’s ’ principle. Tho 
'hri4ge over the Narbada at first consisted of sixty-one spans, resting 
bn ][>iers of three vertical columns with raking struts * up ^ and ‘ down ’ 
streafn. The height of the bridge from foundation or screw to rail, in 
mid-channel, was eighty-four feet, and the lower ends of the columns 
were sunk from fifteen to eighteen feet into the bed of the river. In 
July 1864, a flood, rising within twenty-one feet of rail-level, carried 
away six spans in the deep-water clmnnel. Prom the experience 
gained from this flood it was decided to do away with the strut piles 
as being a source of weakness, and to substitute in their place two 
extra vertical columns, making in all five vertical columns to the 


^•Extract from a paper on the B. B. and C. I. Railway kindly drawn np by 
Mr. foyley, the present resident engineer (1877)* 
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pier^ an^ connecting them at top by a covering girder of sufficient 
strength to carry the bridge and load in the event of the failure of an 
intermediafd column. It was also suggested that cluster piers 
should be introduced at every sixth span, and that the joints of the pile 
columns should be strengthened by the addition of steel, clamps 
attached to the lugs of the piles. These improvements were being 
gradually carried out, but were not completed when, in August 1868, 
a Hood, rising to within eighteen feet of rail-level, carried away four 
spans. After the subsidence of this flood it was found that tfiese 
piers had been carried away from the effects of under-scour, their 
screws not being bedded in the clay. * It was therefore decided that, 
in addition to the other improvements, it would be necessary to screw 
the columns of the pier in every case well into the clay These alter- 
ations on the original design of the bridge were carried out without 
a single interruption to the traffic of the line, and completed before 
the rainy season of 1871. The bridge, although severely tested by 
several high floods, stood well till the rainy season of 1876. The 
structure, as completed in 1871, consisted of sixty-eight spans, , or a 
total length of 4,250 feet, with a maximum height of 120 feet from 
screw to rail-level, of which sixty feet were sunk below the bed of 
the river. The cost of the Narbada bridge up to 1871 was, according 
to the information furnished by the consulting engineer, £469,340 
(Rs. 46,93,400). 

' At the time when the original bridge was built (I860), the heavy 
current of the stream lay on the right or Broach bank. Since then 
the main chniinel of the river has so entirely shifted towards the left 
bank, that, during the last sevtMi or eight years ( 1 870-77), the southern 
bank has been gradually wasln d away, and driven back upwards of 
1,000 feet. The effect of thi.'i t^hange in the direction of the current 
became apparent in the flood of the 6th September 1876. Then the 
water, rising suddenly to the unprecedented height of thirty-five feet 
above high-water mark, or within 13' 6^ of rail-level, washed away 
twenty-six spans, or upwards of 1,600 feet of the southern portion of 
the bridge. Across this gap a fair-weather bridge, 1,578 feet long^ 
was thrown. As this could not stand the floods of the rainy season, 
n high-level bridge, on the same design as the old one, completed at 
a cost of about £15,000 (Rs. 1,50,000), was opened for traffic on the 
27th April 1877. But this reconstruction is only a temporary measure. 
It has been determined, at a site about a hundred yards above Jhe’^ 
present crossing, to build an entirely new bridged This structure ' 
will consist of twenty-five spans of wrougbt-iron girders, resting on 
piers composed of two cast-iron columns, fourteen feet in diameter 
below, and ten feet in diameter above ground. Each column will 
be one and a half inches thick, and will be sunk to a depth of 123 
feet below rail-level. The estimated cost of the whole work is 
£376,000 (Rs. 37,50,000.) 

For postal purposes the Broach district forms apart of the Gujarfit 
postal division, and contains nine post offices, located at the following 
stations : Broach, W4gra, A'mod, Jambusar, P&lej, Ankleswar, I14v, 
and H&nsot. These stations are supervised by the inspector of pQSt- 
offices in the Gujar&t division, assisted by the sub-inspector of the 
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Surat and Broach districts. The officials in charge of the po^t offices, 
except at Broach, are styled deputy post-masters, with salaries vary- 
ing from £16 16^^. to £48 (Rs. 168 to Bs. 480) per linnum, and 
averaging £29 17s. (Rs. 298-8). As Broach is the disbu^ing office 
of the^district, the officer in charge of that station is styled post- 
master, and draws a yearly salary of £90 (Rs. 900), risiuK to £114 
(Rs. 1,140). 

-A.t the stations mentioned above, letters are distributed by deli- 
very peons or by postal-runners. For this additional work, the latter 
are paid a trifling gratuity. The correspondence for surrounding 
villages is delivered by rural messengers, who also bring in to the 
station letters posted in letter-boxes placed at most of the villages. 
The rural messengers carry with them a stock of postage stamps for 
sale at the villages they visit. In the Broach district there are in all 
twelve delivery peons, and their salaries, ranging from £9 12s. to 
£12 (Rs. 96 to Rs. 120) a year, average £10 (Rs. 100) a year. The 
pay of the rural messengers, of whom there are eighteen, varies 
from £10 16s. to £12 (Rs. 108 to Rs. 120) a year, and averages 
£11 6s. 7id. (Rs. 113-5), This staff of men is distributed according 
to requirements — ^letters being delivered in some places daily, and in 
others only once a week. Before railway times, the Boml)ay post 
nsed to be brought to Broach by runners, accompanied from village 
to village by a Bhil watchman. During the tains it sometimes took 
as much as eight days for the post to reach Broach. 

According to a statement furnished by the post-master general, 
Bombay, in 1870-71, the latest year for which information is avail- 
able, 164,260 paid letters, 71,310 unpaid, 28,372 service, and 1,906 
registered letters, or in all 265,848, were received ; 178,597 paid 
letters, 104,870 unpaid, 38,809 service, and 2,630 registered, or in 
all 324,906, were despatehod. Under the new post office manual 
similar details are not registered. 

In 1870-71 the receipts amounted to £453 (Rs. 4,630), and the ex- 
penditure to £650 (Rs. 6,500), showing a balance against the district 
service of £197 (Rs. 1,970) ; the corresponding figures for 1873-74 
are— receipts, £651 (Rs, 6,510) j expenditure, £1,146 (Rs. 11,460) ; 
balance against the district, £495 (Rs. 4,950). 

Besides the railway telegraph office, there is one government tele- 
.,graph office in the town of Broach. The amount of work that has 
of Jate year^^passod through this office will bo seen from the follonv- 
ing statement : — 


Btatement showing the working of the Broach Telegraph Office, 1861-1874. 


Year. 

Statb Mibbagrb. 

PRIVATB MrBBAOES. 

Receipts. 

Expenditure, 

No. 

Value. 

No. 

Value. 

1661-62... 

34 

£ a, d. 

8 12 li 

2.483 

£ s. d. 

438 4 6 

£ a. d. 

446 16 7i 

} Ko infonnailon 

1664-66... 

29 

5 1 lo| 

4,418 

738 14 3 

74.3 16 1| 

) available. 

1870-71... 

22 

6 4 0 

1,561 

261 9 6 

267 13 6 

£ a. if. . 

505 19 0 

1673-74... 

65 

17 8 0 

2,292 

338 2 9 

355 10 9 

546 11 91 
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G4 200. 


Imports. 


Exports. 


The falling ofE in the number of private messages since 1864-65 is 
said to be chiefly due to the depression of trade. 

Articles §f Trade, — ^Broach is one of the oldest ports in Western 
India. IS'ghteen hundred years ago it was one of the chief seats 
of the trade then ciirried on between India and the marts of Western 
Asia.^ 

In the time of the author of the Periplus (a.d. 64-200) flve dis- 
tinct trade routes would seem to have centered at Broach, or, as it 
was thou called, Barugaza. Of these routes, two were by sea ^nd 
three were by land. Of the sea routes, that of most consequence was to 
Southern Arabia and Egypt. The other, a less important line of 
tradt», was with the ports of the Persian Gulf. By land, merchan-* 
dizc went and came northwards through Minnagara in Sind ; east- 
wards, through Ujain, then the capital of Malwa ; and southwards, as 
far as Daulatdbad (Tagara) and Faithan (I^lithana), the chief towns 
of the Deccan. 

The following is the list of articles imported from Arabia and 
Egypt : of metallic substances and precious stones — gold and silver, 
brass, tin, lead, cinnabar (ore of quicksilver), stibium (sulphuret of 
antimony for tinging the eyes), white glass, topazes, and coral ; of 
vegetable products — wine, of which Italian wines are said to have been 
the favourite, though wine from Asia Minor and Arabia was also 
imported, sweet lotus, storax (an aromatic resin), and other perfumes ; 
of manufactured articles — cloth, plain and mixed, and variegated 
sashes half a yard wide. The imports by sea from the Persian 
Gulf were ' slaves, gold, and pearls in laige quantities, but of an 
inferior sort; purple dates in great numbers, wine, and cloth of 
native manufacture.^ The imports by land aro said to have been from 
the north : of precious stones — the onyx ; of vegetable products — 
box, thorn, cotton of all sorts, long popper; of perfumes — spike- 
nard, costus (the root of an Himalayan thistle, Aucklandia), bcdellium 
(a fragmnt gum), and myrrh ; and of animal products — ivory and 
silk. From the cast and south came onyx stones ; and of manufac- 
tured articles — porcelain, muslins, and cotton, both fine and for ordi- 
nary wear. 

The exports from Broach by sea are said to have been to 
southern Arabia and Egypt : of vegetable products — ^rice, clarified, 
butter, oil of sesamum, cotton and sugar ; and of manufactured 
articles — ^muslin and sashes. To Oman, in the Persian Golf, the ships 
ore said to have taken from Broach : of metals — brass ; and of animal 
and vegetable products — ^hom, sandal- wood, and ebony * in round 
sticks. Besides these regular trade routes. Dr. Vincent alludes (IL, 
366) to a traffic from Broach to Africa for gold, and ' probably to 
Malabar and Ceylon for pepper and cinnamon.^ 


^ This account of the early trade of Broach is condensed from Vincent’s Periplus of 
the Erythreau Sea, Vol. IL, 366. 

° Vincent, II., 342. The <l>ahayyav tnjtrafiitwv which, from their apparent connec- 
tion with sesamulD, puzzled £&. Vincent, were perhaps sticks of ebony, s&am (Dalbregia 
acaminata). 
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In modern times, though the trade of Gujardt has never *again Chapter V. 
centred in the ports of the Broach district. Broach had so far TvU 

maintained its position as a mart, that from it, in the aeventeenth ixaae. 

century, ships sailed eastward to Java and Sumatra, and ta the west M«deni trade, 
as far as Adon and tho ports of the Red Sea. No details as to the 1638-1875. 
extent of the Broach trade at that time have been obtained; but 
the course of trade and the nature of the articles of impoi*t and of 
export are thus described ' by a traveller who visited Broach in 
1630: In their trade with Arabia tho vessels start from Broach 


in the beginning of March, and return in September. The imports 
from the Aden coast are chic^fly gold and silver ; besides these, 
coral, amber, misseit (a red dyo), coffee and opium ^ considered to bo 
the best in all the oast.' Prom Broach the exports to the Ar[A)ian 
coast are cotton, cloth, indigo, camphor, tobacco, alum, sulphur, 
benzoin, or benjamin (a gum, the resin of tho Styrax benzoin), 
pepper, and other spicos, myrobalans, and preserved fruits.'* With 
regard to the trade with tho Persian Gulf, tho same traveller says ; 

Small vessels from Surat, Cambay, and Broach, leaving Gujarat in 
January and February, and returning in April and tho beginning 
of May, trade with tho Persian Gulf. Prom Persia these ships bring 
brocades, silk-cloths, velvets, camclots, pearls, dried fruits, such as 
almonds, raisins, nuts, and dates; but especially they bring rose- 
water, ofwhich they make a very great tmde." 


The vessels that went to Sumatra (Achin) were of 120, 200, 
or 300 tons burden. To avoid the Portuguese, they were forced to 
start from Gujarat in May, and come back in October before tho close 
of the stormy months. Prom Sumatra thoso ships brought sul- 
phur, benzoin (or benjamin), camphor, porcelain, carded wool, and 
pepper. They exported from Broach ^ every sort of country-ware.' 
with the Malabar coast there was a gi'eat trade. Tho ships 
reached Gujarat in December and left in April. Prom Malabar 
tho imports were coir (cocoanut fibre) ; rop/vr (dried cocoanut kernels) ; 
brown sugar ; areca or betel-nut ; ^patany* (sappaii-wood, Csesalpinia 
sappan (?));* harpus/ used for caulking ships ; rice and other provi- 
sions. The exports to Malabar were opium, saffron, coral, cotton, 
thread, sail-cloth, and fabrics of many other kinds. Those who 
traded to Europe took to Goa — stuffs, cotton, indigo, saltpetre, lac, 
sugar, myrobalans, dried fruits, cabinets, and lacquered work. The 
tyade of which, before the Dutch and English came, the Portu- 
guese had the monopoly, was, of imports into Gujardt — ^lead, tin, 
vernailion, quicksilver, all kinds of cloth, ivory, sandal-wood, pepper, 
oardatnoms, cloves, porcelain, china-ware, cocoauuts, coir, and Euro- 
pean vases of gold and silver gilt. The exports from Gujardt 
wqre, for Europe— cloths of different kinds, indigo, saltpetre, lac, 
mgar, myrobalans, preserved fruits, bedsteads, cabinets, and other 
acquerea work ; for China and Japan the exports were — l)utter, as- 
tafoetida, opium, cumin seed, cotton, and thread. 


Later on, tho foreign trade of Gujardt centred more and more 
Q Surat, and from Surat was transferred to Bombay. The cotton 


Miiudolslo*s Voyages, 216-213. 
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exported from Broacli to China and Bengal was sent through 
Surat ^ and Bombay^ and as far back as 1815 ^ the Broach ports had 
ceased to have any foreign commerce. The whole was a coasting 
trade south to Bombay and all the intermediate portsp and north 
as far as ^Mandvi in Ciitch. The imports were sugar^ unwrought 
metals, woollens^ cocoanutSp spices, and all kinds of Eurd^e and 
China goods in use among the natives, with a small portion of teak, 
timber, bamboo, and rafters from Daman and the other ports in that 
neighbourhood, and government stores. The exports were cotton, 
grain, other products of the soil, and a few manufactures. 

Since 1837 the chief articles of trade from the Broach porta 
towards the south of Gujarat and the ports of the northern Konkan 
are, of exports — the flower of the mahnra tree (Bassia latifolia) and 
wheat ; of imports — molasses, rice in husk, betel-nut, plantains, bam* 
boo, and teak. To Bombay the exports are cotton and grain ; the 
import#-- iron, coal, ropes, and miscellaneous articles. To Malabar 
and other ports south of Bombay there are no exports; the im* 
ports are cocoanuts, coir-rope, betel-nut, pepper, sandal-wood, teak, 
and other kinds of timber. Towards the west and north to the 
Kathiawar ports, and to Cutch, the exports are grain, cotton-seed, 
mahnra flowers, tiles, and firewood ; the imports, chiefly stones for 
building. The traflic with Karachi is almost the same as that with 
Cutch. It is carried on only to a very limited extent. A vessel 
occasionally sails to Zanzibar and brings back white dates ; but this 
rarely happens. 

Under the head of navigation of theNi.rbada (p. 345), some account 
is given of the trade formerly 1 820) carried on during the rains up the 
Narbada to Talakwara. This traffic is still maintained, though to a 
limited extent ; much of the ]>roduce, which at that time found its 
way to Broach by water is now taken to the different railway stations. 
The value of the goods conveyed by this route in 1 874 is estimated at 
about £15,000 (Rs. 1,50,000), of which £14,700 (Bs. 1,47,000) were 
imports into Broach, and £300 (Rs. 3,000) represented the value of 
the exports. The imports wore chiefly grain, carnelian stones, timber^ 
and firewood ; the exports salt and cocoanuts. 

Prom a statement ® furnished by Colonel Williams, of the extent 
of the sea trade carried on in his time, it appears that in 1816-16 
the imports into the city of Broach were valued at £147,772 12^^ 
(•Rs. 14,77,726), and the exports at £38,959 18«. (Rs. 3,89,*^9). • 
l^ese returns do not include the export of raw cotton, which, if 
taken at about £80,000, (Rs. 8,00,000),^ would give, for the entire 


1 The trade of Broach in 1805 was chiefly centred at Surat. * The produce of the 
country round Broach, coneisting of cotton, cotton-yam, and piece-goods, is generally 
[Ripped to Surat.*— Milbuni’s Onental Commerce, 136. 

‘ Colonel Williams' Memoir, 67. 

’ Colonel Williams’ Memoir, 68. 

^ Forbes* Oriental Memoirs, Vol II., 23. —No estimate of the amount exported 
from Broach has been traced except that given in the text. Mr. Forbes states that 
for the years during which he was in Broach (1776-17^) the average export of raw 
<^otton to China and Bengid was 20,000 bales, at £3 10a. (Bs. 35) a bale » £70|000 
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export and import trade, a total value of £266,7*32 1 0«. (its. 26,67,325). 
Duriiig the ten years ending with 1847, the earliest period ttr which 
i^galar trade returns are available, the average yearly vfi^llp both 
imports and exports was £1,150,091 (Rs. 1,15,00,910). From that 
time the sea traffic would seem steadily to have declincfe. From 
1856 t6 1862 the average yearly returns wet'e only £970,339 (Rs. 
97,03,390). Between 1865 and 1870 the average was reduced to 
£634,369 (Rs. 63,43,690), while in 1874 the returns had fallen as low 
as £891,297 (Rs. 39,12,970), or about one-third part of tho value of 
the con*esponding returns twenty -five years before. 

In 1820 Colonel Williams t^rrote that the goods imported from 
Bombay arid Surat wore ^passed into the interior in large two- 
wheeled carts drawn by eight and ten yoke of oxen, which canfo to 
Broach and Jambusar for the purpose.^ In 1849 this traffic was so 
considerable that every year about 2,000 carts left Broach for thO 
inland parts of Gujardt and the west of Malwa.^ At that time this 
cartage supported tho special class of Musalman cart-men, called in 
Broach Ndgoris, who are said to have emigrated from Nrgor in 
Malwa. At present no returns are available to show to what extent 
cart traMc with the inland parts of tho province is still maintained j 
but that this branch of trade has of late years greatly fallen off there 
Would seem to be no doubt. 

Tho dliief cause of the decline of the sea trade and of the cart traffic 
of tho district is to be found in tho competition of tho railway. Tho 
line of rail passes between the inland districts and tho ports, and so 
draws off the traffic, which, under former arrangements, found its 
way in carts to the sea-board, and thence in boats to Bombay. As 
the railway traffic returns are kept in tons, and do not show the values 
of the goods carried, no direct comparison of the total returns of tliei 
district of late years with the totals for former years is available j 
but it would seem, according to tho tables of values adopted by tho 
appraisers of tho Bombay custom-house, that in 1874 tho total 
values of tho exports by rail from the five stations of tho Broach 
district amounted to a sum of £1,355,490 (Rs. 1,35,54,900), while 
tho value of imports for the same year was £507,355 (Rs. 50,73,560). 
Tho total value of the district trade by sea and rail in 1874 was, 
according to this calculation, £2,254,142 (Rs. 2,25,41,420 ) ; an increase 
of 96’17 per cent as compared with £1,150,091 (Rs. 1,15,00,910), tho 
iAvemge total value of the sea traffic for the ten years ending with 
18^. Statistics of the railway traffic are available since 1868. From 
these returns it would seem that though, as compared with the earliest 
yearsi there is a consideiable advance during the past four years, the 
totals have varied but little. In 1868 tho returns for the five stations 
show, that 296,468 passengers were carried, as compared with 404,01 7 
in 1874, while the traffic in goods has risen during the same period 
from 63,261 tons to 71,584 tons. Tho highest total pf passengers 
daring this term of seven Jrcars was 440(,483 in^l870, and of goods 
7l|584 tons in 1874. The effect of tho railway on the trade of the 


}ilr. Haviea^B Ststisticsl Account, 18494 
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town o.f Broach has been to reduce its importance as a provincial 
mart. * In former years Broach was the head-quartors of trade for 
the whoj^area between the rivers Mahi and Narbada^ and for a large 
tract of land inwards as far as Ratlam in western Malwa. By the 
opening bf the railway this through trafSc from the inland distr<$tS 
to the sea-board lias to a large extent been diverted to the tlifFerent 
stations along tlu; line of rail, tho merchandize being conveyed from 
thence direct U) Bombay. The details for the Broach station show 
an increase in tho total number of passengers from 18t,782 in 4868 
to 216^210 in 1874, and in tho quantity of goods from 37,62Q in 
1 868 to 42 ,0 1 3 tons in 1 874. During the term of seven years ending 
in 1 67 1, tho greatest total number of passengers was 242^828 in 1870, 
and of goods 42,918 tons in 1 874. Of the smaller stations, tmdc has 
most increased in Palcj, where passenger traffic has advanced from 
37,733 in 1868 to 73,120 in 1874, and the earriage of goods from 
2,689 jtons in 1868 to 11,305 tons in 1874. The roinaining stations 
show tlio following increase during tho same term of years : in 
passenger traffic — Ankles\var,from 47,262 in 1868 to 71,340 in 1874; 
PanoH, from 9,704 in 1808 to 11,345 in 1874 ; and Chamargam, from 
16,987 in 1868 to 31,502 in 1874. In goods traffic — Ankleswar, 
from 9,976 tons in 1868 to 12,373 tons in 1874; Panoli, from 248 
in 1868 to 1,862 in 1874; and Chamargam, from 2,728 in 1868 to 
3,631 ill 1874. 

The most important branch of the Broach trade is its export of 
cotton. To tho total of 65,3 18 tons, valued at £1,637,965 (Rsi 
1,63,79.050), exported during the yivir 1871, cotton contributed 
£1,376,508 (Rs. l,37,05,0tS0), or per cent. Of the entire 

quantity of cotton exported m 1874, :iU,9l4 tons, or 84’56 per cent, 
wore sent to Bombay by rail, and 3,820 tons, or 15*43 per cent, by 
sea. Besides tho capital invested in its direct export, the preparation 
of this cotton for the market iurnishes employment to a large amount 
of capital and to a considcrablo body of labour. 

In 1874 thirty-one steam factories were employed in connection 
with this trade. Of those, nineteen were situated in Broach, four in 
•Pdlej, three in Anklcswar, throe in Jainbusar, one in Chamdrgami 
and one in Ilav. Tho rapid development of the different branches 
of the cotton industry in tho Broach district is shown by the fact 
that all of these factories have been established within the last fifteen 
years : two in 1861, two in 1862, one in 1864, three in 1866, oi^e in ’ 
1867, one in 1868, one in 1869, four in 1870, thirteen in 1871, •oil© ‘ 
in 1872, and two in 1873. Of the whole number, two are spinnings 
mills, with a total of 25,640 spindles ; six arc pressing-houses, with 
a total of ten full-presses ; and twenty-three are ginning-foctories, 
with 1,264 gins. The twenty-eight factories, for which statistics are 
available, employed in 1874 3,519 hands, of whom 3,283 were tern* 
porary and 236 permanent; and distributed as wages, in the slack 
season (June to January)^ a daily sum of £24 14s. (Rs. 247), and in 
the busy time (January to June) a corresponding total of £176 12s. 
(Rs. l,/66). 

This export trade in cotton at Broach has tho special interest |hat 
it is the only industry that has to an^ considerable degree succeeded 
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in drawing European capital and European labour beyond mo limits 
of the presidency town. The materials for a somewhat dota^'d com- 
pai*ison of the course of tho export trade in cotton at Br^h before 
and after the introduction of steam power arc fortunately wailable. 

^It would seem that about a century ago (1773 1783), when 
Broach first came under British management, the cotton trade was in 
tho hands of a large number of petty dealers. In the extract from 
his Memoirs, quoted above (p. 401), on the subject of cotton adultera- 
tion, Mr. Forbes talks of visiting, in one morning, as many as a 
hiiifdred yards belonging to different owners, where, apparently, tho 
cotton wool was separated from tho seed. The greater part of the 
cotton trade of those times consisted of supplying the hand-loom 
weavers of the district, and could bo carried on with success 6y a 
class of small traders. When, however, twenty years afterwards, 
cotton became an important article of export, moro capital was re- 
quired to carry on the trade, and so, by degrees, business was*tonded 
to centre in the hands of a smaller nnmber of large capitalists. 

In 1850, before the introduction of railways, there were in tho 
larger towns wholesale dealers, wahhCiria^ men of some property, by 
whom tho export trade in cotton was managed. In tho villages 
there was another sot of traders, men with but little capital of their 
own, who, also called wahhariaj carried on business as retail cotton- 
dealers. The country dealers lived in a village, whore they owned 
a yard, or space of ground, enclosed by a fence, generally of matting. 
Here, in the season (March to May), the cultivators brought tlieir 
cotton and piled it in the middle of the dealers^ yard. Along tho 
sides of the yard there were commonly sheds, where the local 
' cleaners,' or gins, were worked. About the middle of tho rains 
the village dealer, when his last season's stock was disposed of, paid 
a visit to his banker in the nearest town, consulted him as to tho 
chance of a rise in- prices, and borrowed from him a sum of money. 
Taking this cash with him, the small dealer, on his return, would 
start on a tour through the parts of the district where he was known. 
In one village he would pass a few days with the headman, stopping 
in another with some cultivator, whose cotton he generally bought. 
In this way the dealer found out who, among tho villagers, wore in 
want of an advance, and at what rates each would agree to mortgage 
his crop of growing cotton. These advances were generally required 
by the peasants in November and December, when picking time was 
stilf two or three months off, and when the first part of their ronli 
fell due. The transactions of the dealer were chiefly with tho poorer 
class of villagers. His agreement with them varied according to 
circumstances. To some the advance was made on condition tliat 
tho dealer was to dispose of tho crop on commission, and repay him- 
self out of the proceeds. With others tho arrangement was that tho 
crop, when ready> should bo sold to tho dealer at the ruling rate of 


1 The details that follow are, for tho moat part, compiled from Government Blue 
Book lib of 1S57 (Bast India Cotton) ; from Mackay’s Western India; and tom a 
paper kindly prepared by Mr. Cotton, of Broach. 
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the proceeds to be retained and placed to the credit of the 

borroweli very often the crop was sold before it was sown^ and 
sometimes /he cultivator sold part of bis crop, receiving half or one-^ 
The Co'fTON Trade, quaj^ter (i its value in advance months before it was ready. The 
Develoiunent, largo lanclholders and careful well-to«do villagers obtained advances 
1850 '! 861 . direct from the town middleman, who in his turn, in many caSes, had 
to borrow from the town banker. At that time (1840-50) about 
ODo-balf of ^ he whr^lo cotton crop of the district is said to have been 
partly or wholly mortgaged before it was brought to market, When 
the cotton was [heked, it was geuemlly for some weeks stored in the 
village farm-yard, hhilL This storing was done in one of two ways, 
either in pits or in sheds. The pits wore on an average eight feet 
long, four feet wide, and five foot deep. There were sheds in a few 
villiiges only. Those sheds were built of slight bamboo-stakes, inter., 
woven with palm or millet leaves. Under either form of storing tho 
cotton ^as liable to be stainod by dust and damp. When tho whole 
crop was housed, the cultivator carted his cotton to the dealers’ 
cleaning store. Here tho interest of the cultivator in the crop ceased, 
The seed remained a perquisite in the hands of tho cleaner, and was 
valuable enough to repay him for the cost both of cleaning apd of 
pressing the cotton. After the wool was separated from tho seed, 
the cotton was carried to the press, a primitive-looking affair, tho 
condensing power lying in two paralbA wooden screws, cut not by 
machinery, but by hand. The quantity of cotton pressed into one 
pac^kago was about 392 pounds (half a Bombay IMndiJ, Theso 
machines, of which each village dealer had generally one, wore for 
the most part imperfect, leaving the bnles so rough and loose that 
ally form of trickt^ry might afterwa»*ds Ix' practised upon them. 
Before it left the distnet tin* cotton of tho village dealer generally 
passed into tho hands of a tnwii dealer. Besides these two classes of 
dealers, with whom tho chance of profit or loss lay, there was the 
broker, daldl, paid by a commiKsioii, through whoso hands all cotton 
sold to Bombay raercli.ants had to pass. Sometimes the interest of the 
iiowii dealer did not cease in Broach. Ho had a native agent, daldl^ 
in Bombay, and occasionally h^rwarded a supply of cotton to him 
for sale. Between tho dealers’ promises and Bombay, the cotton, 
from its imperfect packing and other causes, was exposed to injury 
oithor from accident or design. Finally at Bombay, before it was 
shipped, tho cotton had to bo again pressed. Perhaps from not 
making sufBoiont allowaueo for the effect of tho very low prices {ha!; 
niled for many years previous to 1850, it has been usual to ebarg'e 
the local dealers of that time with impoverishing the Broach peasants 
and making thoir cotton unsaleable. Mr. D:ivies did not, however, 
share this opinion. Ho wote, in 1847, ''tho local dealers have been 
losing of late years. They do not make a profit of more than Bs. 6 
per khdudi, or, at tho rates then reigning, above 5^ or ^^"per cent. 
Of late years theso dealers have been too much abused, In bard 
times they may be put to disliuuest shifts, but they are not grasping 
middlemen. It should be borne in mind that they bemend the 
cultivator, and, in a manner, become security for the pi|^lic revenue 
by their jointly extensive transactions, and that, by their frugal 
management and moderdte profits, they occupy the place of tbo ifiore 
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extensive merchants whom tho temptation of employing thar papital 
to better purposes has withdrawn from the district/^ A 

Since tho introduction of tho railway (18G1), and sincoif i*oach has 
become a field for the investment of European capital, tlji course of 
its cotton trade has considerably changed. Cotton is now bought in 
one of two ways, either by tho local agents of Bombay firms, or by 
the owners of ginning-factories in Broach. The local agents, when 
ordered to buy, somctiiuos send out their own broker to tho villages 
to purchase direct from the grower. But they generally do business 
through the dealer, who, as in former times, gets tho cotton into liis 
hands by making advances te tlie cultivators. The sum advanced 
varies, it is said, from tho mil vtilue of the cotton to a nommal amount 
of 10«. to £1 (Rs. 5 to Rs. 10). The natm*e of the dealings bc^veen 
the cultivator and the VJahhdrm would seem to have somewhat changed 
since 1850. Tho advauce is now said to bo earnest-money, to bind 
the'«ultivator to his bargain rather than the mortgage of lii^ (‘rop by 
the cultivator to tide over tho hard months on to Imrvost. The extent 
to which the dealer is inclined in any season to make advanrea will 
depend on the view ho takes of tho future prices of cotton. If he is 
of opinion that the price of cotton is likely to rise, he will buy in July 
and August while the crop is still young ; but, as a rule, the dealer 
seldom makes largo advances before October. Of this branch of trade, 
tho local dealer has still almost a monopoly. Tho owners of factories 
or outside traders seldom make advances to cultivators. Formerly the 
owners of ginning-factories in Broach also bought their cotton from 
local dealers. Competition, however, grew keener, and, finding but 
a small margin of profit left to them, the owners of gins aro said, of 
late years, to have, to a considerable extent, taken to dealing direct 
with tho cultivator. In January and Febi-Uary they send out their 
broker, daldl^ to the villages to bargain with the cultivators to sell 
their cotton to them, or, at least, to bring it to be ginned at their 
factory. Some of tho cultivators, esj)ecially well-to-do men of the 
Bohora class, are said to have become independent enough to prefer 
to bring their cotton into the town, and deal direct with tho ginner. 
In Broach those men sometimes go from one factory to another, 
trying to have their cotton ginned at speciilly low rates. A few 
cultivators are said to trade in cotton ; and, after having it ginned, got 
it pressed and sent to Bombay. This, Wvever, is unusual, Tlio 
intorei^t of the cultivator generally ceases when he hands over tho 
cotton to the ginner. 

In the matter of ginning and pressing, a very great change has 
taken place in the last twenty-five years. Tho old native cleaner, 
cTuwko, is no longer.used. All tho cotton of the district is now clean- 
ed in steam ginning-factories by ^ns known as the Platt Macarthy 
roller-gins. In the case of pressing, the change is not so complete, 
lie speed and safety of the railway journey, the freedom from tho 
need of insuring, and from the chance of robbery and adulteration^ 
have, it is true, induced merchants to send almost all their pur- 
chases of cotton by rail, while the importance of small packages 
has led them to have their cotton baled hi the steam press-houses. 
But as the steam presses at. work in Bombay make much smaller 
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bales t\kA tbe presses used in Broach^ and as, under this arrange* 
inent, thABombay merchant has the opportunity of personally as- 
certainingUhe quality of the cottpn he buys^ it still is sometimes for 
the benofiiof the exporter to buy cotton brought down from the 
Broach disirict in half-pressed bales, and fall-press it in Bombay. 
So much is this the case* that '^daring the year 1874 , 8 , 385 ^ tonsp 
or 40’92 percent, of the cotton sent by rail, wore half-pressed bales. 
And as almost all the cotton brought by boat — 15'43 per cent of tho^ 
total supply — shipped in a half-pressed state, it would seem that* 
less than one-half of its ^export of cotton leaves thu Broach district 
iufull.prcssod bales. " . - ^ ‘ 

Since the American war the price of cotton has not again fallen so 
low a3 it ruled for a long term of years previous bo 1850. The aver- 
age value of good fair Broach cotton in BoVubay has during the past 
live years (1870-1875) been £22 5s. (Rs. 222^) a liomhn,y khaMi (784 
lbs.), or a pound, as compared with £9 (Rs. 90) a hhdnd!, orz^d. 

a pound during the eighteen years ending with 1850. There is, there- 
fore, at present a larger margin of profit to bo divided among the 
pi’oducers and traders in Broach cotton than was formerly the case. 
Tlie question, however, remains whether, if America was again able, 
as she was in the years from 1838 to 1850, to sell ootton in Liverpool 
at rates varying from 4gd, to G^d. a pound. Broach cotton would 
now bo in a better position than it then was to compete with the 
American produce. As detailed estimates of the items that go to 
form the cost of laying down Broach cotton iit Bombay were pre- 
pared in 1847 by Mr. Davies, and in 185U by Mr. Mackay, and are * 
also, through the kindness of Mr. Cotton, oi Broach, available for the 
year 1875, a comparison of these different statemoiits may be useful. 


The elements of the price of Broach cotton ready for export in 
Bombay may be brought under two heads: i, the cost of raising 
the 'raw produce; ii, the charges incurred in bringing the raw 
produce to the Bombay market. Under the head cost of raising the 
raw produce, two items are included : (a) the state charge on the 
land cultivated, and (6) the actual cost of tillage. Precise infortua- 
tion on these points cannot bo looked for. The following-estimates, 
, framed by gentlemen who have made those questions their special 
study, are perhaps tolerably trustworthy guides, to ascertain the 
portion of the cost of production due to the pressure of the state 
demand, Mr. Davies, in 1847, estimated^ that in Broach the avera^ 
yielU of clean cotton per acre was about eighty pounds, or but slightly 
more than one-tenth part of a Bombay khdndi of 784 pounds of 
* loan cotton. , At the rate of assessment then in force, the govern^ 
ment demand on those ten acres would, Mr. Davies> ddculated, 
amount to £4 176*. 3d. (Bs. 48-10). Mr. Mackay., in 1850, estimated* 
the average outturn of clean cotton per acre at about lUO pounds, or 


^ statement forwarded with liis report of 28th January 1847 to the Committee of 
Inquiry into the decline of the Bombay cotton trade, 1^6.— BeWn Kaat indU 
Cotton, ly., 33 0857). ' * 

* Maokaye ^Yu8iorll India, 15D. . . • 
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ftbont one^eighth part of a Bombay hhundi. . The total stajl demand 
on an area of eight acres amounts,, according to Mr. Malay’s cal- 
cnlations, to £4 1«. 6d. (RsT 40*12). In his article on tb* cultivation 
of cotton, Mr. Boyts h&s accepted Mr. Davios’s estimattf ef eighty Cotton XHAua, 
.ponnds of clean cotton per -acre, or about one* tenth of* a Bombay Cost of produotioii, 
Ichan^kaA ah average outturn for a series of years for the xVhole land 1847-187S. 
of.thoOTbtrictk As imo average government assessment was in 18,73-74 
jbstimated to be (i<?. (R$. 4-4) per aci’e,* this latest estimate 
would fix at £iB8f (Rs. 42-8)' the state demaml from the land n> 

(][\jired to produce a Bombay /c/^tivdi of cotton. The following are 
the estiulhtea of the cost inoarrcd by the cultivator in growing a 
Bombiiy khdndi of clean uotton. In the stateraont quoted above, 

Mr. rjavies does ijpt go into the details of the question of cSst of 
cultivation. His estimate shows a total charge under this head of 
£1 12s. 4Jd. '(Ra.‘l0.8).*' 

Ml". Mackay considers the average cost of cultivation to ho about 
6s. fid. (Rs. 3-4) per acre, or, .on tho eight Hcrcs rt'qnircd, according 
to his calculation, to .produce a Bombay khnuHi of cotton, a total 
outlay of £2 12s.‘(Rs. 2fi.) To this he adds an item of 6s. interest on 
money borrowed, making the total cost of tillage £2 1 8s. (Rs. 29).* 

Mr. Beyts estimates tho average cost of cultivation at 14s. (Rs. 7) 
per acre, or, on the ten acres required, a total outlay of £7 (Rs. 70). 

ITie cost of producing the raw material is, therefore, according to 
Mr. Davies (1847) — government land cess, £4 17s. 3d. (Rs. 48-10) ; cost 
of tillage, £1 12s. 4Jd. (Rs. 16-3) ; totd cost of production, £fi 9s. l\d. .. 

(Rs. 64-13). • According. 4o Mr. Mackay (1850)'— government cess, 

£4 Is. fid. (Rs. 40-12) ; cost of tillage, £2 18s. (Rs. 29) ,* total cost of 
production, £6 198. fid. (Rs. 69-12). And according to Mr. Beyts (1875) 

•—government cess, £4 os? (Rs. 42-8) ; cost of tillage, £7 (Rs. 70} j 

total cost of production, £11 5s. (Rs. 112-8). 

• 

The charges incurred in preparing and forwarding the cotton to Forwarding chaiges, 
market can be more accurately ascertained than tho cost of pn)ducing 1847-187& 
the raw material. Mr. Davies (1^847) estimated that of a total cost of 
£7.11s. l\d. (Rs. -75-13) on a Bombay khmdi of clean Broach cotton 
in Bombay, £1 2s. (Rsi 11), or 14^ per cent of tho whole amount, 
consisted of preparing and forwarding charges. This sum of £1 2s. 

(Rs.. 11) was made up of the following items 
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^Cknrormnent Bewlution at-p. 134 of the Broach settlement report ; 9«. ihf. 
(Rs. 4-15-9) is the avera^^e assesBinent for Broach sub-division, the most highly 
assessed portion of. the dutrict. ' * 

* Mr. Daviee's statement, Blue Book IIL, 32.— -Seo, however, Mr. Davies’fii answers 
to a set of questions proposed by the Hon. Mr. Willoughby ( 1850), Blue Book 111., 98 
(1857)» where he gives an average cost of cultivation at 7^. (Bs. 3-8) per acre, 3s. Id, 
(Rs. 1-12-8) per bighaf considerably different from the estimate quoted above. 

> Mackay’s Wqitem ludia^ 169. ' 
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* S^emeni shotoing the Fonvarding Chargee on 784 pounde of 
I clean Cotton, 1847. 


^ — 

^ Mr, Davies^ estimate. 

£ Si d. 

Es. a, p. 

Dealer’s profit 

0 10 0 

a 0 0 

Br(»ach broker's commission 

0 3 0 

1 8 d 

Shipping 4 o Boinbiiy 

0 S 0 

4 0 0 

D;uieage 

0 10 

0 8 0 

e 

Additional nhurges,^ 

» 

Bombay n^itJve agents 

0 3 6 

1 12 d 

Mmcellaneons charges 

0 0 9 

0 6 0 

he^rcssing for export, and shix^ping charges 

0 14 0 

7 0 0 

2 Ojr 3 

20 2 0 

Add-- 

1 


Cost ofprodticing the raw materials as first estimated. 

0 9 7i 

64 73 0 

Total cost on a Bombay Jchdndi of Broach cotton ready 

8 9 lOi 

84 16 0 

for cxxjort 

Bombay charges at per cent on £8 10«. (Rs. 85) ... 

0 9 

4 11 0 


8 19 3 

89 10 0 


1 The Tmninlng o1itirg(4, not taken Into account by Mr. DaviuSi arcadiled from Mr. Mackay*B (1860) 
and litr. Cotton's (1876) ostimatps. 

That is, in 1847, of £8 19s. Sd. (Tls. 89-10), the total cost of laying 
down the cotton at the place of export, £6 9s. 7^d, (Rs. 64-13), or 
about 72'32 per cent, represented tin" cost of producing the raw 
material, and £2 9s. (Ks. 24-1‘J}, .>r 27 08 per cent, were spent 
in preparing and bringing l lie raw produce to market. 

Mr. Mackay (1850) estiiiiated that of a total cost of £9 9». lO^J* 
(Rs. 94-15) on a Bombay lluhidi of Broach cotton ready for export 
at Bombay, £2 10s. 4Jd. (Us. 25-3), or 26’53 per cent, of the whole 
amount consisted of preparing and forwarding charges. This sum of 
£2 10«. (Us. 25-8) was made up of these items : — 

Statement showing the Forwarding Charges on 78 ^jpou 7 ids of, deem 
Cotton^ 1850. 


Dealer's profit 

Transxiort to place of Bliix)mont 

*t'reight to Bombay 

Bonmay native agent’s commissiou 

Minor charges in Bombay 

Hepressins and shipping charges 

Bombay charges, at 5i ])er cent, on £0 (Rs. 90) 

£ ». d. 

0 14 0 

0 2 3 

0 6 0 

0 8 6 

0 0 9 

0 14 0 

0 9 lOi 

Re, a, 

7 0 0 (, 
1 2 5 : 
a 0 n) 

1 12 0 

0 6 0 

7 0 0 

4 15 0 

Total... 

2 10 

■4* 

25 3 0 


That is, in 1850, of £9 98. (Bs. 94<»15), the total amount 
realized at the place of export, £6 19«. 6(2. (Bs. 69*12), or 73*4? per 
cent, went to the cultivator, and £2 10s. 4^^. (Bs. 26*3), or 26*63 per 
cent,were spent in preparing and bringing the raw produce to market. 
It will bo noticed that neither Mr. Davies nor Mr. ln^kay has made 
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any allowance for cleaning or pressing charges. * Under thi system Chapter 
in force before the introduction into Broach of steam-ginnUg machi- TmT 
nery, cotton^^seed was considered to belong to the dealer! who was “M®- 
also the cleaner and presser. As this seed was a valued^rticle of Oottoit Trads. 
food for milch cows, its price repaid the dealer, not only fbr the cost Forwarding chargoib 
of cleaning, but for pressing and local storage as well. * Sometimes, 1947-1875. 
even after meeting these charges, the seed left a margin of profit. 

Ab Mr. Davies wrote in 1847, '^occasionally, in these hard times, the 
dealer makes more profit out of the seed than out of the cotton.^’ 

Mr. Cotton (1876) estimates that, under the present system, of 
£14 Os. 6d. (Bs. 140-4), the t(%al charges of preparing and laying 
down a Bombay khdndi of Broach cotton in Bombay ready for export, 

£2 15jj. Qd, (Rs. 27-12), or 19*78 per cent, represent forwarang 
charges. The total sum of £2 15s. Gd. (Bs. 27-12) is made up of th» 
following items : — 

• 

Statement of Fonoardmg Charges on 784 pomids of clean Cotton^ 1875. 


Cartage from village to ginning-factory 

Ginning at £1 7«. (Rb. 13-12) on a Broach itMnc2i of 

860 Ida. , on a Bombay khdndi of 784 lbs 

Pressing at 9a. (Rs. 4-8) per bale — two bales 

Other charges at Broach 

Bombay charges, 54 per cent, on £20 (Rs. 200) 
Shipping charges, at la. 6d, (12 as.) a bale 


From this total of £4 14a; (Rs. 47) has to be taken the 
value of cotton seed under existing arrangements re- 
turned by the ginner to the owner of the cotton. 
This seed is worth 14a. (Rs. 7) per bhdr, or £1 18a. 6d. 
(Rs, 19-4) per Bombay khdndi 


Total... I 


£ 

8. 

d. 

Rs. 

a. 

P- 

0 

6 

0 

3 

0 

e 

1 

5 

0 

12 

8 

0 

0 

18 

0 

9 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

10 

0 

0 

1 

2 

0 

11 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

1 

8 

u 

4 

14 

0 

47 

0 

0 

1 

18 

8 

19 

4 

a 

2 

15 

6 

27 

12 

0 


On the present average price of £20 (Bs. 200) for a khdndi of good 
fidr Broach cotton, this sum of £2 ISs. Gd. (Bs. 27-12) forms a clmrgo 
of about 13*87 per cent, leaving 86^13 per cent to the cultivator. 

This estimate would seem to show that, though actually heavier,, 
the preparing and forwarding charges are, relatively to the present 
rates realized by Broach cotton, lighter than they were before the 
ipjirodnotion of steam power into Broach. If, however, the price of 
'good fair Broach cotton were to fall to £10 (Bs. 100) per khdndi ^ — ^^d 
this is an estimate ten per cent higher than the average actual prices 
during the eighteen years ending with 1850,— the present charges for 
bringing it to market would seem to form a heavier burden on the 
cotton tiie corresponding cost under the former system. A few 
of the items are percentage charges, and those would be reduced. 
Blit, according to Mr. Cotton^s estimate, it would seem that, after all 
deductions have been made, the forwarding charges on a khdndi of 
cotton worth £10 (Rs. 100), would not, at present rates, fall below 
twenty per cent. The following statement shows, in tabnlw form, the 
esl^mates of the comparative cost of the present and of the formec 
afVengements for exporting cotton from Broach 
8 705—56 
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i 0 / iJit cost in Somhau of 7 84 pounds of chan Brooioh OoUon^ 
1847-1876. 


Goflt of pi 

TMT I 

‘odtidng the 
tiaieriaT, 

ForwBidlng chu^fSM. 

TotoL 

lls, a. 

£ R. d. 

Rs. a. 

£ 8. d. 

Bs. a. 

Barf. 

64 13 

6 9 7i 

24 13 

2 9 7| 

89 10 

a 19 3 

1 69 12 

6 19 6 

26 3 

2 10 44 

94 15 

9 9 101 

112 8 

11 5 0 

27 12 

2 15 0 

140 4 

14 0 6 


1847.. . Mr. Dav^oa 

1850.. . 1.r. Mackay 

1875.. 'Mesara. Bey if 

Cotton... 


With regard to the second pointy i^hether, under existing arrange^ 
naentSj Broach cotton comes to market in a cleaner state than it 
formerly came, it would seem that, although its condition varies con- 
siderably from year to year, the character of machine-ginned Broach 
cotton shows on the whole, since 1871, a marked improvement. 
* , ^ . Contrasted with the 

iiUUemeni showing iho average values per Bombay khdndt 
of the undermentioned varieties of East India Cotton, 

1871-1875. 


Year. 

\ 

niidlera. 1 

Umruwatl. 

Machine-gin. 
lied Broach. 

Savr-ginned 

DhRrw&r. 


£ R. d. 

£ R. d. 

£ R. <f. 

a£ 

1871 ... 

20 10 0 

20 12 0 

21 16 0 

21 6 0 

1872 ... 

23 10 6 24 16 0 

25 16 0 

25 3 6 

1873 ... 

20 5 6 

20 15 6 

22 10 6 

20 13 6 

1874 ... 

17 11 ( 

» 18 3 6 

19 13 6 

18 4 0 

1875 .. 

18 2 ( 

MS 6 0 

21 9 0 

18 9 0 


other chief varieties 
of Indian cotton, the 
returns in the margin 
show that since 1871 
the value of machine- 
ginned Broach has 
risen 9 ’87 per cent as 
compared with Dho- 
lera, 9*40 per.ceut as 
compared with Umra- 
wati, and 11*92 per 
cent as compared with saw-ginned Dhdrwdr, Again, when contrast- 
ed with American cotton, tlir* marginal statement would seem to 

show that, as com- 
pared with the ten 
years before 1 850, the 
excess value of Ameri- 
can cotton over Broach 
has for the ten years 
ending with 1876 
fallen from 34^62 to 
17’41, a decrease of 
17*21 per cent. 


statement showing the relative lAveriwol values tra pence 
per pound of Broach amt American Cotton, 1840-1875. 


Ten years* 
average. 

I Broach cot- 
1 ton (Surat). 

American 

cotton 

(Ui^ands). 

Fercentago excess 
in value of Ameri- 
can cotton. 

1840-49 

i 

3*87 

6-21 

34-62 

1866-75 

8-73 

10*25 

1 

17-41 


, Among exports, grain stands next in importance to cotton. 
articles exported under the head of grain are wheat to Bombay, aitd 
Indian millet to £&thi4w&r and Catch. The mnn n u tr. } wth V 
of these heads are not shown separately. Frcma the sea traffic retaran, 
it would seem that between 1837 and 1847 the ann ua l total qmntHy 
of grain exported by sea was valned at £13,902 (Rs. l,89.02(n, risififf 
from that to £84,914 (Rs. 3,49,140) between 18B6 and 1862 til?, 
between 1865 and 1870, it readied £48,709 (Rs. ^87,090). In 1874 
It had a^in fallen to £25,245 (Rs. 2,52,450). From the nalmv 
retums, it appears that during tiie years from 1870 to 1874,tiiito 
was an average export of grain by land from all the^ve stations of 
the distnct of 2,799 tons, valned at £20,992 (Rs. 2,00,928}. 
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The export^ next in value to grain is the flowor of {he fncthura Mahon flow, 
(l^sia latifolia), a forest tree which abounds in the Baro^ and R6j< 
pipla territories. The flower is gathered in the hot weather, 
puiydia^ prinoipally by Pdrsis of Broach, who consign it in large 
quantities to the Bombay arrack distillers. Its transmission from 
ihe^ interior to the place of export gives employment to a consider- 
able niunber of carriers belonging to Broach. 'J'he average annual 
value of the export of mahura from the Broach ports between 1837 
and 1847 was £23,978 (Ra. 239,780). Since then it has fallen off 
till, in 1874, it was only £15,258 (Rs. 1,52,580). The railway retoms 
show a total export in 1874 of thirty tons, valued at £1 14 (Rs. 1 ,140). 

The fiilling off in the export of mahura flowers is said to be due to 
the exportation by rail ^rect from Baroda and other stations to 
Bombay. The present exports by sea are shipments to Catch and 
Kdthidwdr. 


Between 1837 and 1847 the average yearly value of M41wa opium 0]^am. 
shipped to Bombay from Tankdri was £551,267 (Ba. 55,12,670). 

This export has now ceased, as the Mdlwa opium is taken by rail to 
Bombay. 

** The vcdue of the piece-goods exported from Broach,*’ wrote Pieoe.gooda. 
Mr. Davies in 1849, ** has during the last few years declined very 
greatly.” ** These expoi^,” he adds, " represent the last remnant of 
the coarse fabrics, the produce of Broach, Baroda, and of a few other 
towns in the interior, which are fast yielding to English cottons.” 

In the ten years ending with 1847 the average annual value of the 
piece-goods exported from Broach by sea was £15,152 (Rs. 1,51,520); 
between 1856 and 1862 the total fell to £4,640 (Bs. 46,400) ; and 
from 1865 to 1870 was farther reduced to £1,121 (Bs. 11,210.) In 
the sea traffic returns for 1874 piece-goods no longer appear as an 
article of export. The railway returns would seem to show, for the 
five years ending 1874, an average yearly export of piece-goods from 
Broanh of sixty-six tons, valued at £7,392 (Bs. 73,920). ^e exports 
nnder this head would seem, on the whole, to have increased dightly 
within the last few years, the return in 1874 showing sixiy-fonr tons 
as compared with forty-eight tons in 1870. 

" *1116 following gives some of the fluotoations in the chief articles 
of import 

Under the head of cotton-tape, twist, and yam, the sea traffic 
tetnma show before 1850 yam was a somewhat considerable 
import. Eor the ten years ending with 1847 the average annual 
imported was valued at £31,570 (Bs. 8,15,700). Between 
1865 1870 the corresponding figures would seem to have fallen 

to £801 (Rs. 8,910), since which time the import of yam has again 
risen to £4,299 (Rs. 42,990) in 1874 The railway returns of 1874 
Bhow a total import of sixty-one tons of yam, valued at £7,602 (Be. 

71 ^ 020 .) 
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Metals. 


Sn|^. 


Piece-goods. 


Timber. 


Th^ Wain imported into Broach is chie^ rice from D&h&nUj 
Basseinnand other ports of the northern Konkan. The retuma 
for the different varieties of grain are not shown separately. But 
it would seem that the annual value of the g^in imported by sea has 
gradually fallen from £22^828 (Bs. 2,28^280) for the ten years' end* 
ing with 1847, to £3^355 (]^. 33^560) in 1874. On the other hand^ a 
land import trade in grain has been developed by the railway, which 
in 1874 amounted to 7,241 tons, valued at £43,446 (Bs. 4,34,460). 

The import of metals by sea has passed through the following 
fluctuations. From 1837 to 1847 the average annual import was 
valued at £15,902 (Bs. 159,020), an’ amount which, between 1856 
and 1862, rose to £39,291 (Bs. 3,92,910), and has again fallen to 
£lly200 (Bs. 1,12,000) in 1874. On the other hand, the railwayretums 
show an advance under the head of metals from £45,600 (456 tons) 
in 1868 to £117,800 (1,178 tons) in 1874. The total imports for 1874 
are, therefore, £129,000 (Es. 12,90,000). The marked inct*ease 
under this head is probably chiefly due to the machinery brought into 
the district for the different steam cotton-factories lately completed, 
ov still under construction. 

The import of sugar was, according to the returns of the sea traffic 
from 1837 to 1847, valued on a yearly average at £20,774 (Rs. 
2,07,740) ; from 1856 to 1862 at £31,767 (Rs. 3,17,670) ; from 1866 
to 1870 at £30,872 (Rs. 3,08,720) ; and in 1874 at £1,129 (Rs. 
11,290). The railway returns show, for the five years ending with 
1874, an average import of sugar and molasses of 3,557 tons, valued 
at £71,140 (Rs. 7,11,400). 

Before 1862 the average yearly value of the piece-goods imported 
by sea into Broach would seem to have remained pretty nearly con- 
stant at about £61,250 (Rs. 6,12,500). Since 1862 there has been a 
rapid falling off till, in 1874, no piece-goods at all would seem to have 
been sent to Broach by sea. The railway returns show, for the five 
years ending with 1874, an average yearly import of 428 tons of piece- 
goods, valued at £47,936 (Rs, 4,79,360). 

Timber is brought into the Broach district from two sides,-— by sea 
from Balsar and from the Malabar coast, and by land from tHe forests 
of the Rajpipla state. Before the opening of the railway (1861) 
the returns would seem to show that at Broach there was no import 
of timber, and a considerable export, valued on an average, between 
1837 and 1847, at £1,597 (Rs. 15,970), and rising to £16,^72 (Bs.* 
1,63,720) between 1866 and 1862. This export was probably timber’ 
that had come from Rdjpipla and was sent up the coast to Cambay, or 
shipped for the ports of K4thi&w&r and Cutch. By the opening of the 
railway tho course of the trade in timber was changed. TVood was 
brought i^m Rfijpipla to Ankleswar, and despatched by rail to 
northern Gujarfit. At the same time increased demand for fuel for the 
cotton-factories in Broach, and, perhaps, the greater ease with which 
timber could be sent northwards by rail, has of late years increased 
the import sea, and diminish(9d the export, ^e following states 
iMnt show, in tabukr form, the changes in the course <ef the timber 
trade that followed the opening of the raUway • 
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Statement showing the quantity and value of the TSmher exported ajfd 
imported before and after the opening of the line qf Railway^ 


Br Sea. 

^ 

BY Bail. ^ 

Year. 

V 

1 Import. 

Export. 

Year. 

Inward. 

*Oatward. 

Qoaa- 
uty In 
tons. 

Valne 

InS. 

Quantity 
m tons. 

VfiluelnS 

Qiumtlty 
In tons. 

Value in £ 
at £ i per 
ton. 

Qoantlty 
in tons. 

Valuo in 
Bat £7 
per ton. 

1887-1847 . 
1856^1868. 
1886-1870. 

1874-1875 . 

... 

71 

14.828 

15.828 

161 

1,597 

long 

13,366 

856 

1868 ... 

1869 ... 

1870 ... 

1871 ... 

1878 ... 

1873 ... 

1874 ... 

1,464 

4,800 

316 

132 

239 

293 

808 

10,848 

83,600 

3,805 

854 

1.673 

2,044 

6,666 

4,018 

8,897 

8, 531 
8,204 
8,808 
3,903 1 

3,227 

38,084 
27,279 
24,717 
22,428 
27,034 
27,914 
a), 589 


The intemel trade of the district is centred in the towns of Broach^ 
Jambtisarj and Ankles war, and to a less extent in A^mod and H&nsot. 
The wholesale traders of Broach and Jambnsar deal direct with 
BombaT^merchants in cotton, piece-goods^ cocoannts, mahura^ sugar, 
and spices. From the Broach and Jambnsar dealers, the traders of 
Ankleswar, A'mod, and H&nsot, as a rale, got their supplies. Almost 
every village has a shop-keeper, generally a Hindu, by castea Wanio 
or a Gh&nchi (oil-presser). In a few villages he is a Musalmdn of 
the Bohora class of cultivators. He keeps for sale grain, clarified 
batter, oils, molasses, dates, and dry spices. He has no direct dealings 
with Bombay or other non-local capitalists, but gets the articles ho 
wants from a trader in his ‘district town. Townspeople, as a rule, 
buy from the different shop-keepers in their town. Except when 
large purchases have to be made, as on the occasion of a marriage or 
a deatn, villagers buy grain, clarified batter, oil, and molasses in the 
village shop. For sugar and other spices, and for such articles as 
combs, hair-oil, glass-bracelets, and spangles, they go to the chief 
town of the sub-division. The ^lage shop-keeper does not generally 
keep cloth for sale. The villagers, who have clothes to buy, purchase 
coarse cloth from the Dhers, by whom this kind of cloth is woven, 
or go into the nearest town to buy. In towns cloth is bought either 
from the* cloth-shops or from pedlars. Those pedlars are of two 
classes, eJihipds, or calico-printers, who sell prints, sdllds, and dyed 
cloths, dilddria, worn by women, and Mosalm&n hawkers from Bom- 
bay, generally of the Meman class. These men go about in towns 
'freftn house to house offering cloth for sale. They also attend fairs ; 
bul, except on such special occasions, they do not go into the ruriil 
parts of the district. There is no custom in Broach of holding 
village markets on certain days. 


With regard to the consumption of imported articles, it would 
seem that the totid imports have risen in value from £246,235 
(Bs. 24,62,860), the average of the ten years ending with 1847, to 
£616,177 (Bs. 61,61,770) m 1874. Besides this increase in the value 
of the total amount brought into the district, it would seem that at 
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their ^ay to BarodUj Sindians territory^ and Mdlwd.^ At present^ of 
£616,177 (Rs. 61,61,770) the whole amount imported, £280,089 
(Rs, 28,00j^90), or 45*46 per cent, are re-exported ; £204,944 (Ra. . 
20,49,440) leaving the district by land, and £75,145 (Rs. 7,51,450) 
by sea. These and other deductions reduce the total value of im*- 
ports consumed in the district to £256,330 (Rs. 25,53,300).^ * 

In 1849 hlr. Davies was of opinion that in the Broach district 
the consumption of foreign pi*oduce was extremely small, and waa 
confined almost entirely to the larger towns and to the non-agricul- 
tural classes. The common cultivators,'^ he wrote, everywhOTe 
dress in home-spun cloth, and none bift the wealthier Hindus, Muham- 
madans, and P&rsis ever wear English piece-goods. Sugar and spices 
are Known to the mass of the people not as necessaries, but as delicate 
luxuries, to be indulged in only on festive occasions. Iron is used to a 
very limited extent, as the carts and implements of husbandry are 
constructed with a view to save its expense. Copper serves principally 
to supply household culinary utensils." The yearly consumption of 
imported articles by the large mass of the non-manufacturing classes, 
Mr. Davies in another place calculates at ' the small sum of five 
shillings per head.' 

At present (1874) the imports for private consumption in the dis- 
trict represent, as estimated above, a consumption of about 14s. 6f<f. 
(Ra. 7-4-7) per head of the total population. In 1874 the imports of 
cloth and sugar alone amounted to £86,064 (Rs. 8,60,640) : that is 
an average expenditure per head of about five shillings (Rs. 2-7-2). 
Besides, in the matter of cloth and sugar, an increase in the quantity 
imported is observable, chiefly in the case of vegetables, fruits from 
all parts of Gujardt, and Bombay furniture. The increase in fruits 
and vegetables would seem to be due to the ease with which sneh arti- 
cles can now bo brought from distances fresh to market. The larger 
consumption of cloth and furniture is said to bo the result of the 
change that has of late years taken place in the habits of the town 
and city people. 

Manufaciures. — In ancient times (a.d. 200) cloth is mentioned as 
one of the chief articles of export from Broach, and in the beginning 
of the seventeenth century, when the English and Dutch settled in 
Surat, it was the fame of its manufactures of cloth that led them to 
establish factories in Broach. The kinds of cloth for which Broadly 
w|bs specially known at that time would seem to have been 
broad and narrow dimities, and * other fine oalients.' The gain to 
the European trader of having a factory at Broach was that he might 
oversee the weavers ' baying up the ootton-yam to employ them all 
the rains, when he sets on foot his investments that they may be 


^ Mr. Davies* Statistical Account, 1849. 

* The difference between this amoiint and £336,088, (£616,177— £280.088), the nst 
value of imports, aanses from subtracting the mabMr purt the values Mnum ssfiolsa 
as metd and bagsing, which are not uaed for private ooa a ainnticn. A fast)Mr 
Move per cent haa also been subtracted to r^reaent the giHriuiffiiaUycoaaaiioisA 
uSajpipia. ' 
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ready against the season for the Bhii>s.’ ^ About the middle of the 
seventeenth century (1660) Broach is said to have produc 9 d ' more 
manufactures and those of the finest fabrics than the Slme extent 
of country in any other part of the world, not excepting Bengal.'* 
A hundred years later (1778-1783),* Mr. Forbes writeB: "These 
maiiuf&tures, from the 6nest muslin to the coarsest sail-cloths, em- 
ploy thousands of men, women, and children iii the metropolis and 
adjacent villap^es. The cotton-cleaners and spinners generally reside 
in the extensive suburbs of the chief town. The weavers' houses are 
mqptly near the shade of tamarind or mango trees, under which, at 
sunrise, the^ fix their looms and weave a variety of cotton-cloth with 
very fine baftds and muslins. Surat is more famous for its coloured 
chintzes and piece-goods. The Broach muslins are inferior to those 
of Bengal and Madras, nor do the painted chintzes of Gujarat equal 
those of the Coromandel coast." ^ The following varieties of clotli, 
now no longer in use, were, according to a letter in one of theJBroach 
diaries for 177 7, at that time manufactui’od in Broach: made 

of cotton fine yam and used for shirts ; jinghiuj made of cotton thick 
yarn, used by Europeans and others for pantaloons ; adadhiu, used 
by poor people for shirts ; Jcdli chokdi and Idl chokdi, used by 
females for petticoats, drawers, and bodices ; charoli, fofl% lalidri, 
bhot7‘a^ were made of cotton coarse yarn, and used for pantaloons and 
bed coverlets ; dodhgaji, used for dupaids ; doria, ddaar, bd/ta, or 
bdsta and chdrkhdni, used for angarhhds (coats) and jdma (long 
coats) ; pdrdhwa% made of very fine yam, and us^ by rich men for 
coats; Ttdra/rii made of white and black yarn; dhmgdli and loghi, 
used by females for aprons ; asdvK^ made of very fine yam, and used 
ioT jdma (long coats); mdri.and mdva hdfia, used for clothing; 
mvsdfi, rakbun, made chiefly for exportation to Persia, Arabia, and 
to other places. Of the other kinds of cloth mentioned in this list, 
sddi (females' robes), mmdl (handkerchiefs), ehhit pdghdi (turbans), 
dupata (plaids), towdl (table cloths), kdmli (blankets), are still 
manufactured. 

The chief varieties of cloth woven in 1820 were the coloured cot- 
tons, generally known by the term piece-goods ; coarse white cotton 
cloth, cdled doU^ as well as coarse chintzes, turbans, and other 
articles of native wear. Besides these^ the Parsi weavers made fine 
dhotis j bdftds, and dm'idsy much esteemed throughout the country ; 
they also made fine checkered cloths, and imitated any pattern of 
'Scotch plaid or doylees. The best dhotis and bdftds resembled 
Ecflgli^ cambric muslin, but did not come near it in regularity bf 
texture and as, even on the spot where they were made, English 
clotih of superior quality could be obtained at about half the price of 


^ Anderson’s EaipBhTin India, 86(1672-1681). 

■ Milbnm's Oriental Oommerce, n., 156. 

s Forbes* Oriental Memoirs, H., 222. 

^ The following are the detidUi ^ the investment for England provided at Broachi 
1688 : l7,<KlbjSeoes broad viz,, 2,000 white, 4>000 blue, and 4,000 bladk, 

and! as the mtch provided for the European markets ; 4,000 pieces seN«fp«(fis, 
White ; 9,000 54/^, narrow, white ; 4,000taffer8, broad ; 6,000 niooanneen, 13 yardi 
loi<b ; 15|000 gani stuffs ; total pieoes 56^600.--4kme’s 
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the dltaUs and bdftds, this manufimtare vras g^ing rapidly to decay. 

average annual value of the cloth of all descriptions manufac- 
tured at nroach for exportation amounted, at that time, to about 
£42,500 (Rs. 4,25,000) 

Writing in 1 849, Mr. Davies says ‘ " Nothing can be more widely 
different thun tlio state of Broach as depicted by Colonel Williams, 
and its present (1849) condition. The contrast is, indeed, a most melan- 
choly ono. Tho cloth manu&cture, valued at upwa^s of £40^000 
(Rs. 4,00,000) per annum, is now estimated to employ a capital of 
barely £1,000 (Rs. 10,000). The Fdrsi weavers have long since emi- 
grated to more promising markets, ^and all that Broach can now 
boast of is a manufacture of table-linen to order, and of a few dhotis 
and' dorida of a fancy description. The whole of the yam used 
in weaving these articles is imported from England. Of the coarse 
coloured cloths in Colonel Williams’s time exported to Arabia by 
the Surat pilgrim vessels, not one-thousandth part is now pro- 
duced; dyed coarse long-cloths. Turkey-reds, and sheetings, the out- 
turn of the Manchester looms, having entirely superseded them in 
the Arabian and Persian markets.” 


In spite of the increased competition of the produce of steam 
factories in Bombay, Surat, and Ahmed4b4d, the hand-loom weaving 
in Broach is said, within tho last year or two, to show signs of reviv- 
ing. Mr. White, the collector of Broach, says in his administration 
report for 1874-75, " dhotars, adllds, sum, and raidAs are still woven. 
The last-named article is sometimes partly of silk and partly , of 
cotton. At the Broach exhibition (iSfiH) some good specimens were 
exhibited, and since then the raanu&ctuie, which was on the decline, 
seems to have begun to revive.” Cotton rajdis cost from 6«. to 10». 
(Rs. 3 to 5), and silk and cotton ones from £1 lOs. to £2 10«. (Rs. 15 
to 25). The cause of the slight increase of manufactures of this 
class may, perhaps, bo found in the low prices at which yam may at 
present be bought, and, as compared with ten years ago, the much 
diminished cost of living to a weaver and his family. 

Wesven. The weavers of Broach belong to two classes, — in the villages the 

Dhers, who manufacture dx>ti cloth ; and in the larger towns Musal- 
m5ns, who, to a small extent, still keep up the old-manu&otnre of fin** 
cotton cloth. There are no returns to show the extent to which 
cloth is produced and consumed in the district, l^ughly it has 
been calculated that, of total local yearly consuxwtion of about 40& 
tons of doth, fifty per cent are imported from Europe, tweniy 
cent are the produce of Indian steam factories, and thirty per cent 
are woven in local hand-looms. Though among villagers thO .old 
hand-made doU cloth is still, to a large extent, the regular w^, 
in towns the consumption of the finer classes of cotton goods is said 
of late years to have much increased. The demand for sail dotb 
consumes a considerable qnantiW of doiA. In many oases the sailom 
or their wives ^in the thread, and hand it over toDhen to 1^ 


' Colonel Williams’ Memoir, 57> * 

* Mr. Qaviui* Statistical Account, 1849,' 
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woren. To the weavers the sailors p£ the rate of a focrfc (o Chapter 1 
anna a gaj), or 4*«. for a piece about ^ ~ * Tradi^ 

gaj)* A clever worker can in a day weave thirty feet (fifteen gnj), 
and an average worker twenty feet (ten gaj). The trade returns 
would seem to show that^ though there is no longer any •export of 
cloth by sea, the export by land has during the past five years in- 
creased from forty-eight tons in 186S to sixty four tons in 1874. 

Ko information has been obtained to show whether this export is of 
coarse or of fine cloth. Of other workers in cloth there were in 1872, 
according to the census returns, 715 souls. Of these, 241 were dyers, 
ana 474 calico-printers. Thesuindustries are confined to the larger 
towns of Broach and Jambiisar. There is said to be no local pecu- 
liarity in the work of the Broach dyers and calico-printers. • 

Among other artisans, Mr. Forbes (1780) would seem to have found craftsmen, 
considerable intelligence and skill. “ The silversmith, ho says,’ 

works in a stylo of strength and neatness that answers every useful 
purpose ; and the carpenters, except the heavy parts of the iron 
work, built a chariot iu the English style.^^ In 1820 Colonel Williams 
wrote : For the internal consumption of the city and the surround- 
ing country, articles of iron, copper, brass, wood, and leather are 
manufactured at as low a rate, and with as much skill, as in any of 
the great towns on this side of India. The blacksmiths, carpenters, 
builders, turners, shoe-makers, and tailors, arc as clever as any native 
tradesmen of the same description. The shoe-makers, in particular, 
are very extensively employed in making boots, sboes, and saddlery 
for European officers and soldiers in the northern parts of Qujarat, 
and the articles they produce are uncommonly cheap and good. 

Tents are also mado by the tailors quite as well, and, perliaps, 
cheaper than they are made at Surat ; the cloth, chintz, cotton-ropes, 
poles, and all the materials being manufactured on the spot.^^ Before 
1849, those skilled workers would seem to have deserted Broach. 

As for artizans there is scarcely Mr. Davies says, a good smith 
or carpenter to be found in Broach; and the withdrawal of the 
European cavalry from Kaira did away with the manufacture of 
boots, shoes, and saddlery.^' Except knives, tools, and some other 
articles of hardware manufactured at A'mod, the work of no class of 
local artizans would seem at present (1875) to bo held iu any special 
esteem. At the same time the introduction of European machinery 
has, by the offer of highly-paid employment, discovered, especially 
. dxxfpng carpentera and blacksmiths, a high order of capacity an^ 
intelligonce. Many of the blacksmiths and other artizans,'^ says 
Mr. Cotton, ''are excellent workmen. Naturally of a keen intelligence, 
they quickly gain a knowledge of machinery, and learn to use English 
tools. With the same training the Broach blacksmith would, in fine 
work, equal, if nob surpass, the average European workman.'^ 

Trade Chiilds. — ^Though less developed than in the richer city of Trade Guilds. 
Ahmedfibfid, there is, among the traders and craftsmen of Broach, 
an important trade organization of guilda distinct from the sociai 


I; Forbes* Oriental Memoirs, 1I«, 223, 

B 708—56 
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organization, of caste. Among these trade olubs^ or societies^ th<e 
merchaiits’ guild, or mdhijan, holds a specially high position. Among 
its members are the bankers, money-changers^ agents, insurant* 
brokers, and cotton-dealers, the commercial mdhdjant or city 
' magnates.^ Among the trades and callings whose membera form 
distinct craft-guilds, are the grain-dealers, the grocers, the tbbacco- 
dealors, bricklayers, the dealers in ornaments, the oilmen, the 
rice-huskers, the palenquin-bearers, the weavers, the calico-printer^i, 
the coppersmiths, the indigo-dyers, the sizers, the Musalm&n weavers, 
the fishermen, and the potters. « 

At meetings of the guild all members have a right to be present 
and (express an opinion on any matter under discussion. Each craft 
has its headman, or patel^ who gives the final decision. This position 
in the merchant guild was formerly held by the headman of the city, 
or nagarsdh ; but in Broach, though the hereditary title is still pre- 
served,^ the duties of the office have, since 1817, been discontinued. 
Besides settling rates of insurance and exchange, the merchant guild, 
or mdhdjan, is the ordinary referee in disputes among the ^ Lesser 
Arts.' The craft-guilds, or panchn^ meet to settle disputes among 
their members, and to enforce the observance of certain trade holi- 
days and rules. 

lu addition to trade matters, meetings are held to arrange for the 
guild feasts and for the expenditure of a part of the common funds 
on religious objects. One of the main sources of the revenue of the 
merchant guild, or mdhdjan, is a tax I'i’ from fid. to 1$, on every bale 
of cotton. Except on cotton bills there is also a charge of |d. on every 
bill of exchange negotiated The receipts from these sources are 
applied to objects of charif y and religion. The amount is paid to 
one of the native hankers of Broach, and is credited in his books to 
the guild fund. When the levy of these trade cesses was first 
agreed to moat of the traders were Hindus, and so the greater part of 
the proceeds of the tax are spent on Hindu objects of religion and 
charity. The managers of different temples receive from the fund a 
yearly allowance, and from this source the committee, who superintend 
the hospital for animals, draw the greater part of their supplies. The 
objects do not always remain the same. Among the Hindus there are 
conflicting interests. One class of traders are followers of the Waish- 
nav Maharajas, and another are Shr&vaks. The fortune of trade 
varies. At one time the Waishnavs, at another time the Shr&vi^s> 
are in the ascendant. The cess on raw cotton was first levied not 
more than sixty years ago. The payment was at that time, perhaps, 
transferred from the declining trade in cloth to the rising export of 
raw cotton. At that time the Waishnavs were in power, and it wioa 
only about fifteen years ago that Premchand R&ichand, then ike 
most powerful man in 6u jarfit, induced the cotton merchants ' of 
Broacn to agree, for the benefit of his co-religionists the Shr&vaks, 
to the imposition of an additional tax of two auTUifl a bale. Eiuro« 
peans at first tried to free themselves from the tax, and refused to 
pay. But the local interests were to^trong. The Europeans found 
that, until they paid, neither cultivafors nor dealers would sell them 
cotton, and so, in the end, they were forced to yield. SubscriptionSi 
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9eIf-imposed cesses^ and fines^ are the ordinary sources of the income 
of the lesser companies. Besides these are some special* devices 
for raising funds. Bricklayers^ money-changers, and a^few other 
classes charge new members an entrance fee of from £2*to £3 (Bs. 
20 to Bs. 30), and grocers, grain-dealers, and tobacco-inor^'nants, on 
certain ^holidays, allow only one shop to remain open, and, putting 
the monopoly to auction, civdit the guild funds with the highest 
amount that is bid. As each family is supposed to support its own 
poor or helpless, the trade guild does not supply the place of a 
provident club. The chief part of its funds are spent on religious 
objects, or go to meet the cost ^f the guild feasts. 

In December 1868 an industrial exhibition was held in the city of 
Broach.^ Of live-stock the show was disappointing. The only really 
good collection of animals was the show of goats from the southern 
parts of the district of Surat. Of machinery there was a fair collec- 
tion. « Several articles had been specially chosen in England as 
likely to suit the wants of the cultivators and artizans of QujarAt. 
These attracted much attention from the native public. Numb'-^rs 
crowded round the different machines, scrutinized them acutely, and 
volunteered orders and cash for such articles as secured their con- 
fidence. Of produce and raw materials there was a good show. 
The grains, dyes, and seeds were particularly complete, as also the 
display of substances for food and manufacture. There was also a 
valuable collection of G-uiar&t woods, and a complete array of the 
cottons, silks, and embroidery of Ahmodab&d, Broach, Surat, Sind, 
and K&thi&w&r. 


‘ Beport on the Broach Exhibition, 1868-69, by T. C. Hope, Esq., Bom. C.S, 
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CHAPTER VI. 

CAPITAL.' 

Ip 1820 the Broach dealers are said to have been representatives 
of mercantile houses in Bombay, Surat, and TJmin, and now (1875), 
in the majority of cases, they are agents of Bombay firms. The 
census returns would seem to show that in 1872 there were in the dis- 
trict seventy -six persons engaged as professional bankers. Of these, 
fifty are entered as bankers proper other than money-changers, and 
twenty-six as bankers and bullion-dealers. These establishments of 
bankers are found only in the towns of Broach and Jambusar. By 
caste tho Broach capitalists are almost all W&nids or 'Br&hmans. ^ Tn 
the town of Broach a few are Parsis and Bohor&s. The principal 
Wfi-nia is said to have a capital of about £30,000 (Rs. 8,00,000), and 
there are two or three other merchants of the same caste worth, it is 
said, from £10,000 to £20,000 (Rs. 1,00,000 to 2,00,000).* W&nia 
capitalists are, as a rule, professional money-lenders or cotton-dealers, 
walclidria^ though some Wfinia firms confioe their business to bank- 
ing proper and negotiating bills oi exchange. Among the Parsis there 
are said to be one or two capitalists with property valued at about 
£10,000 (Rs.1,00,000). Men of this class have generally their money 
invested in cotton-presses and ginning-factories. The Boh oris are 
chiefiy shop-keepers of the D&vdi class, with property of from £50 
to £500 (Rs. 500 to 5,000). In 1872-73, under the income-tax re- 
turns, 578 persons paid on incomes of from £100 to £200 (Rs. 1,000 
to 2,000) ; 198 persons on incomes of from £200 to £1,000 (Rs. 2,000 
to 10,000); and nine on incomes of from £1,000 to £1Q,000 (Rs. 
10,000 to 1,00,000). The Broach banker keeps the same account 
books as the banker of Surat : (1) The cash book, rcjmel, containing 
daily transactions of cash received and cash paid, with opening and 
closing balances. From this book items are transferred to the several 
i^ccounts in the ledger, and its ledger para marked opposite cStcIi 
entry. (2) The bill register, hundini nonJOt, showing all bills of ex- 
change issued and discharged. (3) The goods remster, mdlni nondh, 
giving particulars of articles received and issued. (4) ^ejoumal> 
dvaro, brining together for each day from the cash book, mm tiie 
register of bills, and from other expansions, all transactions that have 


^ DetailB rdating to money-lendiog are compiled from loeal'answen to onestioiia 
on moneydending. The account of banking in Broach has been kindly feunuBhed - 
. R. Oliver, JSiq., anietant collector of salt revenne. 

* There were in 1815, according to Colonel WilUami^ five honseB of monw-lenderf, 
ponMMODg capitals of from £2,000 to £10,000 (Ra. 20|000 to 1,00,000). • 
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taken place, both cash and adjustments, (o) The ledger, kMidwahi, 
containing an abstract of all the entries made in the dvaro, arranged 
in the order of their dates under the names of the various persons to 
whom they refer. (6) The account current book, bdmddashit, with a 
separate page for each client, where, when a transaction t®,kes place, 
an entry is made in the client^s handwriting. (7) The interest book, 
vidjwahi, containing statements of interest due. 

' In the year 1847 an important change was introduced in the 
banking arrangements of the district. Before then the Broach 
revenue had been forwarded in bullion by sea to Bombay, while 
nearly an equal amount of cashf had to find its way back to the dis- 
trict to pay for cotton exported. In 1849 Mr. Davies wrote : The 
bankers of Broach and Jambusar have within the last two or fhree 
years become useful in transmitting the public revenue to the gene- 
ral treasury at the presidency town by negotiating bills drawn by pur- 
chasers of cotton at Bombay in payment of cotton shipped from 
Broach. By these means the whole of the revenues for 1847-48 and 
1848-49 were remitted without recourse being had to the expensive, 
dangerous, and cumbrous medium of shipments in bullion by coast- 
ing vessels. A more healthy tone in the money-market was another 
advantage arising out of this mode of keeping up the circulation. 
Formerly much public inconvenience had at times been felt, and 
dissatisfaction expressed when large sums remained locked up for 
months together in the collector's treasury awaiting the means of 
shipment to Bombay. At the same time all risk to government was 
avoided by not cashing the bills until certificates of payment made 
at the general treasury in Bombay were duly received.” 

In 1864 the bank of Bombay established a branch in Broach, and 
for six years the business was conducted under the system described 
by Mr. Davies. Orders or supply bills in favour of the bank agent 
were drawn upon the treasury officer in Broach by the accountant 
general in Bombay. In 1870 a further change was introduced. The 
government treasury in Broach was handed over to the charge of 
the agent of the branch bank of Bombay, and since then the whole 
of the government surplus balances at Broach, and nearly the whole 
of the government balance in the Surat treasury, have been utilized 
by the bank at Broach in purchasing cotton bills. By this arrange- 
ment, besides doing away with the cost and risk to government of 
.jevtding the surplus revenues from Broach and Surat to Bombay, 
'the bank has been able to accommodate the cotton-dealers and 
others on easier terms than were possible under the former system. 
8moe this change the rates of discount charged on cotton bills have 
donsiderably declined, varying from ^ to || per cent, instead of from 
a half to one per cent. The cmef business of the branch of the Bombay 
bank in fooach consists in negotiating cotton bills. These cotton 
bills ore presented at the bank either by the representatives of local 
companies, who have, on consideration of their property, a certain 
credit with the bank, or they are presented by the Broach agents of 
Bombw firms who have bought the cotton under orders received 
from Bombay. The bills are usually granted at eight days' sight. 
Tke agent of the Bombay bank sends the bills to Bpmbay, and when 
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According to the census returns of 1872 the work of money- 
changing gave employment to 174 persons. In addition to their 
nominal occupation of exchanging copper coins for silver^ these 
money-changers act aa money-lenders, supplying to some extent the 
place of the class of professional usurers met within Surat and Kaira. 

In 1748, by the permission of Ahmad Sh4h, the emperor of Delhi, 
a mint was established in Broach.^ In its infancy the mint is said 
to have been but little resorted to. The standai^ was fixed at one 
part of alloy, lead, and copper, in equal parts, and 29 J parts of pure 
silver. In 1772 an additional quarter of alloy was added, and in 
1782, on the cession of Broach to Sindia, the alloy was increased to 
three and a half parts. This standard remained in force fill 1806/ 
From a statement furnished by the collector, it would seem that be- 
tween the years 1787 and 1800 £66,111 (Bs. 6,61,110), and between 
1800 and 1806 £92,533 (Bs. 9,25,330) were, on an average, coin^. 

«In 1850, of £315,000 (Bs. 31,60,000), the total amount in circula-' 
tion, £140,000 (Bs. 14,00,000), or 44^ per cent, were the pieces coined 
b> the naw&bs of Broach.^ Accormng to the government assav 
table, as compared with the company's rupee, the vmue of the Browk 
rupee was about five per cent below par. But local prejudice had so 
far depreciated the Bombay coin as to raise the Broach iivp&e to one 
per cent only below par, and often for months together bow cdrrpn^ 
cies, though intrinsically so unequal, exchanged at par. 


^ Collector to Government, dated Slet December 1806. 

9 Collector’ll report to Mint Committee, dated the lit March 1849. 


they fall due, they are presented by the Bombay bank, and paid by 
the firm* on whose account the purchase of cotton was made. Eight 
years ago tlie export trade in cotton, as well as the financing of this 
trade, was in the hands of native dealers and bankers, chiefly Wdnids 
and a few.Pdrsis. But as the native bankers cannot compete with 
the low rates of discount charged by the Bombay bank, the greater 
part of the cottoiA trade is now (1875) carried on by Europeans and, 
Eurasi^s, only about one-eighth remaining in the hands of local 
capitalists. Of the former bankers some are said to have shifted their 
head-quarters to Jambusar, where higher rates of discount still prevail, 
and others have invested their capita^^in cotton-presses and giuning- 
factorics. 

Formerly, when cotton was exported in largo quantities by sea to 
Bombay, tho business of marine insurance employed a certain num- 
ber of capitalists. Some account of the Gujarat system of insurance 
has beQn given in the Statistical Account of Surat. In Broach in- 
surance charges vary slightly, according to the season of tho year, 
rising, as the risk of storm increases, towards the close of the hot- 
weather months. In 1850 the rates for insuring cotton stood at 
one and a quarter per cent. In 1875 the corresponding charges had 
gi*eatly declined, varying from to per cent in the fair .season 
(October to April), rising to per cent in the stormy season (May 
and June). 
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^ At present (1875), except in five or six villages near the frontier, 
where the Baroda coin is in use, the ordinary currency of the Broach 
district is the government rupee. The old Broach coiivige is still, 
however, sometimes met with, circulating at rates from one and a 
half to three per cent below the standard rupee.^ At one time the 
Broach ^oney-changers made some profit from the different varieties 
, of copper coins in circulation But before 1850 tho native copper 
coinage had been superseded by ' that of the Bombay miut^to the 
benefit of the lower classes, who had previously suffered from the con- 
stat^tly varying rates of the market.^^ 

Bills of exchange, or htmdis^ are of two kinds — payable at sight, 
and payable after a certain interval. Bills payable at sight^ are 
generally issued on Ahmedabad, Wisnagar, Wadnagar, Patan/and 
Kari, for British currency ; and on Nanod, Pitlad, Borsad, Kaira, 
for Baroda {bdbdsdi) currency. Bills payable after a certain interval 
are gmntcd on the following stations : — * 

On Baroda, for Baroda coin, payable after 10 days. 

,, Surat for British curacncy do. 10 „ 

„ Bombay do, do. 8 „ 

„ Pali, in M&rwdd do. do. 30 „ 

„ Kota, Javra, Partabgarh,llatldmdo. 45 „ 

Traders and merchants in need of exchange bills on stations 
other than the above, obtain them from Bombay. During the cotton 
season (January to April), when money is in great demand, bills of 
exchange upon foreign merchants are granted at a premium of 
from “O' to one per cent. In Jambusar there are bankers who give 
bills of exchange for sums up to £2,000 (Bs. 20,000). 

. Saving is the normal state of almost all classes of the people. 
With the greater number this pinching is either in view of the cost 
of holding one of their great family festivals, or, as is more commonly 
the case, is a forced abstinence in the attempt to clear themselves from 
debt. At the same time, among almost all classes, there would seem 
to be some persons whose economy goes farther than this, and who 
are able, from time to time, tc? add permanently to their stock of 
wealth. Of townsmen, the chief savers are Wanias and Kheddw&l 
Brdhmans. Mon of these classes spend their every-day life so frugally, 
and manage their affairs with so much thrift, that many of them, from 
smaU incomes, are said to lay by a little from year to year. Other 
Hindus and P&rsis live with less care than the Wdni&s. But some 
of them, especially among pleaders and the more highly-paid class hi 

K vemment servants, are in the receipt of incomes large enough to 
kve a margin for permanent saving. Among skilled artizans, some 
of the blacksmiths and carronters employed at the cotton-factories, 
with wages as high as £80 (Its. 800) a year, are said to spend not 
more than half of what they receive. Of the rural population, vil- 
lage shop-ke^ers, and about one-eighth of the cultivating classes, 
are said to save money. 


> Details regsrdioffthe withdrawal of Broach rupees are given in the Statistical 
AoOMnit of Snrat, p. 204. 

* Hr. Davies’ Statistical Account, 1849i 
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The amount of money invested in state securities has within the 
last five years considerably increased. In 1 870 only £28 (Bs. 280) 
were paid ^s interest to the holders of government paper. In 1872 
the corresponding amount was £397 (Bs. 3,970). In 1874 it had 
risen to £{)42 (Bs. 9^420)^ representing, at the rate of four per cent 
interest, a capital of £23,550 (Bs. 2,35,500). The chief ifivesters 
in state secuT'itics are government servants and Pdrsis. Within the 
last ten years the decline in the shipping trade, and the large sharp 
of business that has passed into the hands of Europeans, have deprived 
some of the old traders of their former investments. New indust^es 
have absorbed some of these funds. , But it is by men of this class, 
especially among the PArai traders, that the greater amount of govem- 
metvt paper is said to be held. 

Fifty years (1 S20) ago savings wore to a large extent placed in the 
hands of private bankers, who, on such deposits, allowed interest at 
the rat^ of three per cent.^ Since that time the practice wouldseera 
to have fallen into disuse. Even with the bank of Bombay the 
amount of deposits is small,^ while the credit of the native bankers 
has not recovered the shock of the failures that took place between 
1864 and 1 8G7. On the other hand, the popularity of the state savings 
banks has rapidly spread. In 1850 the total amount of deposits 
was £292 (Rs. 2,920); in 1860 it had risen to £863 (Bs. 8,630); 
in 1870 to £8,695 (Rs. 86,950) ; and iu 1873-74 it stood as high as 
£37,037 (Rs. 3,70,370). In the past year (1874-75) a rule was in- 
troduced limiting to £50 (Rs. 500), the amount allowed to stand in 
one year at the credit of any one depositor. In consequence of 
this change, the totail has again sunk to £7,359 (Rs. 73,590). Of 
forty persons, with sums of money at their credit at the close of 
December 1874, four were Europeans, nine Hindus, and twenty- 
seven Parsis. No Musalmdns had savings lodged in the state bank. 

Within the last five years (1870-1875) a now opening for the 
investment of capital has been presented to the people of Broach. 
This opening is the offer of shares in the joint stock dompanies, to 
whom four of the thirty-one factories, at present at work in the 
Broach district, belong. Of £100,925 (Rs. 10,09,260), thet^tal capi- 
tal of these four companies, £16,050 (Rs. 1,60,500), or f6*98 per 
cent, are held by residents in Breach. Of the remaining shares, 
128, representing £3,300 (Rs. 33,000), are held by residents in 
England ; 3,731 shares, representing £75,020 (Rs. 7,60,200), by re- 
sidents in Bombay ; sixty-nine shares, of £5,430 (Ra. 64,300), are 
held in Surat ; seven shares, of £105 (Rs. 1,050), in AhmedAbAd; 
three, of £300 (Rs. 3,000), in Dholera ; four, of £200 (Rs. 2,000), in 
KhAngAum; four, of £400 (Bs. 4,000), in UmrAwati; and eight, re- 
presenting £120 (Bs. 1,200), in Madras. Of 400, the total number 
of shareholders, sixty-seven are Europeans, 162. fiindus, twelve 
MusalmAns, and 159 Parsis. Of the Broach shareholders, four are 
Europeans, holding fifteen shares amounting to £700 (Rs. 7,000); ten 


^ Colonel Williams’s Memoir, 68. 

deposits hdd at the Broach bank in 1876 amounted to £7,676 16a. (iU« 

76 , 758 ). 
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are Hiudus^ holding sixteen shares amounting to £1/200 (Rs. l^^OOO); 
and forty-one are Parsis^ holding 1(50 shares amounting to £14,150 
(Bs. 1,41,500). None of the Broach shareholders aro Musalmans. 

Ten years ago, when money was abundant, a largo part of the 
Oiiltivators’ gains was spent in building new houses, oif adding to 
their old ones. Since that time, among the rural population but 
little money has been expended in this way. In th<: town of Broach, 
on the other hand, among well-to-do traders, plenders, and others, 
mt^ny new dwellings have recently been built, and, owing to the 
rivalry of different families, large sums of money have been laid out 
upon them. Shops in Katapp^r and other large markets in tlio town 
of Broach, generally purchased as a speculation, are said to yield not 
less than seven per cent of interest on the money invested. • But, 
with this exception, houses are seldom bought with the view of being 
let to tenants. On the other hand, the purchaso of land is said of 
late years to have become a favourite form of investment among the 
successful pleaders and other non-professional money-lenders of the 
town of Broach. These men are said to hold alienated lands in 
government villages, and shares in alienated villages, and to be 
superior holders and occupants of government lands. As landholders 
men of this class do not invest money in improving the soil. So 
long as rent is properly paid, they are considerate to their tenants. 
But any failure is promptly followed by proceedings in the civil 
courts. Their rent is taken in coin, and not in kind. 

Except among the poorest classes, each family has its stock of 
ornaments of gold and silver. But these are generally not more 
than what are required according to tlio marriage rules of the caste. 
A man in easy circumstances may from time to time add to the 
family store of jewels. But his purchases are for show — articles of 
jewelry, or richly worked metal ornaments. Ho will not buy tho plain 
bands of gold and silver, the favourite form of hoarding in Kaira. 

The reason for this is, that, except such small amounts as he wishes 
to keep by him for display, his savings aro all put out at interest. 
It is, in<Jeed, the peculiar feature of the system of money-lending 
in Broach, that transactions of this kind are almost entirely in the 
hands of non-professional money-lenders, who supplement the profits 
of their regular business by advancing small sums at 'high rates of 
interest. Of these lenders there are two sets, one of townsmen, and 
•tltti other who generally live in the rural parts of the district. Of town 
money-lenders, the chief are pleaders, dealers, clerks in merchants^ 
offices, government servants, and a few well-paid artisans. Of the 
country money-lenders, the chief are village shop-keepers, well-to-do 
cultivators, and cotton-dealers. By caste the town money-lenders are 
Br&hmans, especially of the Khed4w&l sub-division, Brahma-Kshatris 
and their priests, W&nids, M&rw4ris, and Parsis. Of money* 
lenders who live in the country, the village shop-keepers and cotton- 
dealers are W4nias by caste. The money-lending cultivators in the 
northern parts of the district are Rajputs, Bohor&s, and Kanbis ; 
and to the south of the Narbada, Bohor&s and Brdhmans of the 
Sajodra sub-dfiyision. Of professional money-lenders there are few 
b 705— 57 
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in Bros^li. Bankers occasionally lend money^ but only in large suma^ 
and to persons of good credit. 

Most clasv.es of the community are at times forced to borrow'. 
Traders and shop-keeper& require an advance with which to pur- 
chase their year’s stock, and artizans and labourers are seldom in a 
position to mecb from their own funds the expenses of the marriages 
and deaths thar occur in their families. Of the rural population, it 
is said that no more than six per cent can, without borrowing, pay for 
the large sums they spend on feasts and entertainments. The w&t 
of money to pay rent, to meet the expenses of cultivation, or, in* a 
few cases, to buy grain, forces field labourers and others of the 
poorer classes of the peasantry to seek help from money-lenders. 
Trad6rs, shop-keepers of credit, and townspeople in a good social 
position, as a rule, borrow from bankers. They ask for advances 
of from £20 to £100 (Rs. 200 to 1,000), and are charged rates 
of interest varying, according to their individual credit, fronKnine 
to twelve per cent a year. Borrowers of this class, who are said 
to form from seven to ten per cent of the town population, are not 
required to give any special security by leaving an article in pledge, 
or by passing a bond on stamped paper. The entry in the ledger, 
ihavtldiiUu, will, in a majority of cases, be considered by the banker 
sufficient security. A few borrowers of this class, in order to get 
a loan on easier terms, may pledge ornaments or other valuables. 
But such a course is seldom taken. Kven among well-to-do towns- 
men this practice of pledging ornaments is said to bo unusual, and 
among the poorer classes of townspeople, and the whole rural po- 
pulation, it is unknown. Arti/uns, labourers, and the poorer class 
of townspeople, or about ninet\ per cent of the whole town popu- 
lation, have generally no house* or land to mortgage, and no orna- 
ments to pledge. They boirow from the non-professional town 
money-lenders, — the small capitalists, shop-keepers, money-changers, 
pleaders, and others, who are ready to put their savings out at in- 
erest. Asa rule, they ask for ad vances varying from £1 to £10 (Rs. 
10 to 100). In dealing with borrowers of this class, the money-lender 
takes a bond on stamped paper, containing, not unfreqnently, a stipu- 
lation to repay the loan by monthly instalments, at rates of interest 
varying from fifteen to twenty-four per cent a year. But, besides 
these nominal rates of interest, an artizan or labourer will have to pay 
a premium, mandamni, varying, according to his credit, from one to 
three per cent of the sum borrowed. “ • 

Of the rural population, the better class of cultivators, if in nera 
of money, generally go for an advance to the village shop-keeper, 
or to some well-to-do cultivator in their own or in a neighbonring 
village. Many of them, however, have dealings with some smaR 
capitalist in the nearest town, and a few, chiefly those who are known 
to have property, or who have started as traders, borrow from bankera 
in Broach or Jambusar. The best class of cultivators, who are esti- 
mated to form about six per cent of the whole rural population, obtain 
advances from bankers on almost the same terms as traders or 
other townsmen of credit. A rich cultivator borrows on personal 
security sums varying from £60 to £100 (Rs. 600 to 1,000), and payft 
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interest from nine to twelve per cent. Cultivators in less prosperous 
circumstances require^ chieny for the celebration of marritfges and 
other family events^ sums varying from £10 to £30 (Bs. ^00 to 300). 
To obtain this amount they either seek the help of the village shop- 
keeper, oj^ some well-to-do cultivator, or of a town money-lender. 
The tef’ms of these different classes of money-lenders differ but little 
from each other. According to liis own personal credit the borrower 
■will find it easy or difficult to obtain the advance he wants. But in 
almost all cases cultivators, except the few known to be men of pro- 
pei;ty, are asked, in the first instance, to mortgage their land. If 
the borrower has property to nsurtgage, an advance of from £10 to 
£30 (Rs. 100 to 300) will be made, at rates of interest varying from 
nine to twelve per cent. All classes of money-lenders are willing to 
take land in mortgage. But this form of security is said to be 
specially approved of by woll-to-do cultivators. If the borrower 
obtaii^s a loan bn personal security, the terms, as to the mtes of 
interest, the amount of premium, and the payment of instalments, 
will be of the same character as those made with artizans. As in the 
case of artizans, the rates charged vary according to the borrower's 
personal credit. But they are generally from fifteen to twenty-four 
per cent, with a premium of from one to throe per cent. The poorer 
classes of cultivators raise money on their growing crops, especially 
on cotton. Advances of this kind are matle by the village cotton- 
dealer. In some cases the money is lent to a poor cultivator to help 
him to meet the cost of food, of rent, or of farming. In other cases, 
the payment is an oaraest given to a well- to-do cultivator that the 
dealer may secure the crop when it is ripe. In agreements of this 
kind the full value of the cotton is never advanced. The amount is 
always from twenty to thirty per cent below tho value of the growing 
crop, estimated according to the ruling rates in the previous year. 
In default of delivery, the cultivator is held to be bound to pay a 
sum from twenty to thirty per cent more than the value of his cotton 
in tho preceding year. 
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About twenty per cent of the poorest class of cultivators and field Grain advances, 
labourers — Kolis, Talavias, Bhils, and Dhers — are said to require 
advances of grain for food or for seed. In return for loans of grain, 
the general rule is that, at harvest time, 'one-fourth more than the 
quantity received is repaid. In the Wagra sub-division higher rates 
are charged, varying from one and a half to double the amount 
Va^franced. Grain advances are generally repaid in cash, and seldqm 
in kind. The lender keeps no separate account of dealings of this 
sort ; and in almost all cases the borrower has to pass a bond on 
stamped paper for the value of the grain received. In addition to 
the nominal profit on such dealings in grain, the lender, when enter- 
ing the advance in hid books, ad(£ to the ruling price, for every forty 
pounds, 3d. to 4|d. (2 to 3 as. a manj. 


Ordinarily a debtor has current dealings with only one creditor. 
But many of the poorer class of cultivators are said to be indebted 
to more than one money-lender. Great competition among small 
capitalists, dating from 1862, would seem still to continue, and so 
it^ppens that, when a creditor refuses to make further a^vanOes 
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to one of his clients^ the debtor can generally find some needier 
TQoncy-l&nder willing to accommodate him at higher rates. Any 
further dealings the debtor has will bo with this last money-lender^ 
and the debtor will sometimes obtain from his new banker a sum 
sufficient ifo meet the demands of the original creditor. But oftener, 
when a borrower has sunk deep into difiicalties^ there is a scramble 
among his creditors to secure the first attachment on his property. 
Though, when tJieve seems to be no prospect of recovering the full 
amount, they are said sometimes to compromise their claims, modey- 
lenders seldom write off old debts as irrecoverable, or suffer the period 
of limitation to lapse without taking the precaution of having the 
bond renewed. 

Ill some of the villages the headman, or other well-to-do cultivators 
have labourers, chiefly Bhils^ Talavias, and Kolis, who, on payment of 
a sum of money towards the expense of ainarriago or a funeral^ have 
agreed^o act for a certain period as their creditors^ servants. An 
engagement of this kind generally lasts for about a year, though 
sometimes the borrower will consent to serve for as long as two or 
throe years. 'J^hese servants are bound only by a verbal agreement ; 
but they are said to bo faithful to their promise, not engaging their 
services to any other master. In such cases the creditor has no claim 
over the scirvicos of his debtor\s wife or children. 

The rates of interest paid by cultivators and heads of villages to 
sureties and other money-lenders before the introductiou of British 
rulo into Broach, and afterwards during the period (1783-1803) of 
Marntha possession, would seem to have varied from forty-eight to 
sixty per cent per annum.* During the time of Colonel Williams' 
survey (1811-1 820), the i-ates of i iiterest were limited by law to twelve 
per cent. But this regulation would seem to have been successfully 
evaded by adding the interest to the principal, and taking a new 
bond fur the whole as principal, ^ exactions to which the necessities of 
the borrowers compelled them to submit.'* In 1846, on all valuable 
deposits money was readily advanced at from six to sixteen per cent 
per annum. For agricultural purposes tho higher class of cultivators 
paid from nine to twelve per cent compound interest ; ttie second 
class, Musalinans, Bohoras, and Rajputs, from twelve to eighteen per 
cent; while poor cultivators, besides a premium of from ten to twenty- 
five per cent, were forced to pay interest at from eighteen to twenty- 
four per cent.® * ® 

Since 1846 the cultivating classes have passed through a time 
when the produce of their fields was very valuable and their credit 
was good. But though the prices of agricultural produce have again 
fallen, money would not seem, as far as the nominal rates of interest 
are a guide, to have become much dearer than it was even in the years 
of the greatest agricultural prosperity. In small transactions, when 
an article was given in pawn, tho rates of interest charged to artizans 


* Walker’s report, dated 8th April 1804. Compare Brooeh Oonsaltatioiui 

ol 26th March 1777. ® 

* & * Mr. lUchardsou's report dated 18th April 1846. 
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and well-to-do cultivators varied from six to seven and a half per cent 
in 1864^ and from six to nine per cent in 1874 ; while in the' case of 
the poorer class of borrowers interest at eight per cent \^s charged 
in 1864 as compared with twelve in 1874. In small transactions^ 
when personal security only was given^ the better class of iborrowers 
in 1884^ paid interest ranging from twelve to fifteen per cent. For 
the poorer classes the corresponding charges were frem eighteen to 
twenty-four per cent. These rates were still in force in 1874. In 
largb transactions, when well-to-do borrowers pledged jewelry and 
other articles of permanent value, the rates are said in 1864 to have 
ranged from six to seven and o^nalf per cent and from six to nine 
per cent in 1874. In similar cases, when the poorer class of borrowers 
pledged cattlo or other less convenient security, the rates of intA‘eat 
varied in 1864 from fifteen to eighteen per cent, charges which are 
seldom exceeded in 1874. Should a banker or other large trader 
want ato raise money, he has recourse to another banker, wl^o will, 
on the borrower's personal security, lend a large amount, at rates 
varying fi-om six to nine per cent. Tho rates now current are said to 
have been in force in J 864. When land was mortgaged in 1 864, the 
rates varied from nine to twelve per cent; the corresponding charges 
in 1874 ranged from six to twelve per cent, rising, in some cases, as 
high 4s fifteen per cent. 

Though the greater part of the population appears, from tho infor- 
mation furnished by local officers, to be at present (1876) in a state 
of indebtedness, the accounts available for former years would seem 
to show that they are much more independent of the help of money- 
lenders than was formerly the case. During the first period of 
British management (1772-1783), the land revenue of the district was 
received not directly from the cultivators, but through the medium 
of a class of WAnia capitalists, known as sureties, ov manotiddrs. In 
the following years (1 783-1803) of Maratha rule, a system of farm- 
ing the land revenue was introduced, under which the exactions of 
money-lenders increased to so great an extent that, in 1805, it was 
proposed that no cultivators should be allowed to borrow money with- 
out the permission of government.^ It was estimated in 1805, that, 
on a state demand of £63,225 (Rs. 6,32,250), the exactions of sureties, 
manotiddrs, and tho charges on account of the perquisites, dasturi, 
of government ofiicers, cost the villagers £15,020 (Rs. 1,50,200), 
/)r J23'75 per cent in addition to tho government demand. In 1820 the 
ctdtivators were pretty generally in debt. ''The Wanids,” says 
Colonel Williams, " are in the constant habit of lending money at a 
high interest to the headmen and cultivators, and the fruits of the 
industiy of these villagers but too frequently go to tho money- 
lenders ; or a cultivator once deeply in debt can do little more with 

all his exertions than pay the interest of it.^^^ 

• 

The years between 1 820 and 1836 would seem, on tho whole, to 
have been a time of prosperity. I^rices of agricultnral produce were 
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1805-1820. 


1836-1850. 


^ Bombay Secretariat Revenue Diaiy, No. 45 of 1805. 
> Colonel Williams's Memoir, 47. 
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higlij. indebtedness decreased^ and the cultivators took to ^spending ' 
large su'ms of money on marriages and entertainments in honour, of 
the dead.’^^ But with 1836 began a period of falling prices and 
growing indebtedness. A few years a,go/^ writes Mr. Jenkins in 
1846, “ m^ney-lenders were willing to accommodate the cultivators 
with loans. But now, as the most part of the cultivators are" in bad 
circumstances, their creditors refuse to make them any further ad- 
vances/^ ^ lu iho same year (1846), another district officer reported 
general distress, increasing and hopeless poverty among the culti- 
vators, and a falling off in the government revenues and the collec- 
tor, in forwarding this report, admitted that ' the great bulk of the 
cultivators were notoriously involved in embarrassments owing to 
long-standing debts made up of compound interest.'^ Three years 
later ^ almost half the cattle and, among the poorer cultivators, their 
crops were mortgaged to money-lenders and Mr. Davies, writing 

in the same year (1849), speaks of ‘the excessive rates of interest 
and the great increase of debt.^ As to the cause of the cultivators' 
wretchedness, the opinions of district officers were much divided. 
According to Mr. Richardson (1846), it was chiefly duo to the fact that 
the money-lenders were not professional traders, but district heredi** 
tary officers, pleaders, and government servants, whoso interests were 
concerned in the increase of the debtors’ difficulties and necessities. 
On the other hand, Mr. Davies, in 1849, doubted whether, upon the 
whole, the lenders recovered more than would be looked upon as a fair 
return in commerce for the risk of their invc^strnorit ;and Mr. Bavens- 
croft (1846) was of opinion that the chief cause of the cultivators' 
indebtedness was the large sums they spent in their ^ rejoicings and 
mournings.' 

From 1846 the state of the cultivators began to improve. By the 
exertions of Mr. Davies, between 1847 and 1849, the pressure of 
the state demand was considerably lightened over the entire district. 
To this relief, after a few years, was added increased profit from the 
rise in the prices of agricultural produce. The gains were greatest 
daring the years of the American war (1860-1864). At that time 
(1864) money was abundant, and the cultivators' credit almost un- 
limited. By some, especially among the Kanbis, their gains were 
well spent, debts were cleared off, and by a few of the most intelli- 
gent considerable sums were laid by. Others failed to make so wise 
a use of their good fortune. They did not, it is true, as they arc?, 
sQ:id to have done in Surat, cease to work with their own hai^s^ 
or, tempted by the offer of high prices, part with a. portion of their 
fields ; but they, especially cultivators of the Bohora class, are said 
to have indulged in extreme extravagance, building new houses, 
giving costly dinners to their caste-fellows, and spending large SumSi 
on their marriages and funerals. Others, whose gains w^e less, 
had at least an improved credit, and in a spirit of rivalry, making 


' Mr. Daviea* Statistical Acooant, 1849. 

* First assistant oClleotor, 1st June 1846. 

I Mr. Kichardson, second assistant collector, 18ih April 184$. 

* Mr- A. W. lUvenseroft, collector of Broach, 96th Angnst 1846. 
® Mr. Richardson’s report No. 2, of 15th February 1848. 
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*• use of the offers of the money-lenders, found, when prices began 
to fall, that they had lost the opportunity of becoming independent. 
Some of the more persevering and ambitious cultivators, ^especially, 
it is said, among the Bohor4s, suffered from another cause. With 
capital of their own and good credit, they took to trading chiefly in 
produce.* Some became timber merchants, others dealt in molasses, 
sugar, and grain ; but most of them took to tlio business of cotton- 
deiplers. They bouglit up cotton from the growers, had it ginned, 
and, through their brokers, forwarded it to Bombay. The fall in 
prices pressed hard on these men, who, holding on in the hope of 
a rise, lost heavily. Though f|pme of them still (1875) continue 
to speculate a little in produce, few of thorn have succeeded in estab- 
lishing themselves permanently in the position of traders. But, 
though from the fall in the prices of produce, and the large amounts 
which many of them still owe, boiTowers have been, within the last 
eight years, increasingly pressed for payment by their creditors, 
indebtedness would seem to be less general, and, except among the 
poorest classes, the exactions of money-lenders less crushing then 
they were in the years previous to 1856. The thrifty habits of those 
days have not, however, rotunied, and the standard of what is fitting to 
spend on their chief ceremonies is said to have remained at a permanent" 
ly higher level, in some cases twice as high as it wasin former years. 


In 1848 Mr. Davies wrote^r^'It is a noticeable peculiarity in 
Broach that very little government land changes hands in satis- 
faction of decrees. The money-lenders possess but a very small lien 
on the soil paying revenue to government. Since 1848 the rise in 
the prices of agricultural produce, and the consequent enhanced value 
of land, would seem to have led men of capital, both cultivators 
and members of the non-cultivating classes, to an increasing extent 
to invest their savings in the purchase of land. A comparison of 
the registration returns for 1867 and 1874 shows, as regards the 
sale of land, that the area transferred has risen from 5,938 acres in 
1867 to 16,087 acres in 1874 ; an increase of 170’91 percent. Of the 
whole area transferred in 1874, 1 4,149 acres were state land and 1,938 
alienated, as compai-ed with 4,684 and 1,524, the corresponding 
totals in 1%67. The average price per acre of state land was in 1867 
£5 12^. 9d. (Bs. 56-6), as compared with £4 4^;. 6c2. (Bs. 42-4) in 1874. 
The corresponding prices of alienated lands were £6 19«. 9d, 
(Rs. 69-14) and £6 18«/ (Rs. 69-0), respectively. 

Aa regards the extent to which laud is passing from agriculturists 

Land transfers from Cultivators to Non-mUivators^ ^ membera of the 
1867-1874. non-cultivatingolas- 

ses, the marginal 
summary shows that 
the excess of trans- 
fers from cultivators 
to non-cultivators 
has advanced from 


OnltiTatonp 


Sellen. 

Buyen. 

Bxoeraof 

bnyera. 

1867. 

549 

85 

1874 

1,018 

271 

1867. 

527 

107 

1874. 

890 

399 

1867. 

—22 
+ 22 

1874. 

—128 
+ 128 


22 in 1287 to 128 in 1874. In 1874, of 1,018, the total numbed of onl- 
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tivating-sellers, seventeen were landholders or hereditary offiqers^ one r 
was the headman of a village^ twenty-one were entered under the head 
of house business, 142 under the head of service, and the remainder, 
837, were^cultivators. Of 271, the total number of non-cnltivating 
sellers, seven were professional men, of whom six were pleaders or 
law agents, and one was a doctor ; seventeen were traders, among them 
a broker, a af»aler, and fifteen merchants ; seventy-four were money- 
lenders ; eight were religious devotees, of whom two were priests, 
and six were beggars. Of artizans there were three — ^n. weaver, a 
cotton-'ripinner, and a goldsmith; and two were labourers. In ^160 
cases government sold land. In 1874, of 890, the total number of cul- 
tivating-buyers, eight were landholders and hereditary officers, eight 
came under the head of house business, fifty-three under service, two 
were shepherds, and 819 were entered as cultivators. Of 399, the 
total number of non-ciiltivating-buyers, thirty-one were professional 
men, of whom thirty were pleaders and law agents, and one was a 
doctor ; eighty-eight were traders, of whom two were cloth-dealers, 
two oil-sellers, one a stamp-vendor, and eighty-three merchants ; 246 
were money-lenders; seventeen were religious beggars, of whom eight 
were worshippers and nine religious mendicants; deven were artizans, 
among them a weaver, a cotton -spinner, a potter, two goldsmiths, two 
blacksmiths, two carpenters, a tailor, a photographer, a washerman, 
and a labourer. In four cases government bought land. As compared 
with 1867, among cultivating-sellers, the chief points in the 1874 
returns are an advance from 480 to 837 under the head of cultiva- 
tors, and of persons in service from st*v('ntecn to 142. Among non- 
cultivating sellers, monoj-londors have risen from seventeen to 
seventy-four. Among cultiNating buyers, the classes that show the 
greatest increase are cultivators, from 503 to 819, and servants from 
thirteen to fifty-three. Among non-cultivating-buyers, money- 
lenders have increased from forty-six to 246, merchants from twenty- 
eight to eighty-threo, and pleaders and law agents from eleven to 
thirty. Except in the Wdgra sub-division, where a return of from 
twelve to eighteen per cent is expected, money invested in land (1874) 
is said to yield from six to nine per cent interest. 

From the following statement it would appear that mortgages of 
land have increased from 1,263 in 1869-70 to 1,676 in 1873-74 

Statement showing the number and value of Land Mortgages 1869-1874. 


, 1869-70. 

1870-71. 

1871-72. 

1878-73, 

1878-74C. • 

No. 

Value. 

No. 

Value. 

No. 

Value. 

No, 

Veliie. 

No. 

Value. 


£ f. 


1 

£ «. 


£ «. 


£ «. 


£ a. 

1,263 

66^011 14 

1,684 

87,904 2 

1,884 

71,216 0 

1,601 

IOMM m 

1,676 

68,024 0 


When land is bona fide mortgaged, the common practice is for the 
mortgagee to pay the government assessment on the land and to sub- 
let it to some third party for cultivation. The mortgagee sometimes 
cultivates the land himself, and in a few cases, on his passing a deed 
to pay rental, ganoipato, the land is left in the hands of ^e original 
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, holder* In so^e cases the government assessment is paid by the 
tenant* Of ' this inorease in the number of land mortgages^ Jocal offi- 
cers offer two e:itplanations. One^ that on account of the straitened 
circumstances into which many of the cultivators have faHoup money- 
lenders havOp to a greater extent than formerly^ begun to insist on 
some pledge more trustworthy than mere personal security* The other 
explanation isp that of late years^ to free it from the claims of credit- 
pTBj the practice has grown up of alienating land by fictitious grants 
*to friends or relations. So common^ especially among debtors of tho 
Brniora classp has this device becomoj that experienced officers havo 
estimated that in 1874, of tho total number of sales and mortgages of 
land fifty per cent were ficlitidhs. 

A statement prepared by the educational inspector for G^ar&t 
throws some light on the extent to which of late years the non- 
cnltivating classes havo been investing their capital in land. In 
1875p 4^743 persons^ on the ground that, as landholders, they had 
paid%he local fund cess, claimed exemption from the levy of school 
fees. Of those, 581, or 12*2 per cent, — ^294 traders, 178 artizans, and 
109 shopkeepers, — belonged to the non-cultivating classes. Besides 
these, it seems probable that, under tho head of Brahmans (502) and 
Parsis (125), many landowners are included who take no part in the 
actual work of cultivation. 

Wa^cs . — A hundred years ago labourers’ wages were 3d. (2 as.), Wagea, 
carpenters fid. (4 as.), and bricklayers 3|d. (2^ as.) a day.^ Thirty 1777-1875. 
years ago (1844) the daily wages of a labourer wore from 3d. to 3|d. 

(2 to 2f as.), and a bricklayer or carpenter 9d. (6 as.)* In 1863-64, 
when the rates were highest, the daily wage of an ominary labourer 
varied from 9d, to I 5 . (G to 8 as.) ; of agricultural labourers, from 
44d. to fid. (3 to 4 as.) ; and of bricklayers and carpenters, from 2«. to 
2s. fid. (Re. 1 to Rs. 1-4.)* In 1875 town labourers earned from fid. 
to 9|d. (4 to 6 as.) a day; field labourers, from 3d. to 4|d. (2 to 3 
as.) ; and bricklayers and carpenters from I 9 . 3d. to 1^. fid. (10 to 12 
as.)^ In the same year (1875) female labourers were paid about one- 
third less than males. Lads of from twelve to fifteen got about two- 
thirds less than full-grown men. Carpenters' and bricklayers^ boys 
of fron» ten to thirteen were paid about one-fifth of the ordinary rate 
of on adult workman. Town labourers and artizans are paid in coin ; 
field labourers both in grain and in coin. Labourers are, as a general 
rule, paid doily, or after an interval of two or three days. The towns- 
people generally go to work at nine in the morning, and return before 
iSunset. One-fourth of an ordinary day^s wage is paid for extra wprk 
done in the morning from six to nine. In the afternoon, between one 
two, they are aUowed about half an hour for rest. Field labourers 
go to work in the morning. They take two or three millet cakes with 
mem into the field, and eat them at mid-day. Field work, such as 
cotton-picking, is paid for by the amount of work done. During the 
greater part the rains and the cold weather seasons, labourers find 


Broach Faotorv DiaricB for 1777. 

Broaoh CeffieeWa report No. 191, dated 8th October 1844. 

A * Broach Collector's letter No dated 2Dd February 187& 
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employment in helping the cultivators to weed and watch^ and> later on, 
to reap and harvest their crops. For this work they are paid daily 
at the rate of 4^^. (3 as.), 8|d. (2^ as.), 2^(2, (1 i as.), for adult nudes, 
females, and children, respectively. Except when harvesting food 
crops, whei)^ the labourers receive their wages in grain, these payments 
are cbieBy made in cash. Other employment, such as service the 
household of large farmers, is paid for at monthly rates, varying from 
4a. to 6a. (Rs. 2 to Rs. 3), with one mid*day meal. In their slack sea*, 
son (March to June) field labourers help bricklayers, clear out reaer*^ 
voirs, mend roads, or pick up chance pieces of work in the Broach 
factories. ^ 

Factoxy workers. they can earn as much in four months as they can at their 

ordinary work in eight, the same people for the most part come every 
cotton season to the steam ginning and pressing factories. The old 
cotton-cloaners, cliarka, employed more hands than the steam-gins 
recmire,' so that the demana for labour has of late years fallen off 
ra^er than become greater. Under the old system hundreds of men, 
women, and children came from Ahmeddbad and Mdrwar to work 
the hand-gins at Broach. They used to arrive after the Diwdli (Octo- 
ber), and leave, about the end of May, in time to reach home before the 
rains began. The steam factories find all the labour they require in 
Broach and its neighbourhood. Some of the men receive fixed wages, 
and in the case of others, a system of payment by piece-work has been 
found to answer well. For piece-work tho men are handsomely paid. 
A good gang of pressmen or cotton-carriers will each earn as much as * 
28, (Be. 1) a day. Common labourers c.irn (5 as!) a day in the 
busy season, and 6d. (4 as.) in tho slack season. Daring the ginning 
months (January to May) Wi'inen and children earn from 3d. to 4Jd. 
(2 to 3 as.) and from l^d. to 3|d. (1 to as.) during the remaining 
months of the year. In a ginning factory the women and children 
keep feeding the gins with uncleaned cotton. In a spinning-mill the 
women attend to the drawing, slabbing, intermediate, and roving 
frames ; and women and childi’en together attend to the reeling. 

In the busy season native-managed mills work from four in the 
morning to ten at night. Mills managed by Europeans from five or 
six in the morning to ten at night. the slack season the hours are 
from six in the morning to six at night. During the busy months the 
same women and children do not remain at the ginning-factories the 
whole day. A mother will work from six to twelve in the morning, ; 
and in ihe afternoon be replaced by her daughter or son. TI& 
owners of ginning-factories lay no restriction upon women or children 
going to their homes at any time during the provided they get 
some one to 'do their work. The spinning-mills cannot allow any 
change of hands, as all the labour is more or less skilled. Besides, 
there is no need for change, as the spinning-mill hands are never 
asked to work more than ten to twelve hours a day. Sdhie of the 
workers prenare their food overnight, and bring it with them in jthe 
morning. Others have their food brought by their mothers, wives. 
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sisterSj or children ; but a great manj^ including all the well-paid 
artizanSj in the middle of the day, return to their homes to take their 
food. Diwdli, Christmas Day, Holi, and Moharam are close holidays, 
observed alike in the mills managed by Europeans an^by natives. 

In the idle season Sunday is, as a rule, observed as a holiday. In 
the bu3y season, except when they are obliged to stop for cleaning 
their boilers, the native and some of the European managers of 
factories work on Sundays. Native workmen ai e beginning to look 
tor , one day's rest in seven , and, as a rule, they ;ire unwilling workers 
on a Sunday. In one of the mills the skilled labourers, when ordered 
to work on Sundays, turned out and threatened to strike. The better 
class of workmen are careful dJ their earnings. They live well, and 
spend a part of their gains in clothes, but invest most in jewelia for 
their wives and children. One of the objects of ambition to a well- 
paid mechanic is to own a silver watch and chain. 

Prices , — The earliest available price returns are those for 1782. In 
that year wheat sold at fifty pounds for two shillings ; Indian millet, ' * 

juwuTj at seventy-five pounds ; pulse at forty-six pounds ; and rice at 
fifty-four pounds.^ In the great famine of 1790 (Sflwwrai 1847), 
locally known as sudtalo^ or the forty-seven himine, wheat sold 
at eleven pounds for two shillings ; Indian millot, juwdr, at eighteen 
pounds ; and millet, bajH, at fourteen pounds.* With the exception 
of a break of twelve years, from 1821 to 1832, the following state- 
ment * shows in detail the prices of the staple products of the district 
from 1810 to 1874 

Staiement shoiomg in Pounds for the Rwpee (2a) the prices of staph 
AgricuUwral Products^ 1810-1874u 
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(a) Hie time yeus of ftunlne, 1819, 1814, and 1880, have been excluded from the avenger 


^ Forbda’ Oriental liemoin, II., 260. 

^ Coknid Etheridge's Eeport bn Past Famines, 55. 

* This fetom is prepared from statements given in Mr. Davies’ report Ka 884, 
dated 11th September 1849, and Mr. Jenkins’ No. 978, dated 15th August 1854, and 
f isem Government Price Currenta 
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Statement showing in Tomdsfor the Bupee (2«.) the prices of staph 
• Agricultural TroAucis^ 1810-1874-^iitiinm. 
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Those returns may he roughly divided into five periods. The first, 
from 1810 to 1820, oxclusive of three special years of scarcity (1813, 
1814, and 1820), a time of high prices ; after the gap of tvrelve years 
the second period, from 1833 to 1860, years of falling prices ; the third, 
1851 to 1860, a time of reaction, with prices tending upwards, dne 
to the increased demand foi* exports and the additional importation 
of bullion caused by the Russian and Persian wars and the mutmies. 
The fourteen years since 1860 may bo divided into two portions. The 
first, from 1861 to 1866, the term of high prices, due chiefly to the 
American war ; and the second, a period of reaction. The following 
summary shows, for each of these periods, the average price of the 
chief products of the district in pounds per rupee (2s.) 


Statement showing the average prices of staph Aagrioiiltmiil 
Products^ 1810-1874. 
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^ Pearls and other precious stones are valued by their purity and 
weight. In weighing gold the table shown in the margin is used. 


^ Condensed from a paper prepared by Rdv Bahddur Ftdnldl MathordddB, hszur 
peputy collector. ' ^ 
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The tolo in general use is that known as the old tola, weighing ono 

Srotis s=luxf2. ^ more than a govemmont 

l^wAU =^l ffodidno. rupee. The weight rati^ is the seed of the 

2 gadidnd9^ 1 <ote. Abrus procatorius^ and the other weights are 

made of lead^ copper^ and brass i in shape they are either square or 
round. A goldsmith has generally in Us possession the following 
weights : several ratis ; a one wdl ; a two w6l ; a four wdl ; an eight 
; a gadidno, a one tolo ; a two tola ; a five tola ; a ten tola ; a 
twenty tola ; and a fifty tola weight. In wholesale transactions the 
British rupee is used in weighing silver. The nominal standard in Silver, 
retail dealings is the Broach ^’upge. But as these coins vary consider- 
ably in weight from each other^ in actual weighing a British rupee 
is used^ and a deduction made of two per cent. • 

In the case of metals, such as brass, copper, zinc, lead, and iron. Grain, 
and of grain of all kinds, the table shown in 
the margin is current. The weighty under 
ten sers are made of iron. In shape they 
are either square or round. Those above ton 
8CT8 are long, like British hundredweights. 

In practice the weighing of certain articles 
deviates from the standard. Thus the man 
of clean cotton is equal to forty-two sers, and 
the 8or equal to forty-one rupees of the British currency. The man 
of salt, coffee, spices, and molasses is equal to forty-two 8er8, and the 
ser equal to forty rupees of the British currency ; and the man of 
sugar is equal to forty-one sera, and the eer to forty British rupees. 

Head-loads of grass and fuel, and cart-loads of fuel, rice-straw, and Grass. 
chafiP, are sold by the load, and not by the weight. Millet straw, or 
hadah, and grass are sold in quantities of 100 bundles. 

In weighing clean and uncleaned cotton, two distinct systems Cottou. 
of measurement are used. Cotton in its raw state, Jeapds, is esti- 
mated by the dhadi of forty-eight pounds, and the hhdr of twenty 
dhadisj that is 960 pounds. Cotton, when cleaned, is measured by 
a man of forty-two pounds, a Jealsi of sixteen mam, and a Tcltdndi of 
twenty mauB. The proportion of clean cotton to 'kapas is one-third 
of wool to two-thirds of seed. Two and a half bhdrs of uncleoned 
cotton is equal to one Surat Jchdndi of cleaned cotton.^ 

* JMEilk is sold either bv measures of capacity or bj weight. The Liauida. 
'measures of capacity used are a ladle, palo ; a cup, pavalu ; and a metal 
bowl, loto, serving as quarter, half, and one ser, measures respectively. 
In^^llhoig milk b^ weight, a ser is considered equal to forty British 
inpees. Gastor-oil, divel, used for burning, is measured by a copper 
pot capable of holding twenty-one sers of lorty British rupees, and so 
mown as adhmamo, that is, half a man ; sweet-oil, tel, usra for cook- 
ings is measured by a copper pot similar to adhmanio, but of one aer 
less capacity. 


2i rtipeea = 1 adliol, 
2 adltola s 1 HavtdUk. 
2 navtdka = 1 pdser, 
2p(Uter8 s= 1 achher, 
2 achkera = 1 aer. 

40 aera = 1 vmn. 

8 7nana ^ 1 Mro. 
16 ^nana s= 1 halai. 

2 h(Ma rs 1 bediyu. 


Chapter VX. 
Capital 


1 Again, 8 nUb uo equal to 1 md$o, and 12 mdtda make one tofo. 
d Mr. DaviM’ r^ort, 28ih Jannary 1847. 
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Chapter VI. 
Capital. 

Wo^ta and mea* 
anrea. 

Cemanb 

Ooth. 


Carpeta, 

Maaouiy. 

Timber. 


Earthirotk. 


As^for wines, when required in a smaUer quantity than a hotUe, 
glasses /oi two or three sorts are used, and charged' for according to 
their siza When more than a glassful is wanted, small or large 
bottles of %la8s, prepared in England, and gallon measures, which 
are nothing but a sort of copper vessel, regulate the sale. 

In the case of gravel, sand, and cement, round bamboo baskets are 
nsod, and the weight calculated according to the size of the basket. 
These substances are also weighed and sold at so much for a hnnd^ 
mans. 

Broadcloth, woollen cloth, and linen cloth are sold by length,* in 
feet and yards. Cotton and silk cloth, and gold, silver, and S]& lace, 
arc ^old by lengths of two feet, gaj. Country cloth, doH, and cotton, 
tape, navdr or pdti, are sold by len^h in cubits, JiAth. Handkerchiefs, 
gloves, socks, and stoddags are sold by the dozen, by the pair, or, 
in the case of handkerchiefs, singly. The robes, sari, worn by native 
women, are sold singly or by the score. 

Carpets and coarse floor*oloths, bora, are measured by the surface. 
The former are made at the Kaira, Ahmod4b4d, and Surat jails, and 
at Cambay, Agra, Bareilly, and Jnbbulpore. The latter are made in 
the Broach district and at Agra and Bareilly. 

lu the case of masonry, to a great extent people themselves pur* 
chase bricks and cement, and for the work of building engage artizans 
and labourera. A few employ contractors, who are paid by the hun- 
dred cubic feet. 

Rafters and beams of teak and other forest timber are sold by the 
score. Pillars and large posts are bought singly, their size and ap- 
pearance regulating the price. When a large quantity is required, 
timber is measured by its cubic contents. In the Broach district there 
is a considerable quantity of timber along the banks of the Narbada 
river. On the northern side of the Narbada a pep of 28^ inches in 
length is used, while on the south the gaj is 27^ inches in lang^th. 
A piece of timber is measured lengthwise. As it is not found, as a 
role, to be of uniform thicknoss, the dreumferenoe is measured at the 
middle of the length. This latter measnre is divided by four, and the 
quotient is squared. The result thus obtained is multiplied by the 
length-measure, and the product is divided by 400. This Wt quotient 
gives the cubical contents in gey; the remainder in connection with 
this quotient, when multiplied by twenty and divided by 400, gives’ 

. the measnre in vasds, and the remainder in this last case, wh^ 
multiplied by twenty and divided by 400, g|ives the measure in' 
vumdsis. Thus the required measure is determined in gaj, vasa^-cird. 
visvdsi, and the sale price is fixed at so much per gcj. A prq; of 
28^ tasus gives 17'5 cubic feet. A gaj of 27^ Uum gives 15*82 onbio' 
feet. 

Field boundaries and house walls are constructed at so vneh for 
100 cubits in length, one cubit in width, and one in height. 

Tanks are dug by men of the Od caste. In measuring them work!, 
the cubical unit is eight geg in length, eight in breadth,- anct one^in 
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> height, and is called ehoMi. As this gaj is eighteen inches in lengthy 
the cnbio^ contents of a chohdiare 216 cubic feet. City^eoplei 
who engage contractors^ pay at so much per 100 cubic fee|. 

Porbandar stones are bought by the hundred. The price varying 
accordiiig ^ i^he size of the stones. Rough-hewn stones ffom hills, 
and pebbles called khadi, used as metal for roads, are spread and. 

E ilea on the ground, and the measures of the length, breadth, and 
eight of such a heap are taken. The unit consists of cubic feet. 


Chapter VI. 
CapitaL 

Weights and meo- 
Bures. 

Stonoa. 


Ip the villages of the Broach, W&gra, and Ankleswar including Land. 
Hdnsot sub-divisions, and ir thf town of Jambusar, a bigha is the 
unit for measuring land. A measure of seven feet and 5*7 inches 
in length is called visvdsi; twenty of such visvasia in length, and 
as many in breadth, make a higha^ which is sub-divided into vasaa 
and viavdsia as shown in the margin. One higha is equal to 22,300 
€u\ xr* ^ X 1 Tr square feet, or about half on acre. In all the 
20 vLda = 1 other villages of Jambusar, in ten bf the 

villages under Dehej, in the Wdgra sub- 
division, and in the A^mod sub-division, the unit is called kumbh^o. 
Thirteen (cubits) hands in length make a mdnlo. Ten of such mdnlda 
in length, and os many in breadth, make a kiimbho. One kumbho 
is equal to 4,641 square yards and twenty square inches, or but 
little less than an acre. Tho system of land measurement adopted 
in the revenue survey has been recently introduced in the Broach, 
Wdgra, A'mod, and Ankleswar sub-divisions, where the unit, there- 
fore, is an acre sub-divided into forty gtmtda. The proportions 
between the different land measures of the country and those of 
England are farther illustrated as follows : — 

Sq. yd. Sq. ft. Bq. inchw. 


In on English statute acre 4,840 

In a Broach standard kumhho 4,641 

Ditto ditto higha 2,477 

In a higha of the districts of Ahmeddbad, 

Eatra, and Surat 2,844 


0 0 

0 20 

7 64 

4 0 


Though their varieties are still puzzling, considerable progress in 
the form of the weights and measures in ordinary use wonld seem to 
have been made since 1821, when the collector wrote : The 
weights consist of rude lumps of iron, varying in shape according to 
&e number of people using them, and frequently pieces of brick and 
slpx^es, rendering it quite impossible for the lower orders to ascertain, 
'i^fontward appearances, whether the weights intended to bo repre-* 
•sented are actually so or not, which is the cause of great impositions 
beii^ practised upon them in the sale of the necessaries of hfe.^’ 
and measures are at present examined by police officers 
under Act X. of 1872. 
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CHAPTER VIL 

HISTORY. 

Q?he history of the district of Broach contains three main periods 
• — ^the Hindu, the Musalmsin, and the English. Of those, the first, 
traced as far back as the fourth century before Christ, continues 
through, about seventeen hundred years, till the final Musaln^n con- 
quest of Gujarat in 1297. The second, starting with that conquest, 
lasts till, in 1772, the power of the Musalm&n chiefs of Broach was 
destroyed by the English. The third contains the century of English 
rule from the date of the capture of Broach till the present time. . 

Section L^^Hindu Period ^B.C. 300- AJD. 1297)* 

Of the Hindu period. Dr. Blihlor writes ; '' The oldest dynasty 
with which the Broach districts are said to have boon connected is 
that of the Mauryas. According to the tradition given in the Rev4- 
mahdtmya, and still current, Sukaltirth, ten miles north-east of 
Broach, became the last residenco of Chandragupta (b.c, 315) and of 
his minister Ohanakya, who there sought repose from their toil and 
absolution from their sins. This tradition would be worth little, but 
for the As'oka (b.c. SOO-200) inscription of Gim&r, which proves 
that Gujarat formed part of the empire of the Mauryas.^ W]^t the 
fate of Gujarat was after the destruction of the Mauryas through 
Pushyamitra (b.o. 178) is not known. But somewhat later, about 
1800 years ago. Broach seems to have passed into the hands of Par- 
thian princes, known by the name of Sdhas or Kshatrapas. Budra- 
d&man’s Gimar inscription,* dated in the year seventy-two, probably 
of the S'aka era (a.d. 150), states this distinctly, and the occurrence 
of S£ha coins in the Broach district confirms it. It is less certain 
if the successors of the S&has, the Guptas, also held Broach. Their 
coins are frequently found in the district. The author of the Perjpli^s 
c(a.d. 60-210) and Ptolemy mention the town of Broach under'^*the 
name Barugaza (Bharugachha).* According to the former Bamgaza 
gave its name to a tract of country stretching from the town^gprth- 
ewards to the border of Sind. Two hundred years later, the la^ in 


^ Lauen Ind. Alth., II., 261, 256, 2nd edition. 


* Jpnmal Bom. Br. B. A. Soo., YU., 113. 
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the neighbourhood of the city of Broach (Bhrigupur) formed a small 
kingdom under an independent Rajput chiefs by religion •a Jain.^ 
After about two hundred years more we find Broach under the rule 
of the Gurjara princes, Dada I., Jayabha^, and Dada II. Ol JayabhaU 
we have a land grant dated Vikrama 486 (a.d. 429), giving a field to 
the temple of As'rames Vara, now called A'samesar, near K^ajju, now 
Kimoj, in the Jambusar sub-division.* The villages of Sihugnima, 
now Sig&m ; Goliavali, now Golel j and Jambha, now J&madi, which 
4o yell as Kemajju were included in the Vishaya, or district of Bha- 
rukachha, are likewise mentioned in the grant. The Bharukachha 
Vishaya must have comprised the sub-divisions of Broach, Wagra, 
A'mod, and Jambusar. Pour ffopper-plato grants of Dada II. have 
been found, dated respectively 380, 385, S'aka 400, and S'aka^417 
(a.I). 458-9 — 495-6).® The first two grants^ assign the village of 
S'irishapadra, or Sisodra, stated to be included in the district of 
Akrftres'vara, the modem Ankloswar, to a number of Brahmans resid- 
ing im the town of Jambusar. By the last of these grants,® S' aka 417 
(a.d, 495), Dada gives the village of Rachhchhava, now Rachid, near 
I14v, to a learned Brdhman. This village was in the district of 
Ankules Vara, which, as this and the preceding grant show, included 
the sub-division of Ankleswar and the subordinate division of Hansot. 
Ofj other places, the grant mentions the village of Vamera, now 
WaJner ; Sarathua, now Surthan ; and the Varanda, now the Wand 
creek. Nothing more is known of this triad of princes through written 
documents or tradition. Jayabhata mentions in his grant a victory 
over a king of Valabhi., He says that ^ he quieted in battle the im- 
petuosity of the lord of Valabhi.' The capital of Dada II. appears to 
have been Ndndipura, which, according to tradition, was a fort situated 
on the east side of Broach, close to tho Jhadeskvar gate. It is very 
probable that these three Gu^ara princes were not independent 
sovereigns, but sdmantm, or tributary chiefs. A coppor-plate® of a 
Chalukya prince named Vijayaraja, dated 394, grants to certain Jam- 
busar Br&hmans the village of Fariyachasa, probably the modem 
Pariej in the Broach sub-division. It may, therefore, be assumed that 
at least Dada II. was subject to the powerful rulers of Kalyfina in 
the Docc^, who, at a later period, held tho whole of Gumrat. In the 
sixth century the astronomer Vordhamihira mentions Bharukachha 
as one of the countries of Western India. In the beginning of the 
seventh century (629) Broach was visited by tho Chinese pilgrim 
Hiouen Thsong. He gives its name as Bharugachheva, and describes 
■'^ll^lapparently with but little accuracy, as a kingdom of 480 to 600 miles 
in circuit, ' the land impregnated with salt, so that shrubs and trees 
are few and &r apart.' In 636, not long after the visit of the Chinese 
tejfdler, tibie town of Broach and some parts of the coast suffered 

I ForW Rdi MiOa, I., 14 

* ladiaa Aiftiquary, V., 109. 

* Prof. BhandArkar has proved in his article on the grant of 417 (Jonrnal, Bom. Br. 
IL A. X.), that the old^ grants also are datedin the S'aka era. 

4 Jonnud, B. A. Soc., New Series, 1., 247, seg. 

* Jonrnal, Bom. Br. A A. Soc., X., 19. 

« jtmmAl, B. A. Soc., New Series, I., 270. 

B 705— 59. 
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from 411 Arab invasion. According to tbe Gnjar&t chronidiSFSt about' 
the end of the seventh century, the Chilukya king, Bhdvad or %n*- 
bata of Ea^ina, undertook to exrodition against Jayas'ekhara of 
Panch&sar on the Ban of Cntch.^ their account it is clear that, 

after this ^riod, and until the foundation of Anhilvfid P&than* by' 
Joyas'ekhara’s son Vanai4ja, the whole of Gnjardt, and witb it 
Broach, obeyed the Chflukya king. Probably, in the case of Broach, 
this overlordship lasted until in the second-half of the- eighth century,, 
the Gh&luhyas of Eafy&na succumbed for a time to the Rdshtrakutas' 
of Manyakheta, or Malkhet.* During the eighth century, in 71'7 a^d 
770, two more Musalm&n raids oocurr^.* In the last of Ibese attacks 
tbe Jmna temples at 6andh£r are 'said to have been destroyed; 
Tow,{trd8 the close of the eighth, or in the bennniim of the ninth 
century, .the B&shtrakntas of Mslkhet conquered the Broach districts 
and the other parts of the plain of Gujar&t that lie between the Mahi 
and the Narbada. Two grants, one of Elarkar^a* and- one of 6ovin> 
dar&jn,'dated respectively S'aka 734 and S'aka 740 (a.i>. 812-B and 
827-8),” give some information on the Bdthor invasion. Both grants - 
state tWt Govinda 111. (of Mdlkhet) conquered the realm of the ruler 
of Ldta, and gave it to his brother In^rdja, who was succeeded* 
first by his son Karkardja, the donor of the first grant, and later, by 
his'grandson Govinda. Karkardja’s grant disposes of a village near 
Baroda. Govinda’s grant, which is dated from Broach, gives the 
village of Thtirnavi, now Th&nva, in Jambnsar, to the temple of the 
Sun, called that of Jayaditya, in Kotipura, which was included in 
Edpika, the modern !^vi. It mentions also ihe villages Vatapa- 
draka, now Wardla ; Buhndda, now Rnudd ; Ealiyara, now I&lier ; 
and Jadr&na, now Jantrdn. lu the absence of othw information it 
must remain uncertain how long the B&thors held Broach. They 
may have fallen before the Gbdpotkatas or Chauras of Anhilvdd. 
But, certainly, when in 942 the power of the Ohdlnkyas of Ealydna 
revived, and Mulardja, the representative of one branch of the house, 
ascended the throne of Anhilvdd, Broach was conquered, and until ' 
the final victory of the Musalmdns (1297) formed part of the Ghanrs, 
and then of the Wdghela dominions." 

Section II. — Mueatm&n Period (1S97-1772), • 

The Musalmdn period of Broach history, lasting for about four 
centuries and three-quarters, cpntains four divisions, — the adminis- 
tration of the early Musalmdn governors. of Gnja^t, ninetw-fonr 
years, from 1297 to 1391 ; the government of the Ahmeddbdd lungs,:. 
161 years, from 1391 to 1572 ; the suprenuuw of the D elhi emperoiS,’ 
164 years, from 1572 to 1736 ; and the role of a family of almost.' 
dependent chiefs, thirty-siz years, from 1736 to 1 772. . At.theAflr 
|miimg of the fourteenth century, when his capital was taken, the 
Broach district, tegether with the other more settled parts of the 


^ Forbes’ BAs MA]|^ L, 29-36. ‘ 

* AihUvAd, or PAtto., on tbs Ssnisvstirivw,iiou>ilM border otthA IsMor Bin «f 

^iu ^ ras^dominions. 

« Ksmand’s Fne^ts, 182, 198,267, 212. 

■ JcMaU Bom. w. JL A. Sea, VIIL, 902, 

* Inman Antiq]aary^ V 144. 
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dominions of the Anhilw4m sovereign^ fell into the hands of the 
Masalm&ns. Half a century after (1347)^ daring the rebeUions of 
the latter part of the reign of Muhammad Toghlak, the city of 
Broach was taken possession of by one of the insurgent fiobles ; but 
on the advance of the king the rebels abandoned the fort without a Ahmed^bid kings, 
struggle.^ When Muzi^ar Shdh, the founder of the line Ahmedd- 1391-1672. 
bdd kings, assumed, in 1391, the position of an independent ruler, 
the district of Broach, with the other parts of the plain country of 
oontineutal Gujardt, was included within his dominions. On the 
AeeAik of Mmuifar (1411), Broach was the scene of a contest for the 
succession between his grandsons Firoz Khdn and Ahmad Khdn. 

Firoz Khdn was proclaimed kii^ at Broach, but was easily defeated 
by Ahmad Khdn, who, in 1413, founded the city of Ahmeddjiidd. 

For the greater part of the remaining 161 years (1411 -1572), daring 
which the Ahmeddbdd dynasty continued to rule over Gujardt, the 
Broach district, from its neighbourhood to the head-quarters of the 
goveriiment, would seem seldom to have been the scene of \v«.r. In 
1534, when the emperor Humdyun made his rapid conquest of the 
dominions of Bahddur Shdh, Broach, with the rest of Gujardt, fell 
into the hands of the Moghals. But this possession lasted only for 
two years. In 1536 the city was retaken by an united attack by 
sea and land, conducted in favour of Bahddur Shdh by two of his 
nobles, Khan Johdn and Bumi Khdn the builder of the Surat fort.* 

About this time the Portuguese appeared in the Gulf of Cambay, 
and though they do not seem to have settled, they twice, 1535 and 
1546, took and plundered the city of Broach.® 

In the reign of Muzafor Shdh III. (1561-1572), the last of the 
Ahmeddbdd kings, the lands of Broach were in the possession of 
Bustam and Jahdngir Khdn, the sons of Imdd-ul-Mulk, At that 
time the Broach territory consisted of the following twelve fiscal 
divisions^ 

Siai&neni showing the Area and Revenue of Broach, 1561-1572. 
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No. 


1 

2 

1 

, 7 

2 

10 

11 

12 


Noine. 


Broaoh 



Ddieib&fa 

Gwalblra (Koial) 
,nrpdr(01pH Surat) ... 
Ohormandvi (MAndvi, Surat) 

Kala (Galla) 

Jivabusur 

tt)klosar (Ankleiwar) ... 

Atlifzr ... 

Tarkesar (Surat diitriet) , 
A'aiod and MakbnUb&d 


Villages. 

Rivimub. 

In Changlzts 
dl Chan- 
gudsono 
rupee). 

In Ponnwli 
Sterling. 1 

161 

8,000.000 

240,000 

36 

400,000 

32,000 

12 

160,000 

12,000 

12 

200,000 

16,000 

106 

1,200,000 

96,000 

1 

60,000 

4, 0(^1 

96 

400,000 

32,000 

66 

800,000 

64,000 

65 

600,000 

48,000 

86 

200,000 

16,000 

12 

100,000 

8,000 

36 

400,000 

Z2fiOO 

669 

7.000,000 

600,000 


I VtAs Mdlis L, 290. , 

• Lradin»I^*![n.7^ ; ud Decadu d« Ckmto, V.. m. . 

1 Hint-i-Ahiiudi(nid'a)119. Intiie Ain4-AkbMi(1690)BroMbi*-d«Mnbodaia 
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Chapter vn. 
History. 
1297-1772. 


European tradere, 
1614-1620. 


The Mardthdsi 
1675. 


Iniiho year 15725 after Mnzafar Shdli IIL gave up his dominion in 
6a]ar4t*to the emperor Akbar^ Broach was captured^ and for a short 
time held |;>y the rebel Husain Mirza. On the approach of Akbar 
the Mirza Ued^ and the lands of Broach were granted to Mirza Knt- 
u-din At^a. Ten years later (1583) intrigues arose in Gujarat, and 
Muzafar Shah was invited to escape from his residence in Hifidust&n, 
and put himself at the head of his old followers. So successful was 
this revolt that, along with other places. Broach was occupied by thp 
insurgents. Bui Muzafar Shah failed to keep his hold over the terfi- 
tory ho had regained. In the next year, after a siege of seven months, 
the town of Broach was captured apd the country, in its neighbour- 
hood, was again brought under the rule of Akbar. 

Tn the year 1613 Broach was visited by Aldworth and Withington, 
English merchants, and in the next year (1614), on Withington's 
return from Sind, a house in Broach was hired for a factory. In 1616 
Sir Thomas Roe obtained from tho emporor Jahangir permission for 
the English to establish a trading-house at Broach on very favourable 
terms. They wore to be allowed to live near the governor, and the 
decree commanded no man to molest them by sea or land, or take any 
customs of them.^ The chief of the factory at Broach was subordinate 
to the president at Surat. Ho was one of the senior factoi's of more 
than threeryears^ standing, who, besides lodging and victuals at tho 
company’s expense, were allowed £40 (lls. 400) a year during their 
stay in the company's service. Factors in charge of out-stations are 
described by Fryer (1673-1081) as in their several seignories behav- 
ing themselves after the fundamentals Surat, and in their respec- 
tive factories living in like grandeur. From tho position of chiefs of 
subordinate factories they rose successively to bo of the great council 
in Surat.^^^ The Dutch wvro not long of following the example of 
the English. In 1617 they also settled at Broach and established a 
factory. But the Broach factory does not seem to have risen to much 
' consequence. In the eighteenth century there was but one junior mer- 
chant and one book-keeper, with a few native servants under them.^ 

In 1660, in consequence of the help given by the people of Broach 
to his brother Dara, Anrangzcb ordered a part of the city walls to be 
razed.^ Fifteen years after (1675) a body of Mar^thot horse, part of 
the army of Hambirr&v, the commander-in-chief, coming down from 
Kh&ndesh by one of the passes near Surat, crossed the Narbada and 
levied contributions in Broach.^ As they found the city unproteotpdj^ 
tlie Mar4th^ were not long of returning. In 1686 SamblAji, the se?n 
of Shiw4ji, led a body of troops by hurried marches across the T&pti 
and Narbada, and, within a few hours after their approach was k noiro . 


mat emporium, to which the ports of Kdvi, Gandhdr, Bhalwut (Bhddbhat), aad 
(Bliagwa in Ohrid) belong.— Gladwin's Trans., IL, 66, o 

^ Orme’s Historical Fragments, II., 371. 

• Fryer’s New Act. 86. 

> Stavorinus, IIL, 109, 

* Ham. New Act., ' L, 146. 

» Grant Huff, L, 194, 
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took and plundered the city of Broach.^ In consequence of this 
success ^Aurangzeb ordered the walls of Broach to bo rebuilt; and to 
commemorate the sufferings of his army during the siege of 1660^ 
gave it the name of Sukabdd^ or the dry city.^ 

About the time of this Mardtha raid the English merchants atBroach 
were carrying on a large trade. But a few years later (1696) the 
Broach factors were, like the other servants of tlio company in Surat, 
placed in chains on account of the plunder, by the English pirate 
Avury, of the Musalmdn pilgrim ships, and for a time the factory was 
closed. In 1702, on the union of the new English company with the 
original London company, Breach is mentioned as one of the fac- 
tories in the Bombay presidency. But before the middle of tho 
eighteenth century both English and Dutch are said again to have 
withdrawn their establishments,® though tho latter would seem onco 
more to have returned before the conquest of Broach by tho English 
in 1772,4 


Capter VU. 
History. 
1207-1772. 


In 1736, during the government of Abhesing, Abdulla Bog, n Nawdba of Broach, 
Musalmdn officor, hold Broach from thoNizam-iil-Mulk, who, sliortly 1730-1772. 
before ho assumed a position of independence in the Deccan (1722), 
had, as viceroy of Gujardt, made Broach part of his private estate. 

This officer, who is said to have acknowledged neither tho viceroy 
Abhesing nor the claims of tho Mardthas, received from Nizdm-ul- 
Mulk the title of Nok A^lam Khan, and was the founder of tho 
short-lived line of the nawdbs of Broach. Abdulla died in 1738, 


and was succeeded by his second son Mirza Bog, who assumed tho 
title of Nek A^lam Khan the Second. Dying in 1752, Mirza Beg was 
succeeded by a third son. On his death, which happened within 
three months, tho succession was disputed, and no sottlomeut mado 
for two years. At last Syod Idrus, the head of a family which had 
long oxercised a powerful religious influence at Surat, espousing tho 
cause of Mirza Ahmad Beg, a grandson of Abdulla Beg, the first 
naw&b, placed him in possession of Broach. Mirza Ahmad died in 
1768, and was succeeded by his son Mazad Khan, tho last of tho 
Broach nawabs.^ 


, Section IIL — English Period (177^-1876). 

The political connection of tho English company with Broach dates 
from their capture of Surat in 1759.® There wore certain claims of 


English ferioi>, 
1772-1875. . 


* Oiaat Duff, I., 242. 

* Ham. New Act,, 1., 145. 

. , * Andenon’aEufflidi in Western India, 291. — Hamilton’s Now Act., I., 146. 

. AA the despatem (10th April) of the commission appointed to inquire into tho con- 
of affairs at Broach in 1777, it is said : We cannot help remarking that tho 
Dutch still hoist their colours in the factory in and outside of the town, especially m 
they behaved badly when the city was being stormed by the British, and it is said 
oimenil Wedderbum was struck by some one in Enropoui clothes.” How strong tho 
Sl-fecQing between the Dntch and hbiglish was at that time is shown in Stavorinns’ 
aooonnt of affairs at Surat, 177A 

* Bombay Secretariat Becords, Political Dq>artmont, VoL 23 of 1864, 235 to 242. 

. * This account has been prepared from the corrc^ndence recorded in the follow- 
ing vedumes of the Secretarmt Records, Public Department. LotterN to Court of 
D&ectors. -VoL 18 of 1771, VoL 19 of 177^ VoL 20 of 1773, VoL 21 of 177^ VoL 
22 of 1775. 
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Chftpt«r Tlli the luw&b ef Surat upon the cuBtoxas reYemiB of the port of Broach. 

These, .toother with a Bum due to the English on account of an 
exceasiye leyr of duties on doth, amounting altogether to £15,000 
1772>187& (Rs. 1,50,600), the naw4b of Broach was called upon to pay. In the 
early months of 1771 a body of the company's troops in tiie neigh- 
bourhood'of Surat was eng^ed against the Kolia. In the hope that 
a militaiy display might induce the naw4b to propose some settle- 
ment of the claims made against him, the chief of Surat was 
Flnt expedition, directed to transport this force by sea to the neighbourhood ^ 
Broach. These instructions the factors at Surat did not carry out. 
A month later (April 21st) they wrote to Bombay that, instead of 
Bending them by sea, they had determined to despatch the troops to 
Br^h by land. In spite of further orders to gire up the ei^dition 
agtunst Broach, and embark the troops for them return to Bombay, 
preparations were continued at Surat. Even then some further 
delay occurred ; and it was not till the 27th April that the march 
from Surat to Broach was actudly begun. The nominal comihander 
was Colonel Gay ; but that officer was instructed to observe all orders 
he received from Mr. Oambier, one of the committee appointed to 
carry on the negotiations with the naw&b of Broach. The ei^di- 
tion was accompanied by 700 men, belonging to the naw4b of l&rat, 
under the command of the hakahi, or paymaster. On the march 
they were attacked by a force sent by the naw4b of Broach, about 
two thousand strong ; bnt the attack was beaten off with small loss 
on the side of the English, though the assailants, it is said, suffered 
considerably. On the 1st of Mot the troops reached the bank of the 
Narbada opposite the city of Broach. Posting themselves on an 
island in the river, they directed their gnns against the wall of. the 
city, and succeeded in making a breach. A party was sent in boats 
to effect an entrance, but miscalculating the strength of the current, 
the boats were carried down the stream, and the attempt had to be 
abandoned. In addition to this failure, a shell from the city, light- 
ing on the magazine, blew it up, destroying the greater part of the 
besiegers' munitions. A consultation was held, and it was agreed 
that, on account of the lateness of the season, the attempt to reduce 
the town should be given up, and the troops led back to Sqrat. As 
the management of the esepeffition had been in many points contrary 
to the instructions of the Bombay government, and um ended in so 
complete a failure, the conduct of the officers concerned was made 
the subject of a committee of inquiry. The result of Ihe inquiry 
was that Mr. Draper, the chief of the factors at Surat, was removfip/’ 
&d the other members subjected to severe r^rimand and censure.* 
On the 80th JuW 1771, &e Bombay government received a Irtter. 
from tiie naw4b of Broach, offering to visit Bombay with the vmj^' 
settling in person the daims brought against him. M^sad 
proposal was aecepted, vessels were sent to Broach, and, setting oht a^ 
the dose of the sto rmy season, the nawdb reached Bomltoybon the 4ti| 
November 1771. While in Bombiy Mizad IQi4n was treated wi& 
every considmntion. Before he left he had engaged to pay a jnbn- 


* Mins’ Histwy of India, YoL IL 
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of £40,00,0 (Rb* 4M006>, of which £20,000 (Ba. 2>00,000) were to 
be forwavded- in six months, and the remainder at stated intervals, 
the whole payment to be completed- within a term of two years. 
He also agreed to make over to the Bombay government f he duties 
collected on English trade, and on all goods brought to, or exported 
from Broach, under English pass and colour; As the time for tho 
payment of the first instalment drew near, Mr. Morley; the resident 
at Broach, was, in April 1772, directed to demand from tho naw4b 
a diejiinot statement of his intention with regard to the treaty. In 
the^ event of the chief’s refusing to explain his intentions, Mr. 
Mbrley was ordered to return to Bombay. M4zad KMn failed to' 

S ’ve any positive promise to abide by the terms of tho treaty, and' 
r. Morl^ left Broach. Seeing tho Bombay government resolutain 
their determination to enforce the agreement, the naw4b, in a letter 
to Bombay, promised at once to pay the amount of tho first instal- 
ment. That he might have one more chance of redeeming his pro- 
mises, Mr. Morley was sent back to Broach; but again ho was met' 
by evasions. The chief, it seemed, had no intention of fulfilling his 
engagements. 


CAaptcr Vli- 
Hblory^' 
maoism 


A force 'was accordingly despatched from Bombay in the beginning S«coiul expedition, 
of November 1772, and reached Broach before the middle of the 
month. The expedition was under the command of General Wed- 
derburn, 'with Mr. Watson in charge of the marine department. On 
the morning of the 14th November, General Wedderbum, when 
rcconnoitering, was killed by a shell’shot from the walls of the city. 

Colonel Gordon, also on service at Broach, was appointed to succeed 
him. On the 18th November 1772, the English forces stormed and 
owtured Broach, 'with a loss, including the brigadier-general, of five 
officers, sixteen sepoys, and twenty Europeans killed. Besides these, 
forty-four sepoys and seven Europeans were wounded, and forty-one 
sepoys missing. A life of M4zad Eh4n, by one of his courtiers, gives 
the following local details of the capture of the city : The enemy, 
encamped to the north of the town near the tomb of B4wa Rahan. 

The bbrnltordment began from the west. The naw4b’s men met the 
besieging forces at the Jhfimpa gate, and repulsed them to the Idga 
(1| miles). Ihe assailants then found a passage round to the river 
bank, and made an attack from the flagstaff tower and the Eatappori 
gate. A shai^ fire fv>m 6,000 muskets was kept up. General 
Wedderbum,^ mounted on his charger, and standing in the open field 
9 f ■ ^rfih, received a bullet wound directed from the fortifications, 

' feU ^ his horse, dead. The attack 'was resumed from various 
' ppsitibns, and lasted for thirty -six hours. At last a traitor pointed 
> out weak point in the walls, the Eundi tower near the water; 
xiuAugh the Mecca gate the English forces first made an entrance. 

.. The -naw&b,. with three of his sons and a few followers, fled north* 

Wiurds. -They sou^t shelter with. Jdlam,. the E(fii chief of Dew4a^ 
on.tiie Mafai, and here, bdore long, thenawfib died. 

. kKasd Eb<.tt IMt sevraal sons, and one of them, it -would seem, 
found his way tOiEngland.^ Tbe court of diiecters, in a deapaich 
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Cliapter VIL 

History. 

1772-1876. 

The nawdb's de- 
scendants. 


dated May 1794^ informed the Bombay govemment of the arrival 
in England of a native of India named Mirza O-du-din Kh^n^ styling 
himself a descendant of the late nawdb of Broach : — 

e 

He has delivercd,^^ wrote the honourable court, '' a represen- 
tation to*us in his own behalf, and in the behalf of fiv^ other 
descendants of the said nawab, a copy of which is enclosed, and 
we direct that you cause inquiry to be made into their claim to a 
house at Surat, and to a duty, said to have been vested in their family, 
on al] goods imported there under the denomination of wdkenagwng, 
and that you use your endeavours to procure them such redress as 
the nature of the caso may requiio. If you should be perfectly 
satisfied of the identity of Mirza O-du-din Khan, we have agreed 
that} you shall make him an allowance of Rs. 200 per month so 
long as he shall conduct himself to your satisfaction. Should either 
of the other descendants of the nawdb of Broach make a similar 
appliQAtion to you, we authorize you to grant themi a like allavrance, 
provided you shall be satisfied that they are really the descendants 
of the said nawdb. Mirza O-du-din Khan and his two attendants 
have, during their continuance in England, boon subsisted at the 
company's expense, and we have furnished them with a passage to 
Bombay in the ship 8ir Edward IlughesJ^ 


The Bombay government, having satisfied themselves that O-du- 
din Khdn was really a son of the late nawAb of Broach, and had 
three other brothers then living, assigned to each of them a pension 
of £20 (Rs. 200) a month. With ref .Tenco to these pensions, it was 
subsequently ruled by the Honourable Mountstuart Elphinstone, and 
confirmed by two succes s ive governments, that the grant should 
continue for three generations, commencing with the last naw£b of 
Broach. In 1800 the court of directors specially assigned an addi- 
tional yearly allou ance of £4G0 (Rs. 4,600) to the surviving members 
of tho nawab^s family, in consideration of some ancestral property, 
which, it was shown, had been sequestrated at the time of the 
acquisition of Broach. This allowance is, in its nature, hereditary ; 
and by tho orders of the Bombay govemment, dated Januaiy 1812, 
tho amount settled on each member descends according to me rights 
of inheritance in tho lato naw&b^s family. According to the pension 
list of the Bombay presidency for 1874, a turn of £460 ISs. 

(Bs. 4,506-11) is annually paid to fourteen descendants of the naw6b. 

0 

Settlement otaffairt, - On the news of the capture of Broach, Mr. James Morley 

1772. appointed resident, with Messrs. James Cheape and William Makonj 
joint factors, * for the management of the concern, and for oelhtft* 
ing the reyennes of the town.' The chief factor at Snrat 
ordered to repair to Broach to settle matters upon a proper footing. . 
Ihe- demands of the Mar&th4s for a share in the revenne had, as 
noticed ahoye, been refused h^ the first naw6b ; bnt* before the 
capture of the city by the British, the Marfithfe b^ snooeeded in ' 
compelling the naw&b to pay them tribute. This increase of Mar6- 
tha power at Broach probably dates from the year 1765, when th» 
Peshwa B6jir&y - and the Qfiekwfir Dfimfiji maron^ northwsdrds firbm 
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Surat) levying tribute^ and ending their expedition by the capture of 
Ahm^ab4d. Shortly after the English conquest of Broach, Fatcsing^ 
the youpgest son of Dam&ji Gfiokw4r^ then nominally acting as re- 
presentative of his eldest brother^ approached the city \vfth a body 
of troops. I^atesing would seem to have formed the design of gain- 
ing posBfession of the fort of Broach, and making it his head-quartcrvS 
in fiis contests with his brother Govindrav. With this object, he 
offered to pay the Bombay government £60,000 (Rs. 6,00,000), and 
to trfbnsfer to the British a yearly sum of £6,000 (Rs. 60,000) from 
his share in the revenues of Surat. These terms were considered 
inadequate^ and it was deter nined that Fatesing should in future 
receive the same share of the iSroach revenues that the nawab had 
been in the habit of paying him. On the conclasion of those nego- 
tiations part of the troops returned to Bombay, leaving in Broach 
a garrison of 200 European infantry, thirty artillery, and about 800 
sepoys. The arrangements with Fatesing were not altogether satis- 
factory. He contended that he had the right to collect a portion 
of the revenue and share' in the management of the Broach territoryi 
This claim was disallowed by the Bombay government, and armngo- 
meuts made for the administration, by British ofiiGers, of the entire 
settlement. Broach was separated from Surat, and the management 
of affairs entrusted to a council, who were placed in direct communi- 
dation with the government at Bombay. The first president was 
Mr. William Shaw. The agents of Fatosing ceased to press his 
claim to share in the management of Broach, and on the 12th August 
1773 the Bombay government were able to inform the court of 
directors that at Broach ‘ the company's share in the revenue was 
settled with credit and advantage, and almost the whole amount 
£15,000 (Rs. 1,50,000) due for that year was recovered/ 

Not long after this (1773, August 22ud) an attempt Was made Disturbances, 
against Broach by ' a Koli rfija near Cambay,^ probably the chief of ^773. 

Dew4n, by whom, on his flight from Broach, the nawab had been^ 
entertained. To put down this rising a detachment of troops was* 
sent from Broach, and the Kolis retired. They again assembled to 
the number of several thousands, and after a forced march, on the 
morning of the 24th September, made an attempt on the town of 
Broach, and actually raised twenty-five of their scaling-ladders against 
the walls. Timely news of their approach had been received, and 
they met wiiJi so warm a reception that they retreated with precipi- 
On the side of the English onl^ one sepoy was killed. Not 
long after, a body of Sindhis and Kolis, under the banner of the'* 
naw4b's fllegitimate son, attacked one of the company's villages. 
wBut this outbreak also was easily suppressed, and on the 23rd Novem- 
ber 1773 ^e Broach committee reported to the Bombay govern* 
ment that order was completely restored. 

The territiory acquired by the capture of the city of Broach in 1773 Acquisition of land, 
corresponded to the existing sub-divisions of Broach and Wigra, 1773-1817. 
This ' settlement/ as it was then called, contained 162 villages, and 
was estimated to yield a total yearly revenue of £60,171 14s. (Rs. 

6,01,717). Of flie whole amount, forty per cent went to thoEiigish^ 

Im^sixiy per cent to the G4ekw4r. in the following year, under 
B 705— 60 


CSiapter VII. 
History. 
I772.i876i 
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Chapter YIL the torms of the treaty (1773^ March 6th)^ conclnded between the 
government of Bombay and the Peshwa Raghan4thr4v (]^gfhoba)> 
the honourable company, as security for the pay of the contingent 
17724875. supplied b^ them to R&ghoba^ received in j^edge the districts of 
Acquisition of land, A mod^ H&nsot^ and a part of Ankleswar. At the same time the 
17734817. interest of the British in Broach was further strengthened by the 
permanent cession, in their favour, of the lands of Jambusar,by 
an assignment of £7,500 (Rs. 75,000) a year on the revenues pf 
Ankleswar, and by the promise of procuring the remission of the 
6&ekw4r’s claims on the revenues of Broach. Two years later (1776, 
Juno lOth), by the aid of the British troops, R^ghobfi^s position in 
Gujardt was much improved. Under the terms of an agreement then 
made between Raghoba and Fatesing, Fatesing agreed, besides ceding 
to them the district of Koral, to give up in mvour of the British 
all the G^kwar^s claims on the Broach revenues, estimated to yield a 
yearly revenue of £21,300 (Bs. 2,1 3,000) .* At the same time B^hoba, 
in i*etum for the aid he had received, made the cession of the lands of 
Hansot and A^mod permanent — a grant estimated to bo worth £27,700 
(Bs. 2,77,000) a year, and generally referred to, in the papers of that 
time, as the 'three-lakh^ territory. In the next year (1776) the 
alliance with Raghoba was broken off, and the treaty of Purandhar 
concluded with Nana Famavis, the head of the government of the 
young Peshwa of Poona. This change of policy was accompanied by 
the- restoration, on the part of the British, of the cessions recently 
made by Fatesing G&ekwar. At the same time the title of the Eng- 
lish to the territory of the ' three-lakhs,^ A"mod and Hdnsot, was, ' by 
way of friendship,' confirmed by the Peshwa, and a sum of £120,000 
(Rs. 12,00,000) was promi'^ed to the English to meet their expenses 
in the war. It would seem from the diaries of that period that the 
government of Nana Farnavis was not in a position to pay this 
amount, and that in its place the Jambusor sub-division was allowed 
to remain under British management. 

In 1780, when war with the Mar4th4s was again declared,^ Jam- 
busar was still in the hands of the English ; and when hostilities 
actually began, Mr. Robert Gambier and other members of the civil 
service at Broach, taking advantage of the presence of Generid 
Goddard, raised some irregular troops, and, driving out the^jfuSffds 
stationed there by the Peshwa, took possession of Ankleswar, Hfinsot, 
Dohejbdra, and A'mod. The successes gained by General Goddard's «. 
forces soon after hostilities began (1780) induced Fatesing to. c6pie • 
*1io terms. He agreed again to remit his claims on the revenues of 
Broach, ceding, at the same time, the lands of Sinor on tho^Narbada 
and certain villages in the Broach sub-division. Butefimrs at Broae^^^. 
remained in this position only for three years. In 1783^ the treaty 
of Sdlbai was concluded, and the whole possessions acquir^ by the 


1 Gnat Ihiff, II., 202. 

* Gnat Duff, U., 217. 

« Gnat Doff, II., 287, 288. 

* Grant Buff, II., 324, 325,— Honounble Mr. J. Ihuicsa*! Snmmary’ of Brbsch 
history.— Ber. Dept. Diaries, 40 lUd 45 
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• Briiisli ia Broach, yielding a revenue of £158,707 18«. (Bs. 15,87,079), 
were handed over to the Peshwa. An exception was made, in the 
oaae of the sub-division and town of Broach. These possessions, 
which in 1782 had yielded a revenue of £61,414 (Rs. 6,14/440), wore 
made over to M4h4d4ii Siudia ' in testimony of the sense entertained 
of the conduct manifested by him to the British armyatf Wadgam 
(January 1779), and of his humane treatment and release of the 
English gentlemen who had been hostages.* 

Eor nineteen years these territories remained under Mardtha rule. 
Thu portions first restored to the British were the Peshwa*s share — the 
districts of H4nsot and Ankleswnr, south of the Narbada. The ces- 
sion of these lands, together valued at £16,300 (Rs. 1,63,000), formed 

E »rt of the agreement by which, under the terms of the treaty of 
assein (1802, December 31st), the Peshwa B4jir5v II. obtained the 
help of the British government in his contest with Sindia, Holkar, 
and the r4ja of Ber4r, the confederate MaiAtha nobles.^ Operations 
against Sindia*s possessions in Gujar4t formed a part of the* great 
preparations made by the British in consequence of this treaty of 
Bassein. On the 29th August 1803, a European regiment, with a 
proportion of artillery and sepoys, commanded by Lieutenant-Colonel 
Woodington, marched from Baroda.* On the 23rd of the month they 
encamped within two miles of Broach. Though the next day, when 
the English advanced upon the place, the enemy were seen posted 
as for resistance in front of the suburbs of the town, thOT were 
soon compelled to retreat within the fort. Next morning Colonel 
Woodington took possession of the suburbs. Ou the 29th the breach 
in the fort was declared practicabla The storming party was led by 
Captain Richardson, and though for a time the enemy resisted with 
considerable spirit, the fort was taken with slight loss to tho assail- 
ants. By this victory the lands now included in the Broach and 
W4gra sub-divisions, mcluding 162 villages, and yielding £105,454 
(Rs. 10,54,540) of revenue, came under British management. As 
before, the possession of the town of Broach carried with it tho right 
to levy tributes from the petty chiefs of Dehej and A'mod. Anklos- 
war and Hfinsot, after their cession by the Peshwa in 1802, at first 
administwed horn Surat, were in 1805 made a part of the Broach 
dS^ariot. No farther territorial changes took place till, in 1817, under 
the terms of the treaty of Poona, Jambusv, A'mod, and Dehej wore 
added to Broach. 


Chapter TIL 

History. 

1772-187S. 

Aeqaiaition of Udd, 
ma-1817. 


•Binoe 1817 no additions have been made to the British territory in 
the neighbourhood of Broach, and on no occasion have thoM lands 
been the seat of war. Twice only has the peace of the district boon 
distnjbed^in 1823 by a EoU rising, and in 1857 by adisordorly contest 
between the Pfbrsis and Musalmdns. In 1823 a body of Eolis, assem- 
bling in the MahiKfinta, from two to three hundred strong, planned an 


* In aeooant of the tteety of Buieiii, Aitdiiaon’e Treaties, Vol. HI., 19 , the 
total yee^ value of these eessums is entered at ;£8,800 (Ra 83,000). Of thu unonnt, 
HtiMot(Haasotd)isettiinatea to yield 4600 (Be. 5,000), and Ankleswar (Oobaier) 
£7,800 (Ra 78,000). 

<t Mills' Hirtoiy, VI„ Gup. 12. 
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1772-1875. 

Holi rieing, 

1S23. 


Uiudin&n riot, 
1S57. 


attack on the town of Broach. About the same time another band of . ** 
froin forty to fifty men plundered the village of Utdli, in the Broach 
Bub-divisiouj killing the headman of one vilmge and wounding one of 
the watchuSen. The peasantry made no resistance^ and so paralysed' 
wore they, with fear that they refused to say by whom the outrages 
were committed. Landholders/' writes the magistrate (1823> April ' 
28th), "are deserting their fiol^, and cultivating patches in other 
villages." So much laud was left untilled that there was a oonsiderablp 
falling off in revenue.^ Of the Koli plunderers, two of the dhibf 
offenders were seized. On their way to the Broach jail, the escort 
was attacked by a band of men aboj^t a hundred strong, attd one of 
the prisoners carried off. The other, Wali Khdn by name, was secured 
anAconfined in Broach. To effect his rescue, bands of Kolis assembled 
near the town, and threatened to attack tho jail and set fire to the 
powder magazine. The arrival of troops from Surat intimidated the 
marauders, and during tho rains the country gradually quieted^ down. 

The other disturbance was in 1857. happening at the time of the 
mutinies in Bengal, and among a Mnsalm&n population of so turbu* 
lout a character as the Bohor&s, this riot was tho cause of grave - 
anxiety to the government of Bombay. But whatever hopes some 
of the actors in the outbreak may have had os to the ultimate form 
affairs might take, the inquiries made at tho time showed that, in 
origin at least, it was a local quarrel between tho Persia and Musal- 
mans, and at no time assumed tho form of hostility to the British 
government. The following particulars of this disturbance are com* 
piled from records in the office of tho collector of Broach. In the 
beginning of May 1857, the Muhammadans of the city of Broach were 
enraged against tho Farsi population on account of certain insults 
offeied to tho religion of Islam by one Bezanji Soriadji, a P4rsi, wCU 
known in Broaeh as a man of bad character. A cliargo of assault 
was brought against Bezanji, and a conviction followed. But the 
Musalmdus, considering the punishment insufficient, determined to 
inflict summary retribution upon the offending P&rsi. An attack by 
the town Muhammadans upon the P4rsi quarter would seem to have 
been planned ; and, to stir np the cultivating Bohords to join, the 
i-eport was circulated that, in addition to certain indignities oJfered ' 
to tho Musalmnn religion, the Pdrsi had defiled a mosque. Rumours 
of meetings among the villagers to tho north of Broach were current 
for some days, and on the 15th May distinct information was brought 
to tho district magistrate that about twohundred Bohorfis had colleoted .* 
%t the B4wa Rahan, a Musalm4n shi'ine about a mile to the noAh 
of the cily of Broach. Leaving the police drawn np near the city, 
the district magistrate and superintendent of police rode out«t6 the 
shrine, and attempted to persuade the body of men gathered theuo 
to disperse. But the mob refused to disperse, and in a body follow^ 
the officers as they returned tow^s the city. About the same time 
another band of Muhammadans entered the P4rsi quarter fiiom behind, 
and the riot was already begun. The P4rsis' made no attempt to 
defend themselves, but, wherever they could, closed their houses and * 


)Iagu(irate of diatrict, to Oovonunent, 28tlt April 1829L 
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took refuge inside. The policoj many of whom were probably ^nsal- 
m&ns, fsBed to stop the progress of the riot, and not till the arrival 
of a detachment of troops was order restored. Meanwhile the riot- 
ers had gained their object. Bezanji, the offending Pdili, had been 
beaten to death, and his body, dragged through several of the lanes, 
was, oB the approach of the military, left to lie in one of the chief 
thoroughfares. Another ontrage—not, it wonld seem, part of tho 
noters' original plan— had also been committed. Some, among the 
Muhammadans, forcing their way into the fire-temple, had, at the altar, 
killed the P4rsi high-priest. Twenty prisoners were lodged in tho jail ; 
but, on account of rumonred risings in different parts of tho country, 
no inquiries were made into iihe& guilt. The military force in Broach 
was strengthened by the arrival of troops from Baroda, and thct,ont- 
posts of the Ginar4t irregular horse from Wdgra, Hunsot, Ankleswar, 
and A'mod. On tho 13th of June, Mr. Rogers, of the civil service, 
was transferred from Surat, and placed in charge of Broach, with in- 
stmefions to examine, without delay, into tho circumstances of the riot. 
The result of the inquiries was to implicate tho Molvi’s sou, ‘ a gloomy, 
weak-minded man, who would seem to have used his influence to stir 
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up the Bohora inhabitants of the villages round Broach.' This action 
of tho Molvi's son was not, however, in Mr. Rogers’ opinion, tho 
result of any political ill-feeling towards the British government, but 
came from a wish to have the insult on his religion avenged. On the 
12th July, seventeen of the men implicated in the riot were commit- 
ted for trial at the sessions. On the 23rd of August, five of them 
wore convicted of having taken a share in the murder of the Pdrsi 
priest. Of these, two wore afterwards hanged, and several other prison- 
ers sent off to Bombay. No attempt was made either by Musolrndns or 
.Parsis to renew the disturbance. The whole riot had, in Mr. Rogers’ 
opinion, no connection with tho mutinies in Upper India. At thesame 
tiine it would seem that advantage was, to some extent, taken of the 
local disturbance, and emissaries sent by the chief mutineers in the 
hope of stirring up the Musalman population of the district to revolt 
against the government. About the middle of August information 
was given by the chief of R&jpipla that a certain Syed Morad Ali was 
trying to organize a disturbance in Nandod, tho chief town of the 
Bdjpipla torritory. The chief asked for help, as he believed the head 
' of his troops had been tampered with by the Syed, and that the men 
of the militia were inclined to join his mercenaries in revolt. On the 
17ti).'0f August, Mr. Rogers, taking with him two hundred native and 
^«fty European troops, started for N4ndod. But the Syed had taken 
alarm and fled. The anxiety of tho Europeans at Broach, kept alive by 
constant rumours of attacks from Rdjpipla Bhils and Mahi E&nta 
' Kolis, was increased by signs of disaffection among tho men of tho 
native regiment stationed in the town. A close watch was kept upon 
the suspected characters ; and as by the middle of September govern- 
.ment wew able to send a company of E^peans to Broach, any risk 
' of mutiny was averted. By the beginning of December affairs were 
again so settled that the guard of Europeans was withdrawn. No 
disturbance of any kind-£ollo'\rod their removal. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

a 

ADMINISTRATION cOF THE LAND. 

On its capture by the English in 1772, Broach ceased to be a factory 
subordinate to Surat. The title of chief and factors continued to be 
borne by the officers placed in charge, but they administered^ the 
settlement, as the conquered territories were called, under the direct 
supervision of the government of BonUbay. In 1 776 the chief of 
the factory was made a collector-general ; and, with the object of 
transferring his personal interest from trade to administration, the 
grant of threepence for each acre of cultivated land was added to 
his former emoluments.^ In 1777 complaints of misgovemment at 
Broach would seem to have reached Bombay. A commission* was 
in that year appointed to inquire into the chaiges of mismana^ment, 
and to collect information regarding the revenues and products of 
Broach and its dependencies. While at Broach, the members of the 
commission were invested with power to conduct the management 6t 
its affairs. They returned to Bombay on the SOth April 1777, and 
from that time till 1783 the form of administration by a chief and 
factors was maintained. On the recovery of the town of Broach in 
1803, an officer, subordinate to the resident at Baroda, was appointed 
to the district with the title of assistant, revenue department. This 
arrangement continued for two years. In 1805 the territories south 
of the Narbada, Hansot and Ankleswor, ceded in 1 802 under the terms 
of the treaty of Bassein, were transferred from Surat, and united to 
the chairge of the assistant at Broach. At' the same time the whole 
was, for administrative purposes, placed under an officer styled col- 
lector of the revenues of the town and district of Broach.* Mr. William 
Steadman, the assistant in charge of the district under Colonel 
Walker, was appointed to the office of collector, and Mr. Prendergast, 
another member of the Bombay civil service, was at the same tinie ^ 
iQjsde judge and magistrate of the district.* This state of afhirs con^- ^ 
tinned till 1830, when, owing to the finanoiid difficulties of that time. 
Sir John Malcolm^s scheme lor consolidating laige districts under an 
officer of high rank and emolument was introduced. As part of the 


^ Govenunsnt order dated SOth July 1776. c 

* The memben of this oommission were— 

;;}««!«■ of OwBottliiorCfcm^ 

B. B. eoddam--0lilK ^ Soisfei. 

* GoTernmest orders dated 14th and 24th June ISOS. 

i GoYenmMiit FrodamsUon dated SWth Junisiy ISOI^ sndBeg. tL of 1800. 
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„ Iken introduced Broach waa lowered to the position of a 
aub^coUectoratej and placed^ under the principal collector of* Surat. 

This arrangement continued till 1841^ when the Bombay govern- 
ment submitted proposals for dividing the principal ccllectorate of 
Suiat into two distinct districts, Surat and Broach. In*sapport of 
their application the Bombay government urged that the super- 
vision exercised by the principal collector was nominal ; that the 
district of Broach, though one of the least extensive administrative 
diyisions of the presiden^y^ was, in point of revenue, one of the most 
valuable, yielding in 1889 £207,749 (Us. 20,77,490), as compared 
with £161,870 (Rs. 15,18,700) irom Surat ; and that, under existing 
arrangements, the agency employed was unequal to the effic^ient 
management of the district. On the ground of the increased ex- 
penditure involved, the government of India declined to sanction 
the proposals of the Bombav government. Subsequently, however, 
the proceedings were submifted to the honourable court of directors, 
and it was decided by them that the suggestions of the Bombay 
government should be carried out, and Surat and Broach consti- 
tuted distinct charges. This change took effect from the 16th 
November 1843.^ With a view to reduce the cost of administration, 
Surat and Broach were again, from 1st June 1861, united to form one 
district.^ At the time of the amalgamation a change in the distribu- 
tion of the lands of the two districts was also introduced. The por- 
tion of the former district of Broach south of the Narbada, the 
H^nsot and Ankleswar sub-divisions, were united to form the sub- 
division of Ankleswar, and from the 1 st August 1861 wore transferred 
to Surat.^ The limits of the new sub-collectorate of Broach were thus 
confined to the lands north of the Narbada. These lands were at the 
same time redistributed, and the separate small division, peta m£hal, 
of Dehej abolished. 
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Finally, in the general revision carried out in 
o£ its large revenue and its importance/ Broach was raised to its 
former position as a separate district, and the Ankleswar sub-division 
restoredito it. Since 1869 this arrangement has remained nnchanged. 


860.1876. 


Far fiscal and other admmstrative parposes the lands under the AdminiatntivasUfl; 
oolleotor's charge are distributed among the five sub-divisions of 1876. 
JambnBar, A'moo; W^gra, Broach^ and Ankleswar. Of these, two ore 
'Vgbnerally entrosted to the covenants assistant or assistant collec- 
tor; two to the nneovenanted assistant, or district deputy collectoi'j 
and one Bub.diviBion is kept by the collector under his own direct 
eoatfoL Hie tUrd assistant, styled the head-quarter, or hmw, 
depaly cdleotxnr, is entrusted with the supervision of the district 
treasury. These offioers are also assistant magistrates, and those of 


* a«T«iiinMiil<wd«r dsted 16& Febnuiy 1830. 

■ CtovwninsiiO notiflostion of 26th Ootoher 1843. 

• * GovoaBnt aotiflertfan, 87th Mi^ 1861. 

. Oomramemt aoti8a.tion, 8Srd Ootobw 1861. 

^ OoTtnuaeat twolatioa No. 2817 of 10th July 186^ ReVoinio DepuiipMit. 
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Chapter VIII. them who have revenue charge of portions of the district^ havoi 
nf ™der*tfie presidency of the collector, the chief managemeut of the 
the Land. different administrative bodies, local fund and municipal commit- 
teesj withiif the limits of their revenue charge. Under tho coltector 
and his assistant or deputy, the revenue management of each Ascal 
division of the district is placed in the hands of an officer » styled 
mdmlatddr. These functionaries, who are also entrusted with magis<^ 
terial powers^ have yearly salaries varying from £210 to £830 ^^s* 
2,100 to 3,300). One of the fiscal divisions — Ankleswar — contaiz^ 4 
Bubordhiate division, or peta inahdl, placed under the charge of an 
officer styled mahalkdri^ who, except that he has no treasury to super- 
intcud, exercises the revenue and magisterial powers generally 
entrusted to a mdmlatJdr . The yearly pay of the mdltdlkan is £90 
(Rs. 900). 

In revenue and police matters the charge of tho 410 state villages 
of the district is entrusted to 753 headmen, of whom six are stipon* 
diary and 747 are hereditary. Two of tLe stipendiary and 343 of tho 
hereditary headmen perform revenue duties only ; 161 of the latter 
attend to matters of police only; while four stipendiary and 243 
hereditary headmen are entrusted with both revenue and police 
charges. The yearly pay of the headman depends on the amount of 
revenue derived from his village. It varies from 5s. Id. (Rs. 2-=8-8) 
to £19 Is. 5d. (Rs. 190-11-4), the average receipts amounting to 
£2 16;$. 3d. (Rs. 28-2). Besides the headman there are in many 
villages members of his family in the receipt of grants from the state, ^ 
amounting altogether to a yearly sum of £870 IBs. 7d. (Rs. 8,709-4-8), 
of which £461 9s, 4d. (Rs. 4,614-10-8) are met by grants of land, 
and £409 9s. 3d. (Rs. 4094-10) are paid in cash. Of £2,989 3s. ll^d. 
(Rs. 29,891-15-5), tho total yearly charge on account of tho headmen 
of villages and their families, £1,315 5s. fd. (Rs. 13,152-8-5) are met by 
grants of land, and £1,673 ISs. lO^d. (Rs. 16,739-7) are paid in cash. 

The village accountants, or taldti, who, under the headmen keep 
the village accounts and draw up statistical and other returns, num-. 
ber 210 in all, or about one accountant for every two villages, each 
charge containing, on an average, 1,492 inhabitants, and yielding 
£1,042 19s. lOd, (Rs. 10,429-14-8) to the state. Their yearly 'Salaries, 
paid in cash, and amounting on an average to £19 5s. lO^d. 
(Rs. 192-15), vary from £12 (Rs. 120) to £24 (Rs. 240), and repre- 
sent a total yearly charge to state of £4,051 16s. (Rs. 40,518). 

^Under the headman and the village accountant arc the village 
Vants, with a total strength of 5,851. These men are liable both'^ 
for revenue and for police duties. They are cither Musalm&ns or 
Hindus belonging to the Bhil, Koli, Talavia, Dher and Bhangia castes • 
The total yearly grant for the support of this establishment amounts' 
to £9,390 8s. 2id. (Rs. 93,901-9-5), being £1 12s. \\d. (Rs. 16-0-9) 
to each man, or an average cost per village of £22 18s. Ofd. 
(Rs. 229-0-5) ; of this charge, £6,962 19s. 0|d. (Rs. 69,629-8-3) are 
met bv grants of land, and £2>427 4s. Ifd. (Rs. 24;,272-l-2) are paid* 
in cash. 


Acoountantd. 


Servants. 


^ These me^ called Jfeiiha bhdgiaf or sitting sharers, are entitled to a portioa of ^ 
theperqnisitesof the office without doing any work in letnm. 
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The yearljr cost of the village cstoblishmcutB of the district may be CQiapter VXH. 
thus summaiizod 


£ 8, d. 

Headmen and their familioB... 2,989 3 11^ 

Village accountants 4,051 16 0 

Village servants 9,390 3 2| 


11b. a p, 
29.891 .T6 5 
40,r>18 g 0 

93,901 9 5 



of 


1772-1875. 


Total... 16,431 3 1^ i, (54.311 8 10 


equal to a charge of £40 I if. Gf2. (Rs. 400-12) per village, or 7*C4 por 
cent of the entire laud rovenuo of the district. 

Land Tenures . — landed aristocracy of Rajput pedigree still Ltatd Temires, 
occupies a position of some importance in the Rroacli district. Tlio ^ar Laadhold< 
principal estates — including 47,017, or C*81 por cent, of tho total ^ 
arable assessed area of the district— arc those of A'mod, Kenvdra, 

Sdrod, Dehej, and Janiadra, jind of these Kerwara is an offshoot of 
A'mod and Janiadra of De»j. Sprung from tho stock of Tddav 
Rajputs, the ancestors of tho A’mod and Kerwara thdkors wero 
among those converts from Hinduism known as Molosalams, whom 
the sword diwo within tho fold of Isldm. Tho Sdrod, Dolioj, and 
Janiddra thdkors still adhere to tho more ancient faith. Tho A'mod 
eatato is the most exten^ve, comprising ono whole village, Wddid,^ 
and shares in fifty-seven others. The area of tho thdkordt is 21,216 
acres, and the yearly revenue is estimated at about £8,000 (Rs. 80,000). 

The Kerwdra eatato comprises shares in twenty villages, with an 
area of 9,287 acres, and a gross annual revenue of about £4,000 (Rs. 

40,000). These estates are principally in tho A'mod and Jambusar 
sub-divisions. Tho Sdrod estate, comprising KavH and portions of 
fortjr other villages, is in the Jambusar sub-division, skirting tho 
Mahi river, 6,821 acres in area. Its gross annual revonuo is estimat- 
ed at £3,000 (Rs. 30,000). Tho Dehej estate is smaller, comprising 
shares in nineteen villages in the Wdgra, A'mod, and Brooch sub- 
divisions, about 4^301 acres in extent. The gross rovenuo is about 
£1,300 (Rs. 13,000). The Janiadra estate is mado up of shares in 
twenty-one villages, and is about 5,391 acres in extent. It has 
been much neglected, and its gross revenue cannot bo estimated at 
more than £1,300 (Rs. 13,000). All these thdkors wore in 1869 so 
heavily encumbered with debt that wholesale alienations of their 
estates, under the decrees of tho civil courts, seemed inevitable. At 
^hia crisis the attention of govornmont^was directed to tho condition 
the thdkors, and mcasuroa for their relief wero undertaken/ 
which resulted in Act XV. of 1871 ( Tho Broach Thdkors' 

Belief^ Act). The liabilities which were admitted to liquidation 
under the Act were* found to be approximately as follows: A'mod, 

£15,000 (Rs. 1,50,000)*; Kerwdra, £4,850 (Rs. 48,600) ; Sdrod, 

£8>4D0 (Rs. 84,000); Dehej, £2,700 (Rs. 27,000) ; Janiddra, £2,900 
(Rs. 29,000»). These liabilities were mot by a loan from govomment, 
who hold the estates in mortgage for its repayment. Under careful 


^ The pOBBOflsioD of this village is at^presoDt (1875) disputed, 
t Besidos £10,80^ (Ba^l00,(K)0) advanciedby government in 1889. 
B 7Q5-61 
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management^ Kerwdra has already become solvent. As it waafonnd 
that the land in many cases was held on terms unduly liberal to the 
tenants^ the estates have been surveyed with a view to a general revi- 
sion of assessments. Rates have now been fixed^ securing the landlord 
a fairer share of the profits of cultivation ; but as these vary in different 
villages, and have been based on estimates furnished by the ihdkors 
they can liardly^ at present^ be looked upon as other than expe- 
rimental. The system of money rents has existed from time imme- 
morial, and falls inconveniently with the revenue survey system ;.hut 
considerable opposition is experienced in introducing the revised 
assessments. The quality of the land varies greatly. A large part of 
the Dehej estate is a salt waste on the shore of the Gulf of Cambay, 
while portions of A'mod, Sdrod, and Kerwdra are to bo found "in 
the best villages of tho district, llio estates are mostly the private 
property of the thdkors, and, except perhaps in the case of certain 
lands held as rdluit wdnta in the Dehei and Jaiii&dra estates, which 
are said to bo liable to full assossmeiL at the discretion of gbvem- 
ment, are not held on any political tenure like the fdliiMdri estates 
in Ahmcdabdd. Some of the lands of the A'mod and Kerwara 
estates pay a lump sum, or udhadjaina, to government, which is not 
liable to revision. Other lands, including the whole of the Sdrod 
estates, pay quit-rent and summary settlement. The sums paid to 
government on account of land revenue in 1873-74 were as follows : 
A'mod, £1,235 18«. (Rs. 12,359); Kerwdra,£923 (Rs. 9,230) ; Sdrod, 
£741 iSs. (Rs. 7,419) ; Dehej, £318 2s. (Rs. 3,181) ; Janiddra, £381 
10s. (Rs. 3,815). 1 

With the exception of the seven per cent that goes to form the 
t/uiJeors^ estates, tho lands of the district are distributed among' 
villages of peasant proprietors. The inhabitants of each of these 
villages may generally be divided into two main classes — those who 
do, and those who do not, hold land. The land-owning class are the 
descendants of the founders of the village. Those who do not own 
l{i.nd would seem to have become connected with the village in one 
of three ways. Some of them represent the remnants of an older 
settlement, dispossessed by the founders of the present village ; 
others, tho dependents who helped to establish the village ; and a^ 
third section, tho more recent additions to its population. As regards - 
tho relations oE tho members of the proprietary class to each other 
and to the land, the villages form two great classes — sharehc^d.: 
cwhere the members are, at least in theory, mutually responsible; anu 
personal, where the holder has a distinct individual interest in the 
Imid he occupies*. As late as the beginning of the eighteenth century,, 
sharehold villages were both the most numerous and the mosi pros- 
perous. But, under the pressure of Mar&tha exactions (1737wl7A&)^ 
many of these communities lost their peculiar constitution, the pro- 
prietors and non-proprietors being reduced to a common level of. 
poverty. The joint villages in the lands under the naw4b of Broach 
were mora fortunate than those in other parts of Gujorfit ; f6r the 


I Oontribated by J. Kiag^Esq., SqttlenieiitOfliear.- 
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Marfith&Sj instead of introducing their usual system of farmings 
agreed tp take a share of the revenues raised by the naw&b. .This is 
probabljr the reason why, in 1828 of 284 the total number of share 
villages in the Broach district, 129 were situated in the Broach sub- 
division. But, while they were spared the exactions of a revenue 
farmerv the villages had to submit to the levy of new cessfis, and the 
increase of the state demand. To distribute the responsibility for 
the payment of these new demands, the managers of joint villages 
held each proprietor an*=;werable for a share of the government 
demand proportionate to his- share of the proprietary right ; the 
members of each family holding a separate estate being, in the first 
instance, lesponsiblo for oaoh^othor, and the whole coparcenary 
jomtly answerable for the payment of the entire state deniaijd. ^ 
'' Suppose, for example, a village containing 2,500 acres oE cultur- 
ablo land was originally founded by three families, and divided in 
the following manner - | 


A. 

600 acres 
(=4 dnds.) 


} B. 

600 acres 
(=4dndii.) 


V 


a . 

600 acres 
(^4 dmU,) 
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300 acres 300 acres 600 acres 200 acres 200 acres 

(sr2 dnda,) ( »2 dnds,) ( s4 ( »2 aids.) ( si2^ dnds. 

That is to say, at the foundation of the village, 600 acres were allotted 
to each of the throe families, tho remaining 700 being kept as a 
common property of tho whole community. A, the first founder, loft 
two sons, who, according to the Hindu rule of inheritance, received 
300 acres each. B left one son, who succeeded to his fathor^s estate. 
0 left two sons, who, not being able to cultivate the whole ostato 
idlotted to them, divided 400 acres, and left the rest in common to 
tib.e members of their own family only. The village would thus, 
according to the most usual arrangement, consist of five principal 
divisions, corresponding to the five sons of tho original founders. 
At the head of each of these divisions would bo a representative, 
matdddd'^ Again, as time went on, according to tho rules of inheri- 
tance, shares would be sub-divided into larger or smaller subsidiary 
estates, the cultivators being of throe classes — ^proprietors, tenants 
of individual proprietors, and tenants of the community. Under 
Akbar’s system, the village representative collected the government 
'^oevenue and paid it into tho treasury, dividing the Burj^us rents o| 
the common lands among the pro{)Tietary body according to the 
hereditary interest of each in the village." It would seem, too, that 
the tfttal assessment of all lands then cultivated having once been 
asoertained on the principles of the settlement, that amount was fixed 
as the lump impost on the village, and remained unaltered for a 


1 Xhe diffareaoe between the hlsAgddH end narwdddri tenures is that, in fumod* 
ddri yillajm Restate demand has been fixed as a lump sum on the entire villaice 
•UiVidgddri vinsaes the ordinary rates were settlM in detail for each fiela, 
and the Msl so calculated formed the aasessment of the village. .YoruKitiMri villages 
confined to Kainw— ^m. Qovt. SeL, CXIY., 10-14. 
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considorablo period. Hcnce^ if cnltivation was extended^ the rents 
of the common lands might nearly equal the total state <^rgo on 
the villago^ and the proprietors would practically be holding their 
own estate nearly free of assessment. But under the Mardth&s tibe 
common lands bccainu a source of loss rather than of gain. To meet 
the heavy demands of their rulers, the following system gf joint 
responsibility was introduced: Such a village as that mentioned 
above^ with its three main estates^ would be divided into twelve 
Bub-sharos, or a na. Of these twelve sub-divisions, the shares of D 
and E would bo held to represent two dmU each, share four 
iindif, aud the shares of 0 and H each two dnds. A descendant^of 
Ji, luiving a onc-twelfth share of 8 estate, would thus bo said to 
hold a two jjui share in the village. If tlio gross assessment imposed 
in liny year was £1,000 (Rs. 10,000), and the rent of the common 
lands or otlicr income derived from the possession of manorial 
rights amounted to £ 100 (Ks. 4,000), the managers would raise the 
dofici}^ of £G00 (Rs. 0,000) by imposing* a into of £50 (Rs. 500) per 
dua share upon tho proprietary body, at which rate a two p£i sharer 
would be assessed at £8 6.v. 8d. (Rs. 83-5-4). But, since tho descend- 
ants of 0 held in sevomlty only a portion of their family estate, 
they would first devote the rent of their common lands, say £60 
(Rs. 600), to make up the £200 (Rs. 2,000) for which they wore 
jointly responsible, and with them, therefore, one ana would not 
represent 150 acres of land in severalty, and £50 (Rs. 500) of tho 
year’s assessment, but 100 acres and £35 (Rs. 350).’^^ 

l.^ho system of collecting tho land rovonuo at tho time of the first 
sottloracut of the British in Broach (1772) is thus described* by Mr* 
Forbes, who, from 1777 to 1 783, was a member of tho local council : 

In each village tho headui.ui distributes plots of land among the 
cultivators, who, with their own cattle and implements of husbandry, 
cultivate the soil at their own cost. At the close of the harvest the 
whole of tho crops arc brought into the village farm-yard, where is 
tho common thrasliing-floor and pits for storing cotton. Here the 
produce is examined by the revenue superintendent, or deadi, who 
fixes tho amount duo to government. The head of the village then 
takes from tho stores of the different peasants the share required to 
meet tho government demand, and to pay for tbe allowances to the* 
police and other servants of tho village.’’ Tlio British officers fiirst 
placed in charge of affairs at Broach maintained this system of col« 
looting the land rovonno, contenting themselves with removing oertmn 
§buses. Those abuses arose out of tho exaotions of two classes 
men, who had taken advantage of the unsettled state of the country 
to establish claims upon tho land revenue. Of these classes, one was 
composed of the hereditary revenue officers, the superintendelit, or 
desdij and tho a<!!couniant, or majmvMVf who, claiming the title oi 
landloi*d, or zamimldr, mado uso of their position as men of capita 
and government servants, to bring into their hands a large area of 
valuable laud. The other class, the remnants of the old houses 


^ Indian Economist^ September 1860. 
f Forbes’ Oiiontal Memoirs, 11», 419. 
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of Rajput land-ownorSj taking advantage of the weakness of tho 
governmpnt and tho cowardice of the great mass of tho population, 
by forco procured from the cultivators tho transfer of a shore of tho 
produce of their fields. With tlio hereditary rovenuo eflicers the 
favourite means of acquiring a claim was to advance money to the 
cultiva^ora for the purchase of cattle^ seed, and whatever* else they 
might waiit at the boginniug of tho rains. On those loans interost 
was cliargod at the rate of forty- five per cent per aimum. To procure 
^vances tho produce of thu field Wi*i.s often mortgaged to tho riioiiey- 
lender, who, in such cases, secured tho crop, paid or became surety for 
the payment of the government cess, and loft with tho cultivator such 
balance as ho thought right. '^This practice was,” says Mr. Forbes, 
productive of tho worst consequences. Tho cunning, chicanery, and 
wickedness of tho hereditary officers cannot easily ho described or 
comprehended by a mind unused to their artful wiles.” ^ 


Chapter vm. 

Administratimi 
of the Laud* 

1772-1875. 


During the first years of Bdjtish rule, the most powerful and unscru- District accoimtant. 
pulous member of tho classftf money-lenders and surotios \wis tho 
hereditary district accountant, or majmudar, a W aiiio named Liillu- 
bhdi.^ Succeeding to the position of accountant in 17()7, and using 
for this purpose the great wealth he had iuheriiod, Lallubhdi was 
able, before 1773, to draw into his own hands the entire management 
of the district. According to tho local memoir of tho last nawab, tho 
loss of Broach was partly duo to Lallubhai^s intrigues. Enraged at 
being fined by tho chief, Lallubhdi is said to have busied himself in 
stirring up tho English to enforce their claim against tho Brooch 
revenues, and to have hastened tho overthrow of his master by induc- 
ing him, on the plea of economy, to dismiss a part of his ti*oops. 

The memory of tho advice he then gave is preserved in the proverb 
^Lallubhdi, by his talk, ruined Broach.^ ® Under the British (1 772- 
1783) Lallubhdi would seem to have been tho most prominent of tho 
native officials, who, acquiring possession of so-called alienated lands, 
and making use of the name zaininddr^ triod to establish themselves in 
the position of landlords. Lallubhdi,” Mr. Perrott (1 7 76) complains, 
moves about from place to place, with mace-bcarors running 
before him, proclaiming idle titles.” Daring tho early years of British 
xnanagement he would scorn to havo profited by the ignorance of tho 
first officers placed in charge of the district. Ho went on adding to 
his property in kind, and kept tho factors in tho dark as to tho amount 
of revenue the district formerly yielded. Though unscrupulous in his 
dealings, he is said to have been profuse in his charities. On tho 
Occasion of the great famine of 1790, ho distinguished himself by 
distributing larg^ (quantities of grain, and, about tho samo time, he 
also founded a hospital for animids. In his private life ho was careful 
to appear as one of the leading men of the ffistrict, living in one of tho 
finest houses in Broach, and on tho pc(3asion of his daughter’s mar- 
riage spending more than £12,000 (]fo. 1,20,000). After the cession 


• i Farbes’ Oriental Memoirs, II., 419. 

* Theso details are partis from Forbes’ Oriental Memoirs and other reooofda o£ 
that time, and partly fxom Mr. Peddor's Watan Settlement Jlepurt (I860), 
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of tho diatrict to Sindia (1783), the fiarm of the rerenoe was granted , 
to oite Gopcdrav Malharrar, who rented the district for ,>£85,000 
(Bs. 8,^0,000) minus £17,500 (Bs. 1,75,000) for the expenses of the 
fort and garrison. At tW time Lallubhdi’s interests are said^ to 
have snfEored severely. In 1790, when the lease was to be renewed, 
Lallnbhdi •outbid his rival by offering £100,000 (Bs, 10,00,000). In 
the first year of his farm he made good this amount by en hancin g the 
rates. K^ew cesses were levied, and so hard did he press the people 
that an appeal was in the next year made to Sindia, and Lallabhfi 
was fined £57,500 (Bs. 5,75,000). In addition to this misfortune a 
season of scarcity soon succeeded, and to meet his engagements he 
had, in 1794, to borrow a sum of £40,000 (Bs. 4,00,000). In the 
next year, failing to satisfy his creditors, Lallubhfii was thrown itfto 
pri^n, whore in 1799 ho died. 

The second class of men, who at the time of the introduction of 
British rale claimed a certain share in thf land revenues of the district, 
were the gardsids, representatives of tli> old houses of Bajput land- 
owners and of certain Eoli chiefs, who, from their warlike habits, 
had succeeded in enforcing demands on the district.* Of these 
garsdsids, some petfy chiefs, such as tho tltahors of Mifigfim, 
Kerw&ra, A'mod, Janiadra, and Dohej, whom tho British found in 
the position of tributaries to the naw4b of Broach, and the members 
of the younger bmches who had been reduced to the position of 
cultivators, lived in the district. Others only occasionally visited 
Broach, and the irregularity with which their demands were enforced 
led to many disputes. In 1777 the Broach authorities wrote® : " It 
is really a disgrace to allow to pass with impunity such enormitieB 
as, under the plea of right, those contemptible people are continually 
committing.” Disorders wouid seem to have come to ahead in 1 782, 
when Mr. E’orbes, then collector of Dabhoi, wrote* : " For sevend 
weeks scarcely a night has past without some of the villagers being 
plundered, their houses burnt, the cattle driven off, and the patels 
and helpless villagers murdered and cut to pieces." 

_ Under Sindia’s government (1783-1803) the land revenue of the 
district was fiirm^ On recovering possession of the district in - 
1803, one of the first objects of the British officers was to reduce 
the irregular demands made on the cultivators. In 1804, when, 
the toW nominal land revenue was but little over £60,000 (Bs. 
6,00,000), the exactions of the district officers, either as govern- 
ment servants, or as sureties and mon^-len^rs, amounted to. mofl^‘' 
fhon £10,000 (Bs. 1,00,000), or about one-sixth port of the entiire 


* ** A great many inhalntanta of the dfy bare left it beoanse tb«r oonU not 
live under mob ^nanny, and yonr friend LallnU^ baa aoflbred ntoat of alL”— 
IVtrbea’ Oriental Memoita, IIL, ^ (1783). 

* 8«ne aoooont of the gonfaida, an epithet aaid to be derived bvm the word grtk, a 
monthfol, will be found in the general obapter m tba htetosy of Gqjartt nnder wa 
Mnaalmine. 

'* Despateh of the Broaob Cammiasiim, dated the lOtb April 178S. ' 

* Collector of Dahhoii dated 89th October 1782. 
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revenue.^ To lessen this buiden the dates for the payment of 
instalments of goremment rent were fixed later in the seascgi/ and 
the caltivators were further helped by the introduction of a practice 
of receiving cotton in payment of revenue demands. Advances were 
also made by government at yearly rates of twelve per cent, and tho 
interest^ which, as sureties, the mstrict officers could reftover was 
reduced from forty-five to twelve per cent. Though their power was 
by degrees lessened, as cultivators became more able to pay tho state 
demand without borrowing, the claims of this class of money-lenders 
were still, in 1822, sufficient to attract the special notice of the 
revision committee of the judicial code. At that time the members 
of the committee came to the donclusion tliat no special provisions 
were lequired for enforcing the claims of sureties. Such claimB,;fche 
committee decided, were of two classes, — those in which the surety 
stood in the place of the former government, and those in which ho 
had contracted only as a j^vate individufd. Claims of tho first 
class wore, on account of thwchange of governments, decided to have 
lapsed. Cases of the second class were held to be private transac- 
tions, to be settled in accordance with ordinary rules. 

In 1805 the land revenue ceased to be farmed, and the system of 
village settlements was re-introduccd. It was the wish of government 
to fix the amount to be paid by each village with the head of tho 
village, and not to attempt a settlement with the individual cultiva- 
tors. So, in answer to a propo sal that his share of the state demand 
should bo fixed with each cultivator, Mr. Duncan (1805) says, "it is 
against the custom of the land, and, even if good in itself, is probably 
not possible.'^ ^ It was with no intention of departing from the system 
of village settlements that, in 1811, it was determined to make a 
survey of the original Broach district ; that is, tho sub-divisions of 
Broach, Ankleswar, and Hfinsot, Besides the geographical and 
statistical information sought for regarding the natural features of 
the country, the number of its population, and the quantity of agricul- 
tural stock, with a view to help in the land administration of the 
district, the following were laid down as the chief objects of the 
survey : n, to determine the boundaries of each village ; ii, to fix a 
standard measure of land ; iii, to show the total area of land in- 
cluded in each village ; iv, to show of the total area how much was 
arable and how much unfit for cultivation ; and v, of the arable land 
hgw muph was actually under cultivation and how much was in a 
^^pgleoied state-— ascertaining at the same time how much was ricQ 
sou, how much light soil, and how much black soil ; and in the sea- 
son qf survey, the area under cotton, under grain, under tobacco, 
and under sugar-cane. To divide the village lands into small plots, 
and by testing ascertain the character of soil in each field, and 


1 Odonel Walker calculated m his reveune report of 1803 that the profits of the 
anreties on the land revenue of Broach was ^,320 (Rs. 63,200), and that their profits 
in the shape of charges, dastuni^ as government ofiicers, came to ;£S,500 (Rs, 85,000) 
noroL maung a total burden on the district of £14,820 (Rs. 1,48, 20(n, or 18*92 per 
cent of the entire land revenue then collected.— Diary, Volume 46 of 1806, 669. 

Revenue DegSa, Diary, Vol 45 of 1806. 
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tho amount of assessment the land could fairly bear, was not conBi« 
dored to bo ono of the objects of this survey. The fixing of tiie 
money demand on each field should not^ Colonel Williams was of 
opinion^ }Se attempted either by tho assessors or by the collector. 
The village community was, it seemed to him, the beat judge of tho 
advantages and disadvantages, permanent or temporary, under which 
each cultiviitor managed his laud. Even were the government 
soiwauts employed for this purpose all men of integrity, zeal, an4 
activity, they must, ho thought, be deficient in the local knowledge 
necessary to estimate the various circumstances that affect the vahio 
of a field. Survey inquiries were extended to the territories — ^the 
throe sub-divisions of Jambusar, A'mod, and Deliej added to ^e 
Brqach district under tho terms of tho treaty of Poona (1817, June 
13th), — and the whole of tho first survey operations were concluded 
early in 1820. 

The following details show the worling of the system of tillage 
settlements between the years 1817 and 1836, when tho chief abuses 
ill existence at tho timo of tho introduction of British management 
had, to a great extent, been removed.^ About tho end of April, or 
tho beginning of May, cultivators began to clear their land and pre- 
pare for sowing the first crop. This was reaped in November or 
December. Tho assessment on this crop was called the rico cess, 
or ddiKjtir tavji. Tho amount was fixed by the collector, who, in 
each year, took the following steps to ascertain the state of the dis- 
trict. Early in October tho village accountants and peons collected 
information as to tho extent of land uiulor cultivation, and tho area 
under the different varieties of crops. Sometimes the hereditary dis- 
trict officers and village headmen were asked to frame distinct esti- 
mates. When this was not I he case, tho statements of tho village 
accountants wore handed over to the hereditary officers with orders 
to frame from them an estimate of tho first instalment of the govern- 
ment demand. Tho collector, after comparing this estimate with 
the corresponding demand in former years, and taking into considera- 
tion tho prico of grain and tho usual rent, fixed a lump sum as the 
assessment for the whole village. In tho Broach sub-division this 
assessment on the early crops generally amounted to about one-fourUi 
of tho entire government demand for tho year. In the Ankleswar 
and Hansot sub-divisions, south of the Narbada, the corresponding 
shard was about onc-sixth. Jambusar and A'mod, the portions of the 
district last received from tho Maratha government, were in sotu^r 
l*espects under a different system of revenue management*.. There 
two distinct sots of estimates were always framed, one hj the village 
accountant, the other by the hereditaiy district officials. By the iatter, 
a separate statement was drawn up showing the rental paid by the 
cultivators to the head . of the '\^lage. From these pa]^ers the 
stipendiary sub-divisional officer, ovkumoAnij^^ in consult^ioii with 
the hereditary officers, prepared a draft of the rates to be levied firpm 


^ These details are compiled from a minute by Mr. Elphinitone in 18Slt and a 
report written in 1828 by Mr. Stewart, at that time collector of Broach* 

* The designation ibtsndvMdf WM in 1841 changed into mcMoMdr* 
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each village. These proposals wore thou submitfcoil to the collector, 
y^ho, in addition to the points noticed by tlie local ofticc'rsyi taking 
into consideration the ainoiints paid by each village in Ibnner years, 
fixed the assessment payablo for the current year. E^fch village 
headman then signed the statement for Ids village. In Jambiisar the 
early^ crop yielded about ono-half, and in A' mod and Ueliej about 
one-fjfth, of the state demand for the whole year. ^I'ln^ assessment 
qfi the spring crop was determined after a set of similar inquiries. 
Th® government share Was supposed to bo equal to ono^half of the 
maney produced by the sale of the crop. 

^s far os government officers ^cre concerned, tlie setiloment of 
the government demand ceased with the ctmsent of the head ot^the 
village to the payment of the amount fix(‘d by the collector. Though 
the names of individual cultivators were entered in tlic estimate, Iho 
cgllect(ir did not interfere in tssessing them. The amount to be paid 
by each cultivator or sharelmldor was fixed by the head of the vil- 
lage, who, in each case, explained to the cultivator tlui sum he was 
to pay, and to tlio village accountant the sum he w^as to recover. 
The assessment so fixed was tlicn realized by the accountant direct 
from the cultivator, or from the shareholder, according as the village 
was of the personal or sharehold constitution. The crops, when 
cut, were brought to the village farm-yard, and, without the per- 
mission of the government officers placed in charge of them, they 
could not bo removed or disposed of. Payments made by the culti- 
vator were placed to his credit by the village accountant, and when 
the whole of his share of the state demand ivas paid a release was 
handed over to him. It was not, however, necessary that tho whole 
of the assessment should bo paid before any of the crop was removed. 
On the contrary, a cultivator might carry off a portion of his produce 
os soon as he could pay the price of it, and when his payments were 
equal to the whole demand against him, he might remove tho wliolo 
of his crop. A cultivator, whose share of the whole village payment 
was unfairly incre&sed by the head of his village, might complain to 
the collector. But from the dependence of tho village accountant on 
-the village headman, and from tho mode of settlement in which tho 
Gollector had so little occasion to watch over the correctness of village 
apeounts, it would probably not be easy for him to ascertain how far 
the cultivator had a real ground for complaint. The most striking 
c^efects in this mode of recovering the government demand wore its 
uncertainty and its irregularity. It was uncertain, because it de » 
pended on the hasty estimate of native officers, liable to bo mistaken, 
and still more liable to be corrupt. It was unequal, because the 
officer might be led, by corruption or other motives, to favour some 
villages and throw the burden on the rest ; and, still more, because the 
assessment was made oa the general state of the village, without 
regard to Hie circumstaTOCs of the individual, and might, therefore, 
bear heavily on a man who had a bad crop, while it was light on one 
who was more fortunate. Further, the village accountants wOre very 
idosely conneeted with the headman, and failed to furnish that check 
on the headman’s proceedings which their appointment, as govem- 
nfent servants, was meant to ensure. Mr. Elphinstone (1821) sug- 
gested an inquiry by an European officer into the existina* 
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asseBament. In cases wbere tho rates levied seemed tolerably reason* 
ablo^ the details should^ be thought^ be recorded and tbo amount fixed. 
The settlement would still be with tho heads of villages^ but the rights 
of each cultivator would be known^ and^ in case of oppression^ both 
the revenue and civil courts would at once give redress. 

the year 1837 unimportant change was .introduced in the 
system of revenue management^ under which the goveimment up 
longer left to the head of the village the power of fising the share 
of the total demand which each cultivator was to pay ; but^ instegd^ 
levied on tho holding of each cultivator a sum^ fixed according, to 
the character of tho soil and oth&V considerations of local valjae. 
Ill is change is said to Jiave been introduced with the double object 
of helping the cultivator^ by fixing a fair average rate upon his fields, 
and of benefiting government by the inci*eased area of land which 
the change was calculated to bring un^ler cultivation. The experi- 
ment!' was first commenced in 1837 j“ 38^ and by 1843-44 all the 
villages of the district had undergone the projected reform. No fresh 
measurement of tho lands was found necessary, as the results of 
Colonel Williams^ survey were found to be sufficiently lucid and to 
bo depended upon. The steps taken to classify and record the differ- 
ent kinds of soil were throughout of ono uniform character. A 
cominittcc of experienced district and village officers was appointed 
at a rate of stipend sufficient to cover their actual expenses, and by 
these committees the whole of the lands wore inspected and regis- 
tered. Hates were thus recommended, proportioned to tho apparent 
class to which tho land belonged, controlled in some degree by those 
local circumstances which must over intervene to modify mere 
intrinsic value. Tho proeoedings of tbeso committees were then 
submitted to the collector as presiding officer, and it was found that 
tho rates recommended by tho committee wore, as a rule, reduced by 
tho collector.” ^ One important result of tho introduction of this field 
settlement was tho chango it made in the constitution of sharehold 
villages. Instead of the entire rent of tho village being raised and 
paid by the representative, it was collected piecemeal by the village 
accountant, who received from each shareholder an amoufft propor- 
tionate to the land held in his name. Again, the common lands were 
taken out of the hands of the former managers, the occupants made 
tenants of the state, and their rents collected by the government 
accountant. With the loss of their position and power the ohte£ ‘ 
esharers were freed from their former responsibilily. Though, in 
theory, they remained liable to make good the failure of a tenant or 
lesser shareholder, in practice tho officers of the state did not enforce 
this liability. The number of these villages, which have now to a 
great extent lost their special character, would seem to have ' 
gradually becoming fewer. In 1828 thu^ were 284, ip 1847 277, 
and in 1862 the number had fallen to 24*' ''As a whede, it would 
seem that the new system of assessment was not altogether a suooese.^ 
The error of the new settlements lay in the imposition of too high a 
standard assessment; but this, again, was attributable to undue en- 


Mr. J, M. Daviet* re|prt Ko. 334, llth Septemto 1843. 
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hancoments of the general share taken by the government in the^ear^ 
immediately antecedent to the introduction of the now meosuiae. Au 
analysis of the latter dearly proves either that the new rates entailed 
a serious increase of taxation upon the land, or^ whtTe foutHled on the 
actual realization of past years, that those years wore in themselves 
exceptfona to the general character of the village settlcmdnts. The 
result of the introduction of tho system of payment by the acre was 
to increase the state demand by no less than twenty-four per cent. 
The average settlement of the nine years ending with I831-3t5 being 
£145,074 (Rs. 14,50,740), as compared with £191,411 l(w. (Its. 
19,14,118), the average assessmMt dining the term of the nine 3 'eai '3 
ending with 1843-44.^^^ 

The following statement shows in detail the amount of land* re- 
venue recovered under the former system of village settlcmout and 
under the new system of fielji rates : — 

Statement showing the Land Sevemie of the Broach DIsiriet, 1818- >843^ 


Year. 

Total realle- 
ttjble rental. 

Balniioe 
of tlio year 
on let 
August. 

Balance of 
the year 
aftorwards 
written off 

Year. 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Ba. 


1818- 19 ... 

1819- 20 ... 

1826- 27 ... 

1827- 28 ... 

1828- 29 ... 

1829- .30 ... 

1830- 81 .. 
18.31-32 ... 
1832-33 ... 
1633-34 ... 
1834-36 ... 

16,36,318 

16,54,910 

14,0(i,756 

13,55,692 

11,96,494 

15,85,846 

15,67,028 

14,17,025 

14.80,797 

16,44,102 

14,02,920 

57.630 

71,062 

1,88,048 

58,298 

70,608 

1,71,733 

55,124 

19,756 

1,16,682 

10,697 

22,065 

43,101 

14,647 

16,856 

17,755! 

7.980 

2.970 

44,739 

]835-3($ ... 
18.36-37 ... 

1837- 38 ... 

1838- 39 ... 

1839- 40 ... 

1840- 41 ... 

1841- 42 ... 

1842- 43 ... 

1843- 44 .. 

Total of 9 

Tptal of 9 
years ... 

1,30,56,660 

8,08,846 

1,80,879 

years ,,, 

Average of 

9 years ... 

Average of 9 
yeara .*. < 

14,50,740 

80,871 

20,097 


Total Tcnll/.- 
able rental. 


|Bnlaiico of {Balance of 
tin* yo.ir 
on liib 
August. 


llB. 

22.97,4581 

20,67.411 

20,94,253 

13,38,202 

21,22,178 

17,55,041 

18,77,970 

19,38,429 

17,46,124 


1,72,27,066 


19,14,118 


the year 
laftorwarda 
written off 


lls. 

54,246] 

74,929 

39,620 

3,24,920l 

98,084 

2,59,909 

13,522 

31,964 

1,13,614 


10,10,80» 


1,12,312 


Chapter 

AdminiBtratiou 

oftheLauA 

1772-187S. 

Fiolil Bottlcmentf. 
1837-1848. 


lls. 

15,866 

24,045 

15,594 

2,18,153 

23,259 

1,85,086 

4,100 

4^m 

145 


4,90;240 

54,472 


. This enhancement of the government demand was to some extent llovisod aettlemenV 
ihe natural result of the greater breadth of land under cultivation, 1848-187(X 
8^2,427 acres, as compared with 295,475, an advance of nineteou 
>per ceut wit^ the thirty years ending with 1847. But this in- 
crease of the government 


of Grain. 

Value In pence per 
tenpoondi. 

Decline 

percent. 


1836. 

1848. 


Cotton, kwpda 

1275 

7-06 

80*59 

Indian mmet, juiikir. 

47qa 

2*56 

46*1 

Wheat 

5*09 

4*48 

11*98 

lUce ... ... 

4-99 

4*39 

... 

False, iuvir 

4-08 

3*47 

13*43 


demand was, as shown in 
the margin, accompanied 
by a decline of an average 
of twenty-nine per cent 
in the price of all the 
chief grain crops and 
cotton. The increasing 
difficnlty of realizing the 


Lettsr of the epfieotor of Broach No. 206, dated 12th STune 18481 
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governmoiit doinand ; the large outstanding balances, amounting, on 
1st August 1844, to £31,505 14s. (Rs. 3,15,057) ; tlie break up of 
sliareliold villages, and the diminished credit of the Cultivating 
classes, — v«)re, in a series of reports, extending from 1844 to 1848, 
laid before government by the colleotors of the district. On the 
evidence thus placed before government, orders were issued^for*the 
geneial rev‘dioii and reduction of rates ; and during the years 1848 
and 1 841) ivvi^ad rates were introduced on the diffoi*ont classes of land 
shown below : — • • 

Sl^ifetnonl shommj the revised rates of Assessment, 1848. • 


CUisK ol* UukI. 

< 

nito 
tier auitj in 

Linve^l'riito 
(jcr ucro in 

Rsmarks. 


lU. u. p. 

Rs n. p. 


(iardcii 

2 0 0 

0 14 0 

0 10 0 * 

Highest in Broach snb-diviaion 
and lowest general. 
Do. Ankleswar ^o. do. 

nice .. 

] 4 0 

Ligl/b soil f tjonit ) . . 

1 8 0 

0 5 0 

Do. Broach do. do. 

iUack ai)il ... 

1 0 0 

0 4 0 

Do. do. do. do. 

(jiraKS'laiKla 

0 8 0 

0 10 

Highest in Broach, lowest in poor 
hiat'k {hdra) villaKcs. 


Under these rates the govoriiinont demand was, as shown in the 
following statement, reduced over the whole district by about thirteen 
per cent : — 

•tytaiemml showing the fatal Gaoernment demand hfore and after 1848. 


Siib-diviMion. 

lloviscd n iitiLl. 

ForniBr rental. 

Decrease per cent. 

.AiikloHwar 

£s. 

1,33,085 

lU " 
1,46,550 

8-67 

H:ins(it 

1,40,028 

1,41,472 

0-59 

.lanilniHiir 

3,50,340 

4,27,800 

1812 

A "mod 

1,09,808 

1,42,424 

22-88 

Broach ... 

3,71,043 

4,14,800 

3,91,356 

10-66 

AVAgra ... ... 

3,45,484 

ir-72 

Total... 

14,51,378 

16,64,552 

lSi-8 


Oil account of the changes that had taken place since 1348, it was 
in 1888 considered advisable to have the lands of _tho district re- 
measured and revised rates introduced. The only change in .the 
position of the occupants under the new revision was that they re- 
ceived a guarantee that the rates should not be increased for a term 
of tJiirty years. At the end of that time the rates are revised aftd? 
*may be increased. But no addition can be made oti account of im^ 

provements effected by 
the occupiers^ (Atpital. 
From experience in other 
districts the system was 
more carefully worked 
but than was the cade at 
the time of the fbrther 
settlement. At the same 
time the value of i^rioiEl- 
tural produce had, as 
shown in the margin^ 


Banieof 

grain. 

Pence per ten pounda. 

Percentage Increase 
in 1 870, above. 

1930. 

1848. 

187a 

lais. 

1830. 

Cotton, 
kapds ... 

1275 

706 

2644 

274-5 

107-37 

Millet, 
jiiutdr ... 
Wheat .. 

475 

S*56 

9*41 

267-57 

98*1 

s-oo 

4*48 

14 32 

21973 

181-33 

Kice 

4-39 

4*39 

8*38 

90-88 

90-88 

Pal8e,4ttver. 

4-02 

3*47 

1777 

412-1 

342-04 
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risen on an averaffc 146 per cent over the current rates in 1836. Tho 
introduction of tho railway and the opening up of roads Jiad also 
helped to make the Broach cultivators able to pay without difficulty 
an increased money rental to the state. Accordingly, the new 
government demand was pitched at higher rates than those previously 
in force. Tho Broach sub-division was settled in 1870-7 1,* Ankloswar 
in 1871-72, and Wagra In 1872-73. The rovisod rates for A'mod 
jiind Jambusar have not yet (1875) been fixed. 

Tho following statements show the rates ^ imposed and tho amounts 
recovered by the state from tho different varieties of land : — 

^ Ooutrasi&l steUement of Uke rates of Assessynenf in 18 IB and 1875. 


S|IU-1>IVIS10N. 

c 

Late Sy«teiu 

l>ry-CroJ. 

Garden. 

nice. 

lEux. 

Its. a. p. 

!» 10 6 

0 I 'J L 

5 IS 8 

8 6 6 
a IS 1 

Mill. 

Max. 

Mill. 

Max. 

Min. 

ItroAcIi 

Aiikicriwar 

WAfjni 

A'mickJ 

Jauiijusiir 

Ra. a. p. 

2 7 0 

1 ir> 2 

1 9 0 

1 15 3 

1 16 2 

Ua. a. p. 

lU 8 i 

12 10 6 

0 12 1 

9 IJ t 

IL 11 4 

Kh. 0, p. 

9 12 1 

3 0 8 

4 2 9 

0 12 1 

5 2 5 

Rs, a. p. 

5 13 8 

11 11 4 

5 12 8 

5 13 8 

0 12 1 

Rs. a. p. 

5 13 8 

3 14 R 

2 14 10 

5 12 8 

1 15 3 

iiroacli 

Aiiklcswar 

Wiijyra 

A 'mod 

JanibtiHar 

Survey System. 

0 8 8 

9 2 (» 

8 6 0 

1 4 6 

0 7 « 

0 12 0 

Sarv4 

16 0 0 2 8 0 

16 2 0 ] 14 0 

8 8 0 1 2 11 0 

97 Setlk'iucnt nufc yet intni 

9 2 0 7 U 0 

12 0 0 3 2 0 

8 7 0 1 3 12 0 

diiecd. 


Tho financial results of these rates on govcruinent land are like- 
wise contrasted below : — 


Stat&meni showing the total Land Uevenne nnder the old and fimo Settlements. 


aCB-DlVI-* 

SIOM. 

Ten years* 
avemne 
collections. 


Old System. | 

Survey System. | 

Peroent- 
1 ago 
Increase. 

tlio year be- 
fore tho 
aottloinent. 

CoUcctious. 

Bate per 
cnltl- 
vated 
acre. 

CollcotlonB. 

Rate per 
acre of 
Sur\’ey 
^holdings 

^'BrdMh <.. 
Acklomor . 
WSgra ... 

Tetol... 

Us. a. p. 

4.53,406 6 10 
3.74,363 9 2 
2.47.8SI 6 3 

Ss. 

4,a3.216 

3.74,289 

2.47,918 

Bs. B. p. 

4.68 383 12 * 0 

3,67,779 9 0 

2,46.206 3 8 

B. a. p. 

4 7 2 

3 11 5 

2 16 0 

Ks. a. p. 

5,52,132 0 0 

4,24,780 11 0 

8,15,576 0 0 

BH 

15f 

28 

10.77,614 6 3 

16,87,451 

10,82,368 8 3 

3 11 2 

12,92,489 11 0 

1 4 5 4; 

19 


The following details contrast the pressure of the state demand 
under each of the sets of rates of assessment that have been in forae 
in the Bfbach district. • During the first, or village settlement period 
(1818-1836), the average area of government land under cnltivatiou 


* ^ Vw convenionoe of reference the rates of assessment in ruj^, Ands, and pies, 
Wehm retaihod. They can be converted into pounds and shillings by calculating 
4lie as etiutd to (i2 picssl a., IS aSi & B. 1). 


Chapter VnZ. 

Administratioii 

oftheLanjl 

17T-2.1876. 

Existing settlement, 
1870-1875. 


State demand, 
1818 1875. 
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during the last ten years was 825/263 acres, yielding a land revende 
of £167/675 8a. (Rs. 16,76,754), or an average pressure pea acre of 
lOa. 3fd. (Rs. 5-2-6), representing, according to the average prices 
ruling duriflg the lost four years of this period, 242 pounds of millet, 
or ninety-eight pounds of raw cotton. During the second, or original 
field-rate period (1837-1844), the average area of government land 
under cultivation was 348,848 acres, yielding a land revenue of ' 
£187,0117 2a. (Rs. 16,70,971), or an average pressure per acre of 9a. 7(J 
(Rs. 4-12-8), representing, according to the average prices ruling 
during those years, 350 pounds of millet, or 134 pounds of raw cotton. 
During the third, or revised field-ratq,period (1845-1870), the average 
area of government land nnder cultivation was 349,476 acres, yielding 
an average land revenue of £140,847 6a. (Rs. 14,08,473), or an average 
pressure per acre of 88. |d. (Rs. 4-0-6), representing, according to 
the average prices ruling during those years, 210 pounds of millet, or 
eighty pounds of raw cotton. Under the recently revised, rates 
(18704875) the average area of the state land under cultivation in 
the Broach, Ankleswar, and W5gra sub-divisions was 298,781 acres, 
yielding a revenue of £129,319 28. (Rs. 12,93,191), or an average 
pressure per acre of 8a. 8d. (Rs. 4-5-4), representing, according to 
the prices current in 1874, 173 pounds of millet and thirty-five of raw 
cotton. 

The development of the resources of the Broach district during the 
same periods may be thus summarized : in 1820 the population was 
estimated at 229,527 ; the agi'icultural stock, including cows, bul- 
locks, and buffaloes, at 92,174; the area under cultivation, govern- 
ment and alienated, at 295,475 acres ; and the revenue at £163,531 16a. 
(Rs. 16,35,318). In 1847, after twenty-nine years had passed, the 
population was estimated at 262,631 ; the agricultural stock at 
123,755 ; the area under cultivation at 352,427 acres j and the revenue 
at £184,018 6a. (Rs. 18,40,183). In 1872-73, after Wenty-five years 
more, or fifty-four years in all, the population was estimated at 350,322 
souls, an advance, as compared with 1820, of fifty-two per cent ; the 
stock, 137,840, a corresponding increase of 49 per cent; the land 
nnder cultivation, 459,820 acres, or 56 per cent more than ki 1820 ; 
and the land revenue £194,670 10a. (Rs. 19,46,705), an advance of 
nineteen per cent. 

The rates recently introduced represent, according to estimates 
framed by the heads of villages, a one-fourth share of the crop. Itf-/' 
dependent tests were in nineteen cases taken by survey officers, the 
crop in each instance bumg reaped without previous wami^, uid 
weighed in the presence of European officers. The results ' of these 
experiments, as given below, would seem to show that the rates 
lately introduced do not, on an average, represent m(»re than the 
one-uth part of the gross produce of £e land 
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Statement showing the result of expermenls as to the share of the moiJuce 
taken hy the State under the rates recently (1870-1873) iutrodkiced. 


Cropb 

Value of crop 
per aora. 

Rftte of aaaess- 
ment per acre. 

ItElTABKa* 

• 

Bs. 

a. 

P- 

Ba. a. 

P- 

*” ■ ■ ■ ■ ■■ ...... 

Indian millet.. r 

49 

9 

4 

4 10 

6 

Crop better than averaga 

• Do. ... 

22 

1 

4 

3 11 

0 

Ciop below* average. Old ayatem 

• • 






asBesaxnent. 

.Do. 

21 

6 

0 

8 2 

6 

Average crop. Old syatcin. 

Do, 

Do. 

28 14 
25 12 

0 

8 

6 2 
n 

6 

6 

Gro^good. New ayateui. 

*po. 

29 

0 

8 

0 

Do. do. 

Do. 

39 

0 

8 

5 5 

6 

Crop fibovo average. New asaess* 
ment. • 

1 Old assessment. 

Do. 

Do. 

18 14 

19 14 

0 

0 

5 3 
3 2 

Jl 

4 

0 

• 

254 

8 

8 

40 5 10 


Total .. 




2 1 


Plus one ana agricultural ccsS. 





42 13 10 

Average one sixth of the total prinlacc* 

Wheat 

20 11 

4 

4 0 

6 

Crop below average. New assoss- 







mont. 

Do. 

10 

7 

0 

3 2 

6 

Middling crop. Old aBScaament. 

Do. 

69 15 

4 

jin 

0 

Crop much over average. Old asacaa- 






ment. 

Do. 

30 

2 

0 

5 12 

6 

Average crop. New aaseBsmont. 
Crop below average. Now aBsesa- 

Do. 

10 

4 

0 

4 1 

0 







ment. 

Do, 

31 

2 

8 

6 14 

6 

Average crop. New assessment. 

J 

Do. 

16 

9 

2 

5 3 

4 

Do. 

Bo. 

13 

16 

7 

0 

4 

0 

4 2 
6 3 

8 

4 

V Old assessment. 

Do, 

10 

9 

4 

2 9 

8 

1 

j 

231 

4 

2 

43 13 

4 


Total ...i 




2 11 

0 

Plus one dua agricultural cess. 

I 




46 8 

0 

Average one-fifth of tho total produce. 


Lands given by the state in grant, and upon which the govern- 
ment demand is fixed and cannot be increased, are known as alien- 
ated lands. ' They extend over an area of 146,869 acres, or 21*28 
per cent of the entire arable land of the district. Tho alienated lands 
%iSt the district are of two kinds, — Elands granted free of service, and 
lands granted under condition of service. Of the lands granted free 
of service, the most important are the share, or wdnta, lands, tho 
remSlns of the original estates of the Bajput landlords. The system 
in force under the early Hindu kings, according to which largo tracts 
of land were held by Bajput chiefs on condition of militaiy service, 
was unsifted to a government by forein conquerors like tW of the 
Masalm4ns. Accordingly, under the Muhammadan sovereigns, the 
Bajput chiefs were fre^ from the duty of military service, and de* 
'prived of a portion of their territory. The change was effected in 
Broach by confiscating a portion, generally two-thirds of each estate, 
^nd.leaving tiie remainder in the owneris hands. In Broach there 
iite three forms of the wmta tenure : Lands held subject to the pay- 
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Chapter Till* 

Administration 
of the Land. 

1772-1875. 

Alienated lauds. 


rnent qf a fljced rental^ and so called fixed^ udJiad ; rdhal wd/tita, ap- 
parently* at one time held free of any payment — rdJiat meaning enjoy* 
ment in Arabic^ but now subject to a cess ) and ugarin tuduict, that 
is, share gi^on in return for succour (uguroUf to aid). This last form 
of w&nta ■qras probably originally levied as black-mail, on condition 
that the person by whom it was enjoyed should protect the villagers 
from robbers and marauders. Tho only privilege attending this 
tenure is the payment of rent for certain state lands at something 
less than the lull assessment. 


The second class of lands hold frefl^ of service are thoso known as 
wajl^a, or stipendiary lands. This is a Musahnan form of gift, and*is 
of importance in this district, as the estates of the Ih/ikors are tech- 
nically alienations of this class. In a report on the alienated lands 
of the Broach sub-division in 1776/ lands aro said to have 

extended over 5^873 acres, representing a yearly revenue of £3,000 
(Rs. 30,000). Most of these lands were, it was stated, then en- 
joyed by Muhammadans, Kajis, Syeds, Fakirs, and others, who 
chiefly resided at Surat. Some of these alienees hold under grants 
from tho Delhi emperors ; others under grants from the Ahmeddb^d 
sovereigns; and a third class under grants from tho nawdbs of Broach. 
These lands arc now said to have almost entirely passed into tho 
hands of Hindu money-lenders — W anids, Brahmans, Brahma-Kshatris, 
and others. 


Tho next class of non-sei’vice alionations are those known as 
(Icivasfluin and dliarmada, or religions and cluiritsihlo grants. Aliona- 
tions of this class are Hindu in their origin. They amount in all 
to 8,207 acres, with an estimated yearly valuoof £2,143 4a. (Bs. 21 ,432). 
These lands were brought under tho summary settlement Act (Vll. 
of 1803), and continued to the holders on payment of an annual quit* 
rout of one-eighth part of the ordinary assessment, 

Tho last class of non-service alienations includes two sub-divi- 
sions, veckdnia and girdnia^ and walatddnia. Grants of this class 
originated in the years of over-assessment (1750-1773), consequent 
upon the exactions of tho Marath&s. Of the first sub-division, the 
veckdnia were village lands transferred by sale, vcchd/nj and the <7^4** 
vda, lands transferred by mortgage, giro, by tho village managers^ , 
order to meet the demands of their rulers on the village revenues. 
WalatMnia were lands set apart by tho Apresontatives of vjillage 
communities for tho benefit of the capitalist, who agreed to become 
surety, manotiddr, for the payment by the village of the state demand. 
The rates charged for the advances made by those capitalists trere 
as high as forty-five per cent per annum ; and when the head of tke 
village found that ho was unable to meet his ' engagements, he 
assigned the surety a portion of the village Icmds to enjoy for a period, 
of from five to twelve years. 


^ Mr. PerrotVs report of lOtb May 177^ Political Department, .Diaiy No.;70. 
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Lands held under condition of service are of two kinds^ 
and waia^. Of these terms^ pasdita would seem generally, to be 
applied to grants made to the inferior class of village servants, and 
ti’a^an to hereditary grants to the headmen of villages anil to sub- 
divisional officials. Besides lands held by trackers, pagii, by watch- 
men, a^d by other village servants, the term pasdita indudos the 
grants of land to artizans and others, who, though not useful to 
the state, are useful to the village community. At the time of in- 
q^iiw into alienations these grants of village laiids were continued 
on^the payment of a quit-rent varying, accoi*ding to the value of the 
alienee^s services, from a *^ourth to a half of the ordinary assessment. 
Though they come under the gene^I designation of pusaifu, the lands 
held by members of the village establishment are sometimes specially 
called waswdya ; while an allotment of land granted by the village 
community in compensation for life lost in its service is called luiria. 
At present the village service lands, including the allotments, wafan, 
to the* heads of villages, extend over 34,27G acres, assessed at 
£11,736 17s. (Rs. 1,17,368-8). In return for their services as chief 
revenue officer and district accountant, the demi and majinitddr re- 
ceived grants of land bearing the name of loatmi. Under tho 
altered system of collection introduced by tho British, tho services 
of the district hereditary officers were no longer required. A quit- 
rent, varying from one-quarter to one-half of the ordinary survey 
rates, was imposed on their lands, and they wore allowed to hold 
them free from any condition of service. On the other hand, as 
their services wore still required, the hereditary headmen of villages 
were continued in the enjoyment of their rent-free lauds. 


CSiapter TUI* 

Administratlan 
of the Land. 

1772-1875. 
Service Lands. 


1 ** The next description of tonuio was the pnsdlta, which is government land 
allotted, according to the ancient custom of the country, for the maintenance of 
various descriptions of artificers in each village. Tlie paadita being, therefore, an offi- 
cial rather than a personal occuponcyi its mortgage or sale could not be justified. 
Where the produce was found to be Anally appropriated to the j^rposes intended, 
the possession has been respected. Pasdita is also generally helil throughout the 
district by Gos&is, Wairdgi, Fakirs, and Brihmans. Of those, many do not reside 
nor perform the religious duty of the villages. Pasdita is also assigned to Bhdts, 
Syeds, Bhawdvds, &c., and for cleaning tanks, lirawing water for the village 
cattle, for Supplying water to travellers, for temples and mosques, besides the 
portions allotted to the Desdisand Majmuddrs.” (Bombay Kevenue Selection, VoL 
ni., p. 649.) Pasdita were granted for the support of Hindu families, but south of 
the Mahi the term is applied to service lands. — (Indiaii Economist, Vol. I., 212.) 

As to the origin of tho words, pasdita would seem to be connected with posvu^ to 
' aupport ; umstjodya (wasdvu, to settle,) is applied to the village artizans, who are 
' ufasatdya or settlers ; and Mria is said to come from /tdr, defeat or de« 
struction. 


0 7Q5-63 
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Chapter IX* 

Administration of 
Jnstice^ 

1773-1875. 


fOn the establishment of British power in Broach (1773) the chief 
of the ]3roach council^ in virtue of his authority as a justice of 
the peace, tried such criminal cases, as came within his powers. 
Offences beyond his jurisdiction were referi’ed to Bombay. The 
ma^strate decided according to the laws of England^ the customs of 
the country, at the same time, being much respected. Civil suits were 
settled amicably by the chief, or referred to arbitration. In some 
cases parties applied to be tried by the mayor^s court in Bombay. 
Caste questions were by Hindus decided at a mooting of the caste. 
Among Musalmdns social disputes were settled by the K&ji. Bevenue 
matters were disposed of i^ the revenue office, in accordance with 
the opinions of district hcreditaiy officers and headmen of villages, 
or by arbitrators.^ 


During the years (1783-1803), :whon the Broach district was under 
the government of the Manl thas, places of trust wore put up to sale. 
There were two farms of this class, the jamdddri and the thdna 
farms. The man who obtained the jamdddri farm supported him- 
self by fines and other exactions on the people under his charge. The 
ihina farm was closely connected with tho jamdddri farm, and 
coinpreliended tho rents of eight infeinor courts of justice and the 
revenue derived from tho officers in charge of those courts.* 


On the recapture of Broach (1803) tho judicial as well as revraue 
administration was, in the first instance, entrusted to the revenue 
assistant to tho resident at Baroda. In January 1805, the judicial 
administration of the Broach territories was transferred to an officer 
styled judge and magistrate, to whom the collector was, in .judicial 
matters, made subordinate.* A few months later (1805, May 7t]^) a* 
provincial court of appeal in civil matters, and of circuit for the tiw' 
of criminal cases, was established^ at Broach. This court consisted 
of three judges and a registrar. The local jurisdiction of thia court 
extended over the British possessions in Qujarat, and its jud^s were 
empowered to hear appeals from the distnet courts of Surat and 
Kaira.* Five years later (1810, December 5th) the seat of the 


^ Broacli commiBaion to the eoTerniiient of Bombay, 1777, April lOth. 

* Honourable Mr. Duncan’s Minute. — Rev. Diaiy 45 of 1806, 572. 

> Prodamation of S20th January 1805, and Section 2 of 9 ^ It of 1805. 
^ SectionllL of l^g. H. of 1805, 

SectionVL, ClaaBo3ofBe8.n. ofl80a 
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proTincial court was removed from Broach to Surat.' In June 1807, 
the judge .of Broach was authorized to appoint a sadar amin, pr'head 
native referee, with power to dispose of suits not more than £10 
JRs. 100) in value, and amim with similar jnrisdictioia in cases 
involving property worth not more than £5 (Ila. 50).* 

In 1818* the office of magistrate was transferred from fhe judge 
to the collector. The post of district judge of Broach was abolished 
io 1830, and in his place an officer was appointed with the title of 
senior assistant judge. In the year 1809 the office of senior assistant 
iudge was also abolished, and the district of Broach included in the 
local jurisdiction of the judge of Surat. Criminal appeals not cogniz- 
able by the district magistrate ani all civil appeals are heard by the 
judge or assistant judge at Surat. Criminal cases committed io .the 
sessions are tried by the judge or assistant judge of Surat, wbo, for 
this purpose, hold sessions at JiJroach monthly and quarterly. 

OmJ JtisHcn, — Of the strength of the staff appointed to decide civil 
cases in the Broach district no details have been obtaiiu^l earlier 
than the year 1848. In that year the district was furnished with six 
judges, the assistant judge stationed at Broach, and five subordin- 
ate judges — two in Bi'oacli, one at Jambusar, one at Wagra, and one 
at Sajod, in the Ankleswar sub-division. Tlie total number of suits 
disposed of in that year was’ 4,124. Twelve years later, in 1860, 
there were in all seven courts, the assistant judge stationed at Broach, 
and six subordinate judges-— three at Broach, one at Jambusar, one at 
Ankleswar, and one at H&nsot. In 1860, 9,852 cases in all were de- 
cided. At present (1875) the number of courts is live. Four of these 
—with an average jurisdiction extending over an area of 364 miles, 
and including a population of 87,580 souls, — arc courts of suboidi- 
nate judges, and the fifth is a small cause court. Of the four courts of 
subordinate judges, one is at Jambusar for the Jambusar sub-division ; 
one at Wdgra for the Wdgra and A' mod sub-divisions ; one at Broach 
for the Broach sub-division ; and one at Ankleswar for Ankleswar and 
fl&nsot. The small cause court is situated in the town of Broach. 
The business of the court is conducted by the small cause court judgo 
of Surat, who, for the hearing of suits, visits Broach every fortniglit. 
The aveAge distance of the Jambusar court from the six most distant 
villages of its jurisdiction is twenty-seven miles ; that of the W%ra 
court, thirty-three miles ; that of the Broach court, twonty-sevon 
miles j|«and that of the Ankleswar court, twenty miles. The number 
p&cases decided during the year was 8,960. It will be seen from tho 
tabular statement given below that the average value of the suits < 
decided daring the past five years was £12 14s. (Bs. 127) ; tho 
amoant showing an increase from £12 8s. (Bs. 124) in 1870 to £19 5s. 
(Rs.^ 192-8) in 1874. Exclusive of cases settled by the small cause 
court, the average yearly number of cases decided during tho past 
five years is 8,2», the number having risen from 6,565 in 1870 to 
8,960 in 1874. 


' ^ Ssotiem. III., Bsff. Ill, of 1812. 

* Seotioa V., Bfig. IL of ISOS, and Section IIL, Beg. V. of 1812. 
’B^llLollSia 
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Contested cases. 76'40 iu 1S74. 


Of.tho total namber of caaes decided daring tbe five jeara ending 
SleMnmt qf decrees, 1870-1874. trith 1874, 74'33‘ per cent 
..... have, as shown in the 

„ ■ Totunum' Decreed Percent* • ^ 

Teu. « ber of suits, tx-paru. age. margin, onan average, Doeu 
given against the defendant 

ffi;:: “rS JfS 7II ^ his absence, ojepro- 

1872 8,042 6,006 74*67 portion 01 oases aeciaoa 

1873 8,690 6,642 76*43 in this wav woold seem to 

^>846 76*40 I 30 Qjj increase, ^tho 

Totid... 41,435 30,799 74*33 percentage being 69'62<dn 

■— I s. ■ g.. ,,l 1870 as compared with 

76’40 ill lS74e Of contested cases only 10*85 per cent nave, daring 
thapast five years^ on an average^ been decided for the defendant. The 
proportion of cases decided in favour of the defendant would scorn to 
bo on the decrease^ the percentage having fallen from 16*18 in 1870 
to 9*93 in 1874. 


Steps taken to cn- In Viinoty-soven cases, OP 1*08 per cent of the whole number of 
force decrees. Bujfca decided in 1874, the decree was executed by putting the plain- 

tiff in the possession of the immovable property which ho claimed. 
The number of cases of this kind would not seem to vary much 
from year to year, the total in 1870 being seventy-nine as compared 
with ninety-seven in 1874. In 33*25 per cent of the decisions 
passed in 1874, decrees for money due have been executed by the 
attachment or sale of property. Of theso, 7*34 per cent were on 
an average by the sale of movable, and 25*91 per cent by the sale 
of immovable, property. As compared with 1870, the returns of 
attachment of movablo property show a falling off from 797 to 
658, while the number of the attachments of immovable property 
has risen from 1842 to 2,322. 


Arrest of debtors. Compared with 1870, the number of decrees executed by the arrest 
of the debtor has increased from 116 in 1870 to 183 in 1874^ and 
the total number of civil prisoners from eighty-six to 191. 


Statement aJaming the number and disposal of Oivil Prisoners during the 
five years ending with 1874. 



The following statement shows, in tfkbular form, the working of the 
civil courts of the district daring the five years ending with 1874 
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: Statement shoumg the vmrMng of the Civil Courts of the Broa<^ District, 

1870-1874. 
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UnOONTRBTED; 

CORTKSTBD. 

£xicciiti§n of ORCRRKS. 


1 

1 

1. 




I 

*S 


1 

.3 

1 




Decree-holder pnt in posses- 
sion of immovable pro- 
perty. 

* Attachment, or 
solo of property. 

• Trail 

• • 

• 

S’ 

1 

p 

1 

Average value of a 
in pound? sterling 


Decreed 

Dismissed ez-parle. 

1 

i 

1 

1 

1 

-ta 

1 

1 

S 

4 

1 

1 

■§ 

Mixed. 

Total. 

Azrest of debtor. 

Immovable. 

1 


i 

1 

£ s. d. 













— 

1870 ... 

6,685 

12 8 

0 

4,671 

67 

170 

1^ 

6,834 

COO 

111 

11 

731 

no 

70 

1,842 

707 

1871 ... 

9,178 

11 1 

9 

6.736 

96 

176 

1.360 

8.3o6 

717 

81 

25 

823 

101 

40 

679 

700 

1872 ... 

^012 

10 6 

0 

(^006 

86 

100 

1,101 

7,362 

808 

CO 

15 

880 

105 

71 

l,6cf 

700 

1873 ... 

8,000 

10 9 

0 

6,642 

28 

176 

1,117 

7,081 

* 

70 

650 

720 

174 

61 

1,065 

715 

1874 ... 

8,080 I 

19 6 


6,848 

27 

126 

1,048 1 

8,044 

• 

91 

826 

010 

183 

07 

2,322 

668 


* Not fihown separately in present Administration Itctnrns. 
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Working of civil 
courts, 

1870-1874. 


During the five years ending with 1874 the total number of cases Small cause court* 
decided by the Broach small causo court has slightly fallen off from 
1,021 in 1870 to 912 in 1874. The average value of the suits decided 
has remained pretty nearly constant at about £6 (Ks. 60). With 
regard to the execution of decrees, though the number of attachments 
of property has risen from sixty-two in 1870 to 186 in 1874, an increase 
of 200 per cent, there has been but little cliango in the number of 
sales of property, the numbers being thirty-eight and thirty-nine 
respectively. At the same time the number of debtors imprisoned by 
order of the court has risen from two in 1870 to thirteen in 1874. 


Btaieinent showing the working of the Broach Small Cause Court, 
1870-1874. 


• 

Total 

VALVI of 8l 1TB. 

Average 
amount in 
litigation. 


COBRCIVB PRO- 
cassia isBUBD. 

Persons 

impri- 

•ODOd. 

•» 

YlAR. 

• 

number 
of JBUltS 
doddod. 

Under 

£6. 



Average cost 
pcrsnlL 

Mov- 

able 

pro- 

perty 

at- 

tached. 

Mov- 

able 

pro- 

perty 

■old- 

■■ 

1,021 

644 

|i 

64 

£ a, d. 
6 17 101 

£ s. fl. 

0 13 8 


38 

2 

BTr/SM 

1,2S1 

1,186 

830 


79 

5 19 lit 

0 12 114 

60 

33 

5 


799 


87 

5 18 H 



34 




683 

288 

89 

6 6 Hi 


131 

30 

14 

pifl 

■0 

686 

■ 

68 

6 0^ 

i 

0 13 6 j 

186 

39 

13 


The hardships which attended the introduction into northern 
Onjar&t of the system of British courts of justice would seem not to 
have been felt in Broach. The system, wrote Mr. Blphinstono 
in 1821 ,' exempt even from the few objections that exist to it 
j)eyond the Mahi. It is well understood by all classes, and seems. 
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Chapiel* IZ* both nsoful and popular/^ In 1849^ after years of depresmon, 

Adnunistmtion of indebtedness had much increased^ the cultivators complained 
Justice* responsible for their fathers^ debts^ and that, in 

1773-1875 satisfaction fof the decrees of civil courts, the houses and property of 

the debtor wore sold,=* Mr* Davies was, however, of opinion that 
the debtors* were unreasonable in their complaints, and noticed that 
the cultivators, in their money dealings with each other, showed no' 
dislike to patting in force their legal rights against their debtors. 
The fall of prices during the past five years, by diminishing t)iQ* 
credit of the cultivators, has been accompanied by a marked increai^ 
in the prossuro of the civil courts upon the indebted classes. 
shown above, while there is an inerdi^e in the total number of cases 
decided, there is a falling off in the suits settled in the defendant's 
favour, and an advance in the proportion of cases decided against 
the defendant in his absence. Again, there is an increase in the 
number of sales, and in the extent to which the power of the creditor 
over the person of the debtor has been made use of. 

Kegisiration. Begistration , — The amount of registration is sufficient to employ six 

special sub-registrars. Of these, five are distributed, — one at each of 
the headquarters of the chief sub-divisions of the district, and the sixth 
is stationed at Hansot. In addition to the supervision exercised by the 
collector, who is the district registrar, and by his assistant or deputy^ 
a special scrutiny is, under the control of the inspector-general o^ 
registration, carried on by the inspector of registration for Gpjardt* 
According to the registration report for 1874-75 the registrationre*- 
coipts for that year amounted to £1,222 18.s. (Bs. 12,229), and the 
charges to £702 18«. (Rs. 7,029), leaving a balance of £520 (Rs. 5,200). 
Of 3,738, the total number of registrations during the year 1874, 
tweirty-threo were wills, fifty -eight were documents affecting mov- 
able, and 3,657 documents affecting immovable, property. Of the 
last class, in addition to 842 miscellaneous instruments, twenty-eight 
were deeds of gift, 1,420 were deeds of sale, and 1,367 mortgages. 
The registered value of the total immovable property trausferrra was 
£185,200 (Rs. 18,Ji?,000). 

Crixnuial courts, Criminal Justice , — At present (1 874) eighteen officers share Jthe 

1974 ministration of criminal justice in the Broach district. Of these, six are 

magistrates of the first class, seven of the second class, and five of the 
third class. Of the magistrates of the first class throe are Europeans 
two covenanted civilians, and one a commissioned military officer, 
and throo are natives. With regard to the local jurisdi^on and' 
pbwei*8 of these magistrates, two of them are placed in a. special 
position, — ^the district magistrate invested with a general supervision 
over the whole of the district, and the superintendent of police, whose 
powers as a magistrate are limited to such as are reqimed for his 
work as a police officer. There remain, therefore, four regular first 
class magistrates, with an average charge of 864 square azid a 
population of 87,580 souls. In the year 1874 the first class msgis- 
trates decided 543 cases. * These officers have, as assistant tod 


^ Bombay Bev.'SoL, III., 691. 
f Mr. Dafiaa’ import Ifo, 132 of 1840. 
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deputy collectors^ revenue charge of the parts of the district in which Cha pter IZ» 

they oMreise magisterial powers. Of magistrates of the ^second A^dminis^tioil Of 
class thero are seven, with an average charge of 208 scniare miles, Justioe- 
and a po{>ulation of 50,046 souls. In 1874 magistrates ot the second 1773-1875. 

class decided 732 cases. Besides their magisterial duties, officers 
of this class exercise revenue powers as assistant collectors or as 
mdnilatdars in charge of sub-divisions. Of magistrates of the third 
,clasa there were five, with an average chaige of 291 square miles, and 
«t population of 70,064 souls. In 1874 magistrates of the third 
ql^s decided 415 criminal cases. Besides being magistrates, men 
of this class are head clerks in the offices of the different rndmlaU 
ddrs. From the table of offohees given below, under the head of 
police, it will be seen that during the five years ending with 1873, 

2,706 offences, or one offence for every 129 of the population, were 
on an average committed Of those, thero were on an average 
thirteen murders and attempts to commit murder, from two to three 
culp&ble homicides, forty-one . cases of grievous hurt, twenty-five 
gang and other robberies, and 2,624, or 97 per cent of the whole, 
minor offences. 


Police , — ^The force employed for the preservation of order consisted Police, 
in 1778 of two bodies, one appointed by government, the other 
engaged by the village communities. Tlie government police force, 
induding both foot and horse, was distributed in bands posted at 
stations, or ilidna^ in different parts of ibe district. Each post con* 
sisted of two or throe men under a commandant, or thdnaddr. Their 
duty was to keep moving about and preserve the peace within the 
limits of their charge. The village watchmen, by caste chiefly Kolis, 

Tal&vi&a, and Bhils, armed with bows and arrows, were, under the 
name of wartaniaj engaged by the managers of villages with the 
view of protecting the village lands from the attacks of the marauders, 
by whom at that time the country was infested. The total strength 
of the village watch in the 162 villages of the Broach district was in 
1776 estimated at from 1,216 to 2,000 men. They were paid by the 
grant of, on an average, throe acres of land to each man. At that 
time, and as late as 1828, it would seem that watchmen of this class 
were Hot permanently attached to a village. The headman of the 
village regulated his supply of police according to the state of the 
district, increasing the number when the gar&dds were out, and 
dismissing some of the force as long as the gardsids remained quiet. 

•Besides the force distributed iu posts throughout the district, there 
was auolher class of state police, whose duties were civil rather than 
criminal. These men were the revenue peons, employed chiefly to 
guard the produce stored after harvest in the village ^pram-yard. The 
yearly expense of keeping up this body of peons was in 1805 estimated 
m the 162 Broach villages at from £1,000 to £1,500 (Bs. 10,000 to 
15,000). There was also a troop of horse, who, on a monthly pay of 
30a. (R£. 16) each, were employed in assisting in the collection of the 
rei(enue, being billeted upon villages backward in paying the state 
demand. 

On again occupying theBroach temtories ml803,the British antho* Militia eat^lish^ 
maintainea the existing ^stem of police posts, and continued 
to employ those of Jtbe menne peons wno were footmen. As their 
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taiy corps, 
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servicejs in raising the revenue were no lon^r required^ the troop of 
mounted peons was disbanded. In addition to the bodies of men 
stationed at the different police posts^ it was, at the same time, deters 
mined to oi^nize a local semi-military corps. This militia, sibcmdi^ 
was provided with a uniform, ^sufficiently plain and unmilitary, to make 
them easily distinguished from regular troops.^ They were tanned 
with repaired firelocks and such other weapons as were deemed locally 
advisable, and arrangements were made for teaching them a certain « 
amount of drill. « 


The strength of the corps, which originally stood at 200, was 
1805 increased to 266 men. Of the whole number 100 were effective 
militia, and the rest were chosen from among the revenue peons. 
The former received 10«. (Rs. 5), and the latter 6s. (Rs. 3) a month. 
The corps was shortly afterwards raised to the position of a military 
body;^ A European officer was placed i^n command, and the mem* 
bers made amenable to the rules of martial law. The total strengtii 
of the 'Corps was, at the same time, increased to 434 men, and the 
charges debited to the military department. The monthly cost of 
the corps amounted to £290 4«. (Rs. 2,902).^ From the body of 
troops thus formed and disciplined, the guards required by the 
judicial, revenue, and commercial departments wore supplied. The 
first commandant of the corps was Lieutenant S. J. Robertson. 


By the change introduced in the year 1818, under which the office 
of district magistrate was transferred from the judge to the collector, . 
the police of the district came under the management of the latter 
officer. At that time the total strength of the police force, distinct 
from the body of militia, was 170 men. Of these, twenty-one were 
horsemen, 141 peons, and eight tlidnuddrs and clerks. At the time 
of the transfer the district magistrate, on the ground of the recent 
acquisition of the lands of Jambusar, A^mod, and Dehej, applied for 
an increase of strength, but this application was not granted, govern* 
ment holding that the revenue establishment of peons was adeqnate 
for the additional police work required.^ 

On the subject of police, Mr. Elphinstone in 1821 wrote : *'The 
offences ore those of a very settled country. The district^is free 
from gang robberies or invasions of predatory Kolis. The Eohs, . 
indeed, are among the most respectable cultivators, one oat of ' ‘ 
four of the village headmen are of that caste. The fihils occupy 
hero the place of the Kolis beyond the Mahi, but even they are not 
turbulent. Robbers used sometimes to come from Rdjpipla, and 

c 

— f- — ■ - . 

1 Government order dated 2nd April 1805, Revenue Department. 

* The following are the details of this coips : — , o , 
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still come firom Deheg&m.*’^ Bab, ia spite of the apparent efficienoj CUs gter XZ> 

of the p^ce in 1821, ^thin ye^ fe Kolia again proved Adminiiteitlon of 
unraly. The country fell back into a state of disorder such as had net 
been known since the beginning of the century. The ca^so of these 
Eoli outbreaks has not been traced. There was a general feeling of 
uneasiqesSj and a common belief that the garmiaft were afcihe bottom - 
of the disorder. And this was not unnatural^ seeing that by a recent *^1*821-1830. 
order the gardsida had been forbidden to levy their claims direct 
iQ>qn villagers^ and thoir receipts had been limited to certain fixed 
payments from the government treasury. How far the gardsiYia acted 
a#* instigators does not appear. But it would seem that the actual 
marauders were Eolis^ and that thoir excesses were immediately due 
to the capture of one Wali Khan^ a popular bandit.® For several 
years after these disorders had been suppressed, the number of ^ng 
robberies would seem to have remained unusually large. The crime 
of gong robbery/^ wrote thc^district magistrate in 1830, is by far 
the most frequent in this sub-collectorato. The offenders arechiofiy 
Bhils, Kolis, and other men of low caste. The gimtcr proportion 
of those robberies are committed by Bhils belonging to the company's 
territories. These men are aided by their friends living in neighbour- 
ing states, and the ease with which they can escape out of British 
territory is one of the chief causes of the frequency of offences of this 
class/^ As will be seen from the statistics of crime given below, tho 
number of gang robberies has considerably decreased of late years, 
and, with the exception of the Parsiand Mnaalmdn riots in 1857, 
the peace of tho district has seldom been broken. 

. Inquiries made in 1831 showed that the establishments of village 
police consisted of a mukhi patel as head of the village, and under 
him of a body of Bhils, Talavids, and Eolis, varying in number 
according to the size of the village, or according to prescription. Tho 
village police were bound to guard and protect the property of the 
villagers and of travellers, to assist their head, the paid, in preserving 
peace, and in apprehending offenders ; and, according to the custom 
of the country, when the footsteps of a robber were traced into their 
village lands, they were bound either to take up the marks and track 
them on«till they reached the limits of the village, or, along with the 
people of their village, to make good the value of tho property stolen. 

At present (1875) the total number of village servants, available for 
both revenue and police duties, is returned at 5,851, representing a 
y^ly charge to the state of £9,390 (Bs. 93,900). 


Since 1818 several changes have been made in the constitution and*l>i»tric^ 
stren^h of tho district police. In 1828 the system of posts was ioz8-l874. 
aboliraed, the heads of villages were entrusted with certain police 
powers, and the chief sub-divisional revenue officer was made respon- 
sible for the police superintendence of his revenue charge. At the 
same timcLihe strengA of the local corps was reduced from 434 to 
182, and^e number of peons engaged in police duties raised from 
141 to 659, of whom 497 were employed solely as policemen, and 


^ Bombay BevenaeMeeisbii, III., 883. 

J Bmadi letter No. 1% dated 28th April 1832, to Govemmeat. 

B 705— “64 
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Chapter IZ« the rest served partly in the revenue and partly in the police depart- 
i>f iHeuts! Dnderthe changes made in 1852^ loocd corps waaaholish-* 
Justice. odj and its members, incorporated vdth the district police^ formed the 

177S-1875. armed or disciplined part of the new force. In the year 1878 the 

total strenjgth* of the district, or regular police force, was 417. Of 
these, und& the district superintendent, two were subordinate officers, 
seventy-seven inferior subordinate officers, twenty-two mounted 
police, and 815 foot police. The cost of maintaining this force waa 
as follows. Ilie one European officer — ^the district supermtendent of 
police — received a total annual salary of £685 18«. (Rs. 6,859) ; 
two subordinate officers a yearly salary of not less than £120 (Bs. 
1,200) each; and the sevonty-seveSi inferior subordinate officers a 
yearly salary of less than £120 (Rs. 1,200) each, ora total yearly 
cost of £2,155 4s. (Rs. 21,552). The pay of the twenty-two mount- 
ed and 315 foot police came to a total sum of £4,015 149. (Bs. 40,157). 
Besides the pay of the officers and raen,*thero was a total annual sum 
of £267 89. (Bs. 2,674) allowed for the horses and travelling 
expenses of the supenor officers ; £132 49. (Rs. 1,322), annual pay 
and travelling allowance for their establishments; and £321 49. 
(Bs. 3,212) a year for contingencies and other expenses, — ^making a- 
total annual coat to government, for the district police, of £7,577 
129. (Bs. 75,776). On the basis of an area of 1,458 square miles, and 
a population of 350,322 souls, the total strength of the police of the 
Bi'oach district is one man to every 8*49 square miles as compared 
with the area, and one man io every 840 souls as compared with 
the population. The cost of maintenance is equal to £5 49. (Bs. 62) 
per square mile, or 5 Jrf.. (as. 3-6) por head of the population. Of the 
total strength of 417, inclusive of the superintendent, fifty-^even— ? 
twelve officers and forty-five constables — were employed as guards 
over treasuries and lock-ups, or as escorts to prisoners and trea- 
sure ; nine — one officer and eight constables — were employed to guard 
jails; 283 — fifty-five officers and 228 constables — ^were engaged on. 
other duties; and sixty-eight — twelve officers andfifty-six constables — 
were stationed in towns and municipalities. Of the whole number^ 
exclusive of the district suporintendont, 180 were provided with fire- 
arms and 236 with swords or battens; 210, of whom sixty wej:e officers 
and 150 constables, could read and write ; and sixty-two were und^ 
instruction. With the exception of the superintendent of police, who 
was a European, and the district inspector, a Eurasian, the members 
of the police force were all natives of India. Of these, 200 were 
Muhammadans, twenty-four Br6hmans, twenty-eight Rajputs, sixty' 
Mai4thas, 102 other Pindus, and one was a P4rsi Of 161, the totd 
number of persons accused of heinous crimes, fortv, or 8d*49 per 
cent, were convicted ; and of £4,425 69. (Bs. 44,258), the value of 
the property alleged to have been stolen, £2,204 89, (Bs*. 
or 49*81 per cent, of the whole, were recovered. Of Ihe five 
districts, the Broach returns showed in 1878 the lowest proportion 
convictions to arrests. On the other hand,' in the recovery of stolen 
property, this district held the first place. . 


^ Acts xxm, xxvm., «od XXIX. of issn 
* Police report of the Bombay Plreaideiicy^ 1S7A 
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The foUowing is a summary of such details as are available regard* 
ing the comparative amount of crime at different periods sinhe the 
introduction of Briti^ rule. The total number of offences committed 
in the year 1845 was 2^166^ or^ on the basis of the consua returns of 
1846, one crime to every 121 inhabitants ; ton years later, in 1855, 
the figures were 2,149 crimes, and the proportion, on the basis of the 
census returns of 1851, one crime to ovory 135 inhabitants ; and for 
^the five years ending with 1873 the average total yearly number of 
primes h^ been 2,706, or, on the basis of the census returns of 
]£72, one offence to every 129 inhabitants. A comparison of the re- 
turns would seem to show that, in the matter of murders and culpa- 
b^le homicides, there has b^en but little change. For the five years 
ending with 1848 there were, on an average, eleven cases of murder 
against thirteen in the five years ending with 1873, while the corre-- 
sponding averages for culpable homicide were three and two respec- 
tively. Under the head of ^'obberies, including dacoitios and thefts 
of Cftfttle, there is a marked falling off, the avoiuge for the three^ years 
ending with 1873 being fifty-six, as compared with 509 for the 
three years ending with 1846, and 876 for the corresponding period 
between 1834 and 1836, both inclusive. Ihe principal details of 
crime and of the working of the police during the five years ending 
with 1873 will be found in the following tabular statement 
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Sidt&ment showing tJis statistics of Crime and tlio working of the Police^ 

1869-1873. 
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CShapter IX. As compared with other parts of British Gajariitj the district of 
Admini^atioii of greatest number of murder cases. • 

Justice. ipjjQ classes of the Broach people most addicted to the crime 

1773-1875. of murder are the cultivating Bohor& and the Eolis. Some of these 
Statistics of crime niurdors are marked with circumstances of special cruelty, fol- 
1845-1873. ^ lowing case,^ which occurred in 1873, may be taken as an example : 

On the^iight of the 5th February, one Ahmad S&le, a Bohora, re- 
ported tiO the police patel of Tank&ria that a Bhil boy, named K^slh 
Bh&vsing, whom he had employed to watch his crops, had be^ 
assaulted with a hatchet, and murdered by throe Bohor4s, Ahmi4d 
Adam, Umar Adam, and Umar Bagas. He gave the names of two 
witnesses, and said that either himself or his &ther was the intended 
victim, but that the Bhil was killed by mistake. On further inquiry, 
it was discovered that the informant, Ahmad S&le, was himself the 
murderer, and that the life of the inoReitsive Bhil had been sacrificed 
by him with the view of bringing into trouble the three men above- 
mentioned, against whom he owed a grudge. Ahmad Sdle confessed 
the murder, and was hanged at the village of Tank&ria on the 4th 
July 1873. 

The following details of a murder committed by a Hindu, a Eoli 
by caste, are from the police report for the year 1872 ; About 10 
A.M. on the 5th May 1871, the police patel of Oajera, a village 
in the Jambusar sub-division, hoard that kites and other birds of 
prey were flying around and hovering over an old well at the 
corner of the Hindu burning-ground. On reaching the spot he saw^ 
at the bottom of the well, a body, much decompose, lying with the 
head separated from the trunk, and close by the body a bill-hook. 
The police patel immediately reported what he had seen to the chief 
constable at Jambusar. From inquiries made by the police the 
corpse was identified as that of one Mahak&li, a Eoli woman, who 
had, fifteen or sixteen years previously, run away from her husband 
with a man of inferior caste. After keeping her for about two years, 
her paramour had turned her ofE,and she had since been living alone at 
Oajera. She used to visit her children secretly, and was particularly 
attached to G-ubha, one of her sons. Out of the money she> earned 
she had spent a large amount in paying the expenses attending hia 
marriage. About one and a half months previous.to her murder she , 
had been very ill. She sent for Gubha, and told him she did hot expect 
to recover, and asked him to make arrangements for her funera], 
telling him that ho would find £6 (Bs. 60) buned in a certain place, out ^ 
of which he could defi||f the expense. M&bik41i, however, got weU, 
and Gubha, who had meanwhile possessed himself of the would 
not return the money ; the deceased imporiuned him frequently, but 
.without any result, and at last she threatened to prosecute him. 
Gubha, being much anno;^ed by her, determined to. murder h&t. Ho 
went to his mother at Gajera on the 8rd May, and requested her to / 
accompany him to his house, promising that if she came he would 
pay her the amount he was indebted to her. On' the road, dose to 


^ Police report of the Bombay Preudency, 1878* 
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the well, he had placed in ambush his two cousins. When he arrived 
at the spot wIOl his mother, he pretended to have run a them into 
his foot, and asked her to sit down for a short time till he pulled it 
out; directly the poor old woman sat down, he hit her^a blow on 
the head with a bill-hook. He then set to work, and disi^ui'ed the 
face ae much as possiblo, in order that it might not be identified ; 
next he cut the head off, and disrobed the corpse, intending to bum 
the clothes. With the clothes under his arm, he was throwing tho 
body into tho well with the bill-hook when his foot slipped. In saving 
Umself he put out his arms, and tho clothes and bill-hook fell into 
tne water. The bill-hook was identified, and Gubha convicted. 


Chapter IX. 

Administration of 
Justice. 

1773-1875. 

Statistics of crime, 
1845-187a 


Jaite.~With the exception of accommodation provided for a few Jails, 
under-tri^ prisoners at ^e head-quarters of each sub-division, there 
are no prisons in the Broach district. There was formerly a district 
jail in the city of Broach, buP in 1861, along with the court of the 
assistant judge, tho jail was removed to Surat. Subsequently, in 1872, 
this building, which is capable of accommodating eight;^ prisoners, 
was convei^d into a subordinate jail, with a staff of a jailer and two 
assistant warders, on salaries amounting in the aggregate to £4 
(Rs. 40) a month. It was found, however, that, as compared with the 
cost of its maintenance, the jail was but little used ; the daily average 
strength of the convicts in 1872-73 being only four, and the total 
number of prisoners confined but 120. For this reason, and because 
of the difficulty of finding any hard labour for the prisoners, the sub- 
ordinate jail was closed from the 1st Januaiy 1874.^ All prisoners 
are now conveyed by roil to tho district jail in Surat. 


^ OoVemment Beaolution No. 6340, dated 11th December 1873, Judicial Department 
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REVENUE AI^D FINANCE. 

JJnder the last nawfib of Broach (1768-1772) the average yearly 
revenue of his territories was estimated at about £60,000 (Rs. 
600,000). Of this amount £40,000 (Rs. 4,00,000) are set down as 
the revonno, and the remainder as the ilbceipts from customs, tributes, 
and a variety of cesses. Of the whole revenue about fo:^ per cent 
wont to the nawdb and sixty per cent to the Odekwdr.^ • The British 
officers, first placed in charge of affairs atBroach, complained that, from 
a combination among the native officials, it was hot possible to gain 
a true account of the resources of the district. No financial details 
for the first two years of British management (1773-1775) are avail- 
ablo. But it was afterwards found out that the existence of severs^ 
cosses, formerly levied by the nawdb, had been kept hid from Ihe 
British officers. During the first season only £24,726 (Rs. 2,47,260) 
were realised under the head of land revenue. Fuller information is 
available for the year 1776. The total revenue of that season, from 
tho 162 villages that then constituted the Broach settlement was 
£50,171 14». (Rs. 5,01,717).^ This amount was made up of the fol- 
lowing items : land revenue, £36,995 (Rs. 3,69,950) ; customs, 
£5,084 (Rs. 50,840) ; coinage, £537 (Rs. 5,370) ; tues and duties, 
£2,078 (Rs. 20,780) ; and tributes,^ £5,478 (Rs. 54780). At that time 
(1776) tho state of the Broach tenitories would seem not to ]^ve 
been prosperous. Of a whole area, estimated at 215,604 acres, there 
were said in 1776 to be only 104,232 acres, or 50’61 per cent, under 
cultivation ; and of the area under cultivation only 54,413 ^aores, dr 
49*81 per cent, were acknowledged by the district revenue officers. to 
bo in the possession of the state. The rest, they asserted, was . 
alienated, held by gardsida and other mortgagees. In addition to tiis 
exactions practised by manotiddrs and gardaids, it would seem that 
the share of tho crop claimed by the state was at that time vety** 
" large. ^ From inquiries made by tho commission of 1777, it appears 
that, from the whole crop, twenty-five percent was at that time de- 
ducted for the expense of collection, and the remaining seyehiy-five 


> The greater part of the details ^ven under this head are from a nunute'by the 
Honourable J. JD^oan, Qovmor of Bombay, Pnblio Depaittmeiit, VoL '45 of ie05. 

* Broach Bevenue Commission’s report dated 10th April 1777. " ' 

* Tho head * Tributes’ included sums formerly levied from the f oUowing plaqei by ^ 
the rulers of Broach : from Jambnsar, B2,984 (Bs. 29,840) ; frmn A'mod, A.589 (Be. ' 
15,390); fromAnkleswar,£3804s.(R8. 8,802); fnmiH&sK^, £204 14#. (BA 2,047); 
from DehejUra, £273 (Bs. 2,730) ; from Kepwdra, £456#, (Ra 453) ; fram Himalsiiig, 
the A'modGartiiQu^ £36 10#« (Bs. W); and from Mti, xijaof Jaiu4dniy£14 12a (Bal^* 
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pw cent divided equally betvreenthocuUivator and the government.* 
^ia deiquid wm, however, considered excessive, and a reduction 
made, under which the cultivator would receive ^ths of the produce 
clear of every charge. With this arrangement the heads of viHnges 
dedared that not an acre of land would remain uncnltiv&ted. The 
first piymosal of the commission was that ten per cent should be de- 
ducted tor charges of collection, and fifty per cent would remain to 
the government and forty to the cultivators. The allowance of ton 
Qei;cent would amply dcfrajrall charges and rendor additional assess- 
ments nnnecessory. By this change the commission were inclined 
t(f hope that, when the survey was introduced and the country be- 
came properly tranquil, an additional revenue of £15,000 (Rs. 
1,60,000) would bo remized. " And if,” they went on to say, " the 
country of the three lakhs (A'mod, Jambusar, and Dohej), and 4ho 
improvements that could be made upon it, are added, the rovonnes 
which our honourable masteft will dorivo from this sotilement will 
be so* considerable that, we trust, the presidency of Bombay will bo 
no longer the heaw burden it hitherto has proved to tho company.” 
Daring the following years (1778-1783) the Broach territories would 
seem to have made some progress. From a summary of the revonnes 
derived from tho British possessions that wore ceded to the Marfithfis 
in 1783, it appears that the Broach territorioa contributed £68,910 
(Rs. 6,89, lOOy The increased amount recovered from the district 
between 1776 and 1783 was chiefly under the head of land revenue. 
This item rose from £36,995 (Rs. 3,69,950) to £61,414 (Rs. 6,14,140), 
on advance apparently, in large measure, duo to the redemption by 
the state of mnd formerly held in mortgage by district officers and 
other alienees. Besides tho area of land redeemed in this way, tho 
survey of 1,778 brought to light that the actual area of state land 
was 26,000 acres more than had formerly been supposed. 

When the time (9th July 1783) drew near for tho transfer^ of the 
Broach villagea ^m the British to Sindia, Mr. Forbes tells how tho 
inhabitants of ‘ Broach execrated the approaching change, dreading 
the arrival of the Marfithds. No prayers, no ceremonies, no sacri- 
fices were left unperformed by the different castes and religious 

S iofessions to implore the continuance of the British government.' 

Cr. Forbes would naturally, before leaving, see most of those who 
personally lost by the change of rulers. But there would seem to be 
Bttle reason to doubt that the people of the district, on the whole, were 
more lightly taxed under the British them under the Mar4th6s. As 
awn as the transfer had taken place, a system of farming the ravenue 
was mtroduoed, and under it the state demand from the district rose 
^m 468,910 to £85,000 (Rs. 6,89,100 to Rs. 8,50,000). The first 
xevdbtne favtpsr was one Qop61i4v, who rented the villages of the 
district on a sciven years' lease, from 1783 to 1791. The amount he 
agr^ to pay was £85,000 (Rs. 8,50,000) ; but from this total sum 
he was sllovfed to deduct £17,500 (Rs. 1,75,000) for the expense of 
ecReotinglitt revenue and for maintaining tfie garrison at Broach. 
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Bevenneaiid 

Finance. 

Bevenuo, 

1783-1803. 


In 1701, when the term of his lease fdl in, Gop&lrfir was outbid by. 
his opponent LaUnbhiii, the district accountant, who offered to pay 
a yearly sum of £100,000 (Rs. 10,00,000) for the right of farmuif 
the revenue. Ijaliubh5i's offer was accepted, and, as before, he was 
allowed a deduction of £17,500 (Rs. 1,75,000) to meet the charges of- 
coUection., An account has already been given of Lallnbh&i’s . lease, 
how he levied new cesses, and, in 1 795, failing to meet his enga^* 
ments, was thrown into prison. Lallnbh5i was succeeded by his 
principal c reditor Parbhndds. The terms on which Parbnnd&9 
agreed to take up the farm were, that he shonld pay a yearly snm* <fi 
£94,000 (Rs. 9,40,000), with the usual deduction of £17,500 (RN. 
1,75,000) on account of the cost of, collection. Parbhud&s was still 
roveuue fanner in IQOS, when the lands of the Broach district again 
fclHnto the hands of the British. 


Colonel Walker, both personally and through the chief local revenue 
officer, Mr. Steadman, made a careful examination into the aipount 
of revenue drawn from the district daring the years of Mar&tha role. 
The lesnlt of this inquiry was to show that, for the twelve years 
preceding the capture of Broach in 1803, the average yearly amount 
recovered by Sindia was £75,500 (Rs. 7,55,000). In 1803 a state- 
ment of the resources of the district was drawn up. This, when com- 
pared with the corresponding return for 1776, shows, in the area of 
government cultivated land, an increase of 91‘86’per cent, from 54,413 
acres in 1776 to 104,402 acres in 1803. This change would seem to 
hare been chiefly due to the much smaller extent of land entered in 
1803 as alienated. The decrease under this head alone amounted to 
12,825 acres, the total area having declined from 15,269 acres in 
1776 to 2,444 acres in 1803. How Lhis land had been recovered 
from the hands of the alienees is not shown, but it would seem to 
have been the work partly of tho alienation committee (1776), and to 
bo due partly to resumptions hy the &rmers of revenue under Sindia's 


Source of reYcnua 


rule. With regard to the amount of revenue recovered by the Btate 

from this increased area. 
lMaa»o/ state l>emand,im. ^ 

compared with an esti- 
mated average of about 
£60,000 (Rs. 6,00,000) 
before the first settlement 
of the British at Broach 
inl778,and of an avwaga 
income of about £55,Q70 
(Rs. 5,50,700) during the 
ten years (1773-17^) of 
the first ^tish settle* 
ment, the district, as 
sh(^ inthemargin^ri^- 
ed in 1803 a totm revenue!, 
to its rulers of £108,319 

“ The 

of this total 


1. Land rental 

2. Additional cesBeB 

3. Customs 

4. Tax on cotton ... 

5. Fees to government offi-l 

cers, svkhdhehdndld^ .. 
tS. Interest and surety 
charges, manoti 

7. Admimstration of justiiM 

and police 

8. Six small artides 

Total.. 


Biipoea. 

£ Bterling. 

6,.?2,260 

1,56,280 

81,490 

42,005 

63,225 0 
15,628 0 
8,148 0 
4,200 10 

28,865 

1 

2,886 10 

22,465 

2,246 10 

55,330 

14,506^ 

5,533 0 
1,450 12 

10,33,191 

103^319 2 


thsbrow 

' BF&hmsn la geaenlly acknow- 

2s. (Rs. 10,88,191), 

inV — *-* - ‘M 


1 atlMekdiul2c(MiMdi,awec 
VMFlCfttaenialdiigol wbioh by a 
leOgod by aoino trifling glft)^ waa 

the by the egentof the — „ sw ww - x ' - 

flute propOTtion 

amount recovered under the headof land rental, £68,226 (Bs. 6,1 
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^ . StcUemeni of cdditkmal u ^aetiom (1803). 

^ To wliom paid. 

OLmouut cX. 
tho levy. 

The revenuo superintendent, ... 

The revenue aoooimtant, majiiiadiW,,. 
Share of fees, mikhdi-clidmlloy kept by 

thO village-head 

VUlage dork, mekta 

Interest and Surety fees 

Paid through the head of the village . 
Alienations of laud, 52,458 acres, at 
18s. an acre (Rs* 4 a bUjIta).,, 

£ 

2,100 

5.000 

1.000 
1,500 
6,754 

10,000 

41,067 

Total ... 

68,411 


{a bat little more than the average raiaed from tho land during tho Qi apter Z* 

later yeai^ (1 780*1 782) of the first period of British management.* BeVenoe and 

The additional eesses had been introduced for the most part during FinaiiM* 
the years in which Lallubhdi was farmer. The levy of mqpt of these n^yenao, 
ceses was continued by tho British, as, on inquiry, it was found that l783>1803i 
they a^yre many of them revivals of taxes formerly enforeed daring 
the time of the naw5b» 

‘ Besides the payment of £103,190 (Bs. 10,31,900) made to govern* 

meat, it was found in 
1803 that the cultivators 
of the district wero sub- 
iect4o many other exac- 
tions, Those exactions, 
as shown in the margin, 
amounted altogether to 
£08,411 (Rs. 0,84^110), 
raising the whole sum 
takon from tho cnltiva* 
tors to £171,730 (Bs. 

17,17,300). Tliis, on a 
total area of 242,598 
acres, represents a rate of 
nearly fourteen shillings 
per acre (Ra per higha), or, on the area of 155,412 acres at that 
time returned asunder cultivation, an incidence of nearly £1 2«. por 
acre (Rs. per Mglm), There was, it was said, more land under 
cultivation at that time than the area entered in the returns, so that 
the actual incidence would be loss than that shown above. Accord- 
to another estimate framed at that time tho average charge per 
acre was slightly in excess of £l 1 2«. (Rs. 8 per bigJui), a rate levied 
only once in two years, the land being allowed to lie fallow every 
alternate season. The average yearly incidence of taxation in 1803 
may, therefore, be roughly estimated at about sixteen shillings an 
a<«e (Be. 4 per bigha), 

Xn 18t)6 tho total revenue amounted to£115,061 (Rs. 11,50,610). 

This would seem to have been a good season. The collector wrote : 

** the b^r rates are high, the assessment in every respect modomte, 
and tiie people, by having advances made to them at one instead of 
• stfctiiiee per cent a month, will be able to pay tho government dues 
wi^eaee.*’ 

The earliest y w for which a copy of the balance sheet of the dis- 
trict is available is 1823-24. Since that time many changes havo 
been int^uced in the system of keeping acconnts. But, as far as 
poscdble, the different it^s have been brought under their corre* 
i^nding'heads of account according to tho i^stem at present in force. 


Balance slieeti 
] 824 - 1871 ^ 


I newooimtiiolland menae vere in 1780 - 81 , £ 64 ^ 000 ; in 1781 - 82 , £ 6 M 14 :and 
in 1782 - 83 , .d 60 ^ 215 . 

B 705—65 
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Exclusive of £66^738 (Rs. 5^67^380), the adjustment on account 
of alienated laud^ the total transactions that appear in the district 
balanco sheet amount to receipts, £314,167 (Re. 81,41,670) in 1874-75 
against £^10,614 (Rs. 21,06,140) in 1823-24, and charges, £284,613 
(Rs. 28,45,180) in 1874-75 against £180,261 (Rs. 18,02,610) in 
1823-24. Exclusive of departmental miscellaneous receipts apd sums 
received in return for services rendered, such as the receipts of the post 
and telcgmph departments, the amount of revenue raised in 1874-75 
under al; lujads — imperial and provincial services, local funds, aijd 
municipal revoiiuos — ^amounted to £284,351 (Rs. 28,43,510), or, owa 
population of 350,322, an incidence per head of 16s. 2|d. (Rs. 8*1-10). 
In 1823-24 the whole amount •bf revenue raised was £200,ri70 
(Ks. 20,05,700), or,9according to the population of the district at that 
time, 229,527 souls, an incidence of taxation per head of 1 7s. Id. 
(Rs. 8-8-8). During the interval of fif^ years the following changes 
have taken place under the chief heads of the district receipts and 
charges. ^ 

Land Bovenue . — The receipts under this head, which includes 85*5 
per cent of the entire revenue of the district, have risen from £168,749 
(Rs. 16,87,490) in 1823-24 to £218,394 (Rs. 21,83,940) in 1874-75. 
From the statement noted in tho margin it will be seen that this 

increase is, at least in part, 
due to the enhancement of 
tho state receipts arisisg 
from tho large area of land 
brought imdor cultivation. 
Another cause of this in- 
creaso has been the addi- 
tional levies rocovored 
since 1863 from all alienat- 
ed lands, except the service 
lands held by certain viU 
lage and district officera. 
The charges under this 
head show an advance 
from £8,825 (Rs. 88,250) to 
£18,348 (Rs. 1,83,480). This apparent increase in the cost of col- 
lecting the land-tax is partly due to an increase in the number and 
an enhancement of the salaries of officers employed in collecting 
tho revenues, and in part is the result of the change in administration, 
^ under which the services of hereditary officers have been dispensed 
with, and stipendiary officers employed in their ste^. 

e 

The following statement^ contrasts tlie land revenue recovered for 
theyeara from 183U-31 to 1874r75 


Statement of Art‘a vnder adtivailon and 
Land Ikvenne. 


Yeiir. 


181718 
1820-21 
1831-32 
18f)0-51 
18f»9 GO 
1873-74 


ttiidcr 
cultivation 
exclusive of 
fullowR. 


325,074* 
No returnsl 
289,78.3 
321,917 
340,108 
394,200 


land revenue. 

Til Uiipec'!*. I in £ Stcr 


1,9G6,G40 

2.301,532 

1,502,1<>4 

1,658,698 

1,770,703 

2,183,940 


196,604 0 
230,153 4 
150,216 8 
155,859 16 
177,076 6 
218,394 0| 


* This total la tbe averogo area under cultivation In tho 
six years ending 1810. 


^ Fibres for the years between 1830-31 and 1867-68 are taken from Statement No. 
11 in Mr. Bell’s Excise report dated 1st October 1869. Figures for eubseguent years 
are taken from the statements published with Government Resolutions No. 6092, 
dated 27t)i October 1875, and No. 6109, dated 26tb October 1876. 
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SMement thowing the yearhj Land JBevcntie of the Broach BUtrief, 
. 1830.1875. 


Yeir. 

Laud 

rovanue. 

. 

Toar. 

Lanil 

reYeuiic 

Yoar. 

Land 

rewuuu. 

T«ir. 

Land 

revenue. 

• 

189C-81 

138354 

1842-43 ... 

iB 

193,843 

1853-54 

£ 

138,674 

• 

1804-65 ... 

A 

152.527 

1831-83 

129,646 

1843-44 ... 

173.967 

1851-55 ... 

182,088 

1806-6U ... 

156;922 

151,354 

150,260 

1832-83 

133,613 

1841-45 

178,852 

1855-68 ... 

162,493 

1866-67 ... 

1^3-34 

1^-15 

148,771 

184r)-4(. ... 

13l,i>49 

1858-417 ... 

135.267 

1867-68 ... 

105,249 

l»4tM7 ... 

138,250 

1857-58 ... 

138,721 

1868-09 ... 

105,859 

1^-38 

187,772 

1847-48 ... 

146,683 

1858-50 ... 

138,740 

1869-70 ... 

197,828 

1^37 

168,467 

1848- !9 ... 

125,880 

18fi9-eo ... 

142 H5S 

1870 71 ... 

213,223 
2] 2,408 

188r-38 

157,518 

1849-60 ... 

U3,378 

1.860-61 ... 

144,287 

1871.73 ... 

1838-30 

90,320 

1850-51 ... 

155J58 

159*358 

1661-62 ... 

113,797 

1872-73 ... 

218,004 

183^-4(> 

207,594 

1851-52 . 

1862-63 ... 

138,183 

1873-74 ... 

215,106 

220,057 

mWi 

176,277 

1852-53 ... 

l(K),838 

1863-64 ... 

162,063 

1874-76 ... 

1841-43 

187,562 

1 



Stamps . — Rsceipta have increased from £2,331 (Bs. 23,310) to 
£20,457 (Rs. 2,04,570) ; charges have fallen fi*om £848 (Bs. 8,480) 
to £496 (Rs. 4,950). 

2h<a«e.— Receipts have risen from £2,4G2 (Bs. 24,020) to £6,658 
(Rs. 66,580), and charges, which is a now itora, stood in 1875 at 
£168 (^. 1,680). The causes of the riso in the revunuo are : i, 
the enhancement of the rate of dnt^ ; ii, tho levy of a fresh tax in 
the shape of a shop licence ; and iii, tho introduction of more active 
competition at the auction sales of tho right to manufacture and sell 
spirits and tddi.^ The following statement shows tho variations 
in the state revenue derived from tho use of the different farms 
of intoxicating substances at intervals during the past forty-five 
years 


Staiemoni showing the yearly Excise Bevenne of the Broach Bistrkt, 

1832-1875. 



OOURTEY DISTILLED LlUlOR. 

FERVENTRI) 
Liquor fTt’uli). 

• 

year. 

• . . . _ 

Town Yendorb. 

Bural Tendorsa 



Number 

of 

shops. 

Beoeipts 
from dhttl- 
lory and 
licence fees. 

Bate of duty 
per gallon. 

Number I 
of 

shops. 

Boooipts from 
suction sales. 

Number 

of 

taverns. 

Booelpts from 
auction soles. 

188^83 

1860-51 

1870-71 

1874;-76 

19 

20 

17 

17 

A s. 

1,744 18 
2,017 18 
6/186 0 

4^446 16 

s. d. 

1 8 

1 U 

} « 6(0) 

24 

25 
la 
19 

A t. 

66 8 

104 10 
1,945 0 
1,457 0 

a 

a 

4 

4 

A s. 

176 la 

66 19 

782 10 
670 0 


SHUd bM Tnylag taHn et to SW (Bi. to to Bi. >00) iw diop UeenoM. 


> Tlw aale proeaeda of the farm of tiba liqnor and Utdi di<^ of 
diviaion w«r« ndaed from £1,(M0 (Ra 10,400) in 1864.65 to £2,^ (Ba. 25,850) in 
1^48.-^overnment Beaolatioa No. 881^ dated 14th October i86Si 
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1832*1 836*— contiimod, 


f 

Year. ,, 

1 Ecbopbam Liquors, 

iNTOXlCATlRa 

Drugs. 

Numlicr 

of 

llcenoea. 

Becclpts 
from licence 

foes. 

Number 

of 

shops. 

Booelpta 
from llccmoe 
foes. 

mv .33 ... 

iHftOrfil 

1870-71 .. 

1874-75 

*’‘9 

5 

6 

£ «. 

8 0 

26 0 

80 0 

"40 

8 

9 

£ t. 

26 6 
131 14 
181 18 


Opium. 


|Namber|^ 

of 

Bhopi. 


21 

15 

24 


i?5r 

lioenoo 

foes. 


£ t. 


193 14 
196 8 


sold 

(Bengal 
manot 
80 fba.) 


m. I. t 


2 24 58 
5 88 18 


, Vi^aeorthe 
^oautitjiold. 


848 


" ■ ' I 

'fransit Duties, which in 1828-24 yielded ^IS.SSSfRBlTT^ 
.nd cOBt to oolloot 4272 (Bo. 2,720), L». moo £ 

ri»& torn 401 (Bo! 610) to «28 

(Rs. o,2SU). This amount is made up of fines levied on offenders 
During the same time the charges have decreased from 
^ 1,28,140) to 48,237 (B. 82,3%. 

to the removal of tho judge s court, and to the entering of mHco 
charges under a Boparuto head. pouco 

Assessed Taxes.— ^le entry under this head represents the re 
covery of amjars of mcomo-tax. The following table » shows 
amonnt realized from taxes levied since 1800. Omag to the 

of their rates and incidence, it is difticnlt to m^^ SiysSsSS 

compansou of tho results of tho different taxes in L * ^ 

1860-61 and 1871-72,— oioeroni taxes in toroe between 


Ybar. 


ikfsrstuble IpcoTncs, eArluslyo of 
offlolal (Milarios. 


Bedow f 50. 


Jvi'mnr-tay — 
J8(i0-Sl ... 
J8G1-62 ... 
18G2 6B .. 
J8G3-64 ... 
1864-65 ... 
Liretice-tax — 

1867- 68 ... 
Cerfificaic-eax^ 

1868- 69 ... 
income-tax — 


1869 - 70 

1870 - 71 

1871 - 72 


£ 

89,208 

90,863 


104,825 


Hb. 

8 , 92,080 

9 , 08,630 


10 , 48,250 


Aboye £60. 

£ 

143,706 
122,604 
118 , 5»7 
137,688 
136,910 

Ba 

14 , 87,060 

12 , 26,040 

11 , 86,970 

13 , 76,880 

13 , 69,190 

164,785 

16 , 47,860 

104,296 

10 , 4 s ; 960 

23^444 

233,094 

237,880 

23 , 39.940 

23 , 78,800 


Amonnt realfa 
uslve of ol 
solar lev. 


£ 

9,321 

0,712 

4,744 

4 , 127 , 

4,077 

9.736 

1,006 

9,800 

1,168 

4,642 

«.647 


Bs. 

03,010 

67.120 

47,440 

41,270 

40,770 

37.360 

19,080 

11,620 

# 6.480 

86,470 


41,007 (Ba I0.07?)'-„?-,i;;^Cr46T& 

ketd i. durfly to th. 1^. 


|26 (^. 1,1£^60) to 

Ra AOi\\ An 'ww 'OA\ 

oOj. 

tho 


* BrosA consetor’s latter Not 1364, dated iad July 1377 . 
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Salt * — ^Receipts IiaTO increasod from £207 (Rs. 2,070) to £6,722 
(Rs. 67,220),* and chaiges, of which there were formerly none, now 
amount to £887 (Rs. 8,870). The revenue derived fromsalt*in 1823 
was the state share of the proceeds of the salt works sitwted in tho 
low sterile lands near the shores of tho G-olf of Cambay.* Tho pans 
of Dholia in Jambnsar, Karodra in W^igra, and Kntpor»in Hansot 
ivere mosed in 1673. Under existing arrangements part of the salt 
consumed in the district is brought from tho central salt work at 
K^dghora (sixty-five miles west of Ahraed&bdd) by mil to Bioach. 

salt is also imported by rail from works on the coast near Surat, 
apd some sea salt from the Cambay works passes across tho Mabi 
i^ver into Jambnsar. • 


Chapter Z. 

Bevenueand 

Binaiifiet 

Balance tihoeti ^ 
1824-1875. 

Salt. 


Tramfars . — Receipts have risen from £8,657 (Rs. 80,570) in 1,823 TnuiefoM. 
to £55,581 (Rs. 5,55,810) in 1874, and charges from £135,533 (Rs. 
13,55,830) in 1828 to £22:^828 (Rs. 22,78,280) in 1874. Tho in- 
crearod receipts under this head of account are due chiefly (1) to the 
receifits on account of local funds, (2) to the remittances received 
from other treasuries, and tho amount hold as deposits on account of 
savings banks, and (3) to the recovery of loans made to thdJcors and 
others. The increased charges are due chiefly (1) to a largo surplus 
balance remitted to other treasuries,’ (2) to the expenditure on account 
cf local funds, and (3) to loans made to private individuola. 


The following statement shows, in tabular form, the contrasted 
details of the balance sheet of the years 1823-24 and 1874-75. 
^e figures shown in black type on both sides of tho balance sheet 
for 1874-75 are book adjustments. On the receipt side the total, 
£56,738 12«. (Rs. 5,67,386), represents the additional revenue the 
district would yield had none of its lands been granted away by tho 
state. On the debit side, the figures £11,496 Gs. (Rs. 1,14^963) 
entered under the head of land revenue, represent the rental of tho 
lands granted to village headmen (except such as ore engaged solely on 
police duties) and to village watchmen ; the entry, £44,839 12». (Rs. 
4^48,396), under the head * Allowances and Assignments,* represents 
the rental of the lands gifted to district hereditary officers, gara^aa, 
and other non-service oloimantsj the entry, £402 14«.(Rs. 4,027), under 
the head ' Police,* represents the rental of the lands granted to village 
headmen employed SoMy on policeduties. Cash allowances are, on the 
other hand, treated as actual charges, and debited to the diSerentheads 
of account according to tho nature of the grant. Thus grants of cash 
*to village headmen (except such as are engaged solely on police duties) 
and vilhige watchmen are induded in £18,348 16«. (Rs. 1,83,488), tin 
total of hmd revenue charges ; grants of cash to non-service claimants 
ore tududed in £5,078 8«. (Rs. 50,734), the total of allowance and as- 
mgnment charges ; and giants of coim to village headmen employed 
ac^y on police duties are induded in £8,419 18«. (Rs. 84,196-8), the 
total of ^lice charges ' 


1 A. nied in the distriot is imported, wtd ia paid for St the place of maim- 

ftotnie, this um is ao xaide to the vdve the oalt conaojiied in the dutrict. 

* The Broach diatriottrosmy was sMs in 1874-76 to lend £177/100 (Bi, 17,76,000 
to idler dbtriota. 
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DISTMOTS. 

Com^ratioe Statememd tn Pounds Sterling of the Btdanoo 


Clnas ot Bcrvlip. 


Juifierwi Scrvke. 


(A). Supcrviacrt l*y 
the Collector. 


No. 


BECEIFTBa 


f’ 

(IJ). AdminiKtercd I 
b3’' 

lucuhil JULeads. ' 


Pyovincial Service .< 


Transfers and] 
Itenu of Account.. 1 


1 Dead of Account. 

1 

1888-84. 

1874-76. 

• 

£. s. cZ. 

p 

J 

Land Bevenuo 

168,746 8 10 

a,lSJSH 8 % 
K.7381S 8 

Stamps 

2,331 7 9 

20,467 18 10 

iSxcise on Sprits and Druffs 

Transit Unties and MiaocUancons Cesses ... 

2,462 1 2 

6,668 12 7 

16,688 18 6 

.... 

Law and Justice 

61 8 6 

628 16 11 

Forest 

.... 

6116 9 

Assessed T&xcb ... 

mmmm 

38 19 9 

Miscellaneous 

Interest on Advances and Loans and Instal- 

499 18 9 

98 11 8 

meuts on arrears of Bevenne, &c 

.... 

891 16 4 

Total... 

189,636 7 6 

240,624 16 1 
66,78818 8 


CiiHioniH ... 
Halt 

Public Works 
MilitHi'y ... 
Mint 
Post 

Ti'lcgmpb 


Total... 


17 nr{d''tration 
IR Kiluciition 
IQ Police ... 


Medical Services 

Jails 

Sale ot Books, Begistration, dia 
MiBcellauGOUB 


Total... 

Total of Imperial and Frovlndal Bervicos. 


Deposits and repayments of Advances ondF 

Loans ... ... 

Bcmltiances of Cosh Balanoe ... 
Beociptii in aid of Pension Funds ... 

Local Funds 


TotsL. 


Qnnd Totil...| 


11.220 0 4 
207 2 a 

670* 8 9 

4 I 


12,320 10 2 


201,067 6 7 


628 14 6 
7,771 6 9 
208 0 0 


M«T 6 8 


810^014 18 9 


810^614 12 0 


1,007 19 
6,788 14 
162 11 
807 8 
10 6 
1,746 7 
888 17 


10,886 18 9 


1,219 10 4 
888 6 7 
88 1 6 

114 9 
0 9 10 
18 1 
;^88 0 0 


i,m 6 10 


959^89 1 8 

66*788 18 8 


>?.«?»» I 


84,084 

866, 

80*614 


4 


66^1 IS 6 


814,167 16 I 

68i788]8 I 


870,906 7 9 
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Sheet of the Dtstriet of Broach in (he years 1823-24 and 1874-7B. 





s ■ ■■ ■ 


CflARaEg. 

• 

Ko. 




• 


e 


Head oTAocouiit. 

1823-24. 

1874-76. 

i 


B 8. d. 

£ ». d. 


LandRevenno 

8,B25 15 10 

18.348 16 4 
11.490 6 0 

2 

Stamps 

848 2 5 

4U,% U 7 

9 

Kxcisb on Spirits and Drn jis 

Ti'snslt Duties and Miscollanooua Cesses 


168 1 10 

4 

372 0 0 


6 

LawandjuMioo ;;; ;;; 

Allowanoea and Assignments 

1 12,813 11 1 

.S,7S2 16 10 
4.454 15 11 

6 

2,026 0 3 

5,073 8 0 


• 

44,830 12 8 

1 

Pensions to CtoTemmcnt Servants 


83(» 1 9 

8 

Eocleslastioal 

»6 0 0 

33 3 11 

9 

llrolit and Loss 

2,812 0 11 


10 

Mlsoellaucous 

353 5 4 

6ji: 4 5 


Total 

28,886 4 10 

3‘(.8:i9 3 1 


• 

66413518 8 

11 

Gustonis 

60 1 9 

SIT 1 

19 



887 7 0 

19 

Public Works 


7,657 15 10 

14 

Militai^y 

14,656 1 10 

418 4 0 

15 



91 13 0 

16 


63 13 0 

1,03H 16 0 

17 

Tolcgraph 


493 5 1 


Total 

14.787 15 0 

10,520 18 0 

18 

Begistrotion 


737 6 0 

10 

Ednoallon 


1,537 13 10 

20 

Police 


8,410 19 4 



403 14 0 

91 

Medical Services 

887 10 0 

1,323 17 10 

99 

Jails 

165 19 7 

78 19 8 

99 

Cemeteries, OflBce Bents, Ac. 


80 0 10 

84 

25 

Prinllng 

Mlsojllonoous 


5 10 4 
198 13 7 


Total ... 

1,063 9 7 

13^3 4 a 


MSU 0 

• 

Total of Imperial and Provincial Services... 

44,727 9 6 

OO.OS.I 5 3 
66,738 13 8 

96 

Oepositi xetamed sod Advances and Loam mode 

7,573 6 11 

1 

15,056 4 G 

27 

Remittoaocs of Cash Balance 

137,900 7 9 

104,307 13 0 

98 

JofieireBt on Government Seonrities 


861 15 0 

29 

Local Funds .**. 

j 


17,618 17 1 


Total 

185;»S3 14 8 

327.828 10 1 


• 

• •# 

Grand Total... 

180,381 4 1 

384,413 15 4 

ant IS s 



180,281 4 1 

1 241,368 8 0 
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BeTSHUB OTHEB THAH IuFBBIAIi. 

Local Fv/nds.—Tho district local fands, wUch since I'SOS liavs 
been collected ‘for the promotion of rand education and for the 
supply of V>adSf water, drams, rest'houses, dispensaries, and other 
useful objects affecting the every-day comfort and convenif^nco of 
the rate-payers,'* amounted in the year 1874 to a total sum of £20,672 
(Rs. 2,06,720), and the expenditure to £21,408 (Be. 2,14,080) . This 
revenue is dn^wn from three sources, a special cess of -j^th in ac^i- 
tion tio the ordinary land-tax, the proceeds of certain subordinatib 
local funds, and some miscellaneous items of revenue. The specivl 
cess, of which two-thirds are set apart as a road fund, and the rp- 
Tnn.ini1ftr for the promotion of education, yielded in 1874 a revenue 
of £17,154 (Rs. 1,71,540). Subordinate local funds, including a ferry 
fund, a toll fund, a cattle-pound fund, and a school fee fund, yielded 
£1,435 (Rs. 1 4,350). Cfovemment and private subscriptions amounted 
to £923 (Rs. 9,230), and miscellaneous receipts, including certaindtems 
of land revenue, to £1,160 (Rs. 11,600), or a total sum of £20,672 
(Rs. 2,06,720). 

For administrative purposes the local funds of the district are 
divided into two main sections, those set apart for public works, 
and those set apart for education. The receipts and disbursements 
daring the year 1874-75 under those two heads were as follows ~ 

Local Funds Baianee Blied in Potmds Sterling, 1874-75. 


iHfBLlC WunKH BM'TION. 


Btfccipts. 

Esi)ouditiirc. 

Head of Account. 

Amount. 

Head of Account. 

Amount. 

Balance, April 1st, 1874. 
Ono auna ccbb, J 

Tolls 

Ferries 

Cattle-ponncls 

Contriuutious 

Miscellaneous 

£ 8 . 

11.215 3 
11,135 18 
281 13 
319 9 
446 14 
723 0 
666 3 

Establishment 

New works 

RopoirB 

Medical charges 

Miscellaneous 

Balance, March Slat, 1875^ 

£ s. 

2,931 19 
7,847 16 
2,344 19 
671 6 
'198 16, 
llpl93 9 


25,068 0 


26,088 0 


Educationaii SsonoN. 


Balance, April Is^ 1874. 

£ s. 
IflSB 16 

Supervision 

School charges 

,£ 8, 
e& 18 

Ouo-iuma cess, i 

6,717 18 

4,864 14 

School fee fund 

888 1 

Scholarships 

160 9 

ContributionB (Govom* 


School-houses, new 

1,442 19 

ment) 

200 0 

Do. repairs .. 

< 46619 

MisceUaneous 

493 18 1 

Misoellaneoas 

99 13 



Balance on Mard^ 8ist 

•7,046 1 


14,668 l71 

1876. 

14,568 18- 


^ GoveEament Resolniioii No» diatod SSSth Fobmary 187*^ 
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According to the statement received from the collector of the dis- 
trict^ the following works have, since the introduction of the system in 
18G3, been executed or repaired out of the local funds. To\>pen up 
communications, ninety-six miles of road have been made, furnished 
with eight bridges, and, along forty-throe miles, plantetT with trees. 
To improve the water-supply, 245 wells and 274 tanks, eU)von wator- 
couraes, and eleven water-troughs have either been made or repaired. 
To help village education twenty-six schools, and for the comfort of 
’travellers fifteen rest-houses and sixty village oiiif;os/ chora, have boon 
l>uiU or repaired. Besides these works twenty-four cattle-pounds and 
cjne hospital have been constructed and two town walls repaired. W ith 
x^egard to the increase of the watjr-aupply, the most pressing want of 
the district, the collector (1874)w rites: A little more than One- 
fifth of the receipts has been devoted to %vator-8upply, which ef cry 
year receives the best attention of the committee. Much, however, 
remains to be done towards fneeting the wants of the people of the 
soa-epast vill^es. This remark applies particularly to villages of this 
class in the wkgra sub-division, many of which stand in grealf need 
of a supply of fresh water.*' 

Municipal Revemuis . — ^In the year 1874 there were two municipali- 
ties in the district, one in the city of Broach, establisliod in 1852, and 
the other in the town of Jambusar, established in 185(3. lu that year 
the revenue raised by both municipalities amounted together to £8,457 
(Rs. 84,670), Of this sum, £3,503 (Ra. 35,630) were recovered from 
octroi dues, £828 (Ra. 8,280) from a house-tax, £2,484 (Rs. 24,840) 
from a toll-tax and wheel tax, £400 (Rs. 4,000) from assessed taxes, 
and £1,182 (Bs. 11,820) from miscellaneous sources. Under thoprovi- 
sions of the Bombay Diatriot Municipal Act (No. VI, of 1873) Broach 
forms a city municipality, its funds, under tho presidency of tlie col- 
lector, being administered by a body of commissioners, some official 
and others private, in tho proportion of at least two of tho latter to 
one of the former. Under the aamo Act Jambusar forms a town 
muniGipality administered by a body of commissioners, with the col- 
lector as president, and the assistant or deputy collector as viee-prosi- 
dent, the commissioners being chosen in the proportion of at least two 
non-offipial to each official member. 

The following statement gives for each municipality tho receipts, 
charges, and the incidence of taxation in the year ending Slat March 
1874:— 

• . Mumetal Balcmce Sheet in Pownda Sterling^ 1873-74. 


HamecNCoiil- 

IbMsim. 

1 Expsnoitvu. 

Incidence of i 
Uxstion. f 

OotraL 

i 



1 

Total. 

1} 

1 

1 

1 

! Works. 

f 

1 

i 


• 

■31 

Q 


Q[ 

li 

£. 

£, 

«. 

e. 

£, 

£. 

£. 

£. 

£. 

s. d. 

Bioaclh ... 






7,089 


1.088 

1,400 

90 

781 

1,018 

396 

8,830 

fit 

Jambusir ... 

In 


pjOl] 


■s 

768 

w 

106 

168 


173 

8 

86 

871 

lot 

Mil... 


m 




m 

loi 

1>101 

tm 

□! 

EE. 

1,018 

m 

tm 

... 


' A part d the expettditore on village offices ie met by goverament. 
- 11706—66 
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Oottm.’—ki present (1874) an establishment in connection with the 
Cotton Frands Act (Bombay Act No. IX. of 1863) for preventing the 
adulteration of cotton is, under the control of the collector ol Broach, 
maintamed,at atotal yearly cost of £1,627 (Bs. 16,270). This change 
is met from the cotton improvement food framed under the provisions 
of the Act. n The estabhshment consists of an inspector, who lis also 
inspector for Surat, drawing a monthly salary of £100 (Rs. 1,000), and 
three sub-inspeotors, with monthly salaries varying from £8 to 
£12 (Ra 80 to 120). Of the three sab-inspectors, one is placed „at" 
Jambusar, whore there are three footories ; one at Broach, where therd 
are nineteen factories; and one at Ankleswar, where there are thr^ 
Victories. The Broach snb-inspecOcr also looks after the presses ^t 
F41ej and Chamdrgdm, and the .^kleswar sub-inspector after those 
at Fanoli and 114v. Each sub-inspector has generally the assistance 
of one man. The district inspector, through the collector, licenses 
presses, travels through the districts examines cotton, and inspects 
the ginning-factories. Under his orders the sub-inspectors (Open 
cotton bales, testing about twenty per cent. 





CHAPTER XI- 

INSTRMPTION. 

In the year 1873-74 there were 195 government schools, or, on atr Chapter XL 
average, one school for every two inhabited villages, alienated as well , 
as state, with an average attendance of 5,362 pupils (out of 7,357 
on the rolls), or 3*07 per cent of 174,578, the entire population not Government ^oohr, 
exceeding twenty years of age. ^ 

Excluding charges for snperintendenoo, the total expenditure on Cost ol educatioiL 
education, on account of aided as well as state schools, amonntod in 
1873-74 to £9,584 (Rs. 96,840), of which £931 (Rs. 9,310) were debit- 
ed to government and £8,653 (Rs. 86,530) to local and other funds. 

Under the director of public instruction, and the educational in- Local staff, 
spector, northern division (Gujardt), the education of the district was 
in 1873-74 conducted by a local staff 340 strong. Of these, one was 
a deputy educational inspector, with general charge over all the schools 
of tne district, drawing a yearly pay of £120 (Rs. 1,200), and the 
rest were masters of schools with yearly salaries ranging from £240 to 
£3 12s. (Rs. 2,400 to Rs. 36). 

Of 195, the total number of government schools, in 184 Oujardti Instruction, 
only was taught, and in nine Urdu only. In one of the rest instruction 
was given both in English and in Gujardti ; and one was a high 
schod, teaching English and one classical language (Sanskrit) up to 
the ' standard re<juired to pass the university entrance test examina- 
tion. 

In adSition to the state schools there was in the year 1873-74 one Aided schoola. 
aided private vernacular boys* school held in the town of Rroach, 
with an averagpe attendance of forty-ei^t pupils out of seventy- three 
enrolled. Established by Sir Jamsedji Jijibhai in 1850, this school 
• received in 1866-66 from gpovemment a contribution of £8 (Rs. 80). 

Afterwards this grant was discontinued, and in its place, in 1873-74, ^ 

£5 (Rs. 60) were jotted from the local cess fund. 

Before the introduction of state education every large village had Mvate schoob- 
its private school tan^t by a Brahman. They could not, however, 
compete with schools helped or supported by state funds, and accord- 
iQgly t h^ number of this class of schools had, in 1873-74, fallen to 
a^y-three, with an average attendance of 1,480 pupils.* During the 
sainy season some stray Bwmans venture to open temporary schools 


Letter bom the deputy educatioiml inspector of 
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in the larger villages that have not government schools of their own. 
But nfo^t of these villages can hardly supply an attendance of ten boys 
all the year round. The Brahman teacher^ for two or three months 
during thoprains and at harvest time is paid generally in kindyand 
sometimes in money. His total receipts would probably vary from 
£5 to £7 1 0^r. (Rs. 50 to 75). From the larger villageSy now famished 
with govcirnment schools, teachers of this class used, it is said, to earn 
as much as £15 (Rs. 150), and sometimes even more. Private schools 
in towns have generally been established by the f oref athers of 
the present teachers. The owners of such schools have several 
sonn'es of income. On entering, a boy offers one shilling (8 as.) to 
the goddess of learning, iSarosmJi ; each school-day he brings fdr 
the^ master a handful of grain, muthi ; on holidays he brings the 
master a half-penny (one pice or ^ anna). At ceitain stages of the 
boy^s course his parents pay a fee of oro shilling (8 as.) ; when the 
pupil is going to be married, for teaching him the marriage songs he 
gives his master two shillings (1 Re.), or, if his parents are wdll off, 
the present will be as much as from six to ten shillings (Rs. 8 to 5). 
Boys seldom stay at these schools after twelve years old, and most of 
the pupils are under ten. Girls do not attend such schools. Boys of 
from six to eight are taught native tables, ank ; afterwards they learn 
to write by tracing letters, inid/ikshar, on a sanded board, and by 
writing characters, ndma, with wot chalk on a black board. They 
seldom learn to write well ; but mental arithmetic, hisdb, is taught 
in ilieso schools to perfection, and this part of their teaching has been 
adopted in state schools. The boys go to their teachers' dwellings ; 
and, as the house is often sinall, in tlu^ morning and evening the pupils 
may be seen grouped on the side ol the street, in front of the door, 
working at their suras, <.r shouting out their tobies. The position 
of the masters, and the i’('ligious element in some of their teaching, 
helps them in their coin[ictition with the purely secular instruction 
given in state schools. 

The following figures show the increased moans for learning to 
read and write offered by government to the people during the last 
tivc-and-twoiity years. Prom returns furnished by the emicational 
department, it would seem that the first state vernacular sc&ool was 
opened in the town of Broach in 1826. Four years later a second 
vernacular school was opened in Jambusar town. But no detailed 
information is available for the years before 1849. In 1849 there 
were six state schools, with an average attendance of seventy-si£ ' 
c pupils ; at that time independent private (indigenous) schools were 
returned at fifty-four, teaching, it was estimated, ^out2,044.boys ;^ 
the total average attendance was, therefore, 2,12(V or, as shown by 
the returns of the census of 1846, i'61 per cent of 130,878,* the total 
population not exceeding twenty ;^ears of age. In 1855-56 the ni^* 
ber of stote schools had risen to eight, with an average attendance of 
S98 pupils ; and independent private (indigenous) spools to eighty- 


1 The figures for mdigenous schools are only estuoates. No regular returns are 
available. ^ 

* This number has been calculated from the total population in 1846 on^the tuMia 
of the proportion given in the Census Report for 1872. . ■ 
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seveiii with an estimated attendance of 2^840 pupils ; the total CShapter ZL 
average number of youths under instruction was, fchoroforo, 3^238, or, * 
as shown by the census of 1851, 2'23 per cent of 145,008,^ the total 
population not exceeding twenty years of ago. In hB65-66 the education, 

numbers, exclusive of those of independent private (indigenous) 1'841>-1874, 

schoolB* and the pupils in them, had risen to thirty-severP schools, of 
which thirty -six were government ; and one an aided private school, 

■with an average attendance of 1,459 scholars, 1,413 of whom wero 
bo.ng taught in government, and forty-six in aided private schools. 

The total average number under instruction was, therefore, 1,459, or, 

Afe shown by the censn^ of 1851^^ one per cent of 145,008, the total 
}jbpulation not exceeding twen\»y years of age. The figures for 
1878-74 were, as shown above, 195 government, ono aided private, 
and thirty-three independent private (indigenous) schools, with an 
average attendance of 5,363^ forty-eight, and 1,480 pupils, respec- 
tively ; the total average attendance was, therefore, 6,890, or, on tho 
basil of the census of 1872, 3*94 per cent of the populatioji not 
exceeding twenty years of age. A comparison with the returns for 
1849 gives, therefore, for 1873-74, an increase in tho number of 
schools from sixty to 229, or 281*66 per cent ; while of 174,578, tho 
entire population of the district, not exceeding twenty years of age, 

8*94 per cent were under instruction in 1873-74 as compared with 
1*61 per cent in 1849. 

Of the figures for the years shown above, in those for 1873-74 schools, 
only do girls^ schools appear. There were, in 1873-74, seven girls' 
schools, with an average attendance of 139 pupils. 

Tho census returns for 1872 give for each of tho chief races of the Pnyortion able to 
district the following information as to the proportion of persons able 
to read and write : — 

Of 49,744, the total Hindu nialo population not exceeding twelve Hindus, 
years, 4,619, or 9*28 per cent ; of 22,289 above twelve, and not ex- 
ceeding twenty years, 4,651, or 20*86 per cent ; and of 73,037 ex- 
ceeding twenty years, 1 6,347, or 22*38 per cent, — ^wore able to read 
and write, or were under instruction. Of 46,098, the total Hindu 
femalGbpopulation not excooding twelve years, 124, or 0*26 per cent ; 
of 20,126 above twelve, and not exceeding twenty years, 59, or 0*29 
per cent; and of 65,738 exceeding twenty years, 103, or 0*15 per 
cent, — ^were able to read and write, or were under instruction, 

• Of 12,453, the total Musalrndn male population not exceeding Muhammadans, 
twelve years, 1,177, or 9*45 per cent ; of 5,439 above twelve, and not 
Exceeding twenty years, 1,160, or 21*33 per cent; and of 17,404 ex- 
ceo^jing twenty years, 3,376, or 19*40 per cent, — were able to read and 
write, or were under instruction. Of 11,682, the total Musalm&n 
female population not exceeding twelve years, 24, or 0*2 per cent ; of 
4,701 above twelve, and not exceeding twenty years, 11, or 0*23 per 
cent; and of 17,854 exceeding twenty years, 16, or 0*09 per cent, — 
were able to read and write, or were under instruction. 


I This number has been calculated from* the total population in 1851 on the basis 
of the proportion given in the Census Import for 1872. 

» Materials with regard to surii schools for 1865-66are not avadable. 
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In conclusion^ it may bo useful to compare the present (1873-74) Chapter XL 

^ro^sion. for teaching tho town and the country population \>f the instenction. 

In the city of Broach there were in 1873-74 nine gpovomment 
schools^ with an average attendance of 779 pupils. Of theso^ one was _ 
a high*^ school and one a first grade angle- vernacular school ; throe 
wore vernacular schools for boys ; one was a girls’ school ; one a 
Mu^lm&n Urdu school ; and two evening schools. Tho number of 
pupils enrolled was 1,149, or 3'11 per cent of 36,932, tho entire popu- 
lation of the city as given in the census returns of 1872. Tho aver- 
age total cost per pupil, oalculatet^ on the average attendance, was 
17«. Id. (Rs. 18-8-8), The English school, established in 1849, 
was in 1871-72 recognized is a high school. Since then six oi^its 
pupils havo passed their uuiversity entrance tost examination, three 
in 1872, and tho rest in tho year following. In addition to tho above 
nine government schools, there was, besides fifteen independent 
private (indigenous) vernacular schools, one aided private school. 

In the town of Jambusar there were in 1873-74 four government Jambnsar. 
schools, with an average attendance of 210 pupils. Of these, two were 
vernacular schools, one for boys and the other for girls ; one evening 
school ; and one Musalmdn Urdu school. The number of pupils en- 
rolled was 381, or 2*55 per cent of 14,924, the ontiix) population of 
tho town as given in the census returns of 1872. Tho average total 
cost per pupil, calculated on tho average attendance, was 18^;. 

(Rs. 9-3-4). There w'as besides one independent private indigenous 
vernacular boys^ school. 

Exclusive of tho towns of Broach and Jambusar, tho district of Village oduoatioii. 
Broach was in 1873-74 provided with 182 schools, or, on an average, 
four schools for each nine inhabited villages. The following state- 
ment shows tho distribution of those schools by sub-division: — 

Statement of VillagG ScJioohy 1873-74. 


• 
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In Broach there is one library and one local newspaper. 

The library, known as the 'R^ichand Dipchand Library,^ was Library, 
established in 1859. A donation from Mr. Hakumatrdi Dolatrdi, 
the Des&i of Broach, and a present of 400 books by Mr. Sor&bsha 

B 706—67 
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Newspaper, 


Association. 


D&d&bhdi gave the institution a good start. In 1864-65 the library 
received two fresh donations — one from Mr. Rdichand Dipchand, a 
merchant of Bombay^ of £400 (Bs. 4,000) and 1,000 books ; and the 
other, the <gift of £200 (Rs. 2,000), from another Bombay merchant, 
Mr. Kharsedji K&ma. The total number of books in the library is 
2,505. There are seventy-eight subscribers, of whom thirteen are 
first class, paying a yearly subscription of £1 4a. (Bs..l2) ; twelve are 
second class, paying 12a. (Bs. 6) ; and fifty-three are third class, payr 
ing 6a. (Rs. 3). The average annual revenue is £77 10a. (Rs. 776)> of 
which £47 lOa. (Rs. 475) are collected in subscriptions, and £30 
(Bs. 300) are granted out of municjnal funds. The library subscribes 
to two Bombay English daily, and to twenty-three English and ver- 
nacular weekly newspapers. Some monthly papers and magazines 
are also taken in. 

The local newspaper, which has been in circulation for fourteen 
years, is called the ‘ Broach Wartmaii,^ or News. It is lithographed, 
and published weekly at Broach. 

In 1871 some of the inhabitants of Broach joined together for 
the purpose of forming themselves into an association to bring ' to 
the notice of government such subjects as stood in need of repre- 
senting.^ A committee was chosen, and there are said to bo now 
about fifty-seven names on the roll. The subjects on which this 
association has addressed petitions to government are the municipal 
house-tax, the non-agricultural cess, the establishment of an assist- 
ant judge^s court at Broach, and the new District Municipal Act 
(VI. of 1873). Since September 1874 no meeting has been held, and 
the association is now (1875) said to be in 'a state of chronic stupor.^ 
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PUBLIC HEALTH. 


Broach, although to Buropearia a trying climate, scothr to suit tho 
constitution of the natiyes, and opidemics are rarely heard of. About 
the beginning of the present century severe attacks of small-pox, at 
interv^s of three or four yea#s, were common, and since that time 
tho prevalence of sores, called the Broach boil, was noticed by some of 
the district officers. For some years past, however, both of those 
forms of sickness are much less common than was formerly the case. 
The types of disease most usually met in the district are said to be 
ague, skin diseases, bronchitis, conjunctivitis, and otitis.^ 

There were, according to the census returns, eighty-four persons 
engaged in tho practice of medicine. Deducting fourteen as tho 
number of those employed by government, there remain of native 
practitioners seventy, or one to every 5,000 persons of tho popula- 
tion. These men belong to two classes — ^Hindus, generally Brah- 
mans of tho Shrigod sub-division, and Musalmans. The former are 
generally called waidj and the latter litikim. Besides these profos- 
sional physicians, the village barber, and in some cases tho potter, has 
knowledge enough to bleed or to set a dislocated limb. Even among 
those who earn a living as doctors, their acquaintance with medicine 
is said to be most limited. Their ruling idea is that every drug 
contains tho properties either of heat or cold. This preparation 
they say is cooling, that heating, to the system. A powder is their 
favourite form of prescription, and this generally contains a variety 
of ingi;pdients, the more the bettor. They also give their patients 
drugs to make up into decoctions. There are about ten or twelve 
native doctors, hakim, in tho town of Broach. But none of them 
ever venture to perform an operation. Their surgical skill goes no 
further than the knowledge required to open boils, abscesses, and 
whitlows.^ Among other medicines the native practitioners use 
opium, antimony, salts of silver, mercury, and copper. They also 
practise feeling the pulse, examining the tongue and urine, tapping 
the chest, and placing the ear in the neighbourhood of the heart. 
Thoy have many specifics or charms. Of these, the following is used 


1 The enderoio of the country is (1820) ouartan fever, accompanied by diseafle of 
tUe spleen. The next most prevalent malady is tertian fever. For the rest, rheu- 
matism, elephantasis, and diseases of the eye are common, while liver complaints, 
pecWal affections, and dropsies are rare.— ifTrons. Bom. Lit. Soc., 111., 383. 

* There is a clumsy operation for the depression of cataract, and traveUing lithoto- 
misto, also, sometimes pass through the country. — Trans. Bom, lit. 8oc., III., 383. 
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in cases of jaundice. A quantity of dried asses’ dung is reduced to . 
powder and placed in a closed bag. The bag is then hung in the 
nock of a deep earthen pot filled with cold wator^ and allowed to re- 
main for one night. Next morning it is taken ootj and, mixing 
sugar with the water, 'the patient drinks for a dose a pintp or even a 
quart.^ * 

In the district there are four dispensaries^ all of which have 
becD established within the last five yearsp and one civil hospital ai 
Broach. During the year 1873-74, 20,302 persons in all were treated 
in these hospitals, of whom 20,001 were out-door and 301 wore 
in-door pationts. Of these instittt*=ions, the Broach civil hospitsd a^i 
the dispensaries at Jambusar and Ilav arc provided with special 
buildings, the others being located in houses rented for the purpose. 
The total amount expended in checking disease in 1874-76 was 
£1,894 (Rs. 18,940). Of this amount £1,323 (Rs. 13,230) were paid 
from state revenues, and £571 (Rs. 5,710) from local funds. , 

The following details of the working of those difEerent institutions 
are taken from their annual administration report for 1873-74 - 

The returns and reports show that the total number of in-door 
cases treated in 1873-74 was 281 against 300 of the year 1872-73. 
There remained at the end of the year 1872-73 fifteen persons in 
hospital j 2G6 were fresh admissions. Of the total treated (281), 251 
were discharged, fifteen died in hospital, one died out of hospital, and 
fourteen remained under treatment. There were 5,865 out-patients 
in 1873-74 against 6,730 in 1872-73. 

The Ankleswar dispensary was opened in the year 1870. The 
number of out-patients under treatmtMi t in 1 873-74 v; as 3,191. There 
wore 1,300 cases of malarious fevers attended against 1,220 of the 
previous year. In 1873-74 the percentage of fevers to all other 
diseases was 40*73. Of other diseases, those of lungs, stomach, and 
intestines, and skin diseases wore the chief. The average daily 
number of sick was 22*8 against 11*8 of the previous year. 124 
minor operations were performed. 

The ll&v dispensary was opened in 1870. The number of aut-door 
patients treated in 1873-74 was 5,506. The number of malarious 
fevers in 1873-74 was 2,368; the percentage to all other diseases was 
43 against 47*74 in 1872-73 and 33 in 1871-72. The chief other 
diseases treated were rheumatism, syphilitic affections, and ski^ 
diseases. The average daily number of sick was 58*7 against 44*5 
• of the previous year. 125 minor operations were performed. The 
village of Ilav is small, and, like the Hindus, the Farsi inhabitants^ 
who form the largest part of the population, much prefer out^door 
treatment. 

The H4nsot dispensaiy was opened in 1870. The number of out- 

S ationts in 1873-74 was 3,926. Malarious fevers were the chief 
iseases treated, there being of these 1,136 against 913 of the pre» 


^ The details of chief diseases and native praotitionerB are from a paper by B. C. 
Kcelan, Esq., civil surgeon of Broach (1874). • 
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vioTis year ; the ratio of fevers to all other diseases was 28*93 against Chapter XXL 

32*65 of .the preceding year. The chief other diseases worp'of the PnblicHealth* 

respiratory system, of the stomach and bowels, and affections of tho 
cellular and cutaneous systems. The avorafire doily numJbor of sick 
)was 36*8. 

Tho number of out-patients treated in tho Jambusar^ dispensary Jambusar dispen- 
in 1873-74 was 1,513. There wore 821 cases of malarious fevers, 

•giving a percentage of 21*21 on all other diseases treated. Of tho 
pther diseases, the chief were rheumatism, diseases of tho nervous 
system, respiratory and alimentary affections, ulcers, skin diseases, 

^nd injuries. The average daily^/numbcr of sick was 14*5 against 
10*4 of the preceding year. 

Vaccination would seem to have been first introduced into'' tho Vaccination, 
district of Broach in 1812.^ At that time epidemics of small-pox 
are said^ to have swept through Gujardt on an average about onco 
in four years. The disease twice, during tho years from 1 812 to 
1820, visited the Baroda territories to tho oast of Broach ; but^iu tho 
vaccinated villages it is said to have caused comparatively littio 
injury. During tho progress of the survey, 1811 to 1819, an assist- 
ant surgeon was attached as a vaccinator to the survey depart- 
ment. By this agency 29,747 persons in all were operated upon. 

In the year 1873-74 tho work of vaccination was, under the super- 
vision of the superintendent of vaccination for the eastern Gujariit 
circle, carried on by five vaccinators, with annual salaries varying 
from £16 16^. to £28 1G&’. (Bs. 168 to 288). Of tho operators, four 
were distributed over the rural parts of the district : ono to Jambu- 
Bar sub-division ; a second to A'modand Wagra ; a third to tho vil- 
lages of tho Broach sub-division ; and the fourth was entrusted with 
Ankleswar and Hansot. Tho duties of tho fifth vaccinator were 
confined to tho city of Broach. In the year 1873-74, 9,707 opera- 
tions were performed, as compared with 9,266 in 1869-70. 

Tho following abstract shows tho chief points of intorost con- 
nected with tho age and tho race of tho persons vaccinated : — 

Ooniparatwe Summary of Vaccination Operations in ilio District of Broach 
* during tho years 1869-70 a7id 1873-74. 


Uamlier vaccinated arranged l^y 
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The 'total cost of these operations was in 1873>74 £350 18.. 
(Be. 8^509), or about dd. (6 as.) per each aaocessfol case. The entire 


1 Statirticitl Account of Jamburntr.— Xnuu. Bom. lit. Soo,, Ul.> 48% 
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chai^o was mado ap of the following items: sapervision and inspec- 
tion, £200 Oe. (Rs. 2,003); establishment, £143 148. (Rs. 1,437); and 
contingencies, £6 18s. (Rs. 69). Of these, the supervising and inspeot- 
ing charge^ were met from provincial funds, and of the remainder, 
the expense of the rural vaccinator was in each sub-division borne 
by its local funds, while in Broach the municipality paid f(tr the 
services of the town vaccinator. 

The following particulars of the forms of cattle disease occasion-' 
ally prevalent in the district of Broach have been obtained by tbOh 
collector from the cultivators. In forwarding them, Mr. White ex- 
pi-essod the fear that in some pointn- the detads were inaccurate.^ ^ 

SHla or sili, rinderpest, literally small-pox. The symptoms are 
purging, discharge from the mouth, and refusal of food. The dura- 
tion of the attack varies from eight to fifteen days, or even a month. 
This form of disease is not generally fatal. — Rvmdo, a form of rin- 
derpest. lliis disease affects the chests of cattle, causing their 
breathing to be laboured and preventing their eating. It is gener- 
ally fatal . — Mowmo or hJuirehan, foot-and-mouth disease. The symp- 
toms are trickling at the mouth, and formation of matter in the 
hoofs. This disease is not generally fatal, and can, it is said, be 
cured within ton or fifteen days by an application of hdwal (Acacia 
arabica) leaves and other cooling medicines. — Mnlvi, glasMidi, and 
jerhaj, inflammation of the throat and chest. The symptoms are 
swelling of the throat and chest, straining eyes, and refusal of food. 
It usually lasts for three days, and is seldom fatal. 

Tho total number of deaths in the six years ending 1874 waS) 
as shown in the sanitary commissioner's annual reports, 40,409, or 
an average yearly mortdity of 6,735, or, assuming the figures of the 
census of 1872 as a basis, of r92 per cent of the total population. 
Of tho average number of deaths, 4,854, or 72'07 per cent, were 
TOturnod as due to fever ; 278, or 4‘12 per cent, to bowel complaint ; 
77, or 1'14 per cent, to small-pox ; 199, or 2‘95 per cent, to cholera ; 
and 1,214, or 18‘02 per cent, to miscellaneous diseases. Deaths from 
accidents or violence averaged 113, or 1'67 per cent of the average 
mortality of the district. During the four years ending 1874 the 
number of births is returned at 19,546 souls, of whom 10,550 aro 
entered as male and 8,996 as female children, or an average yearly 
birth-rate of 4,886 souls ; or, on the basis of the census figures, a 
birthrate of 1*39 per cent of the entire population of the district. . * 

These figures aro incorrect; for, while the population of the district 
is increasing, tho returns show a birth-rate less by 1,349 thaur the 
death-rate. The explanation probably is, that while the mortality 
is pretty accurately known, not nearly all of the births are recorded. 


* Collector’s letter Na 1746, dated 16th September'1870. For details of treatmeat 
the Mannal of the most Deadly Forms of Gattio Diseases in Indie; hy Mr. J. H. K 
Hallen, Inspecting Veterinary Surgeon, IhwbeyAnny, might be consmted. 
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V SUB-DiVISIOMAL ACCOUNTS. 

J&inbUS&r Sub-di^isioil.— The Jambu»ar suh-division is 
bounded on the north by the river Mahi j on the east by Maroda terri- 
tory ; on the south the Dl^dhar river separates it from tlie A'mod 
sub-division of the Broach district ; and on the west it stretches to 
the Gulf of Cambay. The total area is 378 square miles, and the 

S opulation was in 1872 returned at 93,249 souls, or an average 
ensity of 246 69 to the square mile. The realizable land revenue 
in 1874-75 amounted to £44,541 (Rs. 4,45,410). 

Of the total area of 378 square miles, six miles are occupied by the 
lands of alienated villages. The remainder contains 155,830 acres, 
or 65*38 per cent, of occupied land; 2,123 acres, or 0*80 per cent, oC 
culturable waste j 68,003 acres, or 28*53 per cent, of unculturable 
waste; and 12,376 acres, or 5*19 per cent, occupied by village sites, 
roads, tanks, and rivers. Prom 157,953 acres 66,515 acres have to 
be subtracted on account of alienated lands in state villages. Of tlio 
balance of 91,438 acres, the actual area of culturable state land, 
89,466 acres, or 97*84 per cent, were in the year 1873-74 under 
cultivation. 

The country consists of two tracts of level land differing in ap- 
pearance. Inwards the west a barren plain, and in the cast a 
well-wooded stretch of light, gomt, soil. 

The average rain-fall is about 23^ inches. 

There are only two rivers, — the Mahi and the Dhadhar, — and these 
skirt the sub-division ; the former on the north, and tlic latter on the 
south. In the light soil portions good and sweet springs arc avail- 
able, but in other parts the supply of water is defective. 

• The soils are, as noticed abovo, black and light. 

The sub-division has not been brought as yet (1875) under the 
survey revision, and is therefore wanting in assessment and occu- 
pancy details. 

The returns for 1874 show a population of 81,364 souls lodged in 
25,966 houses, provided with 700 wells and 323 tanks, and owning 
the fol]|Owing stock ^ 5,927 ploughs, 5,036 carts, 1 7,092 oxen, 2,448 
cows, 18,645 buffaloes, 656 horses, and 9,191 other animals. 

From statistics furnished by the registration department, it would 
seem that in the year 1867, 1,1 acres of land were purchased 
at a total cost of £6,889 7a. 6d. (ra. 68,893-12), or £51 7a. 6^^. 
(Bs. 58-12-1) per acre. In the year 1874 the corresponding figures 
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Chapter Xm. show 2jl22|^ acres transferred at a cost of £10>770 16«. 
Snb-di^nal i®®* ^ of ^ M 

AccoimtB. (Bs. oO-rll-lO). 

Of 89,4^6 acres, the total aroa of cultivated land, 3,009 acres> 
or 3'36 per cent, wore in the year 1873-74 fallow or under graase 
Of the 86,457 acros under actual cultivation, grain crops occupied 
36,041 acros, or 41*68 per cent, of which 11,781 acres were under* 
juvjdr (Sorghum vulgare)] 9,209 under bdjri (Holcus spicatus); 9,269 - 
under wheat, glmt (Triticum ajstivum); 2,877 under rice, ddngar^ 
(Oryza sativa) ; and 2,905 under Jeodra (Paspalnm scrobiculatum). 
Pulses occupied 3,870 acres, or 4*^ per cent, of which 2,473 acre^ 
wore under tuver (Cajanus indicus), and 1,397 under miscollanoous 
pulses, compi'ising icdi (Dolichos lablab) ; gram, chana (Cicor arieti- 
num) ; mag (Phaseolus radiatus) ; and peas, watdna (Pisum sativum). 
Oil seeds occupied 223 acres, or 0*25 'per cent, all of which were 
under caster-oil seeds, divela (Ricinus communis), and tal (Sesamum 
indicum). Fibres occupied 40,393 acres, or 46*72 per cent, of 
which were under cotton, Jeapds (Gossypium indicum). Miscellaneous 
crops occupied 5,967 acres, or 6*9 per cent, of which 326 acres were 
under tobacco, iamhdJcu (Nicotiana tabacum) ; four under sugar-cane, 
eerdi (Saccharum officinarum) j 552 under indigo, gali (Indigofera 
tinctoria) ; and 5,085 under miscellaneous vegetables and fruits. 

Fbpulation, The census returns for 1872 show that of a total population of 

1872-1875. 93,249, 78,957, or 84*67 per cent, wore Hindus ; 14,202, or 15*23 per 

cent, Musalmans; 30 Parsis; and 60 others. The special census 
returns furnished by the collector show that of a total population of 
83,506 souls in 1875, 70,074, or 83*82 per cent, wore Hindus ; 13,505, 
or 16*15 per cent, MusaJiiums ; 8 I’arsis ; and 9 others. The Hindu 
population would seem to consist of the following castes, which, to a 
great extent, also serve as a guide to occupation : Brahmans, 3,329 j 
Brahma-Kshatris, 35 ; Kayasths, 25 ; Wanias, 2,558 ; Shravaks, 68 ; 
Bhatias and Luwan4s, 572 ; Kanbis, 10,177 ; Rajputs, 4,793 ; Edchhids, 
1,571 ; Malis, 65; Ghdnchis (oil-pressors), 151; Chhipds (calenders) 
and Bhavsars (calico-printers), 253 ; Sonis (gold and silversmiths), 
480; Suthars (carpenters), 649 ; Kansaras (coppersmiths), 21 ; Jjuh^rs 
(blacksmiths), 399 ; Darjis (tailors), 304 ; Chunfiras (bricklayers), 
38 ; Saldts (masons), 13 ; Kumbhars (potters), 1,170 ; Ods (diggers), 
203 ; Ilajams (barbers), 1096 ; Dhobhis (washermen), 181 ; Bharwdds 
and Rabaris (herdsmen and shepherds), 804 ; Khdrw&s (seamen), 107 ; 
Machhis (fishermen), 950 ; Golds (ricc-poundors), 306 ; Bhddbkujds* 
(grain-parchers), 26 ; Pakhalis (water-drawers), 12 ; Purabids and 
Mardthds, 439 ; Waghris (fowlers and hunters) and Rdvalids (cotton- 
tapo-makers), 2,049; Kolis, 25,186; Bhils and Taldvids, 4,144; 
Mochis (shoe-makers), 200 ; Khdlpds (tanners), 999 ; despised low 
castes, Dhers and Bhangids, 6,126; and religious beggars, 676. 
According to Uio same returns the occupation of the whole popu- 
lation of the sub-division is as follows : i. Persons employed under 
government, or municipal, or other local authorities, numbering in 
all 1,336 souls, ii. Professional ^ persons, 1139. iii. Persons in 
service, or performing personal offices, 19,432. iv. Persons engaged 
in agriculturo and with animals— (a) edtivators, 12,047 ; [b) kbourers, , 
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337 j and (c) herdsmen and shepherds^ 100 — ^in all 12,484. v. Persons 
engaged in commerce and trade, 158. vi. Persons employed in 
mechanitol arts, manufactures, and engineering operations, <ind en- 
gaged in the sale of articles, manufactured or otherwise, prepared for 
consumption, 8,696. vii. Miscellaneous persons not cliftsod otlior- 
wise — {a) women 8,485, and children 30,412 — in all 38,^97 ; and (5) 
miscellaneous persons, 1,454 — ^total 40,351. 

The total number of deaths in the three years ending with 1874-75 
W9i3 6,303, or an avorngo yearly mortality of 2,101, or, assuming the 
•figures of the census of 1872 as a basis, of 2*25 per cent of 93,21*9, 
the total population of the sub-diyision. Of the average number of 
deaths, 1,757, or 83*62 per cent, wore retm*nedas due to fevers 132, 
or 6*28 per cent, to diarrli ea and dysentery ; 9, or 0*42 per cent, to 
small-pox; 11, or 0*52 per cent, to cholera; and 162, or 7*71 "per 
cent, to miscellaneous disca^ips. Deaths from accidents and violence 
averaged 30, or 1*42 per cent of the average mortality of tlio sub- 
division. During the same period the number of births is returned 
at 4,111 souls, of whom 2,232 are entered as mule and l,l?79 as 
female children ; or an average yearly birth-rate of l,37t), or 1* 1.6 per 
cent of the total population of the sub-division. 

A^mod Sub-divisioll.~Tho A 'mod sub-division is a compact 
tract twenty-two miles long by thirteen broad. It i.s bounded on the 
north by the river Dhadhar, which separatfes it from Jambusar ; on 
the east by Haroda territory ; and on the south by the Broach and 
the Wagra sub-divisions, the latter separating it towards the west 
from the Gulf of Cambay, to which tho A 'mod sub-division originally 
extended. The total area is 176 square miles, and the population was 
in 1872 returned at 40,260 souls, or an avci’ago density of 228*75 to 
the square milo. Tho realizable land revenue in 1 874-75 amounted to 
£25,586 (Rs. 2,55,860). 

Thor© are no alienated villages in this sub-division. Tho total 
area of 176 square miles consists of 91,479 acres, or 81*00 percent, 
of occupied land; 4,085 acres, or 3*61 per cent, of culturaldci waste; 
9,021 acres, or 7*99 per cent, of unculturablo waste ; and 8,261 acres, 
or 7*32 per cent, occupied by village sites, roads, tanks, and rivers. 
From *95,564 acres 18,134 acres have to be subtracted on account of 
alienated lands in state villages. Of tho balance of 77,430 acres, 
the actual area of culturable state land, 71,845 acres, or 91*49 per 
cent, were in tho year 1873-74 under cultivation. 

• In the neighbourhood of the Dhadhar river tho country is wooded, 
but towards the salt tracts it becomes gradually burcr. • 

The only river is the Dhadhar, the northern boundary of tho sub- 
division. The water-supply is deficient, the wells few, and tho tanka 
of but little capacity. 

The soil consists chiefly of the black cotton soil, richer towards the 
east ; bi>t towards the west, beginning with a poor black, it shades o£E 
into a grey soil, so salt as to be unculturablo. 

This sub-division has not been brought as yet (1875) under the 
survey revision, and is therefore w^intiug in assessment and occupancy 
details. 
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The returns for 1874 show a population of 37,107 souls lodged in 
1 1,367. houses, provided with 302 wells and 84 tanks, and owning 
tho following stock : 3,388 ploughs, 2,600 carts, 8,786 oxen, 1,823 
cows, 7,954 buffaloes, 610 horses, and 3,429 othor animals. 

From statistics furnished by the registration department, it would 
seem that iff the year 1867, 24/^, acres of land were purchasdd at a 
total cost of £1 74 1 8s. (Rs. 1,749), or £7 4«. 8i-d. (Rs. 72-5-6) per acre/ ■ 
In the year 1S74 tho corresponding figures show 1,641'|§- acres* 
transferred at a cost of £6,051 (Rs. 60,510), or an average valuo jtor^ 
acre of £3 Us. (Rs. 36-13-8). 

Ofdr],845 acres, tho total area o^ cultivated land, 12,722 acres, oir 
17‘7 per cent, wore in tho year 1873-74 fallow or under grass. Of 
tho ^59,123 acres under actual cultivation, grain crops occupied 
19,721 acres, or 33’35 per cent, of which 10, .306 acres were under 
juwdr (Sorghum vulgaro) ; 1,419 under hdjri (Holcus spicatus) ; 3,371 
under wheat, ghau (Triticum mstivum) ; 4,434 under rice, dihigar 
(Ory/a sativa); and 191 under Jeodra (Paspalum scrobiculatum). 
Pulses occupied 9,351 acres, or 15'81 per cent, of which 3,071 acres were 
under (Cajanus iiidicus), and 6,280 under miscellaneous pulses, 
comprising wdl (Dolichos lablab) ; gram, ehana (Cicer arietinum) ; 
rnag (Phaseolus radiatus) ; and peas, watAna (Pisum sativum). Oil- 
seeds occupied 119 acres, or 0*2 per cent, all of which were under 
castor-oil seeds, divela (Ricinus communis), and tal (Sosamum indi- 
cum). Fibres occupied 29,106 acn^s, or 49*22 per cent, all of which 
were under cotton, mjpns (Gossypium indicnm). Miscellaneous crops 
occupied 826 acres, or 1 *39 jier cent, of which 1 33 acres were under 
tobacco, tamhdicu (Nicotiana tabacion), and 693 under misoollancous 
vegetables and fruits. 

Tho census rctunis for 1872 show that of a total population of 
40,260, 32,134, or 79*8 1 per cent, woro Hindus ; 7,836, or 19*46 per 
cent, Miisalmans ; 4 Parsis, and 286, or 0*7 per cent, others. Tho 
special census returns furnished by the collector show that of a total 
population of 37,385 souls in 1875> 29,478, or 78*84 per cent, were 
Hindus; 7,903, or 21*13 per cent, Musalmans; and four Pdrsis. Tho 
Hindu population would seem to consist of the following castes/which, 
to a great extent, also servo as a guide to occupation : Brahmans, 
1,449 ; Brahma-Kshatris, 156; KAyasths, 11; Parbhu, 1; WAniAs, 
514; ShrAvaks, 977; BhAtiAs and LuwAnAs, 247; Kanbis, 5,926; 
Raiputs, 2,321 ; KAchhiAs, 907 ; Malis, 96 ; Ghanchis (oil-pressers),‘ 
,197 ; ChhipAs (calcndci*s) and Bhavsars (calico-printers), 26 ; Sonia 
(gold and silversmiths), 312 ; Suthars (carpenters), 269 ; ElansArAs 
(coppersmiths), 92 ; LuhArs (blacksmiths), 219; Barjis (tailors), *150; 
ChunAras (bricklayers), 9 ; KumbhArs (potters), 503 ; Ods (diggers), 
77 ; HajAms (barbers), 648 ; Dhobhis (washermen), 121 ; BharwAds 
and RabAris (herdsmen and shepherds), 236 ; KhArwAs (seamen), 21 ; 
Golas (rice-pounders), 59 ; BhAdbhujAs (grain-parchers), 13 ; PurabiAo 
and MarAthAs, 55 ; WAghris (fowlers and hunters) and BAvaliAs 
(cotton-tape-makers), 341; Kolis, 7,488; Bhils and TalAviAs, 2,864; 
Mochis (shoo-makers), 203 ; KhAlpASi (tanners), 492 ; despised low oastes, 
Bhers and BhangiAs, 2,839 ; and religious beggars, 244. According 
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to the same retains the occupation of tho whole population of the 
sub-division is as follows : i. Persons employed under government, 
or municipal, or other local authorities^ numbering in all souls, 
ii. Professional persons^ 302. iii. Pei*sous in service, or jperforming 
personal offices, 261. iv. Persons engaged in agriculture and with ani- 
mals— cultivators, 5,721 ; (fc) labourers, 4,781 ; anil (tr) herdsmen 
mnd shepherds, 81 — in .all 10,58^ v. Persons engaged in commerce and 
trade, 497. vi. Persons employed in mechanical arts, manufactures, 
and engineering operations, and engaged in the sale of articles, manu- 
tactured or othei’wiso prepared for consumption, 1771. vii. Miscolla- 
ifeoiis pei*sons not classed otherwj^o — (a) women 8,633, and children 
14,146 — in all 22,779 : and {&) miscellaneous persons, 3984li>total 
23,177. 

The total number of deatlw in tho five years ending with 1874-75 
was 4,438, or an average yearly mortality of 887, or, assuming the 
figuA)s of tho census of 1872 as a bcisis, of 2 2 per cent of 40,260, 
the total population of the sub-division. Of tho average number of 
deaths, 660, or 73*28 per cent, were returned as due to fevor ; 40, or 
4*5 per cent, to diarrhoea and dysentery ; 6, or 0*67 per cent, 1o small- 
pox; 28, or 315 per cent, to cholera; .and 157, or 17*7 per cent, to 
miscellaneous diseases. Deaths from accidents and vioJerico averaged 
6, or 0*67 per cent, of the average mortality of the sub-division. 
During the sarao period the number of births is returned at 3,646 
souls, of whom 1,950 aro entered as male anti 1,096 as female children ; 
or an average yearly birth-rate of 729, or 1*81 per cent of tho total 
population of the sub-division, 

Wa'gra Sub-division. — The Wagra sub-division of tho Broach 
district is bounded on tho north by tho A'mod and Jambusar sub- 
divisions, both in the district of Broach ; on the cast by A'mod and 
Broach ; on the south by tho Broach sub-division and the river Nar- 
bada ; and on the west by the Gulf of Cambay. Tho total area is 
808 square miles ; and the population was in 1872 returned at 38,779 
souls, or an average density of 125*9 to the square mile. The realiz- 
able l^nd revenue in 1874-75 amounted to £33,570 (Rs. 3,35,700). 

On the total area of 308 square rnilos, four are occupied by tho 
lands of alienated villages, nio remainder, according to the returns 
of the revenue survey, contjiins 124,921 acres, or 61’11 per cent, of 
* occupied land; 12,533 acres, or 0*43 per cent, of culturablo waste; 
60,549 acres, or 26*94 per cent, of unculturable waste ; and 6,845/ 
or 3*51 per cent, occupied by village sites, roads, tanks, and rivers. 
Frohi 137,464 acres, 34,960 acres have to bo subtracted on .account 
of fdionated lands in state villages. Of tho bahinco of 102,494 
acres, the actual area of culturable state land, 90,008 acres, or 87*81 
per cei)jk, were in the year 1873-74 under cultivation. 

The eastern part of this sub-division rcsomblos Broach, but tho 
west, with the eicception of a small fortilo tract of light soil, forms 
an unfruitful salt plain. 

For tho last ton yoara tho average rain-fall has boon 26 inchos. 
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WiUi the exception of the Bhukhi creek on the east^ and the 
Nn.rba(la skirting its southern boundary, this sub-division is without 
any largo rivers. The water-supply is deficient in quantity, and 
of inferior quality, a very large proportion of all the wells being 
brackish. 

* , i. 

With the exception of tho small tract mentioned above, the soi^, 
is alinosl entirely black, regar, 

Tho followijig statement shows tho area occupied in tho state,, 
villages aini tho assessment imposed under rates guaranteed by 
go\emment in the year 1872-73 A- r 


Statement sJiowhuj the Area occupied ami the Assessment imj^osed^ 1872-73. 



Desrription 
of land. 

1 


Occupied. 

Uuucc^^iucd arable 
wusU'. 


Total. 


Tenure. 

ACFCb. 

Aflscas- 

Uli'llt.. 

Avornfro 
rate per 
acre. 

AcrcM. 

AsM.'S’^- 

ment. 

Averago 

mU*. per 
acre. 

Acre:). 

Assess- 

ment. 

Averaco 
rate per 
ocro. 


Dl'VWip 


Rs. 

3,13.134 

Ks. n. p. 

3 7 11 

12,632 

Rs. 

20,681 

Rs. a. p. 

2 911 

102,007 

Its. 

3,39,718 

Rs. a. p 

3 6 6 



8!l 

492 

5 16 8 

tfl 



81 

492 

5 16 8 


Uiro , . 

314 

t/jr.u 

U 3 3 


0 .3 1 

815 

1,954 

0 3 3 


Total 


3,16,573 

3 8 2 

I2,f»:i3 

28,588 

2 9 11 

102,494 

3,42,104 

3 6 8 

J'sl 

Dry-(*rop 

34,310 

30 

1,19.078 

3 0 7 




34,910 

1,19,078 

3 0 7 

Idardlcii 

l*.7 

6 r> 9 




20 

137 

5 5 0 


Kioo 

24 

15) 

0 3 3 




24 

151 

6 3 3 


I Total... 

ai.siou 


! 3 6 8 





34,900 

1,19,360 

3 6 8 


Dry-orop 

124,47.> 

4,32,21:*! 

•■2!» 

3 7 7 

12.632 

20,684 

2 U 11 

137,007 

4,68,700 

3 6 6 

1 

(faVdoii 

J08 

5 1.3 3 



108 

620 

6 13 8 

h( 

Kico... 

■13S 

3,101 

0 3 4 


' gj 

0 3 1 

339 

2.103 

6 8 4 


Grand Total 

124,921 

4,31,012 

3 7 8 

13,633 

20,688 

1“ “ 

2 9 11 

137,454 

4,01,6.30 

3 6 8 


Total asacssnicnt on government and alienated 
lands 

Rs. a. p. 

£ ^ 3. d. 

4,61,530 0 0 

46,153 0 0 

Deduct — V^‘lluatiuns of alienations 

l,ia,366 5 8 

11,936 12 8i 

ReinaiiiH rcalixaldo 

3,42,163 10 4 

34,216 7 3i 

.ddff— Kealizablo ({uit-rentB, &c 

32,554 9 1 

3,255 9 1|> 
2,716 3 92 

Add — Sale of grazing farms, beds of rivers, &c. 

27,161 14 7 

Total realizable revenue... 

4,01,880 2 0 

40,188 0 3 

' o 


The current rates of assessment introduced in 1872-73 remain in 
force until 1901-2. 

Tho returns for 1874 show a population of 82,794 sonlsr lodged 
in 9,580 houses, provided with 240 wells and 86 tanks, and owning 
the following stock : 4,218 ploughs, 2,970 carts, 9,985 oxen, 1,797 
cows, 8,900 buffaloes, 605 horses, tand 5,986 other animals. 

In 1872-78, the year of settlement, 7,083 distinct holdings, khdta, 
were recorded, with an average area of 16|^ acres, and a rental ot 
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£4 13®. (Rs. 46-10-4). Those holdings would represent, if divided 
in equal parts among tho agricultural population, for each pc^bn, an 
allotment of 13|}^ acres, ata yearly rent of £3 144 ?. Igcl. (Rs. 37-0-11). 
If distributed among tho whole population of tho sub-dii^ision, tho 
share per head would amount to 3^^®^ acres, and tho incidence of tho 
land-thxto 17®. (Bs. 8-9-9). • 

• Prom statistics furnished by tho registration department it would 
soern that in tho year 1837, 5731-g-acres of land were purchased at a 
lotal cost of £2,088 3®. 6t?. (Rs. 20,881-12), or £3 12®. 91?/. (lU 30-6-4) 
per acre. In tho year 1874 tho cifrrcsponding figures show 3,105.1^- 
acres transferred at a cost of i 7s. Gd. (Rs. 29,143-12), t)r an 
average value per acre of 18s. 9 id. (Rs. 9-6-2). 

Of 90,008 acres, the total itrea of cultivated land, 11,315 acres, or 
12*6 per cent, were in 1873-74 fallow or under grass. Of tho 
78,663 acres under actual cultivation, grain crops occupied 39,795 
acres, or 50‘58 per cent, of which 18,096 acres were under fuwiW 
(Sorghum vulgare) ; 2,323 under fcd/ri (IIolcus spicatus) ; 19,127 
under wheat, tjliau (Triticum aostivumj ;t240 under rice, dmujar (Oryza 
sativa) ; and nine under Icodra (Paspalum scrobiculatnm). Pulses 
occupied 9,693 acres, or 12*32 per cent, of which 1,629 acres wore 
under tmer (Cajanus indicus), and 8,064 under miscellaneous pulses, 
comprising \ml (DoUchos lablab) ; gram, cluma (Cic(T arietiiium) ; 
muff (Phasoolus radiatus) ; and peas, watdna (l^isum sativum). Oil- 
seeds occupied 144 acres, or 0*18 per cent, all of which were under 
castor-oil seeds, divela (Ricinus communis), and tal (Sesamum iudi- 
cum). Fibres occupied 28,593 acres, or 36*34 per cent, all of which 
were under cotton, kapds (Gossypiumindicum). Misccllaueous crops 
occupied 443 aci’es, or 0*56 per cent, of which 263 acres were under 
tobacco, tamhdJcu (Nicotiana tabacum), and 180 under miscellaneous 
vegetables and fruits. 

The census returns for 1872 show that of a total population of 
38,779, 33,706, or 86*91 per cent, wore Hindus ; 5,058, or 13 04 per 
cent, Musalmans; 14 Parsis; and one native convert to Christianity. 
The special census returns furnished by the collector show that of a 
total population of 34,102 souls in 1875, 29,309, or 85*94 per cent, wore 
Hindus ; 4,791, or 14*04 per cent, Musalmans ; and two Parsis. Tho 
Hindu population would seem to consist of the following castes, which, 
•to a great extent, also serve as a guide to occupation : Brahmans, 1 ,043; 
Brahma-Kshatris, 17 ; Kayasth, one ; Wanias, 386 ; Slirdvaks, 285 
Bh&tiis and Luwan4s, 56 ; Kanbis, 2,061 ; Rajputs, 3,910 ; Kaclihias, 
212 5 Ghiuchis (oil-pressors), 145 ; ChhipAs (calenders) and Bliavsars 
(calico-printers), 10; Sonis (gold and silversmiths), 112; Suthars 
(carpenters), 213 ; Luhars (blacksmiths), 176 ; Darjis (tailors), 201 ; 
Kadifis (bricklayers), 13; Sal4ts (masons,) 7 ; Kumbhars (potters), 715 ; 
Oda (dfggers), 217; Hajams (barbers), 474; Dhobhis (washermen), 
198 ; Bharwdds and Bab&ris (herdsmen and shepherds), 452 ; Khdr- 
wds (seamen), 106 ; Mdchhis (fishermen), 9 ; Purabias and Marathas, 
5; Wdghris (fowlers and hunters) end Rdvalias (cotton-tape-makers), 
606 ; Kolis, 7,619; Bhils and Talavids, 6,689 ; Mochia (shoe-makers), 
69 ; Ehdlp&s (tanners), 451 ; despised low castes, Dhors and Bhau- 
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gids^ 2^669 ; and roligions beggars^ 283. According to the same 
returns^ the occupation of the whole population of the sub-division 
is as foaows : i. Persons employed under government^ or municipal, 
or other bcal authonbies^ numbering in all 497. ii. Professional 
persons, 341. iii. Persons in service, or performing personal offices, 
259. iv. Persons engaged in agriculture and with aninude— {p^ 
cultivators, 5,596 ; and (6) labourers, 714 — in all 6,810. v. Personae 
engaged in commerce and trade, 5. vi. Persons employed in 
mechanical arts, manufacturesi and engineering operations, and en- 
gaged in the sale of articles, manufactured or otherwise, prepared 
for consumption, 8,693. vii. MJscollaneous persons not classed 
otherwise — (a) women 6,091, and children 11,347 — in all 17,438; 
and (5) miscellaneous persons, 559 — total 17,997. 

The total number of deaths in the five years ending 1874-75 was 
4,003, or an average yearly mortality of oOO, or, assuming the figures 
of the census of 1872 as a basis, of 2 06 per cent of the total popu- 
lation. Of the average number of deaths, 627, or 78*7 per cent, 
were returned as due to fever ; 74; or 9*25 per cent, to diarrhena and 
dysentery ; 8, o® one per cent, to small-pox ; 16, or two per cent, to 
cholera; and 36, or 4*5 per cent, to miscellaneous diseases. Deaths 
from accidents or violence averaged 89, or 4*87 per cent, of tho 
average incrtality of tho sub-division. During tho same period tho 
number of births is returned at 2,883 souls, of whom 1,494 aro entered 
as male and 1,389 as female children, or an average yearly birth-rato 
of 576 or 1*48 per cont of the total population. 

Broach Sub-division. — The Droacli sub-division, containing 
tho city of Ilroaoh, is bounded on tlio jjorth by tho A'mod sub-division ; 
on tho north-east and oa? t by the territories of tho Baroda state ; on 
tho south-east by those of the Raja of Rajpipla ; on tho south by tho 
Ankloswar sub-division, and on the west by the aub-division of 
Wagra, both in the district of Broach, The total area is 303 square 
miles ; and the population, exclusive of 36,932 souls in the city of 
Broach, was in 1872 returned at 73,359 souls, or an average density 
of 242*10 to tho square mile. The realizable land revenue iu 1874-75 
amounted to £62,443 (Rs. 6,24,430). * 

Of the total area of 303 square miles, fourteen are occupied by the 
lands of alienated villages. The remainder, according to the returns 
of tho revenue survey, contains 125,321 acres, or 67*55 per cent, of 
occupied land; 10,406 acres, or 5*6 per cent, of culturable waste ; 
• 29,593 acres, or 15*96 per cent, of unculturablo waste ; and 20,182 
acres, or 10*87 per cent, occupied by village sites, roads, tanks, and 
rivers. From 135,727 acres 19,974 acres have to be substract^ on 
account of alienated lands in state villages. Of tho b^nce of 115,753 
acres, the actual area of culturable state land, 106,631 acres, or 
92 03 per cent, were in the year 1873-74 under cultivation. , 

Almost the whole of tho sub-division is a flat rich plain of black 
soil stretching towards tho north bank of the Narbada. The re- 
mainder consists of a few island in the bed of the river, and a 
narrow strip of land on the southom bank nearly opposite the city 
of Broach. 
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The rivers of the sub-division are the Narbada^ forty -three miles 
of whose ^course lies within tho limits of the sub-division^ and the 
Bhukhi^ a tidal creeks and in the rainy months a small tributary of tho 
Narbada that falls into tho main stream on its right bank about 
fifteen miles below tho city of Broach. Tho supply of tank and well- 
water ifi the sub-division is defective. • 

^ Tho soil is chiefly black, MU; and only a few villnges near tho 
banks of the Narbada have any considerable quantity of light, (jovitf, 
goil. 

The following statement show| tho area occupied in the state 
villages and the assessment imposed under rates guaranteed by 
government in tho year 18/0-71 : — 


Statement showing the Area ocimpcd ami the Assessment imposcil, 1870-71. 



• 

Oc<‘iipicd. 

Uiioccnpicd arablo 


Total. 


Tenure. 
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raeiit. 
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rato per 
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A.H8eBS’ 

iiieiit. 
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raU* iHjr 
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lucilt. 

AverftRO 
rate iht 
aero. 




Ba. 

Bs. a. p. 


Be. 

Its. a. p. 


Bs, 

Bs. a. \K 

Ilf 

Dry-crop 

Oardon 

Uioe 

96, SIS 
8,721 
« 

4,78,4:vi 

73,616 

36 

4 16 3 
8 7 1 
10 10 7 

6,113 

5,293 

19,H13 

17,0:t7 

1 

3 14 0 

7 8 4 
12 8 0 

101.731 

14,014 

8 

4,98,245 

90,653 

86 

4 14 4 
8 4 0 
10 10 11 


Total.. 

' 

106,347 

5, .52, 133 

6 3 10 

10,406 

86,851 

4 16 n 

116,753 

5,86, 0H4 

6 3 7 

Alien- 

ated. 

Dry-crop ... 
Garden 

Bloe 

19,413 

561 

03,0.53 

0,204 

4 13 fl 
11 3 0 

... 

... 


19,413 

.561 

93,03.3 

6,294 

4 12 8 
11 3 6 


Total... 

19,974 

09,327 

4 15 7 

... 

... 


19,974 

1 0!),337 

4 15 7 

If 

Dry-crop ... 
Garden 

Bioe 

116,031 

0,283 

6 

6,71,466 

79,910 

85 

4 14 10 
8 9 9 
10 10 7 

6.113 

6,293 

19,81.3 

17,037 

3 14 0 

7 8 4 
12 8 0 

121,141 

14,575 

8 

6.01, 27« 
06,947 
86 

4 14 1 
R 6 4 
10 10 1 1 


Grand Total... 

126,321 

6,51,460 

6 3 2 

10,40(V 

30,851 

4 15 11 

136,727 

6,88,311 

6 3 0 


Rb. a. p. 

Total assessment on government and alipoated 
lands 6,88,310 1 0 

• • Viduations of alienations ... 99,326 2 0 


68,831 0 H 
9,932 12 3 


Remains realizable 5,88,983 15 0 68,898 7 10^ 

Realizable quit-rents, &a 24,815 10 6 2,481 11 3| 

j4(?^Sale of gradngfanns, beds of livers, &c. 66,313 9 1 6,631 7 Ig 


Total realizable revenue... 6,80,113 2 6 68,011 6 3f 


The «ates of assessment introduced in 1870-71 remain in force 
until 1899-1900. 

The returns for 1874 show a population of 64,606 souls, ezclnsive 
of the town of Broach, lodged m*18,290 houses, provided with 597 
wells and 161 tanks, and owning the following stock: 5,793 ploughs, 
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4,325 carts, 13,561 oxen, 2,828 cows, 12,579 buffaloes, 594 horses, 
and 9^977 other animals. 

In 1870-71, the year of settlement, 9,017 distinct holdings, khdta, 
were recorded, with an average area of 13|-J acres, and a rental of 
£6 7 j?. ll|d. (Rs. 63-15-9). These holdings would represent, if 
divided in ^equal parts among the agriculture population, fessr each 
person, an allotment of 3|8 acres, at a yearly rent of £1 11«. llf^J- 
(Rs. 15-15-10). If distributed among the whole population of the 
sab-divi«-ion, the share per head would amount to 2|§ acres, andethe 
incidence of the land-tax to £l S^d. (Rs. 10-5-8). 

From statistics furnished by tlif* registnition department, it would 
seem that in the year 1867, 3,455^-5 acres .of land were purcliased at a 
total cost of £22,553 16.*?. (Rs. 2,25,538), or £6 lOs. 6id. (Rs. 65-4-2) 
per acre. In the year 1874 the corresponding figures show 7,375J§- 
acres, transferred at a cost of £45,563 ()j?. 1 }^d. (Rs. 4,55,633-1), or an 
average value per aero of £6 3^. 6gtZ. (Rs. 61-12-5.) ^ 

Of 106,531 acres, the total area of cultivated land, 19,919 acres, or 
J8'69 per cent, were in the year 1873-74 fallow or under grass. Of 
tho 86,612 acres under actual cultivation, grain crops occupied 
35,063 aci'os, or 40*48 per cent, of which 17,251 acres were under 
juwdr (Sorghum vulgarc) ; 1,239 under hdjri (Holcus spicatus) ; 5,622 
under wheat, ghau (IMticum rostivum) ; 10,467 under rice, ddngar 
(Oryza sativa) ; and 484 under hodm (Paspalum scrobiculatum). 
Pulses occupied 10,731 acres, or 12*38 per cent, of which 6,081 acres 
were under tuver (Cajanns indicus), and 4,650 under miscellaneous 
pulses, comprising wdl (Dolichos hibliib) ; gram, chanm (Cicer arieti- 
num); mag (Phaseolus radiatus) ; and peas, wafdna (Pisum sati- 
vum). Oil-seeds occupied 237 acres, or 0*27 per cent, all of which 
were under castor-oil steeds, divela (Ricinus communis), and tal 
(Sesamum iudicum). Fibres occupied ‘67,279 acres, or 43*04 per cent, 
of which 37,251 acres were under cotton, kapds (Gossypium indi- 
ciim), and 28 under hemp, san (Crotalaria juncea). Miscellaneous 
crops occupied 3,320 acres, or 3*83 per cent, of which 1 ,357 acres wore 
under tobacco, tavibdku (Nicctiana tabacum) ; 89 under sugar-cane, 
serdi (Sachharum officinarum ) ; and 1,874 under miscellaneous 
Yogetablos and fruits. 

The census returns for 1872 show that of a total population of 
110,291, inclusive of tho city of Broach, 77,087, or 69*89 per 
cent, wore Hindus ; 30,249, or 27*41 per cent, Musalm&ns ; 2,169/ * 
• or 1*96 per cent, Parsis; and 786 others. Tho special census 
returns famished by the collector show that of a total popula- 
tion of 102,374 souls in 1875, 70,614, or 68*97 per cent, were 
Hindus ; 29,754, or 29*06 per cent, Musalm&ns; 1,961, or 1*91 per 
cent, Parsis ; and 45 others. Tho Hindu population would seem 
to consist of the following castes, which, to a great extent, also serve 
as a guide to occupation : Br&hmans, 6,845 ; Brahma-Sjshatris, 
238 ; K&yasths, 3 ; Parbhus, 20 ; W&ni&s, 8,468 ; Shr&vaks, 1,122 ; 
Bhati&s andLuwfinds, 249; Kanbis, 8,896; Rajputs, 4,659 ; J^chhids, 
1,479; M41iB, 180; Gh&nchis (oih-pressers), 1,717 ; Chhipfis (calen- 
ders) and Bhdvsdrs (calico-printers), 542 ; Khatris (weavers of silk 
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and cotton)^ 925 ; Sonis (gold and ailvorsmiths)^ 868 ; Sathars, (car- 
pontera)^' 802 ; Kans&r&a (copper and brasssmiths)^ 164; Lnhara 
(blackamitiis)^ 531 ; Darjia (tailora), 830; Kadida (bricklayers), IS; 
Saldta (Masons), 4; Kumbhara (potters), 1,144 ; Ods (diggers), 155; 
Hajdrns (barbers), 1,152 ; Dhobhis (wasliermen), 433 ; Bliarwnds and 
Rabaris (herdsmen and shepherds), 629 ; Khanvas (scamTm), 1,001 ; 
*^!Mdchhis (fishermen), 4,545; Oolas (rice-ponders), 778; Bhadblmjas 
tgrain-parchors), 179 ; Mai vvaris, 116 ; Piirabias and Maraihds, 436 ; 
iVSghria (fowlers and huntora) and Rdvalias f cotton- tape-makors), 
805 ; Kolis, 10,479 ; Bhils and Taldvias, 9,494; Mochis (shoo-makei*s), 
S92 ; Khdlpas (tanners), 803 ; dospifed low castes, Dliers and Bhangisis, 
6,002 ; and religions beggars, 531, According to the same returns, 
the occupation of the whole population of the sub-division is* as 
follows : i. Persona employed under government, or municipal, or 
other local authorities, numbering in all 2,540 souls, ii. Professional 
persons, 1,222. iii. Persons in service, or performing personal offices, 
1,133. iv. Persons engaged in agriculture and with animals, 14,070. 
V. Persons en^ged in commerce and trade, 9,857. vi. Persons em- 
ployed in mc^anical arts, manufactures, and engineering operations, 
and engaged in the salo of articles, manufactured or otlierwiso, pre- 
pared for consumption, 10,821. vii. Miscollenous porsf>ns not classed 
otherwise— women 23,305, and children 37,392 — in all 60,697 ; 
and (bj miscellaneous persons, 2,034 — ^total 62,731. 

The total number of deaths in tho four years ending 1874-75 was 
7,327, or an average yearly mortality or 1,832, or, assuming tho 
figures of tho census of 1872 as a basis, of 2*49 per cent of tho 
total population exclusive of the city of Broach. Of tho averago 
number of deaths, 1,438, or 78*49 por cent, wore returned as duo to 
fever; 132, or 7*2 per cent, to diarrhoea and dysonteiy ; 34, or 1*85 
per cent, to small-pox ; 53, or 2*59 per cent, to cholera ; and 164, or 
8*95 per cent, to miscellaneous diseases. Deaths from accidents or 
violence avera^d 11, or 0*6 per cent of tho averago mortality of tho 
sub-division. During tho same period the number of births is re- 
turned at 5,061 souls, of whom 2,724 are entered as male and 2,337 
as female children, or an average yearly birth-rate of 1,205 or 1-72 
per cenl. 
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Ankleswar Sub-division. — The A nkles war sub-division, com- Anklbswaji. 

prising tho subordinate division, petu tadhdl, of Hansot, is bounded on 
the north and west by the river Narbada and tho Gulf of Cambay ; on 
the south the river Kim separates it from the Olpad sub-division of 
the Surat district ; and on the east it is bounded by the Rajpipla • 
and Baroda territories. The total area is 293 square miles, and 
the population was in 1872 returned at 67,743 souls, or an averago 
density of 281*2 to the square mile. The realizable land revenue 
amounted in 1874-76 to £50,359 (Bs. 5,03,590). 

Of tha total area of 293 square miles, seven are occupied by tho Area 
lands of alienated villages ; the remainder, according to tho returns 
of the revenue survey, contains 136,404 acres, or 74*32 per cent, of 
occupied land ; 8,895 acres, or 4*^7 per cent, of culturable waste ; 

80,510 acres, or 16*62 per cent, of unculturablc waste; and 8,213 
pores, or 4*47 per cent, occapied by village sites, roads, tanks, and 
B 706—69 
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rivers. From 144,799 acres, 35,592 acres have to bo subtracted on 
accouf\t of alienated lands in state villages. Of the balance of 109,207 
acres, the actual area of culturable state land, 99,956 acres, or 91*52 
per cent, jvere in tlio year 1873-74 under cultivation.. 

The climate is in some small degree hotter than that of Broach. 
The average rain-fall for the last nine years is nearly 32 incheS. 

The janhs are small, and used for drinking purposes. 

The soil is for the most part black, regar ; but thcro is a large tract 
of light soil, gomt, said to bo tho^ormer bed of the river Narbada. 

The following statomont shows the area occupied in the state 
villages and the assessment imposed under rates guaranteed by 
govornmont in the year 1871-72 

Statement slixmmg ihe Area oceuiried and the Assessment imposed^ 1871-72. 
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Total assessment on goTemraent and alien- 

Rb. a. p. 

£ St d» 

ated lands 

6,03,649 4 3 

60,364 18 61 

Deduct — ^Yalnations of alienations ... ... 

1,53,788 8 3 

16,378 17 0| 

llemaina realisable 

AM — Realizable tjuit-rents, Ac. 

Sale of grazing farms, beds of rivers, Ac. 

4,49,860 12 0 
61,917 5 11 
64,242 6 3 

44,986 1 6 
6,191 14 82 
6,424 4 0| 

Total realizable revenue 

5,66,020 8 2 

66,602* 1 Oi 


The rates of assessment introduced in 1871-72 remain in force 
until 1900-1901. c. 

The returns for 1874 show a population of 63,267 souls lodged in 
18,355 houses, provided with 721 wells and 314 tanks, and owning 
the following stock : 7,871 pWghs, 5,150 carts, 18,147 oxen, 6,898 
cows, 10,384 buffaloes, 746 horses, and 6,701 other animals. 
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In 1871-72, the year of settlement, 13,789 distinct holdings, Widta^ 
were recorded, with an average area of 9|^ acres, and a rental of 
£4 3«.^ llti. (Rs. 41-15-4). These holdings wonld ropresontj if di- 
vided in equal parts among the agricultunil population, for each per- 
son, an allotment of 4J-J acres, at a yearly rent of lljfi. 

(Rs. 19-7-10); if distributed among tho whole population«of tho sub^ 
►division, the share per head would amount to 2;^^- acres, and the in- 
cidence of the land-tax to 18a. Jd. (Rs. 9-0-5). 

^ From statistics furnished by tho registration department it would 
seem that in tho year 1807, 7ll|^acrcs of land wore purchased at a 


average value per acre of £4^4s. lid. (Rs. 42-7-4). 

Of 99,956 acres, tho total area of cultivated land, 16,011 acres, 
or 10’61 per cent, were in the year 1873-74 fallow or under ^ass. 
Of tho 83,345 acres under actual cultivation, grain crops ocenpiod 
89,440 acres, or 47*32 per cont, of which 21,167 acres woio under 
juwcir (Sorghum vulgarc) ; 1,897 under bdjn (llolcus spicatus) ; 
13,448 under wheat, r/hau (Triticum mstivum) ; 2,341 under rice, 
ddngar (Oryza sativa) ; and 587 under kodra (Paspalum scrobi- 
culatum). Pulses occupied 2,135 acres, or 2*50 per cent, of which 
996 acres were under tuvor (Cajanns iiidicus), and 1,139 under 
miscellaneous pulses, comprising wdl (Dolichos lablab) ; gram, cJiantt 
(Oicer arietinum) ; 7nag (Phascolus radiatus) ; and peas, watd 7 ia (Pisum 
sativum) . Oil-seeds occupied 213 acres, or 0*25 per cent, all of which 
were under castor-oil seeds, divela (Ricinus communis), and tat 
(Sesamum indicum). Fibres occupied -40,890 acres, or 49*06 per cent, 
all of which wore under cotton, kapds (Gossypiuni indicum). Miscel- 
laneous crops occupied 878 acres, or 1*05 jkt cent, of which 342 
^res were under tobacco, tambdku, (Nicotiaua tcabacuni) ; 34 under 
sugar-cane, serdi (Sacchanim oflicinarum) ; and 502 under miscel- 
laneous vegetables and fruits. 

The census returns for 1872 show that of a total population of 
67,743? 55,148, or 81*4 per cont, were Hindus ; 11,688, or 17’25 per 
cent, Musalmdns ; 809, or 1’32 per cent, Parsis ; and eight others. 
The special census returns furnished by tho collector show that of a 
total population of 66,840 souls in 1875, 54,459, or 81*47 per cent, 
wereHjudus; 11,335, or 16-95 percent, Musalmans; 1,043, or 1*56 
per cent, Pirsis ; and three others. The Hindu population would seem 
to consist of the following castes, which, to a great extent, also servo 
as a guide to occupation : Brdhmans, 3,252 ; Brahma-Kshatris, 32 ; 
Eldyasths, 4 ; W&nias, 2,130; Shrdvaks, 391 ; Bhatias and Lu.wautis, 
10; Kanbis, 1,320 ; Rajputs, 2,748; Kachhias, 1,262; MaPs, 56; 
Ghdnehis (oil-pressers), 784; Chhipfis (calenders) and Bhavsars 
(calico-printers), 41 ; l^atris (weavers of silk and cotton), 42 ; Sonia 

S id and silversmiths), 468 ; Suth4rs (carpentera), 586 ; Kansdrds 
pper and brass smiths), 8 ; Luhdrs (blacksmiths), 270; Darjis 
lors), 480 ; Saldta (masons), 160^ Kumbhdrs (pottoi-s), 1,079; Ods 
(diggers), 54; Hajams (barbers), 540 ; Dhobhis (washermen), 179 ; 
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Pakhfilis (water-drawers)^ 6; Bharwdda and Bab&ris (herdsmen and 
shepherds) andBhanddris (toddy-drawers)^ 695 ; Eh&rwds (seamen\ 
536 j Mdchhis (fishermen), 160 ; Golds (rice-pounders), 231 ;Bhdd« 
bhujas (grain-parchers), 92 ; Purabias and Mardthds, 155 ; Wdghris 
(fowlers sAd hunters) and Rdvalids (cotton-tape-makers), 232 ; Eolis, 
13,999; Bhils and Talavids, 16,178 ; Mochis (shoe-makers), 217; 
Ehdipds (tanners), 723 ; despised low castes, Dhers and Bhkngi&s, 
5,003 ; and religious beggars, 336. According to the same retumr;’ 
ihe oi^cnpation of the whole population of the sub-division is as 
follows : i. Persons employed under government, or municipal,' oy 
other local authorities, numbering in aU 1,867. ii. Professional per- 
sons, 280. iii. Persons in sorvia^ or performing personal offices, 
1,141. iv. Persons engaged in agriculture and with animals — faj 
cultivators, 12,716; labourers, 10,116; and fcj herdsmen and 
shepherds, 1 16 — in all 22,948. v. Persons engaged in commerce and 
trade, 280. vi. Persons employed in mechanical arts, manufactures, 
and engineering operations, and engaged in the sale of articles, manu- 
factiired or otherwise, prepared for consumption, 7,331 . vii. Miscella- 
neous persons not classed otherwise — women 7,325, and children 
24,615 — in all 31,940; and miscellaneous persons, 1,305 — total 
32,993. 

The total number of deaths in the five years ending with 1874-75 
was 8,313, or an average yearly mortality of 1,662, or, assuming the 
figures of the census of 1872 us a basis, of 2’ 45 percent of 67,743, 
the total population of the sub-division. Of the average number of 
deaths, 1,300, or 78*21 per cent, were returned as due to fever; 46, 
or 2*76 per cent, to diarrhoea and dysentery; 16, or 0*96 per cent, 
to small-pox ; 34, or 2*04 por cent, to cholera ; and 243, or 14*62 per 
cent, to miscellaneous discasos. Deaths from accidents and violence 
averaged 23, or 1*38 p<T cent, of the average mortality of the sub- 
division. During the same period the number of births is retunied 
at 6,273 souls, of whom 3,384 arc entered as male and 2,889 as 
female children ; or an average yearly birtb-mte of 1,254, or 1*85 per 
cent of the total population of the sub-division. 
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PLACES INTEREST. 

A^modj north lat. 21® 59'j and east long. 72® 54'. A town^ Chapter HV. 
situated about a mile to the south of the Dhddhar river, twonty-one •pioM»a «^fTntArAst. 
miles north of Broachj and thirty miles south-west of Baroda.*^ In 
1874 it contained 1,812 hoifbes and a population of 5,825 souls, as A’mod. 
compared with 1,922 houses and 4,944 inhabitants in 1848. A'mod 
is flie residence of a tluikor, who owns about 21,214 acres of land, 
and has a yearly income of £8,000 (Us. 80,000). The town was ori- 
ginally surrounded by a wall, which, as early as 1818, had almost 
entirely disappeared. At that time there was a small fortress, on the 
north-east corner, overhanging the tank, and the neighbourhoodjwas 
said to abound in mined mosques and tombs. A'mod is a placo of 
but little trade, chiefly in cotton. There are workers in iron, who 
make good-edged tools, such as knives and razors. Besides the 
ordinary sub-^visional revenue and poUce offices, Amod is provided 
with a post office. 

Ankleswar, noi'th lat. 21^ 37^ oast long. 73^2'. A town on tho Aivklxswaii. 
line of the Bombay, Baroda, and Central India railway, about six 
miles south of Broach. It had in 1 874 a population estimated at 8,865 
souls. Since the opening of the railway the trade of the town has 
increased. Connected with Hansot, twelve miles to tho west, and pro- 
vided with a road running for nine miles eastward towards Nandod 
in Bajpipla, Ankleswar has of late ymvs become the chief mart of a 
considerable area of country. By this route timber, firewood, and 
bamboos for building purposes, wax, honey, hides, drugs, and jungle 
prodnee, find their way to the Ankleswar market and railway station, 
and piece-goods, metals, hardware, salt, and other necessaries of life, 
reach N&imod. Cotton is tho staple article of trade, and during tho 
last thirteen years the town has been supplied with three ginning- 
factories. There is also a timber trade in mfters and bamboos 
brought from the B&jpipla forests, and a small manufacture of 
country-soap, paper,^ and stone hand-mills. Besides tho ordinary 
Bi^-divisiomd revenue and police offices, the town is provided with 
a subordinate judge^s court, a post office, and a dispensaiy. 

Ba'wa Rustam.— There are two places of Musalm&n resort Ba'wa. Rustam. 
dedicated to the saint B4wa Rustam, one about a mile distant from 


> Ankleswar was in 1S55 celebrated for its paper manufacture, wluoh gave em]4oy« 
ment to 400 people.— Dr. Buists’ notes o£ a visit to GujarAt in Tnuis. Gea^.. 
XIII., 77. • 
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the village of Poriejj in the Broach sab-division, and the other, also 
called Ganjalsh&h, at the town of Jambnsar. 

St ^ 

The fair near Paricj lasts throe days, and is held annually, on the 
22nd day «f Jumddi-ul-awal ; about three thousand people are esti- 
mated to attend. It is not connected with any course of pilgrimages. 
There are rdst-houses here, but capable of holding veiy few pei^ns.^ 
The water-supply is defective. There are no enclosures to th^** 
mosque There are two rooms, one of them being the ante-chamber : 
ifc is forty feet by thirty. Tho other room is thirty fo' c long, twenty <, 
feet wide, and six feet high. The Darga holds 76|f acres of land, 
assessed at £20 10^. 9d. (Bs. 20^6). No outbreak of cholera is* 
recorded in connection with this place. 

The fair at Jambusar lasts two days, and is held once a year (on the 
13th day of Eajab). About three thousand people are estimated to 
attend. It is not connected with any course of pilgrimages. There 
are rest-houses, but capable of holding very few persons. The water- 
supply is defective. The Darga is encompassed by a mud wall, and 
the only room is thirty feet square. The Darga holds 6^ acros of 
land, assessed at £4 ds. 4d. (Its. 44-10-8), and receives a yearly cash 
allowance of £3 16^. 4d (Bs. 38-2-8). No outbreak of cholera is 
recorded in connection with this fair. 

Bha'dbliut, a Hindu place of pilgrimage in the Broach sub- 
division, on tho north bank of the Narbada, about eight miles from 
Broach, is a small village of 249 houses, and a population of 796 in- 
habitants. This fair is in lionour oi liiiahadev, under the name of 
Bliddoshwar. It takes place when Bhadarvo (August-Soptomber) is 
the intercalary month — an event that happens once in every nineteen 
or twenty years. Tho ceremonies continue throughout the entire 
intercalary month. On tlie last occasion, in 1871, the fair began on 
tho 17th August, and wont on till tho 14th September.® Few pil- 
grims, however, came before the 25th August, tho agidras (11th day) > 
during tho next five days, or till tho full moon, there was a steady 
increase, tho numbers ranging from ten or twelve thousand on the 
25th, to fifty or sixty thousand on tho 30th. Thera was than a 
falling ofi ; but on the last day, amds, of the holy month, large 
numbers again flocked in. An apothecary was placed in medi^ 
charge of the fair, and though the weather was hot, the health of 
the people was good. Only fourteen cases of sickness — ^twelve of 
dysentery, and one each of diarrheea and fever — ^were recorded. A 
special police party, consisting of two mounted police, seven head- 
constables, and twenty-eight constables, was posted at the fair. 
There was but little crime. The property stolon was estimated 'at 
£1 4s. (Bs. 12), and of this all but 2s. (Be. 1) was recovered. The 
ceremonies at Bh&dbhut are special. They do' not form pari of a 


^ The details of the accommodation at this and other places of pilgrimsM are 
from a report to theBevenuo and Police Commissioner, N. ]!)•, No. lift, dated 24;th 
October 1864. , 

* Aeport of the Superintendent of Police, 23rd September IS?!*! 
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course of pilgrimagesi and, after the holy month comes to an end, 
the visitors return to their homes. During the time of the fair tho 
pilgrima’live partly in the houses of tho villagers, and ppfrtly in. 
tents and temporary sheds. The water is drawn from the Narbada, 
and tho supply is sufficient. There is a temple at BhfllRbliut, the 
ante-ohamber of which is eleven and a half feet sqnn^jo ; and tho 
inner room, entered through a door five feet high and two and a 
^ half feet wide, is eleven feet long by ten and a half broad. Tho 
temple receives a jesarly grant from the British govornmont of 
' (Rs. 9). 

Broach, north lat. 21° 42', esj^t long. 73'^ 2', with a population Broach. 
of 36,932 souls and a yearl/ municipal revenue of £7,689 (Rs. 70,890), Descriptiou. 
is the fourth city of Gujarat, and tho ninth of tho Bombay presidency 
exclusive of Sind. Covering with its suburb a strip of land about 
two and a half miles long and three quarters of a milo broad. Broach 
is, by its own inhabitants, commonly spoken of as;/^7>7i^, or the tongiio. 

Fro*m tho south bank of tho Narbada, its buildings crowning tho top 
and clustered on the southern slope of a high mound, tlui mnssivo 
stone wall lining tho river bank for about a milo, and tho niiriod forti- 
fications passing up the sides and encircling the top of tho hill, give tho 
town of Broach a marked and picturesque appearance. From tho 
high ground in the fort, on every side stretches a wide open plain. 

Close at hand, to the south, the Narbada, nearly a milo across, and 
broadening as it grows more distant, passes westwards to iho soa. 

To the west the groves of the well-wooded suburb of Vejalpor, and 
northwards a group of two hills, relieve the lino of tho lovol plain. 

To the north-east rows of tamarind trees mark whore, a hundred years 
ago, was tho nawdb^s garden, ' with summer pavilions, fountains, and 
canals, and abundance of oriental fruits and flowers.' To tho oast are 
the spots that, to a Hindu, give the town a special interest — tho sito 
of king Bali's sacrifice, and the temple of Bhmgu Rushi, tho patron 
saint of Broach. 

The fortifications, ascribed by tradition to Sidh Raj Jaisinghji of 
Anhilwara (1094-1143), were stregthenod and rebuilt by Bahddur 
Bhdh (1526-1536). In 1660, under the orders of the emperor Aurang- 
zeb, ^arts of the walls wore thrown down ; but, twenty-five years later, 
the same monarch was forced to rebuild them to save tho city from 
Mardtha assaults. Of late years, except the river wall, which, built 
of large blocks of stone, is still in good repair, the fortifictions havo 
• been allowed to fall into disrepair, and in some places almost every 
traco of them has disappeared. Broken bricks and other dchia 
would seem to show that, at least in parts, tho high ground 
enclosed by the city walls is of artificial construction. At tho 
same time its position, with reference to the line of small hillocks 
to the north, favours the opinion that it was tho rising ground 
on the river bank that tempted the early colonists to settle at 
BroaCh. In the city the streets are narrow, and some of them steep. 

The houses are plain, generally two stories high, with walls o£ 
brick and tiled roofs. Some large family mansions, said to have 
been built in 1790, the year qi the great famine, ornament the 
eastern part of the city. Of these^ the residence of Lallabhdi^ tho 
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fanner of tho Broach reveune^ is, perhaps^ the finest^ with a front of 
carved «;^ood^ for richness of design^ equalled by but few private 
buildings in Surat or Ahmedabdd. In tho suburbs the houses are 
meaner inc^ppearancOj many of them not more than one story high^ 
and with walls of wattle and daub. These suburbs extend over an 
area of mor6 than two and a half square mileSj including in fill six 
villages — ^Vejalpor to the west; Dungri to the north-west; Ali to ther^ 
north ; K'anbiwaga and Easak to the north-east ; and Mojampor to the ’ 
east. Nisar the villages of Vejalpor, the westei'n suburb, where, ^n . 
Mr. Forbes^ time (1780), several Cj|E the factors had their country- 
houses, three or four of the European residents of Broach at present 
live. Hero, too, is tho Musalman Idga, and near the river bank 
several of tho early cotton-factories, built before the opening of the 
railway. This suburb is connected with the town by a road running 
eastward, which, passing through the E&tappor market-place, enters 
the city of Broach by a steep, paved ascent. Another road, skirting 
the nprth of tho suburb, passes on a high level eastwards for about 
a mile and a half towards the railway station. Beyond Vejalpor 
this line continues for about half a mile to the west, turning down 
towards tho river, whore, at a high point on the northern bank, seats 
have been placed — a favourite evening resort for the European and 
richer class of native townsmen, especially Parsis. Eastward from 
tho town a road passes along the bank of the river, through tho 
village of Mojampor, towards Sukaltirth. The eastom suburb has 
almost entirely a religious character, consisting of the resting-places 
provided for tho devotees who come to visit the different shrines. 
On tho way to this suburb is a haTidsorao reservoir, the Batan tank, 
repaired about a century ago during Jjallubhdi^a administration. 


The city of Broach was, according to the local legend, originally 
founded by the sage Bhragu, and so was calledBhragupor, orBhragu's 
city. To their patron saint the people of the town owe a lasting debt 
of gratitude, for, by the exorcise of his power, he induced the waters 
of the Narbada to leave their old bed, about three miles to the south, 
and come to flow close by the new settlement. In the first century 
of tho Christian ora, the sage's settlement had given its name to a 
large province,^ and tho colony had become one of the chief ports in 
Western India. Two hundred years later it was the capital of a 
Ilajput king, by religion a Jain ; and, in the early part of the seventh 
century, is said by the Chinese pilgrim, Hiouen Thsang, to have con- 
tained ten convents with 300 monks, and ten temples. Half a cen- 
iury later Broach was a town of sufficient importance to attract 
some of the earliest of the Musalmdn expeditions against Western 
India. Under the Bajput rulers of Anhilw&ra (746-1300), Broodi 
(Bhragupor) was one of the ports of that kingdom.^ Early in the 
eleventh century Broach is mentioned as oneof the capitals of Lardesa/ 
and about the middle of the twelfth century (1153) is described as a 
station for ships coming from China and Sind, a large city, beahtifol. 


^ Vincent’s Periplns, II., 395. • 

* Beinaud’s Framents, 182, 207, 212. 

* Jd Binui (l(w) in Eeinauda’ Fiai^ntB, 245, 
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•and well built in bricks and plaster; its people rich, trading,^and Chapter XIV. 
enterprising in speculation and distant expeditions,^ Daring* the m TTx ^ 
troubles that followed the overthrow of the Anhilwdra kings, the 
city would seem to have changed hands on more than one^Sccasion. Bkoach. 
But, with the exception of two years (1534-1536), during^ which it 
was held by the officers of the emperor Humdyun, Broach* remained 
about two hundred years (1391-1572) under the Musalmfin kings 
of Ahmedfibdd. During the sixteenth century the city was twice 
{15OT and 1546) plundered by the Portuguese, who, in 1546, except 
for its streets, ^ so narrow that two hprsemen could not pass through 
them at the same time, admiredethe city, with its castle-like 
Lisbon, its magnificent and lofty houses with their costly lattices ; the 
famous ivory and black-wood workshops ; and its townsmen wcjl 
skilled in mechanics, chiefly \*^avers, who made the finest cloth in 
the world/ * In 1573 Broach passed into the hands of the emperor 
Akbar, Ten years later-Muzafar Sh4h recovered the city, but hold it 
only for a few months, when it again dame into the possession of tlio 
emperor of Delhi. In 1614 Broach was for a third time plundered 
• by the Portuguese,® In 1616 a British factory and in 1617 a Dutch 
factory, were established at Broach. In 1660 a portion of tho fortifi* 
cations of the city was razed to the ground by the order of tho emperor 
Aurangzeb. In this defenceless state it was twice, in 1675 and 1686, 
plundered by the Marathas. After the second exploit, Aurangzeb 
ordered tho walls to be rebuilt and the city named Sukhdb&d. In 
1736 the Musalmdn commandant of the port was, by Nizam-ul-mulk, 
raised to the rank of ' nawdb/ His family continued to maintain 
themselves in a position of almost complete independence till, in 
1772, the city was captured by the English. Tho considerable demand 
for its cloth, and tho recently established export trade in raw cotton 
to China, combined, during the first period of English rule, to make 
Broach the centre of a large and prosperous trade. Five years after 
its transfer to Sindia (1788), though 'not so flourishing as it had 
been under the English,^ Broach was still a place of much trade, the 
streets ' swarming with Arabs, Moghals, and many tribes of Gentoos/ 

Cloth of various kinds was the great manufacture and export.^ 

Though, mfter its final acquisition by the English (1803), its trade 
continued gradually to decline, Broach remained for many years a 
place of consequence. About the year 1820 began a period of de- 
pression that lasted for about twenty-five years. At its close Broach 
, was almost without trade, its chief export nearly unsaleable, and 
boUi its cultivators and traders, for the most part, sunk in debt. In 
1850 the value of its escorts began to increase, and, from different 
causes,, continued to rise till, in 1864, comfort, wealth, and extrava- 

S nce had spread to almost all classes. Daring thej^t ten years, 
ough the wealth of its people has greatly declined, Broach is still a 
place of active trade, distinguished by the number and the success 
of its cottoi-spinning and other steanmetories. 


^ Janberfc’B Edreii (1163), 176. • 

* Deca^ de Couto^ V., 326. 

* Fbnia, in Kerr, VL, 409. 

^ HovS’s Touts— Bom. Qovt Sel. XYI., 172. 
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The earliest recorded census was taken in 1777, when the .town 
contained 50,000 inhabitants, of whom 30,000 lived within jemd 20,000 * 
without the walls.^ In 1 812 the total populatira had fallen to 32,716, 
of whom.19,836 were Hindus, 9,888 Musalm4ns, and 2,992 Parsis.* 
In 1846 the corresponding returns give a total population of 31,660 
souls, of t/hom 19,974 were Hindus, 9,729 Musalmdns, 1,821^ Parais, 
and twenty-four Christiana. In 1851 there were 31,700 bou1s^p£ 
whoTu 21,071 were Hindus, 8,772 Musalmans, 1,836 Parsis, and 
twenty- two Christians. In 1872 the total population had risen to 
36,932 souls, of whom 23,971 were Hindus, 10,733 Musalm&ns, 2,173 
Parsis, and fifty-five Christians. Of the population, the only classes 
calling for special notice aro, among Hindus, the BMrgav Brdhmans, 
who aro said to be descendants of the sage Bhragu. Pdrsis, also, from 
tlio number and ago of their towers of silence, would seem to have 
settled at Broach soon after their arriVal in Gujarat (llth century). 
Formerly ship-builders and skilled weavers, they suffered from the 
decay of both trades, and many have abandoned Broach for Bombay. 
The Brahraa-Kshatris are influential and prosperous. The greater 
number and most wealthy of the mercantile classes are Phravaks. 
The Musalm&ns are, for the most part, in a very poor condition. 

Of a total of 10,413 buildings, the town and suburbs contaii. 
seventy-one superior dwellings of three and more than three stories ; 
661 substantial buildings of two stories; 3,221 fairly substantial 
buildings of one story ; 2,838 fairly substantial buildings with a 
ground-floor only ; and 2,354 common rand buildings and huts. Be- 
sides dwelling-houses, there were nineteen factories and 1,278 shops.® 

Hand-loom wetaving is still, to a small extent, carried on. The work- 
men aro chiefly Musalmans and Parsis, and the goods manufactured 
are napkins, and covi^rlots of cotton and silk. Tlio weaving of silk 
sashes, indigo-dyeing, and calico-printing, almost exhaust the list of 
the older industries of the town of Broach. The new occupations 
developed by the introduction of steam are, however, the chief indus- 
trial interest of the town. 


For tho last 100 years Broach trado has been almost entirely 
....... ^ The tram 
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corresponding yearly average from 1865 


49,78.880), the 
to 1870, TOth -£764,166 


^ Letter from Chief and Factors to Sitecial CommisrioiL 

* Letter from Judge and Magistrate of Broach, 6th Juiia — (Judicial Diary 62 of 1812). 
’ Report No. 6, dated 27th March 1876, of the Broach city survey btSoer. , 
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(Rs. 76,41,660) from 1866 to 1862, and with £449,177 (Rs. 44,91,770) 
from 1837 to 1847. On the other hand, since tho opening pf tho 
railway, the land traffic has increased, tho returns for tho Broach 
station showing an advance in passenger traffic from ^84,782 in 
1868 to 216,210 in 1874, while during tho same time a rise from 
37,620 4on& to 42,913 tons in the quantity of goods carried. 
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® ‘^Tho ^principal public buildings within the fort are the collector's Public buildings, 
effice ; the civil courts ; llic Dutch factory ; the jail ; the civil hos- 
pital; the English church; tho municipal office and Broach library; 
the English school ; the vornacuLav school ; the municipal market, 
outside of the fort, to the west, Acar tho middle of tho Kattapor 
market-place ; the custom-house, not far from tho market, on the bank 
of tho river, near the south-western coriior of tho city; the head- quarter 
{mdar) distillorys on the ri^r b«*mk, in tho village of Vojalpor; 
travellers' rest-house, not now used, within tho limits of tlio A'li 
Bubu]^; and tho railway station and rest-house to the north-east of tho 
town. • 


Of medical institutions the chief is tho civil hospital, ono of tho Hospitak. 
finest buildings in Broach, situated on the high gi^oiiud towards tho 
western side of tho fort. This hospital was completed in tho year 
1872 at a cost of £6,700 (lls, 67,000), and is provided with accommo- 
dation for thirty-five in-door patients. The total amount expended 
in erecting this building was made up of a grant of £3,500 (Rs. 35,000) 
from government ; £2,500 (Rs. 25,000) from Mr. Sordbji Jamsodji 
Jijibbdi, a well known Bombay merchant; £100 (Rs- 4,000) from 
the local fund committee ; and £300 (Rs. 3,000) from municipal funds. 

There are four institutions for feeding beggars. Of these, ono is sup- 
ported by a Wania,one by Kheddwfil l{ralunHiis,one by the trade guild, 
or maI\Ajan^ and one by Parsis. The only hospital for animals in tlio 
district is ikop&njrapol at Broach. With tlio exception of asses, which 
are rarely sent, all domestic animals^ and such as arc not of a vonomous 
or cruel nature, when maimed, diseased, or considombly advanced 
iu ago, ai'o received in this hospital. Should a mare foal, or a cow or 
a she-bufFalo calf, whilo she is in tho hospital, the young animal is 
never spld, but, when grown up, it is made to do some light work. 

The Broach hospital was ostablishod in 1790, when Lallubhai, the 
majmuddr, farmed the revenues of the district. He made this an 
excuse for levying a special hospital ccss, tho receipts of which are 
said to have been considerably more than the amount actually spent 
*013 the charity. At present (1875) the hospital contains 239 animals. 

Of these, four are horses, twenty-six cows, thirty-four calves, fifty-five * 
buQocks, seven bulls, forty-three buffaloes, one camel, twenty-two 
goats/and thirty-seven fowls. Besides there is a great store of grain- 
infesting vermin, Hda, which a man daily collects from house to house, 
and brings to the hospital, where they are let loose in a granary, 
with a sipall quantity of grain for them to eat and live upon. It is 
said that, formerly, bugs were allowed to remain in unused cots for 
about six weeks at a time, the limit, it was supposed, of their power 


Bombay Secretariat Records, Diary 45 of 1805. 
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of sapporting life withoat food ; and then Solis or other low>oa8te 
men Y^ere paid from 6d. to le. (4 as. to 8 as.) to lie on the cots for 
hours together for the hungi^ insects to feed npon.^ Grdan grass 
and hayj grain, oats, and millet of the common sort are used in the 
hospital. ^'The average daily oonsnmption is said to be 1,700 bundles 
of grass an^ forty pounds m grain. Animals that can oat peither 
grass nor grain are fed with a mixture of millet-dour, molasses, and ^ 
clarified butter, called htiler. The yearly cost of this establishmeift 
is said to be £530 (Bs. 5,300). These charges are met by receipts" 
from various sources as shown below ; — • 

. Ba A. 

Oesa, at (ji anna) per cotton bale and other ortioleB of . 

merchandise ••• It* ••• 3,700 870 

Contributiou from Bombay hospital for animals..* aa* 500 50 

« A<lmia8ion fees, rents on laud, and sale proceeds of milk and 

other articles .«• ... i.. ... ... 800 80 

Total... 5,000^ 500 

Gifts of grassp cotton«seeds, oil-cake,and grain are also occasionally 
received^ and when the expenditure exceeds the income, the deficit 
is made up by donations. The institution is generally managed, as 
an honorary task, by one of the chief merchants of the town. The 
admission fee, which is, as a rule, compulsory only in the case of 
quadrupeds brought to the hospital by Hindus, is fixed at 28. 6d, 
(Bs. 1-4) to meet their burial expenses. Birds and fowls are admitted 
free of charge. Animals are received, however sick they may be. 
All possible care is taken of them, and proper medicines adminis* 
tered by the hospital attendants until the animal becomes better, or 
dies. 

The lodges, or vjddu, in which caste dinners are given, the only 
places of entertainment in Broach, are twelve in number, of which 
nine belong to Hindus, two to Parsis, and one to Boboras of the D&vdi 
class. These lodges can accommodate from 200 to 1,500 guests, and 
have an an average room for a party of 450 persons. They are chiefly 
used during the rainy months. 

Within the walls the chief places of interest are the Jama Kasjidj 
a magnificent specimen of an early mosque, composed almost en« 
tirely of pillars taken from Hindu temples on the site of one of 
which it stands. At present the building is falling into decay, and is 
used chiefly as a rest-house for Muhammadan mendicants.* Another » 
Miisalm&n building of some interest is the Idrus mosque. This build* 
ing was raised over the tomb of an ancestor of Syed Hussein Idms, 
O.S.I., of Surat. Besides the principal tomb, there is, in the soutib of 
the enclosure, a small mausoleum, where lie the remains of some of 
the naw&bs of Broach. The tombs are surrounded by lattice-work 


^ This is the same story as Ovington tdls (Voynae to Surat). Its truth has been 
denied (Heber’s Travds); but it is generally believed both in Surat and Broadi. 

* After the caj^ure of Broach in 1803 some !Buropean troops were quartered in the 
Jama Masjid. One or two of their namel* scratched in the marble dmr-way are still 
legible. 
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oovorod with platos of Bilvor^ which would socm to bo tho origin of 
the title * silver, ^ formerly applied to this mosque.^ The only other 
building’of antiquarian interest is tho Madresa Darga^ of which the 
pillars are Hindu. 

About two hundred yards from the bastion, at the north-west 
comef of the fort, is the tomb of Brigadier David Wedderbum, who 
ivas killed at the siege of Broach on November the 14th, 1772. Tho 
• tomb is of brick, sever* feet eleven inches long, three feet throe 
, inbhes broad, and three feet high. A largo slab placed over tho 

g rave bears the following inscription : Hero lies the body of 
rigadier-Qeneral David Wedde^burn, Commandor-in-Chief of the 
Honourable Company's Forces under the Presidency of Bombay. 
The following letter from one of the first Generals of the age is a 
most honourable testimony qf his very supmor military abilities 

SL James, July 1861. This day at noon arrived Major 
Wedderbum, dispatched by Prince Ferdinand, on Thursday last, the 
6th instant, with the following letter from His Most Supreme High- 
ness to His Majesty : ' I have the honour to congratulate your Majesty 
upon a vew signal advantage which your Majesty's Arms have this 
da^ gained. It is impossible for me to set down oveiy particular of 
this glorious day. The bearer of this, an officer of distinguished 
merit, and who has greatly contributed to the happy success of this 
day, will give your Majesty an exact account of it. I have the 
honour to recommend him to your Majesty's Royal favour. (Dated) 
Upon the field of Kirk Denkun (?), not far from the Hillock, the 16th 
July 1761, at 11 o'clock in the forenoon. — ^Ferdinand, Duke of Bruns- 
wick and Luxenburg.' As a proof of His Royal Master's entire appro- 
bation of his services in Germany, ho received a purse of a thousand 
pounds, was made Major Commandant of a Battalion when little more 
than of ago. He was made Lieutenant-Colonel in 1762, Colonel and 
Brigadier-General in India in March 1 770. Honourable, candid, just, 
and sincere, his conduct throughout life in his public and private 
capacity reflects the highest honour on his memory; the very essential 
advantages which the Company here reaped from the exertion of his 
talento, since he has had the chief command of the troops, are incon- 
testaole proofs of his abilities in his public capacity; in his^ private 
character words would poorly describe tho excellence of his heart. 
Replete with virtues, which did honour to humanity, he lived loved, 
revered, and respect^ by his friends and acquaintances, and ho fell 
* most sincerely and universally regretted and lamented by all degrees 
of people. He was killed under the walls of Broach, November^ 
14th, 1772, ^tat 32 years and 8 months. With the deepest sor- 
row for his death, the sincerest veneration, regard, and attachment 
to his memory, the above is inscribed by Aide-de-Camp and 
Secretaiy. 

• (Signed) Alexanpeb MAciiELLEK. 

(Signed) John Macksnzis." 


I Forbes’ Oriental Memoixffi II. i 111. 
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The chief places of interest in the suburbs and country near"^ 
Broach^are outside of the eastern gate on the bank of the riyer^ the ' 
temple 6l Bhragu Bushi^ said to be older than the foundation of the ' 
town. The old temple of Somnath^ near the Jahddeshvar gate, is the ' 
site ^ of kidj^ Balias ten-horse sacrilioe. This is the Hindus^ most 
sacrod burning-ground. • 

On a rising ground, about a mile to the north of the city, stands* 
the mausoleum of Bawa Bahan or Bdba Bahan. This tomb, which 
is said to have been built about the end of the eleventh century, is 
now rapidly falling into decay. “ This grand mausoleum/^ writes 
Mr. Forbes, “ is in the Saracenic ot Moorish style of architecture, 
\vhere columns and arches form corridors, and support several large 
domes, and smaller cupolas, richly ornamented, wliich cover the 
marble tombs.'’* 

East of Bawa Bahan, and about one and a hnlf miles to the north- 
cast of the city, is another old Musalman tomb sacred to Pir Chatar. 
This shrine was formerly famous for a miraculous cistern of water. 


> On this spot, it is saitl, Bc*ilirdj performed the ceremony of a ton-horse saiirificG, and 
gained so much merit that the gods feared ho would take fimn thorn the whole of the 
universe. To preveiit this, tho deity appeared in the form of W^man, a Briihman 
dwarf, and asked the king for sis much laud sis he could step across in throe and a 
half paces. The king grsinted his wish, and the god, with his first pace, included the 
whole earth ; with his second the sky ; and with his third the parts under the earth. 
There remained, therefore, the half pace unpro\it1ed for. T’ov tins deficiency Baliraj 
oflered his head as forfeit. Wdmaii placed liis foot upon Balirdj’s head, and drove him 
under the ground. Balirdj pleaded his formot* iiiciit, and prayed the god to grant him 
some favour. Wdman, accordiugty, promise L that when liidra’s tem of nue shonld 
come to an end Balirdj should sucoeca him. Wdman further agreed to come and stay 
with Balirdj for four months in esu'h year— the season of the rains — fromA'shdd Shud 
nth to Kdi't.ak Shnd lOth. I>nring these months, therefore, Hindus perform no 
marriage or thread ceremonies. Tho place whore Balirdj is said to have been forced 
beneath tho ground is not marked by any special temple or shrine. On two days in 
each month — the Agidras 11th day, and on the Somwati Amds (when the last dfty 
of a month falls on a Monday) — ^tho spot is considered especially sacred. 

’ Forbes’ Oriental Memoirs, II., 252. The following is tho story of the Bwt, 
whose life the building and fair commemorate t " In the year 1078 of ihe Chrvtian 
era, and 492 of tho Muhammadan Hijra, while the government of the Hindu kings 
remained undisturbed in this part of Hindustan, a Mnsalmdn saint, oidled B&wa 
Bahan, came into the Broach connti^ from Bagddd, accompanied by a number of " 
fakirs and dermes to convert the Hinefus to Tsldm. But the saint, like maby other ^ 
Muhammadan champions, not trusting to the persuasive powers of eloquence, drew 
the Bword of intolerant zeal to increase the number of true believers, and caused 
such disturbances in the province that tho rdja of Broach sent his son R&ikariun to, 
ot^poso him with a considerable force. Bdrwa Rahan, not thinking it prudent to con- 
tend with so powerful an outagonist, entered into a treaty with yountf prince^ 
and in a few days converted him to the tenets of the Kor&i, and gave him we name 
of MiJek Muhammad. By their united endeavours the princess Bhaga, the idja's 
daughter, embraced the new religion, and many other Hindus, following^e examine ’ ' 
of the royal converts, left the shnne of Brahmi^ and became diBciples of JB4 wb Bshlin. 
But as the most pure and peaceable of all religions has been too often perverted to 
the mostoruel purposes, when ambition, interest, or misguided zeid have spread^their 
Mmicions effects, so it was with these Muhammadans ; for the prince of Broach, 
forgetting every moral and filial duty, took up arms agamst his father, and was 
kilmd in an engagement on the site of the present tomb, where the bodies of himsi^, 
his sister, and a number of conrertB, who fell in the action, were interred. Soon after 
this catastrophe B4wa Bahan made his peace with the king, and, on his death, was 
buried on ihe saci-cd mount^’^ 
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wUch^ though of no great size, only five feet long by two feet wide, 
remained always full to the brim, however much water wa? taken 
from it. Several elephants, it is said, were once brought »lo drain 
the cistern dry, but to no purpose. 

•• 

Ii^the western suburb, near the village of Vejalpor, 050 two tombs, 
^ One of them is the tomb of Captain William Seinpici who was killed 
^ at the seige of Broach in 1803. The tomb is of brick, strongly built, 
5n length -it is six feet seven indies, in breadth seven feet two 
inches, and in height three feet eight inches The inscription is as 
follows : — 


Beneath tliis stone 
arc deposited the remaitis oC 
Ca|)t:iin William Sumpio, 
of ETor Maijesty’s 80tK Itogimeut, 
who was killed by a 
cannon shot 
at the siege of 
Broach 

on the 25th of August 
1803. 

Universally and most sincerely 
regretted by bis 
brother officers. 

The other tomb is in a Bohora's garden, behind the Idga. It is 
erected to a Portuguese oflicer, who would also seem to have taken 
a pirt in the siege of Broach in 1803. Over tho grave is a small 
marble slab with the following inscription : — 

Monfliciir Francois Moiitneanx, 

Cax)iiao o Comaudiiiite do Inmi 
Fartido do Fessua Bmpununii 
Filho de Agostin. 

Ho Bosstd Montriaux Muhor fni sii)ub 
tado Fmos 14 dc Oetobm 1803/ 

About a mile west of the village of Vejalpor arc a few rather large 
and massive tombs, raised to members of the Dutch factory. Theso 
monuments bear dates ranging from 1654 to 1770. 

Beyond the Dutch tombs are the Parsi towers of silence. Of 
these there are five, — four old and disused, and the fifth lately built 
by a rich P&rsi merchant of Bombay. 

A BUiyey of the city of Broach was in 1866 undertaken with tho 
view of determimng what lands belonged to private individuals and 
what were the property of the state. The following statement shows 
ill 'detail the distribution of the lands contained within the muni- 
cips^ limits 


1 TranBlation.— Mr. Francis Montrei^x, Captain and Commander of the battalion 
of the Peshwa in Poona, son of Agostin Bossui Moniriattz, Major, wm buried hero, 
l^thOotioborlSQS. 
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Statement ehowirng the dUtribitUon qf the Swmeyed Lands. 


r. 

Total area Biir- 
veyed. 

Private Land. 

Oovemment liuld* 

landing sites, 
fto. 
o 

Lands pa 3 Hiig 
summary settle- 
ment. 

Offldal sites, <.e., 
Glovemmeut and 
Railway buildings. 

1 

Ooonpied or 
Bsrigned land. 

Yoeant, for sale 
or lease, 
r 

Sq. vda 
5,218,367 1 

Sq. yds. 

1,163,045 

Sq. yds, 

1,096,970 

Sq. yds. 

126,963 

3q. yds. 

2,632,987 

Sq. yds. 
198,402 ' 


This snnrey^ began on the lat Vebrnary 1866, yras completed, 
on the 15th October 1874, at a total cost of £10,784 (Bs. 1,07,840}, 
of 'o^ch £5,711 8«. (Bs. 57,114) wean paid by the state and 
£5,072 1 2ff. (Bs. 50,726) by the Broach mnlicipality. The profits from 
the levy of title-deed fees and the valne of the state land reclaimed 
from private possession np to 15th February 1875 amounted alto- 
gether 'to £15,383 48. (Rs. 1,53,832), showing a balance in fiivour of 
the survey operations of £4,590 48. (Bs. 45,992). 

In the year 1852 a municipality was established at Broach, includ- 
ing the snbarbs, as well as the portions of the cit^ lying within the 
line of the walls. The total income of the municipality amounted 
in 1875 to £7,689 48. (Bs. 76,892), and the e:^onditure during the 
same year to £5,320 68. (Bs. 53,203), The incidence of taxation was 
48. l|d. (Bs. 2-1-2) per head of the population. The chief works 
carried out by the municipal authorities have been the high level 
road running from the railway station at the north-east of the town, 
westwards, to the river bank, about half a mile beyond the village of 
Yejalpor, a distance of about two miles. This road, which was con- 
structed at a cost of £8,300 (Bs. 83,000), was completed in the 
year 1869, and has proved of much service to the cotton trade. The 
other large works on which municipal funds have been spent, are the 
Katappor slope, the main entrance to the fort on the north side, and 
the Katappor road between the village of Yoj^por and the fort. A 
municipal market, containing 288 stmls, has also been establi^ed in 
Katappor. The chief streets are watered and lighted with keroaine 
lamps, and six fire-engines are distributed over five stations. For 
sanitary purposes twelve public latrines have been established. The 
drinking-water of the inhabitants of the intra*maral ports of the town 
is almost all token from the Narbada. There are but few wells in this 
part of the city, and few house cisterns for the storage of rain water. 

iDehega'in, on the left bonk of the Mahi, about a mile from ike 
mouth of the river, contains 691 houses and a population of 2,331 
souls. Pehpg&m is mentioned in the Ain-i-Akbaii as one of the 

g rts of Broach. The average annual value of trade of the port oi 
ih^fim for five yearo endmg 1871*72 is returned at £5,135 (jEts. 
51,3^) of export and £8,972 (Bs. 89,720) of import. 

Dehej, on the right bank of the Narbada» about three miles 
from the river and twenty-six miles west of Broach, contains 618 
houses and a population of 2,092 souls. Dehq was the chief town 
of a small revenue division of twelve villages that came under British 
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rule in 1780. It was restored to the Mardthas in 1783, and in 1817, 
under the terms of the treaty of Poona, was again 'recovered Jiy the 
Hnglish.* The port of Dehcj, opening from the Gulf of Canibay on 
the west of the town, though convenient of approach, does not admit 
boats of more than 53 i tons (150 khandis) burden. Drfej is inon- 
tione^in the Ain-i-Akbari as one of the ports of the BrQach district, 
but for many years its trade has become very small. In 1804 the 
^fort was closed, and opened again in 1819. The average annual 
'vq^lue of trade at the pore of Dehej for five years ending 1871-72 is 
returned at X0,774 (Ra. 67,740) of export and £53 (Rs. 530) of 
import. 

^ Deyjagail, a place of Hindu pilgrimage in the Jambusar sub- 
division, about three-fourths of a mile distant from the village of ^ira, 
at the mouth of the Dhadhan river. This village contains 300 houses 
and 1,200 inhabitants. There are no special municipal arrangomenta 
in connection with the fair. The fair lasts ono day, and is held 
twice a year, in November (Kartak Sbud 15) and April (Chaitra£had 
15), About 2,000 people are estimated to attend on otich occasi-ju. It 
is not connected with any course of pilgrimages. There are rest- 
houses for a few of the visitors only, and, being near the sea, the 
supply of drinking water at Devjagan is defective. What there is, 
is drawn from wells situated in the villages near the place of pil- 
grimage. At Devjagan the temple is enclosed by a wall measuring 
eighty feet from north to south, and 100 feet from oast to west. It 
consists of ono room, about Wenty-five foot by eighteen. Tho 
temple holds land freo of rent 1,56 1 | acres in area, and assessed at 
£34 Is. (Rs. 343-8). The fairs at Devjagan have, as far as is known, 
been free from any outbreak of cholera. 

Oajera, on the north-eastern frontier of the Broach district, 
about six miles north-east of Jambusar, contains (1874) 1,349 houses 
with a population of 4,037 souls. In 1 788 Gajera, then protected by 
a wall, was described as Hho first town in those districts for elegant 
houses and maguificeut buildiugs.^^ In 1849 tho place contained 
1,1 75 houses, of which 329 wore deserted, and a population of 3,654 
sonls^ At that time the v/alls had already been allowed to fall into 
decay, though the memory of attacks of freebooters was still fresh 
in ihepoople^s minds.^ 

Gandha'r, on the left bank of the Dhddhar river, about four miles 
* and a half from the Gulf of Cambay, though now a village of only 240 
houses, with a population of 810 souls, is said at one time to have boon • 
a maritime city of some consequence. This is porliaps the Kaiidhar 
on Hike Gulf of Cambay, said to have been attacked by the Musalmans 
in one of their early expeditions against Western India, when the 
temple ^bodd^ was destroyed, and a mosque built in its place.® At the 
close o£ the sixteenth century Gandhar (Randhur) is mentioned as one 


» Hoyt’s Tours, 91. 

* Mr. BiohftTdson’B report, dated^Cebruary 2, 1848. 
. * Beinand’e Fragments, 2i2L 
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of the ports connected with the emporium of Broach.^ About the 
same .time (1546) the city was taken without any resistance, and de-* 
stroye'd by the Portuguese in one of their pillaging expeditions along 
the shore^ of the GiSf of Cambay.* After the destruction of the 
town by the Portuguese, the people of Gandh^r are said to have 
gone and settled at Jambusar. According to a local legend l^ie rdja 
of Gandhar, by his devotion to the worship of the sea., gained a pro- « 
misc that, il he ever stood in need of help, the sea-god would come tb^ 
his assi.-^dauco. After some time the king, wishing to test whether 
the god would keep to his promise, called upon him to como. The* 
god appeared, but, enraged with the king's want of faith, sent a mighty 
flood, which overflowed the whole city. Towards tlie end of thO 
eigliteenth century the place was plundered and burnt by pirates from 
near Cambay, and in 1790 the lands were overflowed by a very high 
tide. Owing to the failure of the rain& in the next season, the salt 
was not washed out, and, sinking into the laud, did it lasting harm. 
When surveyed in 1820 the village lands were said to have been 
iinoilltivated for fifty ycars.*^ At the town itself elevated mounds 
of brick and stone, as well as innum(*rable foundations excavated for 
building material, or in the hope of finding treasure, were found 
scattered over a space three miles in circumference. Remains of 
former prosperity were also noticed in noble tanks at the neighbour- 
ing village of Koswan, as well as of a stono bridge and rich tombs 
of Chanchwal. At Gandhar and in its neighbourhood salt was for- 
merly manufactured, but the salt-pans have been closed since 1868. 
As far back as 1820 trade had almost entirely deserted the port of 
Gandhdrr. During the eleven years before the territory came into 
the possession of the llritisli, only vessels had, on an average, in 
each year visited the port. The average yearly amount of customs 
for the same period was Jk65 18it. (Rs. 059). 

Gangrwais a place of Hindu pilgrimage in the Jambusar sub- 
division, about one and a half miles distant from the village of 
Dehogain. There aro no special municipal arrangements in connection 
with this fair. The idols have no specified names. As the sea in 
this place is held sacred, pilgrims do not bathe in it, but makoi use of 
the water of wells. The fair, like that at Dovjagan, lasts one day, 
and is hold twice a year, in November (Kartftk Shud 15) and April 
(Chaitra Shud 15). About 2,000 people aro estimated to attend on 
each occasion. It is not connected with any course of pilgrimages.^, 
There aro rest-houses for only a few of the visitors ; but the water- 
supply from wells is said to bo sufficient. At Gangwa the temple 
is enclosed by a wall measuring 200 feet from north to south, and 
160 from east to west. The building consists of one room, twenty 
feet by fifteen. The temple of Gangwa holds land free of rent 


' Gladwin’s Ain-i<Akbari, II., 66 (1596). 

* * Many rich clothes were cwtured. as in Gandh4r the most beautiful doth of 
Cambay is made. —Docadas De (Souto, V.^, 295.. 

> Colonel WiUiams’s Memoir, II.— Also Remark Book of Survey Officers, 1818 to 
1820, Broadi record-room. 
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196|f acres in area, and assessed at £32 Gd. (Rs. 320-4). No out- 
break of ^cholera is recorded here. 

Hft nsot, north lat. 21° 32^, east long. 72® 50^. About four miles 
from the left bank of the Narbada, and about fifteen unites south* 
west of Broach, contains (1874) 1,322 houses and a population of 
4,102 soids. Ildnsot, which was formerly the chief fbwn of the 
jfiib-division of that name, was first brought under British rule in 
*17^6, was given back to the Poshwa in 1783, and was again restored 
to the British in 1803 under the terms of the treaty of Basseiu. 
The seat of an independent revenue officer till 1869, lUnsot was in 
that year, for fiscal pusposes, mjilfle a part of the Aiikleswar sub- 
division. In the end of tho sixteenth century there was a park near 
H4nsot, abounding with deer and other game, eight kos (twelve 
miles) long and four kos (six miles) broad, perfectly level, and covered 
with verdure.^ As the chief town of the subordinate division Hansot 
conljpins the office of a mahalkari, a post office, and a dispensary. 

JdiinbUSftr, in north lat. 22® 0' and oast long. 73° 3^ covering 
an area of about two miles, contained in 1872 a population of 
14,924 inhabitants. The town is situated about fivermiles north of 
the Dh4dhar river on a slight elevation. Tlic soil in the neighbour- 
hood is of the light, gmnt, variety, and tho town is surrounded by 
groves of rich and well-grown trees. To the north of the town is a 
lake of considerable size sacred to Nageshwar, or the snake-god, 
with richly-wooded banks, and in tho centre of tho water a small 
island about forty feet in diameter overgrown with mango and 
other trees. Formerly the town was protected by a wall built partly 
of brick and partly of mud. But as early as 1849 tho wall was in 
ruins, and now tho traces of it have almost entirely disappeared. 
In tho town is a strong thdna, or native-built fort, erected by Mr. 
Callender when Jambiisar was held by tho British from 1772 to 
1783. This fort furnishes accommodation for the treasury, the civil 
courts, and other government offices. Tho houses, of which there 
are 4,275 in all — including 2,690 of tho first, 1,360 of tho second, 
and 225 of tho tffird class — are well built, and some of them are largo 
and Idfty. 

Jambusar, which is said to have been a place of trade from 
very early times, was, together with the lands of the sub-division of 
,tho same name, first handed over to the British in 1775 by Raghu- 
ndthr&v. Afterwards when, under the terms of tho treaty of Pu- 
randhar, the alUanco between Raghunathrav and tho British came to • 
an end, Jambusar was continued to the British by the government 
at Pdona as security for the payment by tho Poshwa of a sum of 
twelve lakhs (£120,000). As this money was not paid, Jambusar 
remained in the possession of the British till, in 1783, it was re- 
stored 4o the Peshwa. The town remained under Mardtha rule till, 
in 1817, under the terms of the treaty of Poona, it was finally handed 
over to the British. 


Gladwin’s Ain-i-Akbari, 11., 66. 
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Since it first came under British rnle^ the importance of Jambu- 
sar as centre of trade would seem^ on the whole, to have fallen 
off. In 1777 Mr. Callender^ at that time collector of Jambusar^ 
estimated rts population at from twenty to twenty-five thousand 
souls, but tnis was only a rough calculation, as no special enumera- 
tion had then been made. In 1788 Dr. Hovd described the Streets 
as containing ^ elegant houses, some no less than three stories high, 
and very neat in regard to cleanliness/ Indigo was then one of • 
the chief ariicles of trade.^ In 1817 the survey officers found thAt , 
the town contained 3,658 houses and a population of 10,474 souls. 
Of Iho p(»pulation three-fourths u'^ere said to bo Hindus and the^ 
remainder Musalmans. Of the Hindus, BrAhmans numbered 1,278 ; 
Kanbis and Kachhias (market-gardeners), 1,826 ; and WaniAs, * the 
modi numerous, wealthy, and apparently .flourishing' class of tho inha- 
bitants, 2,569. The Wanias were at that time the conductors of, 
and agents for, tho extensive trade carried on with the interior parts 
of tluj country through tho port of TankAri. Tho town was then 
(1.S17) said to bo compact and well built, the population apparently 
wanting for spaco. In 1849 the population was returned at 12,051 
souls, and the town was said to contain 3,460 houses, 2,365 of the 
better and 1,095 of the inferior sort. Though the population would 
scorn since 181 7 to have increased, a considerable number of the houses 
wore said to bo deserted.^ Tho census returns of 1872 showed a 
total population of 14,924 souls, of whom 12,052, or 80*74 por cent, 
were Hindus ; 2,841, or 19*03 por cent, Musalnjans ; and thirty-one 
belonged to other classes, of whom four were Christians. 

In former times when TankAri, ten miles south-west of Jambusar, 
was a port of but little loss consequence than Broach, Jambusar 
was a town of consider:»ble trade. Of late years, since the open- 
ing of tho railway (1861), the traffic by sea at Tankari has much 
fallen off, the rctuims showing an estimated value of the goods 
exported and imported in 1874 of £163,888 (Rs. 10,38,880) as com- 
pared with £700,914 (Rs. 70,09,140), tho corresponding average 
yearly estimate between 1837 and 1847. On the other hand, Jam- 
busar is only eighteen miles distant from the Palej station on the 
Bombay, Baroda, and Central India railway, and as roads have re- 
cently been made connecting Jambusar both with PAlej and Broach 
(twenty-seven miles), a traffic by land has to some extent taken the 
place of the old sea trade. The chief industries of the town are 
connected with the export of raw cotton. The exports in a half- 
< pressed state, during the past five years, have on an. average amount- 
ed to 14,963 bales (2,672 tons).^ In preparing this cotton three 
ginning-factoriea were employed in 1874. Besides the trade in 
cotton, tanning and tho manufacture of leather and calico-printing 
are carried on to a small extent, and there are also manufactures of 
ivory, armlets, and toys. ,, 


^ Hove's Tours, 91. 

> Mr. Davies’ Statistical Account, 18494 
This includes the quantity of cotton from places other than JombuBar booked 
from the same station (Pdlej). 
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The tank and the fort are the chief places of interest at Jambnsar. 
About a mile north of the town is a largo religious h&ilding 
called the A'ehdrji’a bethak, the residence of the preceptor of the 
walabh5ch4ri sect. The government buildings in Jambnsar are the 
offices of the mdmlatdfir and the chief constable, the subordinate 
judged court, the municipal and post offices, aud a dispensary. Of 
shantable institutions, besides the dispensary, is one almshouse, 
• sndiQiWttTOit, ^where beggars are daily fed, and three rest-houses, 
, dRara'mhdlas. The chief traders of the town are associated together 
in a maliajan, with the view of settling questions of trade and caiTy- 
.ing out certain charitable objects * 

A municipality was established at Jambusar in 1 856. The income 
derived from octroi duos, a toll and wheel-tax, and other miscellane- 
ous items, amounted in 18l'4 to £767 l-bf. (Rs. 7,677). The inci- 
dence of taxation was 1«. \d. (Rs. 0-8-2) per head of the popula- 
tion. The chief improvements the municipality have carried out 
are the building of a retaining wall at the Jogoshwar Owara, and 
paving the Kansdra and the Blmruchi slopes. The chief strt ecs are 
watered and lighted with lamps. The water-supjdy is chioliy from 
the tank. 

Ea'nwa, is a place of Hindu pilgrimage in the Jambusar sub- 
division, at a village of the same name, containing 2,634 inhabitants. 
There are no special municipal arrangements in connection with the 
fair. The objects of worship at Kanwa are the wooden shoes, 
piuluJca, of a saint by name Kaldnddsji. The fair hists three days, 
aud is held once a year, in October (A'suShud 15). About 3,000 
people are estimated to attend on the occasion. It is not connected 
with any coarse of pilgrimages. There are rest-houses for a very few 
of the visitors only ; the supply of water from wells situated in the 
neighbouring villages is said to bo sufficient. The water of a well 
at Kdnwa is held to act as a cure in cases of snake-bite and hydro- 
phobia. At Kdnwa the temple is enclosed by a wall meosuriug 223 
feet from north to south and 234 from cast to west. The building 
consists of one room sixteen feet by fifteen, with a door six feet by 
thre*. This temple holds no land, nor docs it receive any cash 
allowance. No outbreak of cholera is recorded in connection with 
the Kdnwa fair. 

Karod, is a place of Hindu pilgrimage in the Broach sub-division 
on the right bank of the Narba^, about half way between the town 
of Broach and Sukaltirth. The site of the fair is a very small hamr 
let, with only fifteen houses and a population of forty-four souls. The 
censmonies, which occur once in every twenty years when Waishdkh 
(April-May) happens to be the intercalary month, are in honour of 
Mahddev, under the name of Koteshwor or Kotilingeshwar, and last 
for a whole month. Mr. Williams, in his Memoir on Broach, men- 
tions*that one of the periodical gatherings took place^ in 1812. In 


^ From a correspondonco between the^CoUector and the Bombay Government, in 
connection with the fair of 18 1 % it would seem that at that time, both at Sukaltirth 
and at Karod a tax was levied on shops.— Dairies of 1812^ Vol. 78| 614). 
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that year tho total number of visitors was estimated at 200|000j and 
the greatest order and good conduct is said to have been maintmned 
by the crowd. In 1869, the last occasion of the fair, people began to 
collect on |he 13th April, and all was not over till the 11th May ; 
the greatest attendance at any one time was estimated at 100,000, 
and tho total throughout the whole month at 500,000. ^long 
the bank of the river the shops and temporary resting-shods were 
arrangecl in three rows, about 150 yards apart, and nearly a mile in ^ 
length. A temporary hospital was erected, and tho services of ' 
second class hospital assistant and a medical pupil were engaged. 
These precautions were not unncc^sary. Cholera broke out on the 
25 th April, and thirty -four cases occurred, of which nineteen proved* 
fatal. Besides this, iu the villages near the site of the fair, there 
wore ninety-four seizures and thirty- three deaths.^ As at Bhadbhut 
the ceremonies at Karod are special, and^tho visitors, when they have 
finished them, return to their homes. During the time of the fair 
the pilgrims live in sheds and temporary huts. The Narbada flews 
close by the site of tho fair. But as the gathering takes place in the 
hot weather, and below the limit of the tide, fresh water is hard to 
find. During tUe last fair the people wero forced to dig pits near 
tho bank of the river, and much inconvenience is said to have been 
felt. There is a temple at Karod consisting of one chamber about 
eleven feet square, and entered by a door five feet two inches high, 
and three feet three inches wide. I'hu Karod temple holds about 
half an acre of land, assessed at 7.s*. (Ils, 3-8), and receives from the 
state a yearly cash allowance of 7s. Gd. (Rs. S-12). 

Ka'vi, a place of Jain, Shrdr^tf:, pilgrimage in the Jambusar 
sub-division, on the loft bank of tho Mahi river, was formerly a town 
of some importance. It is now a village with 1,500 houses and a 
population of 4,500 souls. In addition to the remains of old buildings 
there are two temples of comparatively recent date. They are said 
to have been erected by merchants of Cambay in honour of two 
marriages j one of them is called, after the niotlior-in-law, sdsti, and 
the other, after the daughter-in-law, valm. The inner chamber of 
the mother-in-law^s temple is twelve feet square and twonty-five^feet 
high. It is entered by a door seven feet high and four feet wide. 
The daughter-in-law's temple has a chamber fourteen feet by twelve 
and forty feet high. It has a door about six feet high' and three 
and a half feet wide. Both of these buildings are surrounded by 
walls. There is no special day for visiting Kavi. Jain pilgrims, 
sometimes singly, sometimes in bands of from fifty to 200, pass 
through K4vi generally on their way to P&litdna, Oirndr, and Gogo. 
The Kdvi temples receive no grant from government. They are 
managed by tho Jain community. The revenues are kept by a 
banker in Jambusar, who meets any charae that may be reqwed 
for repairs. The story about the origin of the two temples at^dvi, 
IS, that the mother-in-law of a rich Cambay merchout built the first 
temple. When finished, she went with her daughter to see it. But 
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the daughter was tall, and as she entered struck her head against Cbapter XJY. 

the gate. She reproached her mother with the meannesa of the 

entrance, who, m reply, advised her to build something better. On of Interest, 
her return to Cambay the daughter wont to her father an^asked him 
to let her have money to build a temple. Ho agreed, Promising to 
give ftpr the profits of the cargoes of seven ships. Tlie wrolits tnnied 
^ut to be £1 10,000 (Rs. 1 1 ,00,000), and with this sum the second 
temple was built. 

in the Ankleswar sub-division, js a place of Mtisalmuu Pir Pa'uol 
pilgrimage i a yearly fair is held hero in honour of the saint, whose 
^tomb is no loss than fifteen yard! long. Bilgnnis aro said occasion- 
ally to go there, taking with them a sheet of this length. If the 
cloth exactly covers the tomb, they leave satisfied that their .wish 
will be accomplished. • 


Sukaltirth. — Perhaps the most important of the fairs in tho Sukaltirth. 
Bit^ach district is that held at Sukaltirth, — village with 61 C houses 
and a population of 2,447 souls, — in tho Broach sub-division, situated, 
on the northern bank of the Narbada, ten miles iibovo tho town of 
Broach. This fair is held every year, about November, on tho occasion 
of the full moon of the month Kartak. Jt lasts for five days, and, on 
an average 25,000 people are estimated to attend. At Biikaltirth, 
within a short distance of each other, arc three sacred waters, 
tii'th , — the Kavitirth, tho Hiinkarcshwartirth, and the Sukaltirth. 

Ofthese three places, only at tho Huukjirc'shwara water is there a god 
to be visited. The temple itself is without an enclosure, and has 
nothing special or remarkable in its appearance. The worshipper 
enters an ante-room about twonty-three feet long and seven wide, 
passes through an inner room about cloven and a half feet square, 
and is then, through a door-way about five and a half feet high 
and three and a half feet wide, admitted into the inner templo, a 
chamber ten and a half feet long and seven wide. Tlio imago of tho 
god is of white stone, about five feet high, in a standing position, 
and with four arms. In each hand there is one of the four emblems 
of Vishnu— the war shell, shankhj the disc, chahra; the mace gada ; 
and*the lotus, pcbdma. On either side of the chief statue are small 
images of Bmhma and Mahadev, the whole representing the trinity, 
trigundtina, of Brahma, Vishnu, and Maheshwar. Tho name of Hun- 
kdreshwar is said to have been given to tho god, because, with a cry 
of ^ hun^^ the imago came up from the water of the Narbada. Tho 
affairs of the temple are managed by Brahman priests or ministers, 

These men aro appointed by the committee, pamh, of tho Sukaltirth 
village. The revenue of the templo is derived £i*om two sources— 
state grants and tho gifts of pilgrims. Under the first head, the 
managers of the temple hold from the British government seven and 
a half acres of land, assessed at £2 16a. 2d. (Rs. 28-1-4) a year. They 
also receive a yearly cash allowance of £1 9a. IJd. (Rs. 14-9) from the 
British government and of £2 10a. (Rs. 25) from tho Baroda state. 

Besides these grants the temple is enriched by gifts from pilgrims. 

But as the value of the gift depepds on the feeling of the worshipper, 
it is impossible to estimate the income derived from this sourca All 
presents placed by the worshipper at or near the image are considered 
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Chapter XIV. the property of the god, and expenses connected with the management 
Plaess ofEiterest. to be met from these offerings. The surplus is kept 

by the 'ministers for their own use. These men also increase their 
SuKALTiRTu. incomes by providing accommodation and food for the pilgrims, for 
which they I'eceive special payments. During tho time of the fair some 
of the pilgrims live in the houses of the villagers, and others in tents 
and temporary sheds in the diy bed of the river. There is a plentiful 
supply of water from the Narbada. No outbreak of cholera is knowil 
to have taken place at Sukaltirth during the celebration of the fajr* 
Tho fair of 1874 began on the 21st, and ended on 24th November; 
about 25,000 people attended. As a rule, the high-caste and well* 
to-do Hindu visitors live in Brahi&ans^ houses in the village; their* 
hosts generally supply them with bods and cooking-pots, receiving 
presents in return. The poorer pilgrims encamp in the sandy bed 
of tho Narbada, some under temporary sheds, and others on the open 
ground. Besides Hindus, Parsis and Musalmans also attend the 
fair, not from any religious feeling, but simply for pleasure and amgse- 
menV or curiosity. During the fair 475 shops wore opened, of 
which thirty-nine were for the sale of copper vessels. The ground 
rent realized from the owners of these shops, at the rate of from 6d. 
to 28 . (annas four to one rupee) per shop, amounted to £21 18^. 
(Rs. 219) .1 

Tho following is the account of the discovery of Sukaltirth. In 
former times, says the legend, men wore aware that somewhere on 
Cfirth was a spot holy enough to purify from all sin. But where this 
place was to be found, none, even the wisest, could tell. It happen- 
ed that a certain king of Ujain, Chanakya by name, grow old, and, 
thinking over tho evil of Ins life, lougi'd to find out this Sukaltirth, 
or purifying spot. To draw out their secret from the gods, tho king 
told the crows, whose foal, hors were at that time white, and who 
alone of birds had leave to enter the realms of the gods, to fly to 
Yam, the ruler of tho infernal regions, and to toll him that king 
Chanakya was dead. The crows were then to listen to the plans 
of the god Yam for tho treatment of the king's soul, and were to try 
and learn, from what was said, where the wished-for Sukaltirth was 
to be found. From what tlic birds heard they wore able, on jtheir 
return, to tell the king to start down the stream of tho Narbada in a 
black-sailed boat, and that when the blackness left his sail and it 
became white, he might know that he had reached the Sukaltirth. 
The king obeyed tho words of the crows. After pa&iging down with 
the stream for several days, looking in vain for a change in the colour 
bf his sail, on a sudden it flashed white in his eyes, and he knew 
that his journey was over. Leaving his boat, he went on shore, 
bathed, and was purified. Yam, however, hearing of the deception 
practised upon him, was angry, and forbidding the crows to appear 
again in the realms of the gods, the guilt of king Ch4uakya, cleav- 
ing to the deceitful birds, tarnished their plumage with stainsj^from 
which, till this day, they have failed to free themselves. There is 
more than one instance in ancient history of men in high position 


^ Report of Mr. ChunilM V., district deputy collector, No. 3 of 1875. 
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coming to Sukaltirth to be made pure from sin. Borhaps the best- 
known example is that gf Chandraguptaand his minister Gh&iakya> 
coming to be cleanseU from the guilt of the murder of Cfiandra- 
gupta^s eight bi^otheris. * Soj also, in the beginning of tl\p eleventh 
century, Chdmund, king of Anhihvdra, heart-broken at the loss of 
his eldest sonj came as a penitent to Sukaltirth, and inmainod there 
^ill he died. * ^ The ceremony of launching on the Narbada a boat 
, with black sails to become whitei in token that the sins of tlio 
^ penitent are taken from' him^ is, as noticed by Mr. BWbes,® still 
j)ractised at Sukaltirth. But now thopilgrimsi not being kings, iise> 
instead ot a boat> a Common eirthoii jar. This they sot afloat* 
liaving set inside ot it a lighted lamp* and, as it drifts down the 
atream, it candies dway with it their sins. 
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Tanka^ri* the second pbrt in the district of Broach, is situated I^anka'ki. 

On the east side of a small creek* which* for about five miles 
strikes northward from the right bank of the Dhadhar about seven 
miles from the month of that river. Though diflicult of appvonoh* 
the creek on which it stands being, even for the smaller country 
Craft, liunavigable, except at high tide* Tankari was once the port, 
for a Considerable tract of country, for the opium of Malwa as well 
as for the cotton and grain of Jambusar and A^mod. Though, since 

the introduction of the rail- 
way, trade has to a largo ex- 
tent left Tankari, the returns 
for the past year (1874 -75) 
show a total of exports 
£135*790 (Bs. 18,57,900)* im- 
ports £28,098 (Bs. 2,80,980), 
amounting to £163,888 (Ks. 

16,38,880). The marginal statement shows the state of trade at 
the port of Tankdri at intervals during the past forty years. 

Wa'gra* north lat. 21® 50', and east long. 72® 53', the seat of WVoba. 
the office of the mamlatddr and of the court of the subordinate judgo 
of the Wdgra sub-division, is a village with 408 houses and a popula- 
tion of 1,228 souls. 



1 £lphinstone*8 History, 153 (Coweirs Edition). 

* , • Wilfofd's Essay on the Kings of Magadha.—A8. Res., IX., 96, quoted in note to 

page 70 of the RAs Vol. 1.. 

^ Forbes* Oriental Memoirs, 11., 234, 
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Aboriginal tillage: Snrat, 62. 

Aboriginiil tribes: Suratj strength, 54 ; settlements, 
104; jmsition and condition «aa (1) landholders, 
(2) independent labourors, and (3) hereditary ser- 
vants, 195-200 ; Broach, strength and condition, 
375. 

Acquisition of district: Surat, 151, 211, 212; 
Broach, 473-476. 

Administration of the land: Surat, 212-226 ; Broachj 
478-497. 

Administrativo sub-divisions: Surat, 1; Broach, 
337. 

Administrative changes : Surat, 213, 228 ; Broach, 
478-479. 

Advances pf grain : Surat, 196 ; Broach, 451. 

^go, population aoconliiig to : Surat, 50 ; Broach, 
369. 

Agrarian crimes : Surat, 202, 

Agriculture : Surat, 59-68 ; Broach, 389-409. 
Agricultural population : Surat, 52, 59, 67, 192 ; 
Broach, 372, 389. 

Agricultural stock : Surat, 62 ; Broach, 369. 

Ahmad Gholebi, merchant of Surat (1730-1736), 112. 
Akbar takes Surat in 1573, 72. 

Alluviifln : Surat, 31. 

Ambika river, 26. 

A 'mod sub-division of Broach: Boundary; aiua; 
aspect ; climate ; water-supply ; soil ; assessment ; 

• resources ; occupancy ; value of land ; produce } 
population ; and public health, 537, 538. 
A'modtown, 549. 

AuimalB : Surat, 43, 44 ) Broach, 357-359. 

Ankloswar sub-division of Broach : Details samo as 
those of A'mod, 545-548. 

Ankleswar town, 549. 

Area of district : Surat, 1, 60 ; Broach, 337, 389. 
Area under cultivatioiyrSurat, 63, 64 ; Broach, 390« 
Articles of Dutch traim in Snrat, 106, 107. 

Articles of English trade in Surat, 1 15. 

Artisans, number and condition of : Suratj 53, 191 ; 
Broach, 374, 441, 450. 


Aspect of district : Surat, 3 ; Broach, 338. 

Assessed taxes, realizations from : Surat, 241 , 
Broacli, 516. • 

Associations : Surat, 250 ; Broach, 530. 

aSVc Surat Al/uimi, 

Auraiiga river, 27. 

Austrians in Surat (17074733), 116. 


• B 

Balance shoot : Snrat, 238-245 ; Broach, 513-519. 
Balsur sub-division of Surat : Details same as those 
of A'mod, 267-270. 

BaW^rtown, 2i)7. 

Bards and actors, number of : Surat, 53 ; Broach, 
374. 

Bdrdoli sub division of Snrat : Details samo as those 
of A'mod, 278-280. 

Bdnloli town, 297. 

Bh&dbhut, a place of pilgrimage in Broach, 550. 
BMgdCiri, or sharchold villages in Broach, 490. 
Birds.— iS'cc Animals. 

Blind, num1>er of : Surat, 50 ; Broach, 370. 

Bodlidn, a place of i>ilgrimagc in Surat, 298. 
Borrowers, classes of : Surat, 190-199 ; Broach, 450^ 
451. 

Boundaries of district : Surat, 1 ; Broach, 337..^ 
Brahmans ; Surat, 160, 247 ; Broach, 372. 

Bridges : Surat, 160, 247 ; Broach, 419. 

Broach district : Description, 337. 338 ; rivers, 839« 
350 ; geology, 351, 352 ; climate, 353, 354 j 
minerals and trees, 355 ; anintals, 356-367 ; popu* 
latlon, 368-380 ; village communities, 381-388 ; 
soil, agricultur.al stock, protluce, and area under 
cultivation, 389-391 ; details of cotton cultiva- 
tion, 392-403 ; cultivation of food-crojiB, 404-409 ; 
years of scarcity, 410, 411 ; roads, rest-houses, 
and ferries, 412, 413 ; vessels, 413-418 ; railway 
stations and bridges, 419; post and telegraph 
statistics, 420, 421 ; trade in ancient times (64-200 
A. D and in the 17-19 centuries), 422, 423; sta- 
tistics of trade by land and scoi 424, 425 ; steam- 
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factories, 426 ; course of iho cotton trade, 427-433 ; 
chief articles of export and import, 434-437 1 
manufactures, 438-440 ; craft-guilds, exhibition, 
441-443 1 capitalists, banting arrangements, insur- 
ance, currency, and bills Vof exchange, 444-447 ; 
forms of investment and clasms of moneydenders 
and borrowers, 448-451 ; raw of interest and 
indebtedness of the cultivating glasses, 452-454 ; 
transfers, sale, value, and iiioxtgages, of land, 
455, 456 ; wages, prices, and weights and mea- 
sures, 457-463 ; early liistoiy, 464-467 ; Europeans 
and MarAth^s at Broach, 4^ ; rise of the nawAb, 
409; English expeditions against Broach, '470; 
cax)turQ of Broach, 471 ; settlement of affairs, 
472 ; acquisition of territory, 473-475 ; distur- 
biiiicos, 476, 477 ; administrative changes, 478- 
4b0 ; land tenures, 4S1-483 ; history of different 
settlements uf land-revenue, 484 497 ; administra- 
tion of civil and criminal justice and police, 498- 
509; revenue and fineuce, 510-519; local funds 
and municipalities, 5£0-%22 ; instruction, libraries, 
newspapers, and associations, 523'530 ; ohief dis- 
eases, dispensaries, vaccination, qattle-diseasc, 
and vitP.I statistics. 531-534 ; sub-clivisional ac- 
counts, 535-548 ; places of interest, 549-569. 
Broach sub-division : Details same as those of 
A'mod, 542-544. 

Broach town : Dcscripticui ; history ; population ; 
trade and manefacturcs ; (ilaces of interest ; ad- 
ministrative details, 551-559. 

Bi'cqpdo, manufacture of, in Surat, 179. 

c 

Calico-printing : Surat, 179 ; Broaoh, 441. 

Capital and money-lending : Capitalists (Surat, 182 ; 
Brf>ach, 444) ; Forms of investment (Surat, 183 ; 
Broach, 448) ; Olasscs of money-lenders and Imr- 
rowers (Surat, 185-20Q ; Rmach, 449-451) ; Relation 
between debtors and creditors (Surat, 201, 202 ; 
Broach, 451) ; Rates of interest (Surat, 203; 
Broach, 452). 

Castes, lists of, with numbers : Surat, 52-.55 ; 
Broach, 372-376. 

Cattle : Surat, 48, 62 ; Broaqb, 369, 390, 

Cattle disease : Surat, 266 ; Broach, 534. 

Census. — See Vopulation. 

Changes in jurisdiotion. — iSiee Administrative 
Changes. 

Charitable institutions s Surat, 338 ; Broaoh, 555. 
Charters of En^ish, 76. 

Charters of Dutch, 87, 115. 

Charters of Portuguese, 115. 

Chikhli sub-division of Surat : Details same as those 
of A'mod, 285-288, 

Chikhli towa, 296. 


ChorAsi sub-division: Details 'same as those of 
A'mod, 274-277. • 

Climate of district : Surat, 36 ; Broach, 353. 

Cloth, manufacture of : Surat, 178 ; Broach, 438-4401 
Commerce and trade.-^jS'ce Trade and Imports and 
Exports. 

Commanicatlon, moans of iSee Roads, Ac. 
Condition of the district at different tinw : Snrat, 
157, 213, 233 ; Broach, 473,476, 511, 

Cotton : Snrat, 66 ; Broach, varieties grown, 362; 
mode and proiit^of cultivation, 893 ; Covemgiont 
efforts to improve cotton by improving calti« 
vation and by preventing adulteration, 394-403 ; 
courA) of the cotton trade (1772-1875), 426-433. , 
Conrteii’s Company. — See Rival Company. 

Courts, im.-uber and working of : Surat, 201, 229, 
331 ) Broacit, 499-501. 

Creeks : Snrat, 28 ; Broach, 350, 

Crops : Surat, 63-66 ; Broach, 392-406, 

Cultivating classes.- Sve Agricultural Popnltfiiion. 
Cultivatots, condition of : Surat, 67, 198 ; Broach, 
453 455. « 

Currency : Surat, 204 ; Broach, 446. 

Customs rates and revcrxuo of Surat, 80, 82, 92, 
138, 139. 

0 

Damanganga river, 28. 

Danish in Surat, 149. ; 

Date-troi*N, or Hajura, niimlier and culture of.*' 
Surat, 39, 40. 

Date-trees, manufacture of sugar from : Siirat| 41. 
Day-labourers. —See Labouring Classes. 

Deaf and dumb, number of : Surat, 50 ; Broach, 370. 
Dohegdm, a port in Broach, 560. 

Dehoj, a port in Broach, 560. 

Density of population : Surat, 2, 56 ; Broach, 387, 
381. 

Depressed castes : Surat, 54 ; Broach, 376.^ 

Demin, or revenue contractors : Surat, their powers 
and exactions and relation with Government and 
cultivators, 192, 214, 219 ; Broach, 484, 485. 
Devjogan, a place of pilgrimago in Broach, £61, 
Dhddhar river, 339. 

Dharamshdld8,See Rest-houses. 

Diseases, prevalent in Surat, 259 ; in Broach, 531, 
Dispensaries : Surat, 262 ; Broach, 532. * 

Disturbances. — See Biots. 

Domestic animals. — See Animals. 

Dumb.— Afcc Deaf and Dumb, « 

Dutch in Broach (1617), 46.^ 

Dutch in Surat: (1616), *79; (16)8-1658), 187; 
(1665-1700), 106 ; (1707-1733), 116; (1733-1747), 
121 ;ia759-1800), 152. 

Dutch factors, lives of, in Snrat, 107, 
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E 

Earthquakes in Suvati 316. 

Education.-*^ Instruction. 

Educational cesa : Surat, 24f ; Broach, 520. 
Embroidery work of Surat, 179. 

Emigration and Migration : Surat, 57. 
English^^tlementa of, in Surat : (1608-1618), 74 ; 

(16l8-re58), 85; (1668-1707), 96; (1707-1733), 
• 113 ; (1733-1747), 121 ; (1769-1^), 160. 

*Ei^lish and Dutch at war, 81.^ * 

> English foctors in confinement in Surat, 84, 100. 
English factors, numl|^r, pay, and allowaiftes, and 
, mode of life, 80, 101, 105. • 

English capture Surat ^in 1769, 127. 

English, connection of, with Broack 466. 

Excise, revenue from : Surat, 239 ;«roach, 616. 
Exhibition at Broach, 443. 

Expeditions against Broach, 470, 471. 
Ex^nditure.— <9ee Balance Sheet. 

Exports.— /SItie Importil and Exports, 


F 

Factories of English in Surat, 75, 86. 

Do. of Dutch in Surat, 79, 87. 

Do. of Portuguese in Surat, 88. 

Do. of French in Surat, 88, 

Factories, steam : Surat, 178 ; Broach, 426, 

JPallow lands : Surat, 64 ; Broach, 390. 

Famines.— iS'ce Years of Scarcity. 

Females, proportion of, in population : Surat, 49 ; 
Broach, 370. 

Ferries : Surat, 9, 161 ; Broach, 413. 

Fibres, cultivation of : Surat, 63 ; Broach, .390. 
Fights, between English and Portuguese of Surat, 
75, 77. 81. 

Fish, fisheries, and modes of fishing ! Surat, 45 ; 
Brqpch, 360-367. 

Fishers and sailors : Surat, 53; Broaoli, 375. 

Floods of tho T4pti river, 18-24. 

Forests and forest produce : Surat, 42 ; Broach, .355. 
French in Surat (1620-l(i58), 88; (1664-1700), 108; 
(1707-1733), no ; (1733-1747), 122; (1769-180Q), 
153. 

Fruit trees, profits from : Surat, 41. 


a 

Oajem? in Broach, 561. 

Gandh4r, in Broach^fftl, 

Gangva, a place gf pilgrimage in Broach, 562. 
GardsuU, landowners and freebooters, denredations 
and exactions of : Siirat, 214 ; Broach, 436. 
Geology : Surat, 29 ; Broaeh, 351, 


Girls* schools: Surat, 250; Broach, 325. 

Gold and silver thread, manufacture of, in Surat, 
180. 

Gopi, the founder of Surat, 70. 

Governors of Surat : ^tween 1628 and 1657, 81 ; 
between 1658 and 1707, 91 ; and between 1707- 
1733, 110. • 

Grain, cultivation of : Surat, 29 ; Broach, 390. 
Gujaratis in Achcen, Banda, and Java (1599-1601), 


H 

lldlifi, or hereditary servants of Surat, 197-199. 
Hdnsot, a town in Hroaet^ 563. 

Hdluxinin, or weekly markets. -’See Markets, 
Herdsmen : Surat, 53 ; Broach, 374. 

Hills in Surat, 4. 

Hill tribes. Al>origina1 Tribes. 

Holdings, size of : Surat, 62 ; Broach, .390. 
Houses, number of : Surat, 56 ; Broach, 381. 


I 

Idiots, number of : Surat, 50 ; Broach, 370. 
Iinmigration . — See Emigration. 

Imports and exports, articles of : Surat, 80, 85, 95, 
101, 147, 148, 164, 167, 172-176; Brooch, 422, 
423,434,436. 

Indigo cultivation in Broach, 407. 

Insanes: Surat, 50; Broach, .370. 

Instruction, statistics of : Surat, 249-257 ; Broach, 
523-5.30. 

Intcroat, rates of : Surat, 202 ; Broach, 452. 
Inundations.— iSicc Floods, 

Investments, forms of: Surat, 183^184; Brooch, 448, 
449, 

Irrigation : Surat, 15, 65 ; Broach, 409. 

Iron foundry in Surat, 188. 

Islands : Surat, 0 ; Broach, 342, 

Ivory work of Surat, 180, 

J ’ 

Jagannath lAldds, a merchant of Surat, 112. 

Jail : Surat, 237 ; Broach, 509. 

Jal^pfjr subdivision of Surat: Details same as 
those of A'mod, 281-284 
Joldlpor town, 298. 

Jambusar sub-division of Broach : Details same as 
those of A'raod, 535, 630. 

Jambnsar town, 563, 564, 

Janjira Sidhis.— Sidhis. 
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KaJtnmsiM in Broach.— 5c!c Tri ls. 

Kdtiwa, a place of pilgrimagy in Broach, 5(i5. 
Kaivid, do. Mo. 5G5. 

KAvi, do. do« £K»6. 

Kim river, 6, 349. • 

Kolak nvor, 27. 


L - 

Labouring classes, huni1x>r anrl condition of : Surat, 
53. 57, 197, ii07 ; Broach, 375, 451, 452, 458. 
Lakes ; Surat, 29. 

Land • ^ 

Mortgi^cs of : Surat, 206 ; Broach, 450. 

Revenue : Surat, 23S ; Broach, 515. 

Sale value of : Surat., 183, 205 ; Broach, 455. 
Settlements at differei^t times from the com* 
inonecment of the British rule : Surat, 217o 
225 ; Broach. 484-494. 

Tenures: Surat, 220 ; Broach, 481-483. 

Transfers of : Surat, 205 ; Broach, 455. 

Landing stages : Surat, 166 ; Broach, 418. 

Ijopers, number of : Surat, 50 ; Broach, 370. 
Libraries : Surat, 258 ; Broach, 529. 
liight-houses ; Surat, 165. 

Liquor and tddi shops : Surat, 241 ; Broach, 515. 
Local funds : Surat, 246 ; Bro;ush, 520. 

M 

Magistrates, number of : Surat, 232 ; Broach, 502. 
Malii liver, 339. 

Jilajnuuldrsy or accountants of Broach, 485, 512, 
Males, proportion of, in population : Surat 49 ; 
BroHL.*. JjU. 

Mdudvi sub-division of Surat ; Details samo as 
those of A'liiod, 271-273. 
iddudvi town, 298. 

Manufactures : Surat, 145, 177-180 ; Broach, 438-440. 
Manufacturing classes, uumlicr and condition of : 

Surat, 52, 179 ; Broach, 373, 440, 441. 

Markets, or Juitwdrdn of Surat, 181. 

Marsh reclamations : Surat, 60-61 ; Broach, 393. 
Mdrw&ri— *%t Village Money-lenders. 

Means of communication.— 5ee Roads, Railways, &c. 
Measures, —^ee Weights and Moasures. 

Mercantile classes : Surat, 52 ; Broach, 372. 
Mercury, prep.arationB from, in Surat, 181. 

Metal work of Surat, 180. 

Mmdhola river, 26. 

Minerals : Surat, 32, 38 ; Broach, 366. 
Moncy-londcrs, classes of ; Surat^ 186-189; 
Broach, 449. 


Moghat rule (1673-1733) in Surati 73. 

Mulljen7 trees.— ^cc^Trccs. 

MuUa Mahamad Ali, cause' of disturbance in Surat 
(1729-1733), no. 

Municipalities : Surat* 247 ; Broach, 62V 
‘Musalmdns, number, occupation, and condition of : 
Surat, 56 ; Broach, 376, 377. 


N 

Narbada river : Source, oonrso, trib^taios, iriaiids,^ 
tidainsoction, irrigation, navigation,<^and sanctity, 
340-348. 

Navigation : Surat, 12, 26, 27. * 

Nawdbs o5^Surat (1733*1746), 116 ; (1746-1759), 
122 ; (1759-1^00), 129 ; (1800-1876), 154. 

Nawdbs of Bmacli, 469, 472. 

New English Company in Surat (1700-1707), lOO* 

102 . 

Newspapers : Surat, 250 ; Broach, 530. 

Nummulitic rocks : Surat, 30. 


0 

Occiiivations of the people : Surat, 51, 55 ; Broach, 
37J. 

Ofrences, uumbor of : Surat, 233, 236, 237 ; Broach, 
607. 

Oil-scods, cultivation of ; Surat, 63 ; Broach, 390. 
Olpdd siib- ill virion of Surat; Details some 4s therju'^ 
of A 'mod, 267-270, 

<)lpdd town, 298, 


Paper, manufacture of : Surat, 179, 181 ; Broach 
549. 

Pdr river, 27. « 

Pdrdi sub*division of Surat : Dotoils samo as those 
of A'moil, 292-296. 

Pdrdi town, 298. 

Pdrnera hill in Surat, 298. 

Pdrsis, number, occitpation,and condition of : Surat, 
55, 112; Broach, 378. 

Pawnbrokers, or Janudu SdJiukdrs^ot Surat, 185. 
Personal servants*: Surat, 63 ; Broaoh, 374. ^ 
Physical features >-See Aspect. 

Piracy : Surat, 234. 

Pir Pdrdi, a place of pilgrimage in Broach, 567. 
Plague in Surat (1684-1690]L 91, 

Police statistics : Surat, 233^136 ; Broach, 503-506. 
Population— v, 

Surat^ according to census of 10^, 1851, add 
1872, 47 ; Broach, according to census of 1820, 
1851, and 1872, 368. 
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^ccorJing to »ut>-(tivirion8« sox, age ; Surat, 
48; Broach, 369. ^ 

According to oocupatiou : Surat, 51 ; Broaoh, 
371. 

According to ethnical an^ religious divisions : 

Su^t, 52^56 ; Broach, 372-379. 

According to towns and villages : Surat, 56 ) 
Broqgl^, 38a 

Able to read and writo t Surat, 250 ; Broach, 525. 
. t'orta; 171 ; Broaoh, 418. , 

rojtkugui^ oet^moiits of, 4fk tlSur^ (160B-165S), 

• 88 } (lesiftw). 109 } (1707-1733)* 115 ;y(1769- 


1800), 163. 


ts^i^li 


Surat, 259 ; Broach, 420a* 


ish ^ctory in Sura^^l2-1700), 


]{ostal stati 
Presidouts i 

lor. 

IViccs : Surat, 207 ; Broach, 459. ^ 

Private schools : Surat, 249 ; Broach, 523. 

Pulses, cultivation of : Surat, 63 ; Broach, 390. 
Pupifs, number and races of : Surat, 250, 251 ; 

Broach, 626« 

Pum^river, 25% 


R 


Rahhne^ MusalmAn pilgrim ship (1014), 77. 

Railway ; length, stations and trallic : Surat| 163- 
165 ; Broach, 419. 

Rain-fall : Surat, 36 ; Broach, 353* 
a town in Surat, 299. 

Rates of assessment.— 6iee Land. 

Registration oikdoouments : Surat, 232 ; Broaoh, 
602. 1 , 

Relations between oreditors and debtors : Surat, 
201 ; Broaoh, 451. 

^ Religious beggars : Surat, 56 ; Broach, 376. 
Religious divisions of the people: Sura^ 55 ; Broach, 
379. 

* Rest-^uses : Surat, 161 ; Broach, 413. 

Revenue and expenditure.— Balance Sheet. 
R^e, cultivation of : Surat, 66 ; Broaoh, 406* 

Biots : Surat, 166-167 ; Broaoh, 476, 477. 

Rival ISast India Company in Snrat,«86. 

* Rivers : Surat, 6-28 : Broach, 339-349. 

Roads ; Surat, 169 ; Broach, 412. 

Rocks 5 Surat, 32 ; Broach, 861. 


B 


volue of land.— Land. 

Salt maAh lands.— fl^Marah Reclamations. 
Schools, number ^^^Surat, 249 ; Broaoh, 623. 

Sea-ports.— 

Sidhiaof Surat, 89, 117* • 

Ship-building in Surat, 146, 18a 
Shiwdji plundered Surat, SR 


Silk goods, maiuifoctiirc of, in Surat, 179. 

Sir Thomas Roc in Surat, 78. 

Siao of holdings.— Holdings. 

Siso of a plough of lou)^ * Surat, 62 ; Broaoh, 390. ^ 

Sodotiea.— InBtitu\ionSi 
Soil: Surat, 31-59 ^Broach, .389. 

Spangles, or manufacture of, in Surat, 180* 

Stcam-fnotorie^— jSfee Factories* 

Stone for building puriK >808 : Surat, 38. 
Sub-divisional accounts : Surat, 267 -290 ; Broach^ 
635 648. V 

Sugar, manufacture oi,^Sec Date- trees. 

Sugar-cane, cultivation of : Surat, 66* ; Broach, 408* 
Surat Aihilvini^ 1, 93. 

Surat distnet : Area, Ixiuiidanos, aspect and hills, 
1-4 ; rivers, 5-28 s lakes, geology, 29-35 i 
climatC) rain-fall, 36-37 ; minoi^s, trees, 38 42 1 
domustio and wild animals, birds, 6sh and 
fisheries, 43-46 ; population, 47-56 ; village com* 
munitics and movoinigils of the people, 66-67 ; 
soil, marsh rcclam^ftions, agriaiiltliral stuck, 
aboriginal tillage, field produce, area under culti* 
vatiun, irrigation, details of cultivation, and years 
of scarcity, 59-68 ; early history (1194-1673), 
69-72 ; under Moghal rule (1573-1783), 73-115 ; 
under indopendont gimniors (1733-1769), 116* 
127 ; English ascendancy (1769-1876), 128-158; 
roads, bridges, rest-houBOB, ferries, and railway, 
landing stages and light-houses, 160-165 ; trado 
by sea and land and traders with Surat, 166-177 1 
manufactures, 177-180 ; markets, or hdtwdrda, 
181 ; capitalists, forms of investments, and classes 
of money-lenders, 182-189 ; traders, artisans, and 
cultivators, as iKjrrowers, 190-193; aboriginal triboe^ 
as borrowers, 194*200 ; relations between creditors 
and debtors, 201 ; rates of interest, ourrenrv, 
traiisfcrsi and sale value of land, 202-205 ; r';te . jf 
wages, prices, and weights and moasur's, 206-210 ; 
acquisition of land, administrative chai'>»e8, and 
condition of district, 211-213; (faniMa'ck ..cions, 
214 ; tiesdiH\ or revenue contractors', powers, oxac* 
tious, and relation with Doveriimout and cnltiva* 
ton, 215-219; mode of laud settlements at 
different times from the commoncemont of tho 
British rule, 216-226 ; villago establishment! 
226 ; administration of civil dnd criminal justice, 
228-232 ; piracy and i)olicc statistics, 233-237 ; 
revenue and finance^ 238-245 ; looal funds and 
municipalities, 246-248 ; instruction, libraries, 
newspapers, post and telegraph statistics, 249- 
260; chief diseasos, dispensaries, vaccination, 
cattle disease, and vital statistics, 261-266; 
sub-divisional accounts, 267-296; places of in* 
terest, 297-334. 

Snrat city : Origin of name, 70, 71 ; sacked by 

I MusalmAns, 69 ; story of Gopi, the founder, 70 ; 
thrice burnt by Portuguese, 71 ; fort built, 71 ; 
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ta^en by Akbar, 72; pluuderiB<l by Malik A'mber^ 
74 ; famine of 1731, 81 ; plundered by Shiwiji, 89 ; 
taken by tbe English, 126 ; revenues, 93, 136 ; 
aduiinistration of the o^y, 92, 142-146 ; the 
Nawaib pensioned and <^mplete surrender of 
Surat to the En^^ish, 164 ; aspect and condition 
at different times (1614), 71 ; 6390), 73 ; (1608- 
1620), 79, 82 ; (1670-1707), 90<^; (1769-1780), 
131 ; (1800-1876), 313-317 ; population at dif- . 
feiront times, 80, 82, 90, 184, 319 | inner wall. 
30^ ; suburbs, 309-313 ; ^.er w.dl, 314 ; houses, 
public buildings, and places of interest, 321-330. 

Buiv&li, an old sea-port m Surat, 332. 

Swedes in Surat, 149. 

^1: 

'Pankari, a port in Broach, 569. 

Tdpti river : Course, tidal section, bod, tributaries, 
islaiids, ferries, navigation, irrigation, and floods, 
6-17. 

Tegbakht Khin, hrst independent na^db of Surat, 
means taken to increase rovenuo, struggles with 
the English and Sidhis, 116-120. 

Telegiaph statistics : Surat, 260 ; Broach, 421. 

Temperature of district : Surat, 37 ; Broach, 363. 

Tenures of land.— Land. 

TVidhora, or huge land-holders of Broach, 481. 

Timber, trade and prices of, in Surat, 43, 162. 

Tobacco, cultivation of : Surat, 67 ; Broach, 408. 

STord garda. — See Gardsids, 

Town education : Surat, 257 ; Broach, 529. 

Town usurer, or of Surat, 186. 

Trade of Surat (1608-1668), 83; (1668 1707), 94 ; 
(17591800), 147 ; (1800-1876), 165-176. 

Trade of Broach, 422-436. ! 

Trade-guilds : Surat, 321 ; Broach, 441, 442. 

Trap formations in Surat, 29, 

^Trees : Surat, 39, 41 ; Broach, 365, 408. 


■ . 0 

UnAi, a place of pilgrimage in Surat, 333. 


V 

Vdecinatioii) staiisticB of : Surat, Broaut^ 

Vaux*B tomb inCuc?^* 334. 

Yilb^e commnnities : '’hi •'t., g' ; Broach. SsS 
Villagigcducacion : Surat, 258 ; Broach, 629. 
VillageEp number and popiilatioii of : Surat 66 
Broach, 381. 

Village m^'^my-lcnders : ^raL 187-189 ; B|^ol 

^ 9 . 

Vital statistics : Surat, 266 ; Broach, 634. 

Vessels, number and tonnage of : Surat, 177 
Broach, 418. 

Vessels, dcdcriptiou of : Broach, 413-417. 


w 

Wages : Surat, 42, 206 ; Broach, 467. 

Wdgra Biib-dlvieion of Broach : Details same a 
those of A'mod, 539-541. 

Wdgra town, 669. 

Waste laud ; Surat, 60 ; Broach, 389. 
Water-bearing strata of Surat, 33. c* 

Weights aud measures : Surat, 208 ; Broach, 46i-46£ 
Wells : Surat, 29, 34-36. / 

Wlieat cultivation in Broach, 406. ' 

Wild animals.— Anmigla, 

Writer classes : Surat, 52 ; Broach, 378. 
Wood-work of Surat, carving, inlaying furniture 
and bracelets, 180. 

Workers in leather : Surat, 64 ; Broach, 376, 
Years of scarcity : Surat, 68 ; Broach, 410. « 






